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Welcome  Back  to  Symphony  Hall 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  Opening  Night  at  Symphony— a  gala 
celebration  to  kick  off  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  131st  season.  As  I  begin  my 
tenure  as  Chairman,  I  am  humbled  and  proud  to  serve  the  BSO,  an  organization  that  I 
dearly  cherish.  The  BSO  is  one  of  a  few  Boston  institutions  known  and  loved  throughout 
the  world,  and  one  that  can  truly  be  recognized  as  being  in  a  class  by  itself  in  its  reputa¬ 
tion  and  its  tradition  of  excellence.  I  hope  to  continue  in  the  footsteps  of  a  long  line  of 
wonderful  leaders  who  have  served  as  Chairmen  before  me;  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Trustees,  Overseers,  staff,  and  players  as  we  build  on  our  history  and  create  a 
great  future  for  the  orchestra  and  Boston. 

Tonight  we  begin  an  exciting  season  featuring  violinist  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  in  her  first 
BSO  appearances  doubling  as  soloist  and  conductor.  World-renowned  as  a  violin  virtu¬ 
oso  for  three  decades,  the  glamorous  Ms.  Mutter  has  recently  been  leading  concerts  in 
which  she  is  also  the  soloist— a  practice  common  in  the  eighteenth  century.  For  this 
special  Opening  Night  program,  Ms.  Mutter  and  the  BSO  perform  Mozart's  Third  and 
Fifth  violin  concertos— the  most  popular  of  his  five  works  in  the  genre.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  exhilarating  way  to  begin  what  will  prove  to  be  another  enthralling  BSO  season  at 
Symphony  Hall. 

An  event  like  Opening  Night  at  Symphony  can  only  be  a  success  under  the  thoughtful 
stewardship  of  a  handful  of  dedicated  individuals.  This  year,  Carmine  and  Beth  Martignetti 
and  Tom  Sternberg  and  Katherine  Chapman  skillfully  served  as  co-chairs  of  our  Benefactor 
Committee,  which  has  made  this  year's  event  an  unprecedented  success,  raising  more 
than  $1  million  for  the  BSO.  Their  enthusiastic,  creative,  and  tireless  service  was  simply 
inspirational;  we  thank  them  for  their  work. 

I  must  also  take  the  time  to  recognize  the  BSO's  corporate  sponsors,  without  whom  this 
orchestra  would  not  be  able  to  fulfill  its  ambitious  musical  mission.  We  are  deeply  grate¬ 
ful  to  UBS,  now  in  its  ninth  year  as  our  season  sponsor,  for  its  long-term  partnership  and 
ongoing  support. 

I  hope  you  enjoy  your  evening  at  Symphony  Hall  tonight,  and  I  encourage  you  to  make  this 
the  first  of  many  visits  to  a  BSO  concert  this  season.  We  are  so  fortunate  to  have  one  of 
the  world's  finest  orchestras  performing  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  concert  halls  in 
the  world  right  here  in  Boston.  It  is  part  of  what  makes  Boston  a  first-class  city,  and  part 
of  what  makes  us  proud  to  call  it  home.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you,  your  family,  and  your 
friends  at  the  Hall  this  season. 


Edmund  F.  Kelly 


Chairman 
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EVERY  CLOUD 

HAS  A  SILVER  LINING 

At  EMC,  success  comes  from  creating  technology  which  will  transform  the  world’s  largest 
IT  departments  into  private  clouds— and  from  sharing  that  success  by  supporting  a  range  of 
educational,  cultural,  and  social  programs  in  our  community. 

Learn  more  at  www.EMC.com. 


EMC  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

where  information  lives 


EMC  .  EMC.  the  EMC  logo,  and  where  information  lives  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation 
in  the  United  Slates  and  other  countries.  C  Copyright  2010  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  2187 
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BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 
LACROIX  FAMILY  FUND,  FULLY  FUNDED  IN  PERPETUITY 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

ljist  season,  2011-2012 
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Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  •  Michael  Gordon  •  Brent  L.  Henry  •  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr.  •  Joyce  G.  Linde  • 

John  M.  Loder  •  Carmine  A.  Martignetti  •  Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D.  •  Aaron  J.  Nurick,  ex-officio  • 

Susan  W.  Paine  •  Peter  Palandjian,  ex-officio  ■  Carol  Reich  •  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Arthur  I.  Segel  • 
Thomas  G.  Sternberg  •  Theresa  M.  Stone  •  Caroline  Taylor  •  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  Robert  C.  Winters 

LIFE  TRUSTEES 

Vernon  R.  Alden  •  Harlan  E.  Anderson  •  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  •  J.P.  Barger  •  Leo  L.  Beranek  • 

Deborah  Davis  Berman  •  Peter  A.  Brooke  •  Helene  R.  Cahners  •  James  F.  Cleary  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  • 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.  •  Nina  L.  Doggett  •  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  • 

Dean  W.  Freed  ■  Thelma  E.  Goldberg  •  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman  •  George  Krupp  •  Mrs.  Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 
Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Richard  P.  Morse  ■  David  Mugar  •  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman  ■  William  J.  Poorvu  • 
Irving  W.  Rabb'i’  •  Peter  C.  Read  •  Richard  A.  Smith  •  Ray  Stata  •  John  Hoyt  Stookey  • 

Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr.  •  John  L.  Thorndike  •  Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 
t  Deceased 

OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director  •  Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer  • 

Suzanne  Page,  Clerk  of  the  Board 


BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  Co-Chairman  •  Peter  Palandjian,  Co-Chairman  •  Noubar  Afeyan  • 

David  Altshuler  •  Diane  M.  Austin  •  Judith  W.  Barr  •  Lucille  M.  Batal  •  Linda  J.L.  Becker  •  Paul  Berz  • 

James  L.  Bildner  •  Mark  G.  Borden  ■  Partha  Bose  •  Anne  F.  Brooke  •  Stephen  H.  Brown  ■ 

Gregory  E.  Bulger  •  Joanne  Burke  •  Ronald  G.  Casty  •  Richard  E.  Cavanagh  •  Carol  Feinberg  Cohen  • 
Richard  F.  Connolly,  Jr.  •  Charles  L.  Cooney  •  Ranny  Cooper  •  James  C.  Curvey  •  Gene  D.  Dahmen  • 
Jonathan  G.  Davis  •  Paul  F.  Deninger  •  Ronald  F.  Dixon  •  Ronald  M.  Druker  •  Alan  Dynner  • 

Philip  J.  Edmundson  •  Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  •  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Joseph  F.  Fallon  ■  Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr.  • 

Peter  Fiedler  •  Judy  Moss  Feingold  •  Steven  S.  Fischman  •  John  F.  Fish  •  Sanford  Fisher  • 

Jennifer  Mugar  Flaherty  •  Robert  Gallery  •  Levi  A.  Garraway  •  Robert  P.  Gittens  •  Robert  R.  Glauber  • 
Stuart  Hirshfield  •  Susan  Hockfield  •  Lawrence  S.  Horn  •  Jill  Horner  •  William  W.  Hunt  • 

Valerie  Hyman  •  Everett  L.  Jassy  •  Stephen  J.  Jerome  •  Darlene  Luccio  Jordan,  Esq.  •  Paul  L.  Joskow  • 
Stephen  R.  Karp  •  Robert  Kleinberg  •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.  •  Faria  H.  Krentzman  •  Peter  E.  Lacaillade  • 
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ARBELLA  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Arbella  is  committed  to  supporting  charitable 
organizations  that  work  so  hard  to  positively 
impact  the  lives  of  those  around  them.  We  are 
proud  to  be  local  and  to  help  our  neighbors, 
individuals  and  families  in  our  communities. 


AR B E L LA 

INSURANCE  GROUP 
CHARITABLE  FOUNDATION.  INC. 

HERE  FOR  GOOD 


SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 

Open  Houses:  October  23  and  November  20,  2-4  p.m 


Meet  teachers,  visit  classrooms,  learn  why  Fenn  School  in  grades  4-9  is  the  right  time 
and  place  for  boys.  Or  call  to  arrange  a  private  tour. 


MEET  THE  EXPERTS 

Sign  up  for  our  email  list  at  www.fenn.org/learnmore  to  receive  invitations  to  round¬ 


table  discussions  with  Fenn  faculty  and  lectures  by  other  nationally  recognized  experts 
on  the  unique  needs  of  boys,  including  Dr.  John  J.  Ratey,  author  of  Spark:  The  Revolutionary 
New  Science  of  Exercise  and  the  Brain  on  November  8th  at  7  p.m. 
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andjhe  NUDE 

October  9,  201 1 —February  5,  2012 


Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Boston  mfa.org  thenew 


The  exhibition  is  organized  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Musee  d'Orsay,  Paris. 
Presentation  of  the  exhibition  in  Boston  is  made  possible  by  Bank  of  America.  This  exhibition  is 
supported  by  an  indemnity  from  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 


Bankof  America  ^ 


0-^  BSO  News 


Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
2011-2012  Season  at  Jordan  Hall: 

Four  Sunday  Afternoons  at  3  p.m. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  perform  four  Sunday-afternoon  concerts  each 
season  at  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  beginning  this  year  on  October  16 
with  a  program  including  Janacek's  Mladi  (Youth)  for  flute,  two  clarinets,  oboe,  bassoon, 
and  horn;  Martinu's  Sextet  for  piano  and  winds,  and  Dvorak's  Serenade  in  E  for  strings, 
Opus  22.  The  series  continues  on  January  22  (music  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms), 
March  25  (Gubaidulina,  Liadov,  Stravinsky,  and  Tchaikovsky),  and  April  12  (Purcell,  Ades, 
Jacob,  Elgar,  and  Britten).  Subscriptions  for  the  four-concert  series  are  available  at  $128, 
$92,  and  $72.  Single  tickets  are  $37,  $28,  and  $21.  To  purchase  the  four-concert  series, 
please  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575.  Single  tickets  may  be  purchased 
through  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  online 
at  bso.org.  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  tickets  are  available  only  at  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office, 
30  Gainsborough  Street. 

“BSO  ioi” — A  Free  Adult  Education  Series  on  Selected 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Evenings  at  Symphony  Hall 

After  a  highly  successful  first  season  in  2010-2011,  "BSO  101"  returns  on  a  regular,  expanded 
basis  in  2011-12,  now  also  including  sessions  that  provide  an  "insider's  view”  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  BSO. 

"BSO  101-Are  You  Listening?,''  seven  Wednesday  sessions  with  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel,  are  designed  to  enhance  your  listening  abilities  by  focusing  on 
upcoming  BSO  repertoire.  Each  session  is  self-contained,  so  no  prior  training,  or  attendance 
at  any  previous  session,  is  required.  New  this  year,  the  final  segment  of  each  session  will 
include  a  discussion  with  BSO  musicians  offering  performers'  perspectives  on  the  subject 
at  hand.  These  sessions  are  scheduled  for  October  19,  November  2,  November  16,  January 
11  and  18,  February  15,  and  March  7. 

"BSO  101-An  Insider's  View,"  four  Tuesday  sessions  featuring  BSO  administrative  staff  and 
musicians,  will  include  discussions  of  such  behind-the-scenes  activities  as  program  plan¬ 
ning,  auditions,  and  the  rehearsal  process,  as  well  as  player  perspectives  on  performing  in 
the  BSO.  These  sessions  are  scheduled  for  November  8,  February  7,  February  28,  and  April  3. 

All  sessions  take  place  at  Symphony  Hall  from  5:30-6:45  p.m.  For  details  regarding  specific 
topics  and  participants,  please  visit  bso.org.  Each  session  is  followed  by  a  complimentary 
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Welcome  Home! 

Bob  and  Carol  Henderson,  Fox  Hill  Village  residents 

No  matter  how  long  their 
absence,  each  time  the  Hendersons 
return  home  from  their  world 
travels  or  visiting  their  homes  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Florida, 
they  feel  truly  welcomed  by  the 
friendly  residents  and  loyal  staff 
of  Fox  Hill  Village.  Bob,  the 
former  CEO  of  ITEK,  and  Carol, 
mother  of  four  sons,  appreciate 
the  availability  of  onsite  cultural 
activities  like  college  courses, 
movies,  lectures,  and  concerts, 
the  convenient  fitness  center, 
and  dependable  security  that 
means  worry-free  travel.  Passionate  supporters  of  the  arts,  Bob  is  an  Honorary  Trustee  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  MFA  and  Carol  is  a  Life  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  an  Overseer  of  the  BSO.  Both  love  living  so  close  to  Boston  making  it  a  breeze  to  attend 
functions  in  the  city  yet  leave  time  to  cheer  at  their  grandsons’  football  games  in  Dedham  on  the 
same  day! 

Superb  options  in  dining,  distinguished  floor  plans,  Mass  General  associated  Wellness  Clinic, 
and  most  importantly,  the  flexibility  and  the  accommodation  afforded  by  resident  ownership 
and  management,  help  rate  Fox  Hill  Village  highest  in  resident  satisfaction. 

Like  Bob  and  Carol,  come  and  experience  for  yourself  the  incomparable  elegance  of  Fox  Hill 
Village,  New  England’s  premiere  retirement  community. 


To  learn  more,  call  us  at  781-329-4433  or  visit  us  on  the  web  at: 

www.foxhillvillage.com 

Developed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


& 

Fox  Hill  Village 
at  Westwood 


10  Longwood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090  (781)  329-4433  (Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 


reception  offering  beverages,  hors  d'oeuvres,  and  further  time  to  share  your  thoughts  with 
others.  Admission  is  free  for  all  of  these  sessions,  though  we  do  ask  that  you  please  e-mail 
customerservice@bso.org  to  reserve  your  place  for  the  date  or  dates  you're  planning  to 
attend. 


Upcoming  “Symphony+”  Events 

"Symphony+"  is  a  series  of  pre-  and  post-concert  events  that  enhance  the  overall  concert 
experience  by  connecting  food,  literature,  and  the  performing  and  visual  arts  to  the  BSO 
concerts  at  Symphony  Hall.  All  events  at  Symphony  Hall  are  free  of  charge  for  ticket  hold¬ 
ers;  off-site  events  require  an  additional  charge.  Ticket  holders  for  the  BSO  concerts  on 
Tuesday,  October  11;  Tuesday,  November  1;  Friday,  November  19,  and  Saturday,  December  1 
are  invited  to  a  reception  in  Higginson  Hall  after  the  performances  on  those  dates.  Please 
check  bso.org  for  further  details  about  these  and  other  upcoming  "Symphony+"  events. 

INDIVIDUAL  TICKETS  ARE  ON  SALE  FOR  ALL  CONCERTS  IN  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 
FOR  SPECIFIC  INFORMATION  ON  PURCHASING  TICKETS  BY  PHONE,  ONLINE,  BY  MAIL,  OR  IN 
PERSON  AT  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  PLEASE  SEE  PAGE  75  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  BOOK. 


Friday  Previews  and 
Open  Rehearsal  Talks 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  offers  Friday 
Preview  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  from  12:15- 
12:45  p.m.  prior  to  all  of  the  BSO's  Friday- 
afternoon  subscription  concerts  throughout 
the  season.  Open  Rehearsal  Talks  take  place 
from  9:30-10  a.m.  before  the  BSO's  Thursday- 
morning  Open  Rehearsals,  and  from  6:30-7 
p.m.  before  the  BSO's  Wednesday-evening 
Open  Rehearsals.  Free  to  ticket  holders,  and 
given  primarily  by  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel  and  Assistant 
Director  of  Program  Publications  Robert 
Kirzinger,  these  informative  half-hour  talks 
incorporate  recorded  examples  from  the 
music  to  be  performed. 

Go  Behind  the  Scenes; 

Symphony  Hall  Tours 

Get  a  rare  opportunity  to  go  behind  the  scenes 
at  Symphony  Hall  with  a  free,  guided  tour 
offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers.  Throughout  Symphony  season, 
experienced  volunteer  guides  discuss  the  his¬ 
tory  and  traditions  of  the  BSO  and  its  world- 
famous  home,  historic  Symphony  Hall,  while 
they  lead  participants  through  public  and 


selected  "behind-the-scenes"  areas  of  the 
building.  Free  walk-up  tours  lasting  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hour  take  place  this  fall  on  five 
Saturdays  at  2  p.m.  (October  8,  22;  Novem¬ 
ber  5, 19;  December  3)  and  nine  Wednesdays 
at  4  p.m.  (October  5, 12, 19,  26;  November  2, 
9, 16,  30;  December  7).  All  tours  begin  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  lobby  of  Symphony 
Hall.  Special  group  tours— free  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  school  and  community  groups,  or  at  a 
minimal  charge  for  tours  arranged  by  com¬ 
mercial  tour  operators— can  be  scheduled  in 
advance  (the  BSO's  schedule  permitting). 
Make  your  individual  or  group  tour  reserva¬ 
tions  today  by  visiting  bso.org,  by  contacting 
the  BSAV  office  at  (617)  638-9390,  or  by 
e-mailing  bsav@bso.org. 

Play  Your  Part:  Become  a 
Friend  of  the  BSO 

At  Symphony  Hall,  everyone  plays  a  part. 
From  the  musicians  on  stage,  to  the  crew 
behind  the  scenes,  to  the  ushers  and  box 
office  staff,  it  takes  hundreds  of  people  to  put 
on  a  performance— and  it  takes  the  dedicated 
support  of  thousands  of  Friends  of  the  BSO 
to  make  it  all  possible.  For  each  $1  the  BSO 
receives  in  ticket  sales,  it  must  raise  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1  to  cover  its  annual  expenses.  Friends 
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Schantz  Galleries 


CONTEMPORARY  ART 

3  Elm  Street.  Stockbridge.  MA  413.298.3044 


Representing  the  leading  artists 

WORKING  IN  GLASS 


SCHANTZGALLERIES.COM 
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Lino  Tagliapietra,  Fenice,  2011  11  x  39.75  x  5.5” 
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of  the  BSO  play  their  part  to  help  bridge  that 
gap,  keeping  the  music  playing  for  the  delight 
of  audiences  all  year  long.  In  addition  to  join¬ 
ing  a  community  of  like-minded  music  lovers, 
becoming  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  also  entitles 
you  to  benefits  that  bring  you  closer  to  the 
music  you  love  to  hear.  Friends  receive  ad¬ 
vance  ticket  ordering  privileges,  discounts 
at  the  Symphony  Shop,  and  the  BSO's  online 
newsletter  InTune,  invitations  to  such  exclu¬ 
sive  donor  events  as  BSO  and  Pops  working 
rehearsals,  and  much  more.  Friends  member¬ 
ships  start  at  just  $75.  To  play  your  part  with 
the  BSO  by  becoming  a  Friend,  please  call 
the  Friends  Office  at  (617)  638-9276,  e-mail 
friendsofthebso@bso.org,  or  join  online  at 
bso.org/contribute. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Muir  String  Quartet— BSO  violinist  Lucia 
Lin  and  principal  violist  Steven  Ansell,  violinist 
Peter  Zazofsky,  and  cellist  Michael  Reynolds— 
in  residence  at  Boston  University  since  1983, 
performs  Mozart's  String  Quartet  No.  16  in 
E-flat,  K.428,  Bartok's  String  Quartet  No.  2, 
and  Brahms's  String  Quartet  No.  2  in  A  minor, 
Opus  51,  No.  2,  on  Monday,  October  3,  at  8 
p.m.  at  BU's  Tsai  Performance  Center,  685 
Commonwealth  Avenue.  Admission  is  free. 
Call  (617)  353-8724  for  more  information. 

BSO  violist  Michael  Zaretsky  and  pianist  Alina 
Polyakov  perform  Schumann's  Marchenbuilder 
("Fairy  Tale  Pictures"),  Opus  113,  Brahms's 
Sonata  in  E-flat  for  viola  and  piano,  Opus  120, 
No.  2,  Glinka's  Sonata  for  Viola  and  Piano, 
and  Shostakovich's  Sonata  for  Viola  and  Piano, 
Opus  147,  on  Tuesday,  October  4,  at  8  p.m.  at 
BU's  Tsai  Performance  Center,  685  Common¬ 
wealth  Avenue.  Admission  is  free.  Call  (617) 
353-8724  for  more  information. 

BSO  clarinetist  Michael  Wayne  joins  soprano 
Junko  Watanabe  and  pianist  Robert  Merfeld 


in  works  by  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Faure,  and 
Schubert  on  Friday,  October  14,  at  8  p.m.  in 
Pickman  Hall  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in 
Cambridge.  Admission  is  free.  Call  (617)  876- 
0956,  ext.  1500,  for  more  information. 

BSO  Assistant  Conductor  Marcelo  Lehninger 
leads  the  New  England  Conservatory  Phil- 
harmonia  in  the  overture  to  Mozart's  Die 
Zauberflote,  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  88,  and 
Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  6,  Pastoral,  on 
Wednesday,  October  26,  at  8  p.m.  at  NEC's 
Jordan  Hall.  Admission  is  free. 

The  Information  Table: 

Find  Out  What’s  Happening 
At  the  BSO 

Are  you  interested  in  upcoming  BSO  concert 
information?  Special  events  at  Symphony 
Hall?  BSO  youth  activities?  Stop  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  table  in  the  Peter  &  Anne  Brooke 
Corridor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
of  Symphony  Hall  (orchestra  level).  There 
you  will  find  the  latest  performance,  mem¬ 
bership,  and  Symphony  Hall  information 
provided  by  knowledgeable  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 
The  BSO  Information  Table  is  staffed  before 
each  concert  and  during  intermission. 

Comings  and  Goings... 

Please  note  that  latecomers  will  be  seated 
by  the  patron  service  staff  during  the  first 
convenient  pause  in  the  program.  In  addition, 
please  also  note  that  patrons  who  leave  the 
hall  during  the  performance  will  not  be 
allowed  to  reenter  until  the  next  convenient 
pause  in  the  program,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
performers  or  other  audience  members  while 
the  concert  is  in  progress.  We  thank  you  for 
your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 
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Arrive 

Music  moves  the  soul. 
Commonwealth  moves  you  wherever 
you  need  to  go  with  virtuoso  service. 

Commonwealth  provides  the  finest 
chauffeured  transportation  services 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  all  around 
the  globe. 

We're  also  proud  of  our  history 
of  supporting  our  environment, 
our  community  and  its  cultural 
foundations. 


On  A  High  Note 

T he  Commonwealth  Way 


/  ; 

Commonwealth  Worldwide  is  honored  to  be 

the  Official  Chauffeured  Transportation  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops. 

V _ _ _ 


SM 


100 


OMMONWEALTH  WORLDWIDE 

CHAUFFEURED  TRANSPORTATION 


Six  time  winner  of  Inc.  Magazine's  ICIC  Top  100  Fastest  Growing  BEST  OF 
FI 

Inner  City  Companies  in  the  U.S.  and  Boston  Magazine's 


Four  time  winner  of  the  Best  of  Boston  Award  for  "Best  Car  Service." 


BOSTON 

2009 


800.558.5466  or  617.779.1919  •  commonwealthlimo.com 


ON  DISPLAY  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

This  season’s  BSO  Archives  exhibit,  located  throughout  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony 
levels  of  the  building,  displays  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Archives’  holdings,  which 
documents  countless  facets  of  the  orchestra’s  history — music  directors,  players  and 
instrument  sections,  and  composers,  as  well  as  the  world-famous  acoustics,  architec¬ 
tural  features,  and  multi-faceted  history  of  Symphony  Hall. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  EXHIBIT  INCLUDE,  ON  THE  ORCHESTRA  LEVEL  OF 
SYMPHONY  HALL: 

•  display  cases  in  the  Hatch  Corridor  spotlighting  two  works  commissioned  by  the 
BSO  in  conjunction  with  its  50th  anniversary  during  the  1930-31  season,  Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony  of  Psalms’’  and  Prokofiev’s  Symphony  No.  4 

•  display  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  focusing  on  BSO  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  the  formation  of  the  BSO’s  first  Board  of  Trustees  in  1918 

•  also  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  architec¬ 
tural  details  of  the  clerestory  windows  in  Symphony  Hall  that  were  refurbished  and 
reopened  in  2009 

EXHIBITS  ON  THE  FIRST-BALCONY  LEVEL  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL  INCLUDE: 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  trombone 
section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  flute  section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  search  for  a  new  music  director  in  1918,  leading  to 
the  appointment  of  the  BSO’s  first  French  conductor,  Henri  Rabaud 

•  a  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  history  of  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  focusing  particularly  on  dance  performances,  musical  recitals,  and  travelogues 


TOP  OF  PAGE,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

Roy  Harris  with  members  of  the  BSO's  trombone  section  in  February  1943,  when  the  BSO  premiered 
his  Symphony  No.  5  (photograph  by  Elizabeth  Timberman) 

Record  cover  for  the  BSO's  1950  RCA  Victor  commercial  recording  of  Prokofiev's  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 
featuring  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  narrator 

Publicity  photo  for  a  Symphony  Hall  appearance  by  Russian  ballerina  Anna  Pavlova,  c.1920-21 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

2011-2012 


FIRST  VIOLINS 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  McIntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexander  Velinzon 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L.,  and 
Bruce  A.  Beal  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C. 
Raley  chair 

Jennie  Shames* 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment  * 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn 
Berenson  Family  chair 

Tatiana  Dimitriades* 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 

Si-Jing  Huang* 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
chair 

Nicole  Monahan  * 

Mary  B  Saltonstall  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Wendy  Putnam* 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 


BERNARD  HAITINK 

LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Conductor  Emeritus 
endowed  m  perpetuity 


Xin  Ding* 

Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Glen  Cherry* 

Yuncong  Zhang* 

SECOND  VIOLINS 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Knudsen 

David  H.  and  Edith  C.  Howie 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken* 

Aza  Raykhtsaum* 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bonnie  Bewick*5 

James  Cooke* 

Victor  Romanul*5 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 

Catherine  French  * 

Jason  Horowitz* 

Julianne  Lee* 

Ala  Jojatu* 

VIOLAS 

Steven  Ansell 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director  Laureate 


Cathy  Basrak 

Assistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Robert  Barnes 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Mark  Ludwig* 

Rachel  Fagerburg* 

Kazuko  Matsusaka* 

Rebecca  Gitter* 

CELLOS 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sato  Knudsen 

Mischa  Nieland  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mihail  Jojatu 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

Jonathan  Miller* 

Owen  Young* 

John  F.  Cog  an,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L. 
Cornille  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Mickey  Katz* 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexandre  Lecarme* 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 
Music  Director 

endowed  in  perpetuity 


Adam  Esbensen  * 

Blaise  Dejardin* 

BASSES 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Levy 

Leith  Family  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
James  Orleans* 

Todd  Seeber* 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Stovall  * 

FLUTES 

Elizabeth  Rowe 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Clint  Foreman 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Elizabeth  Ostling 

Associate  Principal 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


photos  by  Michael  J.  Lutch 


PICCOLO 

Cynthia  Meyers 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

OBOES 

John  Ferrilio 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mark  McEwen 

James  and  Tina  Collias  chair 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

ENGLISH  HORN 

Robert  Sheena 

Beranek  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

CLARINETS 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Michael  Wayne 

Thomas  Martin 
Associate  Principal  & 

E-flat  clarinet 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K. 

Davis  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

BASS  CLARINET 

Craig  Nordstrom 

BASSOONS 

Richard  Svoboda 
Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Suzanne  Nelsen 

John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald 
chair 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 
Diana  Osgood  Tottenham/ 
Hamilton  Osgood  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

CONTRABASSOON 

Gregg  Henegar 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

HORNS 

James  Sommerville 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg/Edna  S. 
Kalman  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Rachel  Childers 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Jason  Snider 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley 
Family  chair 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 
chair 

TRUMPETS 

Thomas  Rolfs 
Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Wright 

Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 


Thomas  Siders 

Assistant  Principal 
Kathryn  H.  and  Edward  A/I. 
Lupean  chair 

Michael  Martin 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TROMBONES 

Toby  Oft 

Principal 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Stephen  Lange 

BASS  TROMBONE 

Douglas  Yeo 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TUBA 

Mike  Roylance 
Principal 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

TIMPANI 

Timothy  Genis 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

PERCUSSION 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Daniel  Bauch 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

chair 

(position  vacant) 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Barbara  Lee  chair 


HARP 

Jessica  Zhou 

Nicholas  and  Thalia  Zervas  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  by 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon 

VOICE  AND  CHORUS 

John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Conductor 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

LIBRARIANS 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

William  Shisler 

John  Perkel 

ASSISTANT 

CONDUCTORS 

Marcelo  Lehninger 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sean  Newhouse 

PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 
Timothy  Tsukamoto 

Assistant  Personnel  Managers 

STAGE  MANAGER 

John  Demick 

*  participating  in  a  system 
of  rotated  seating 
§  on  sabbatical  leave 
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Be  among  the  first  to  learn  more  about  the  next  evolution  of  senior  living. 

Visit  www.ProjectTrueNorth.org 


NORTH  HILL  865  Central  Avenue,  Needham,  AAA  02492  888-614-6383 
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It's  at  the  heart  of  their  performance.  And  ours 


Each  musician  reads  from  the  same  score,  but  each  brings  his  or  her  own 
artistry  to  the  performance.  It's  their  passion  that  creates  much  of  what 
we  love  about  music.  And  it's  what  inspires  all  we  do  at  Bose.  That's  why 
we're  proud  to  support  the  performers  you're  listening  to  today. 

We  invite  you  to  experience  what  our  passion  brings  to  the  performance 
of  our  products.  Please  call  or  visit  our  website  to  learn  more  -  including 
how  you  can  hear  Bose®  sound  for  yourself. 


www.Bose.com 
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The  Peace  Corps  and  its  invaluable  role  in  spreading  liberty  and  justice  around  the  world. 
Just  one  of  the  things  to  discover  about  John  F.  Kennedy’s  first  year  in  office. 

Visit  the  JFK  Presidential  Library  and  Museurifi. 

Columbia  Point,  Boston,  jfklibrary.org 
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A  Brief  History  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  131st  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22, 1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  businessman, 
philanthropist,  Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more 
than  125  years.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  South  America,  China,  and  Russia;  in 
addition,  it  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works  from 
today's  most  important  composers;  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  music  festivals;  it  helps  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  BSO 
Youth  Concerts  and  through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Boston 
community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  one  of  the  world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  young  composers,  con¬ 
ductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocalists.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the 
concert  and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  one  of  the 
world's  most  distinguished  chamber  ensembles  made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orches¬ 
tra's  principal  players,  and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established 
an  international  standard  for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the 
mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization 
dedicated  to  the  making  of  music  consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art, 
creating  performances  and  providing  educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest 
level  of  excellence.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences, 
governmental  assistance  on  both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity 
of  many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring 


Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  founder  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Boston  Youth  Symphony 
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OPENING  CONCERT 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  2011,  3PM 

Symphony  Hall 

BOSTON  YOUTH  SYMPHONY 

Federico  Cortese,  Conductor 


B  A  R  T  0  K  Suite  from  The  Miraculous  Mandarin 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  6  in  D  Major,  "Pastorale' 

with  a  performance  by  Repertory  Orchestra  and  Junior  Repertory  Orchestra 


ORCHESTRAS 

FEDERICO  CORTESE 
MUSI  C.\D  I R  E  C  T  O  R 


i 


Tickets  $25  and  $30 
Symphony  Hall 
617-266-1200 

www.BYSOweb.org 


In  residence  at  Boston  University 


At  Brookhaven,  lifecare  living  is  as  good  as  it  looks. 


Brookhaven  at  Lexington  offers  an  abundance  of  opportunities  for 
intellectual  growth,  artistic  expression  and  personal  wellness.  Our  residents 
share  your  commitment  to  live  a  vibrant  lifestyle  in  a  lovely  community. 

Call  today  for  a  tour! 

781.863.9660  •  800.283.11 14 
www.brookhavenatlexington.org 


BROOKHAVEN 

AT  LEXINGTON 

A  Full-Ser\ice  Lifecare  Retirement  Community 
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The  first  photo¬ 
graph,  actually 
a  collage,  of 
the  Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra  under 
Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882 


of  1881.  The  following  October  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as  music  director 
until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert 
halls,  was  opened  on  October  15, 1900.  The  BSO's  2000-01  season  celebrated  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  the  rich  history  of  music  performed  and  introduced  to  the 
world  at  Symphony  Hall  since  it  opened  over  a  century  ago. 

Georg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors— 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  ful¬ 
filling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These  con¬ 
certs,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company  (the  predecessor  to  RCA  Victor)  in  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency.  In  1918  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor.  He  was  succeed¬ 
ed  the  following  year  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  person¬ 
ality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
BSO's  first  live  concert  broadcasts,  privately  funded,  ran  from  January  1926  through  the 
1927-28  season.  Broadcasts  continued  sporadically  in  the  early  1930s,  regular  live  Boston 
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COLDWELL  BANKER 

PREVIEWS 

INTERNATIONAL 


-  Coldwell  Banker  - 1 - — 

PREVIEWS 

-  INTERNATIONAL®  - 

The  Luxury  Division  of  Coldwell  Banker  Residential  Brokerage 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$6,375,000.  Renovated  circa  1830  townhouse  with  formal 
reception  rooms,  chef’s  kitchen,  family  room  opening  to  garden,  six 
bedrooms,  roof  deck,  smart- house  technology  and  one  garage  parking 
space  included,  another  available.  Jonathan  P.  Radford,  617.335.1010 


BELMONT,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$5,950,000.  Rarely-available  Georgian  Revival  estate  located 
approximately  six  miles  to  Boston  with  16+  rooms,  three  stories  and 
unparalleled  views  of  downtown  Boston.  Set  on  3.6  acres  with  7,277+/- 
sq.  ft.  of  living  space.  Gail  Roberts,  617.245.4044 


DOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$6,900,000.  26-acre  estate  comprised  of  rolling  lawns,  woodland 
and  two  scenic  ponds,  including  a  main  residence,  guest  cottage, 
recreation  lodge,  carriage  house,  pool,  tennis  court  and  a  buildable  lot. 
Jonathan  P.  Radford,  617.335. 1010 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$2,895,000.  Built  in  c.  1 820  and  located  at  the  corner  of  Mount  Vernon 
Street  and  Cedar  Lane  Way,  this  home  was  renovated  in  2008  by  Kim 
Toomey.  Features  generous  ceiling  heights,  three  bedrooms,  two 
fireplaces  and  an  au  pair  suite.  lohn  Farrell  /  Cindy  Farrell,  978.927.1 1 1 1 


BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$2,195,000.  Fisher  Hill.  Arts-8c-Crafts  Stucco  Colonial  with  a 
2008  cook’s  kitchen,  grand  foyer,  five  fireplaces,  glass-filled  sunroom, 
5+  bedrooms  including  a  2009  master  suite,  finished  lower  level  and  a 
two-car  garage.  Jayne  Bennett  Friedberg,  617.431.4141 


WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,975,000.  Brickfront  Colonial  on  magnificent  3/4-acre+  lot  in 
Peirce  Estates.  Gracious  foyer  leads  to  well-proportioned  rooms; 
chef's  kitchen,  six  bedrooms  and  exceptional  neighborhood. 
Christine  Mayer,  78 1 .237.9090 


VISIT  NEWENGLANDMOVES.COM 
TO  VIEW  OUR  LUXURY  COLLECTION 
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Rush  ticket  line 
at  Symphony  Hall, 
probably  in  the  1930s 


Symphony  broadcasts  being  initiated  in  October  1935.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the 
orchestra's  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's 
dream  of  "a  good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with 
the  founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated 
by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930 
became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a 
century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  celebrat¬ 
ed  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton.  Keith  Lockhart  began  his 
tenure  as  twentieth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  in  May  1995,  succeeding  Mr.  Williams. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  in  1949.  Munch  continued  Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  com¬ 
posers  and  introduced  much  music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his 
tenure  the  orchestra  toured  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth 
Concerts  was  initiated  under  the  leadership  of  Harry  Ellis  Dickson.  Erich  Leinsdorf  began 
his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede¬ 
cessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center; 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg 
succeeded  Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres, 
made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television, 
led  the  1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in 
the  midwest. 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a 
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A  DAY  IN 


pompeii 


Exhibit  opens  October  2nd. 
Tickets  on  sale  now! 


Presented  in  partnership  with  Soprmtendenza  Speciaie  per  i  Beni  Archeologici  di  Napoli  e  Poinpei. 


Get  a  sneak  peek  of  the  Exhibit! 

61  7-723-2500,  61  7-589-041  7  (TTY) 

mos.org 
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Museum  of  Science. 
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HARRY  CHRISTOPHERS 
Artistic  Director 


Pergolesi  Stabat  Mater 


October  28  &  30  at  Jordan 


Rinaldo  Alessandrini, 

conductor  and  harpsichord 
Liesbeth  Devos,  soprano 
Emily  Righter.  mezzo-soprano 

A  rare  US  appearance  by  the  "daring 
and  flashy"  Rinaldo  Alessandrini. 

ALL  MUSIC  GUIDE 


Hall 


geminiani:  Concerto 
Grosso  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  3  No.  3 

j.s.  bach:  Harpsichord 
Concerto  in  D 

pergolesi:  Salve  Regina 

pergolesi:  Stabat  Mater 


Tickets  start  at  $20! 

Order  today:  ©  617  266  3605  (5)  handelandhaydn.org 
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Period  Instrument  Orchestra  and  Chorus 


main  entrance  still  on 
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Symphony  Hall  in  the 
M* *5%^  early  1940s,  with  the 


of  Massachusetts  and 
Huntington  avenues 
was  reconstructed  so 
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year  as  music  advisor  and  three  years  as  an  artistic  director  at  Tanglewood.  His  historic 
twenty-nine-year  tenure,  from  1973  to  2002,  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  BSO  conduc¬ 
tor;  in  the  summer  of  2002,  at  the  completion  of  his  tenure,  he  was  named  Music 
Director  Laureate.  Besides  maintaining  the  orchestra's  reputation  worldwide,  Ozawa 
reaffirmed  the  BSO's  commitment  to  new  music  through  the  commissioning  of  many 
new  works  (including  commissions  marking  the  BSO's  centennial  in  1981  and  the 
TMC's  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990),  played  an  active  role  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  and  further  expanded  the  BSO's  recording  activities.  In  1995  he  and  the  BSO 
welcomed  Bernard  Haitink  as  Principal  Guest  Conductor.  Named  Conductor  Emeritus  in 
2004,  Mr.  Haitink  has  led  the  BSO  in  Boston,  New  York,  at  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour  in 
Europe,  and  has  also  recorded  with  the  orchestra. 

The  first  American-born  conductor  to  hold  the  position,  James  Levine  was  music  director 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  2004  to  2011,  having  been  named  music  director 
designate  in  2001.  As  the  BSO's  fourteenth  music  director,  Levine  led  wide-ranging  pro¬ 
grams  that  balanced  great  orchestral,  operatic,  and  choral  classics  with  equally  signifi¬ 
cant  music  of  the  20th  and  21st  centuries,  including  newly  commissioned  works  from 
such  significant  American  composers  as  Carter,  Harbison,  Kirchner,  Lieberson,  Schuller, 
Williams,  and  Wuorinen.  In  addition,  he  appeared  as  pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  and  released  a  number  of  recordings,  all  drawn  from  live  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall,  on  BSO  Classics,  the  orchestra's  own  label.  At  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  he  conducted  the  TMC  Orchestra  and  worked  with  the  TMC  Fellows  in  classes 
devoted  to  orchestral  repertoire,  Lieder,  and  opera.  In  late  summer  2007,  he  led  the  BSO 
in  an  acclaimed  tour  of  European  music  festivals. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts  annually. 

It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and  per¬ 
manent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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It  takes  a  dedicated  craftsman  to 
create  a  flawless  instrument. 

Shouldn't  your  investments  be 
handled  with  the  same  expertise? 


FIDUCIARYTRUST 

REAP  THE  DIVIDENDS 

FIDUCIARY-TRUST.COM 

175  FEDERAL  STREET  BOSTON.  MA 


INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  I  TRUST  SERVICES  I  ESTATE  AND  FINANCIAL  PLANNING  I  FAMILY  OFFICE  SERVICES  I  ESTATE  SETTLEMENT 


WE  SALUTE 

the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  Rich 
of  Enhancing  Lives. 


We  Look  Forward  to  Doing  the  Same  for  Boston-Area  Seniors. 


Waterstone  at  Wellesley, 
Retirement  Living  for 
Independent  Seniors. 
Opening  Spring  2012. 

Distinctive  Culture.  Active  Lifestyle. 

83  Apartments  of  Distinction. 

Five-Star  Amenities.  Concierge  Service. 
Gourmet,  Chef-Inspired  Dining. 

Indoor  Pool.  Pub. 

Heated  Parking  Garage. 

Salon  &  Spa. 


Now  accepting  reservations  for  membership 
in  Club  27,  our  exclusive  founders  group  where 
members  enjoy  pre-construction  pricing,  best 
apartment  choices  and  special  incentives. 


www.WaterstoneAtWellesley.com 

Visit  our  Welcome  Center 
for  a  preview  of  the 
exclusive  senior  lifestyle  at 
40  Washington  Street  in 
Wellesley. 


WATERSTONE 

AT  WELLESLEY 

781.236.3448 


27  Washington  Street,  Wellesley 


Welcome  to  Opening  Night! 

As  Co-Chairs  of  this  evening's  Opening  Night  at  Symphony,  we  welcome  you  to  Symphony 
Hall  for  this  annual  tradition— one  that  has  reached  an  unprecedented  level  of  support 
this  year.  We  have  been  inspired  by  the  outpouring  of  enthusiasm  and  generosity  from 
not  only  our  dedicated  Committee  and  Board  members,  but  also  the  many  new  members 
of  the  BSO  family  who  have  invested  in  the  BSO's  musical  mission.  This  evening's  gala 
event  sold  out  well  in  advance,  raising  a  record  amount  of  more  than  $1  million  for  the  BSO. 

Aside  from  the  vital  financial  support  that  Opening  Night  at  Symphony  provides,  we  are 
especially  proud  of  how  this  evening  has  become  a  marquee  event  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
Tonight  represents  the  start  of  another  exceptional  season  at  Symphony,  one  that  will 
continue  to  add  to  the  BSO's  long  legacy  of  breathtaking  performances  here  at  world- 
renowned  Symphony  Hall. 

For  more  than  110  years,  all  of  the  greatest  talents  of  music  have  performed  on  this 
stage— and  that  trend  continues  tonight  and  throughout  this  season.  With  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  array  of  guest  artists  and  conductors,  in  addition  to  a  series  of  legendary  works  mixed 
with  new  pieces  from  modern  composers,  this  season  is  certain  to  be  an  unparalleled 
artistic  success. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  all  who  have  helped  to  make  this  a  very  special 
evening,  including  a  dedicated  Committee,  as  well  as  all  of  you  who  have  made  the  BSO 
and  Symphony  Hall  as  important  a  part  of  your  lives  as  we  have. 

With  our  gratitude, 

Carmine  A.  and  Beth  V.  Martignetti 


Thomas  G.  Sternberg  and  Katherine  Chapman 
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Opening  Night  at  Symphony  2011 
Benefactor  Committee 


BENEFACTOR  CO-CHAIRS 

Carmine  A.  and  Beth  V.  Martignetti 
Thomas  G.  Sternberg  and  Katherine  Chapman 


BENEFACTOR  COMMITTEE 

Alii  and  Bill  Achtmeyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis 

Mark  and  Linda  Borden 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke 

Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin 

Gregory  E.  Bulger  and  Richard  J.  Dix 

Katie  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 

Ronald  and  Ronni  Casty 

Richard  and  Patricia  Cavanagh 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

John  and  Diddy  Cullinane 

Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme 

Julie  and  Ronald  M.  Druker 

Alan  Dynner  and  Lisa  Greiner 

Thomas  and  Ann  Fissler 


Sally  and  Michael  Gordon 
Jerry  and  Darlene  Jordan 
Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow 
Ted  and  Debbie  Kelly 
Joyce  Linde 

Elizabeth  W.  and  John  M.  Loder 
Dr.  Robert  and  Jane  B.  Mayer 
Joseph  C.  McNay 
Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr. 

Sandra  Moose  and  Eric  Birch 
Megan  and  Robert  O'Block 
Maureen  and  Joe  Roxe 
Arthur  I.  Segel 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Season  Sponsor: 


UBS 


OPENING  NIGHT  AT  SYMPHONY 
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Opening  Night  at  Symphony 

Friday,  September  30,  2011 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recognizes  with  extreme  gratitude  the  following  individuals 
and  companies  for  their  incredible  support  of  this  year's  Opening  Night  at  Symphony. 


PLATINUM  BENEFACTORS  $50,000  + 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow 
Ted  and  Debbie  Kelly 
Joyce  Linde 

Carmine  A.  and  Beth  V.  Martignetti 

GOLD  BENEFACTORS  $25,000  -  $49,999 

Alii  and  Bill  Achtmeyer 
John  and  Diddy  Cullinane 


$5,000  -  $9,999 

Helaine  B.  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis 
Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 
Peter  and  Anne  Brooke 
Jonathan  and  Margot  Davis 
Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky 


Megan  and  Robert  O'Block 
Thomas  G.  Sternberg  and 
Katherine  Chapman 


Ray  and  Maria  Stata 


Thomas  and  Ann  Fissler 


Connie  and  Peter  Lacaillade 
Elizabeth  W.  and  John  M.  Loder 
Linda  A.  Mason  and  Roger  H.  Brown 
Sandra  Moose  and  Eric  Birch 
Joseph  C.  McNay/ 

The  New  England  Foundation 
Pernod  Ricard,  USA 
Maureen  and  Joe  Roxe/ 

The  Roxe  Foundation 
Patti  B.  Saris  and  Arthur  I.  Segel 
Paul  and  Kelly  Verrochi 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
Drs.  Christoph  and  Sylvia  Westphal 
Elizabeth  and  James  Westra 


Jennifer  Mugar  Flaherty  and 
Mr.  Peter  G.  Flaherty  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Dozier  Gardner 
Prof.  Paul  L.  Joskow  and 
Dr.  Barbara  Chasen  Joskow 
Cynthia  and  Robert  J.  Lepofsky 


SILVER  BENEFACTORS  $15,000  -  $24,999 

Alan  S.  and  Lorraine  D.  Bressler 
Diageo  North  America 

BRONZE  BENEFACTORS  $10,000  -  $14,999 

George  and  Roberta  Berry 

Mark  and  Linda  Borden 

Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin 

Katie  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 

Eleanor  L.  Campbell  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 

Ronald  and  Ronni  Casty 

Richard  and  Patricia  Cavanagh 

John  F.  Cogan  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

Constellation  Wines 

Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme 

Julie  and  Ronald  M.  Druker 

Alan  Dynner  and  Lisa  Greiner 

E.  &  J.  Gallo  Winery,  Inc. 

Jerry  and  Darlene  Jordan 
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Richard  and  Nancy  Lubin 
Kate  and  Al  Merck 
Ann  Merrifield  and  Wayne  Davis 
William  and  Lia  Poorvu 
William  and  Helen  Pounds 

$2,500  -  $4,999 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell 
Jeffrey  E.  Marshall 
Dr.  Robert  and  Jane  B.  Mayer 
Moet  Hennessy  USA 

$1,000  -  $2,499 

Jonathan  Abbott  and  Shari  Malyn 
Jim  and  Virginia  Aisner 
Harlan  and  Lois  Anderson 
Marjorie  Arons-Barron  and  James  Barron 
Gregory  E.  Bulger  and  Richard  J.  Dix 
Mrs.  Linda  Cabot  Black 
Joanne  and  Timothy  Burke 
Dr.  Lawrence  H.  and  Roberta  Cohn 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Cooney  and  Mrs.  Peggy  Reiser 
Joan  and  Ronald  Curhan 
Robert  and  Sylvia  de  Valle 
Dr.  Ronald  F.  Dixon  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ohashi 
Roger  and  Judith  Feingold 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  D.  Field 
Sanford  and  Isanne  Fisher 
Martin  Gantshar 
Barbara  and  Robert  Glauber 
Sally  and  Michael  Gordon 
Mr.  John  Hitchcock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Hunt 
Tom  and  Nicole  Hynes 

IN-KIND  DONORS 

Be  Our  Guest 

Boston  Gourmet 

Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured 
Transportation 
Constellation  Wines 
Diageo  North  America 

List  os  of  September  12,  2011 


John  S.  and  Cynthia  Reed 
Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 
Gilda  and  Alfred  Slifka 
Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner 


Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse 
Robert  and  Roberta  Winters 
Rosalyn  Kempton  Wood 


Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Joan  B.  Kennedy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Klinck  Jr. 

Diane  Krane  and  Myles  Slosberg 

Dale  and  Bob  Mnookin 

Keith  and  Angela  Motley 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Ann  M.  Philbin 

Wendy  C.  Philbrick 

Claudio  and  Penny  Pincus 

Drs.  Joseph  J.  and  Deborah  M.  Plaud 

Jonathan  and  Amy  Poorvu 

Peter  and  Suzanne  Read 

Howard  and  Sharon  Rich 

Debbie  and  Alan  Rottenberg 

David  and  Marie  Louise  Scudder 

Margery  and  Lewis  Steinberg 

Rick  and  Terry  Stone 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Jacqueline  and  Albert  Togut 

John  and  Margaret  Towers 

Anonymous  (2) 

E.  &  J.  Gallo  Winery,  Inc. 

High  Output 
Moet  Hennessy  USA 
Pernod  Ricard,  USA 
Winston  Flowers 
W.J.  Deutsch  &  Sons 
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BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

131st  season,  2011-2012 


Friday,  September  30,  6pm  |  opening  night  at  symphony 


ANNE-SOPHIE  MUTTER,  violin  and  conductor 


ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  3  IN  G,  K.2l6 

(cadenzas  by  Sam  Franko) 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Rondeau:  Allegro 

VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  5  IN  A,  K.219 

(cadenzas  by  Joseph  Joachim;  new  version  by  Ossip  Schnirlin) 

Allegro  aperto— Adagio— Allegro  aperto 
Adagio 

Rondeau:  Tempo  di  menuetto 


Please  note  that  there  will  be  no  intermission  in  this  concert. 


UBS  ls  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Pianos,  selected  exclusively  for  Symphony  Hall. 

Special  thanks  to  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts,  and 
Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

Concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on  a  Stradivarius  violin,  known  as  the  "Lafont,"  generously  donated 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  the  O’Block  Family. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting  devices, 
pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 
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BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

131st  season,  2011-2012 


Saturday,  October  1,  8pm 
ANNE-SOPHIE  MUTTER,  violin  and  conductor 

VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  2  IN  D,  K.211 

(cadenzas  by  Zino  Francescatti) 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante 
Rondeau:  Allegro 

VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  1  IN  B-FLAT,  K.207 
(cadenzas  by  Hans  Sitt) 

Allegro  moderato 

Adagio 

Presto 

{INTERMISSION} 

VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  4  IN  D,  K.2l8 
(cadenzas  by  Joseph  Joachim) 

Allegro 

Andante  cantabile 

Rondeau:  Andante  grazioso— Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


. _ UBS  IS  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 

This  concert  will  end  about  9:45. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Pianos,  selected  exclusively  for  Symphony  Hall. 

Special  thanks  to  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts,  and 
Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

Concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on  a  Stradivarius  violin,  known  as  the  "Lafont,"  generously  donated 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  the  O'Block  Family. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting  devices, 
pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 


WEEK  1  PROGRAM 
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Names  and/or  references  to  third  parties  »n  this  print  advertisement  are  used  with  permission.  C  UBS  2011  All  rights  reserved. 


www.ubs.com/wewillnotrest-us 


Cynthia  Meyers  will  not  rest. 


Until  our  dedication  shows  in  everything  we  do. 

Until  we've  given  everything  we  can. 

Shone  a  light  in  all  the  corners. 

Until  we've  left  no  stone  unturned,  no  possibility  untried. 

Until  we've  left  our  mark  on  the  present,  and  the  future. 

UBS  is  proud  to  be  the  Season  Sponsor  of  the  BSO  and  the 
inaugural  sponsor  of  the  BSO  Academy  School  Initiative. 

Not  just  because  we're  fans,  but  because  we  share  a  common  trait; 

a  refusal  to  allow  good  enough  to  be  good  enough. 


We  will  not  rest 


UBS 


Bonhams 


Are  you  wearing 
your  jewelry 
or  just  insuring  it? 


If  you  are  paying  high 
insurance  premiums  and 
not  wearing  your  jewelry, 
you  may  wish  to  sell  at 
auction. 

A  ruby  and  diamond 
brooch,  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels 
Sold  for  $87,840 


Bonhams  jewelry  specialists 
will  be  in  the  Boston  area  to 
offer  complimentary  auction 
estimates  with  a  view  to 
selling  in  New  York  auctions. 

+1  617  742  0909 
amy.corcoran@bonhams.com 


International  Auctioneers  and  Appraisers  -  bonhams.com/boston 

©20)  1  Bonhams  Auctioneers  Corp.  All  rights  reserved.  MA  Auctioneers  License  Nos.  2656,  2712 


Life  at  Newbury  Court: 
Whatever  you  want  to  do  now... or  later. 


"If  a  man  loses  pace  with  his 
companions ,  perhaps  it  is  because 
he  hears  a  different  drummer. 

Let  him  step  to  the  music  which  he 
hears ,  however  measured,  or  far  away. 
—Henry  David  Thoreau 


100  NEWBURY  COURT  •  CONCORD,  MA  01742 


978.369.5155  WWW.NEWBURYCOURT.ORG 
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Guest  Artist 


Anne-Sophie  Mutter 


For  thirty-five  years,  violinist  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  has  sustained  a  career  of  exceptional  musi¬ 
cianship  with  an  unwavering  commitment  to  the  future  of  classical  music.  Since  her  interna¬ 
tional  debut  at  the  Lucerne  Festival  in  1976,  followed  by  a  solo  appearance  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  at  the  Salzburg  Whitsun  Concerts,  she  has  appeared  in  all  the  major  concert  halls 
of  Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and  Asia.  In  addition  to  performing  and  recording  the 
established  masterpieces  of  the  violin  repertoire,  Ms.  Mutter  is  an  avid  champion  of  20th- 
and  21st-century  violin  repertoire  in  both  orchestral  and  chamber  music  settings;  she  has  had 
new  works  composed  for  her  by  Sebastian  Currier,  Henri  Dutilleux,  Sofia  Gubaidulina,  Witold 
Lutostawski,  Norbert  Moret,  Krzysztof  Penderecki,  Sir  Andre  Previn,  and  Wolfgang  Rihm.  She 
also  devotes  her  time  to  numerous  charity  projects  and  supports  the  development  of  young, 
exceptionally  talented  musicians.  Highlights  of  2011,  which  marks  the  35th  anniversary  of  her 
Lucerne  Festival  debut  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  have  included  performances  of  Dvorak's  Violin 
Concerto  in  Germany  and  Austria  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Sir  Simon 
Rattle  and  in  Spain  with  the  Orquesta  Sinfonica  de  Galicia  under  Victor  Pablo  Perez;  an  eleven- 
city  European  tour  with  "Mutter's  Virtuosi,"  a  new  ensemble  of  fourteen  current  and  former 
scholarship  holders  of  the  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  Foundation,  which  will  also  tour  Asia  in  2013 
(the  2011  tour  repertoire  includes  Mendelssohn's  Opus  20  Octet  for  Strings,  Vivaldi's  Four 
Seasons,  and  works  for  violin  and  double  bass  by  Penderecki  and  Previn  commissioned  by  the 
Anne-Sophie  Mutter  Foundation);  and  performances  with  longtime  recital  partner  Lambert 
Orkis  in  Germany,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  the  United  States.  Artist-in-Residence 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  for  2010-11,  Ms.  Mutter  performed  three  different  concert 
programs  including  five  premieres.  Her  July  European  tour  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Manfred  Honeck  featured  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  and  the  premiere 


OPENING  NIGHT/WEEK  1  GUEST  ARTIST 


of  Rihm's  Lichtes  Spiel  in  Germany,  the  UK,  Lithuania,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  Besides  opening 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  2011-12  season  performing  the  five  Mozart  violin  concertos 
as  both  conductor  and  soloist,  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  also  opens  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  sea¬ 
son  with  Mr.  Honeck.  Additionally  this  year  she  performs  with  the  London  Philharmonic  under 
Kurt  Masur  and  the  London  Symphony  under  Valery  Gergiev. 

Ms.  Mutter's  many  recordings  have  earned  such  awards  as  the  German  Record  Prize,  the 
Record  Academy  Prize,  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque,  the  International  Record  Prize,  and  several 
Grammys.  In  honor  of  Mozart's  250th  birthday,  she  recorded  all  of  his  major  compositions  for 
violin.  Recent  recordings  include  Gubaidulina's  Violin  Concerto  In  tempus  proesens,  Bach's  vio¬ 
lin  concertos  in  A  minor  and  E  major,  a  Mendelssohn  bicentenary  CD  and  DVD  release  featur¬ 
ing  both  symphonic  music  and  chamber  works,  and  Brahms's  violin  sonatas.  For  her  35th 
stage  anniversary  Deutsche  Grammophon  is  releasing  "ASM  35,"  a  comprehensive  box  set 
with  all  of  her  DG  recordings  and  some  unpublished  rarities,  and,  concurrently,  live  recordings 
of  the  New  York  premieres  of  Rihm's  Lichtes  Spiel  and  Currier's  Time  Machines  from  her  2010- 
11  New  York  Philharmonic  residency.  In  2008  Ms.  Mutter  established  the  Anne-Sophie  Mutter 
Foundation  to  increase  worldwide  support  for  promising  young  musicians.  The  organization 
grew  out  of  the  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  Circle  of  Friends  Foundation,  which  was  founded  in  1997. 
Ms.  Mutter  is  also  interested  in  the  global  medical  and  social  problems  of  our  time.  She  regu¬ 
larly  lends  her  support  to  various  charitable  causes,  this  year  performing  benefit  concerts  for 
the  Hanna  and  Paul  Grab  Foundation  and  for  the  Swiss  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  Recent  hon¬ 
ors  include  Musical  America's  2011  Musician  of  the  Year  Award,  an  honorary  doctorate  from 
the  Norwegian  University  of  Science  and  Technology  in  Trondheim,  the  European  St.  Ulrich's 
Prize,  the  Cristobal  Gabaroon  Award,  the  International  Ernst  von  Siemens  Music  Prize,  and 
the  Leipzig  Mendelssohn  Prize.  Among  many  other  honors,  she  holds  the  Grand  Order  of 
Merit  of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  the  French  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Bavarian 
Order  of  Merit,  and  the  Great  Austrian  Order  of  Merit. 

Anne-Sophie  Mutter  made  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  February  1983  under 
Seiji  Ozawa's  direction,  subsequently  appearing  with  the  orchestra  on  numerous  occasions  in 
Boston  and  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  in  1992  at  Tanglewood.  Her  most  recent  BSO  appearances 
were  as  soloist  in  the  March  2002  world  premiere  of  Andre  Previn's  Violin  Concerto,  a  BSO 
commission,  followed  by  an  additional  performance  in  October  2002,  and  in  the  April  2007 
world  premiere  performances  of  Previn's  Double  Concerto  for  Violin,  Double  Bass,  and 
Orchestra  with  bass  soloist  Roman  Patkolo  and  the  composer  on  the  podium,  in  a  program 
also  featuring  her  as  soloist  in  Mozart's  Violin  Concerto  No.  1.  Live  performances  of  both 
Previn  concertos  have  been  issued  on  CD  by  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Previously  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  she  had  recorded,  also  for  DG,  with  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  in 
February  1991,  Bartok's  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  and  Norbert  Moret's  En  Reve  for  violin  and 
orchestra.  Other  works  Ms.  Mutter  has  performed  with  the  BSO  over  the  years  include 
Bruch's  G  minor  violin  concerto  (the  vehicle  for  her  1983  BSO  debut),  Lalo's  Symphonie  espag- 
nole,  the  violin  concertos  of  Beethoven,  Stravinsky,  and  Tchaikovsky,  and  Mozart's  violin  con¬ 
certos  3  and  5. 
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Anne-Sophie  Mutter  on  Mozart’s  Violin  Concertos 


The  following  is  excerpted  from  an  Interview  with  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  that  appears  in  the 
booklet  accompanying  her  complete  recording  of  the  Mozart  Violin  Concertos  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon  with  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Mozart  himself  performed  all  of  his  violin  concertos  with  tremendous  success,  particularly 
the  First  which  is  still  in  the  Italian  virtuoso  style,  where  the  orchestra  stays  modestly  in 
the  background  while  the  violin  does  somersaults.  The  Second  is  much  more  elegant, 
reflecting  the  French  influence,  including  the  Rondeau  finale,  but  these  first  two  are  more 
conventional  in  every  sense  compared  with  the  last  three.  Alfred  Einstein  was  right  to 
describe  the  Adagio  of  the  G  major  Third  Concerto,  K.216,  as  seeming  to  have  fallen 
straight  from  heaven:  the  effect  of  muted  strings  was  quite  new,  and  gives  the  entire 
movement  a  magical  atmosphere;  and  the  Rondeau  is  much  more  daring  than  the  previ¬ 
ous  ones.  What's  more,  there's  now  an  equal  dialogue  between  violin  and  orchestra,  as 
opposed  to  the  first  two  concertos,  where  it's  merely  the  partner  in  the  background.  Here 
Mozart  has  achieved  the  ideal  shape  of  the  violin  concerto. 

The  opening  of  K.218  is  considered  by  many  violinists  to  be  very  difficult:  it's  way  up  on 
the  E  string,  a  little  fanfare,  and  some  of  my  colleagues  hate  to  be  up  there.  But  that  con¬ 
certo  is  remarkable  in  another  way,  too:  the  tutti  has  something  of  a  symphonic  drama, 
much  more  elaborate  than  before,  more  developed.  The  Andante  is  introduced  by  the 
wonderful  singing  of  the  oboes,  and  the  final  Rondeau  surprises  us  with  its  meter  and 
mood  changes.  But  the  crowning  achievement  is  K.219,  because  there  Mozart  experi¬ 
ments  with  many  new  ideas.  That  is  the  most  daring  and  multi-layered  concerto,  full  of 
abrupt  emotional  changes. 

My  continuing  love  for  Mozart  dates  back  to  when,  very  modestly,  I  gave  my  debut  at 
nine,  playing  the  Second  Violin  Concerto  with  a  provincial  orchestra.  I  made  a  more 
spectacular  debut  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  Salzburg  when  I  was  thirteen,  playing  the 
wonderful  G  major.  And  since  then  Mozart  has  always  been  present  on  a  daily  basis  in 
my  life:  his  spirit  is  always  present,  even  when  I'm  playing  contemporary  repertoire,  and 
I've  always  been  trying  out  new  ways  to  get  closer  to  him.  He's  the  composer  I  have 
grown  up  with,  who  was  always  there  waiting  for  me,  at  every  juncture  of  my  career. 


ANNE-SOPHIE  MUTTER  ON  MOZART'S  VIOLIN  CONCERTOS 


UBURBAN  SERENITY. 

Just  minutes  from  Boston. 


AT  BELMONT  HILL 
Belmont,  MA 


Superlative  2-  and  3-bedroom 
townhomes.  Surrounded  by  nature, 
yet  just  minutes  from  Boston. 


617-489-4898 

www.TheWoodlandsAtBelmontHill.com 


Proudly  presented  by  Northland  Residential  Corporation, 
New  England's  premier  developer  of  extraordinary  properties. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-jlat,  K.207 
Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  D ,  K.211 
Violin  Concerto  No.  3  in  G,  K.216 
Violin  Concerto  No.  4  in  D,  K.218 
Violin  Concerto  No.  5  in  A,  K.219 


JOANNES  CHRISOSTOMUS  WOLFGANG  GOTTLIEB  MOZART— who  began  calling  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777  (he  used  “Amadeus”  only  in  jest) — 
was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5, 1791.  It  was 
long  believed  that  Mozart  composed  all  five  of  his  violin  concertos  between  April  and  December 
1775,  but  based  on  evidence  gleaned  from  the  autograph  manuscripts,  the  first  of  them,  K.207,  was 
more  likely  composed  in  1773.  The  dates  on  the  five  manuscripts  are,  respectively,  April  14,  1773 
(K.207);  June  :4>  :77 5  (K.211);  September  12,  1775  (K.216),  October  1775  (K.218),  and  December  20, 
1775  (K.219).  We  have  no  information  about  the  first  performances,  though  we  do  know  that  Mozart 
at  some  point  played  each  of  them,  even  if  he  likely  composed  them  with  other  Salzburg-based 
violinists  in  mind  (e.g.,  the  Salzburg  concertmaster  Antonio  Brunetti). 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  VIOLIN  SOLOIST,  the  scores  of  all  five  concertos  call  for  two  oboes,  two 
horns,  and  strings,  except  that  the  slow  movement  of  No.  3  calls  for  two  flutes  rather  than  oboes, 
the  original  Salzburg  wind  players  presumably  doubling  on  those  instruments. 


The  year  1756  was  very  important  in  the  life  of  Leopold  Mozart  (1719-1787)  both  personally 
and  professionally.  In  January,  his  son  Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  was  born,  and  as  Leopold 
later  said,  he  was  "a  miracle  which  God  let  be  born  in  Salzburg.”  Six  months  after  the  birth 
of  his  son,  Leopold  published  his  Essay  on  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Violin  Playing.  Leopold 
was  in  a  unique  position  to  write  such  a  work.  Not  only  was  he  an  excellent  violinist  and 
teacher,  but  he  had  also  been  in  the  service  of  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Salzburg  since  1740, 
serving  as  composer  and  assistant  maestro  di  cappella.  The  book  was  published  in  Augsburg, 
Leopold's  hometown,  but  quickly  made  its  way  throughout  Europe.  Soon  the  treatise  was  in 
such  high  demand  that  it  was  translated  into  Dutch,  French,  and  English.  Leopold  himself 
expanded  and  reissued  the  work  in  1770  and  again  in  1787,  the  year  of  his  death. 


Leopold's  text  is  important  even  today.  Not  only  does  it  deal  with  violin  technique,  but  it 
addresses  performance  practice,  composition,  and  aesthetics,  thereby  presenting  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  the  18th-century  musician.  Through  it,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  Leopold's  com- 
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SEVENTY-FIRST  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-ONE  AND  FIFTY-TWO 


Fourteenth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  1,  at  2:15  o’clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  2,  at  8:30  o’clock 


ERNEST  ANSERMET  Conducting 


Bach . Overture  (Suite)  No.  3  in  D  major,  for  Orchestra 

I.  Overture 

II.  Air 

III.  Gavotte  I;  Gavotte  II 

IV.  Bounce 

V.  Gigue 

Mozart . Violin  Concerto  in  G  major,  K.  216 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Rondeau:  Allegro 

( First  •performance  at  these  concerts) 


Honegger 

Ravel  . . . 
Ravel  . . . 


INTERMISSION 

Monopartita 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
“Pacific  231,”  Orchestral  Movement 

. “Tzigane,”  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

. “La  Valse,”  Choreographic  Poem 


SOLOIST 

ARTHUR  GRUMIAUX 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

This  program  will  end  about  4:05  o’clock  on  Friday  afternoon, 
10:20  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening. 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH  (FM) . 

[  639  ] 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  Mozart's  Violin  Concerto  No.  3  in  G, 
K.216,  on  February  1  and  2,  1952,  with  soloist  Arthur  Grumiaux  under  the  direction  of  Ernest  Ansermet 
(B SO  Archives) 
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prehensive  teaching  style,  which  sheds  light  on  Wolfgang's  development  as  a  musician  and 
a  young  man.  Leopold  was  his  son's  most  important  teacher,  advising  him  on  everything— 
literature,  mathematics,  philosophy,  religion,  and  of  course  music.  Indeed,  when  Leopold 
realized  how  formidable  Mozart's  talent  was,  he  put  aside  his  own  career  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  educating  his  son. 

When  Wolfgang  was  a  boy,  he  traveled  with  his  family  throughout  Europe,  where  his  father 
showcased  his  son's  enormous  talents.  Mozart  is  often  depicted  as  playing  the  piano  or 
harpsichord,  but  what  is  sometimes  forgotten  is  his  extraordinary  accomplishment  as  a 
string  player.  Although  he  preferred  to  play  the  viola,  and  later  featured  it  in  some  of  his 
most  impressive  chamber  works  (the  string  quintets  K.174,  515,  and  516,  which  add  an 
extra  viola  to  the  string  quartet),  Mozart  was  a  distinguished  violinist.  In  1777  he  wrote  to 
his  father,  "I  played  as  if  I  were  the  finest  fiddler  in  all  Europe,"  to  which  his  father  replied, 
"You  yourself  do  not  know  how  well  you  play  the  violin."  Strong  praise  indeed  from  Leopold, 
who  usually  had  nothing  but  scorn  for  other  violinists! 

When  Mozart  and  his  father  returned  from  two  trips  to  Italy  in  the  late  1760s  and  early 
1770s,  Mozart  found  himself  back  in  Salzburg  without  the  opera  commissions  or  a  permanent 
position  in  Italy  he  had  so  desired.  It  was  then  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  instrumental 
composition,  writing  many  of  his  famous  serenades  (including  the  Serenata  notturna,  K.239; 
Hoffner,  K.250,  and  Posthorn,  K.320),  his  first  original  piano  concerto  (K.175),  and,  of  course, 
the  violin  concertos. 

Mozart's  compositional  development  in  the  concerto  genre  can  be  traced  through  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  these  five  violin  concertos.  Although  they  were  all  written  within  a  mere  two 
years  of  each  other,  one  can  clearly  see  in  them  Mozart's  progression  from  a  competent 
composer  indebted  to  the  past,  to  a  master  of  the  genre,  experimenting  with  innovative 
techniques  such  as  abrupt  shifts  in  tone,  texture,  and  passion  within  a  single  movement. 
Perhaps  these  techniques  are  traceable  in  part  to  his  father's  precept  that  a  good  performer 
should  be  able  to  move  without  effort  from  the  "mournful  to  the  merry...  in  a  word,  he 
must  play  everything  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  himself  be  moved  by  it."  Mozart's  concertos 
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DEPOSIT  &  CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  &  TRUST  •  COMMERCIAL  BANKING 


Not  all  philanthropists  have 

BUILDINGS  NAMED  AFTER  THEM. 


Philanthropic  giving  is  always  welcome,  regardless  of  what  form  it  takes. 
Boston  Private  Bank  &  Trust  Company’s  Donor  Advised  Fund  is  a  simple  and 
flexible  tool  that  makes  charitable  giving  easier  than  ever.  It  enables  you  to  set 
aside  funds  and  recommend  grants  to  qualified  nonprofit  organizations  according 
to  your  interests  and  on  your  timetable,  all  while  realizing  a  tax  benefit.  It  is 
just  one  of  the  ways  we  make  the  connections  that  count  —  connections  to  the 
financial  expertise  you  need,  and  a  personal  connection  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
sum  of  our  transactions. 


Boston  Private  Bank 
E3  Trust  Company 


Please  contact  Richard  MacKinnon,  Senior  Vice  President,  at  (617)  912-4287 
or  nnackinnon@bostonprivatebank.com 


Investments  arc  not  FDIC  insured,  have  no  Bank  guarantee,  are  not  a  deposit,  and  may  lose  value. 


Leopold  Mozart 


move  seamlessly  between  extremes  of  emotion  and  passion;  and  when  experiencing  a 
good  performance,  the  audience  should  too. 


The  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-flat,  K.207  [Saturday,  October  i],  was  written  in  Salzburg 
in  April  1773,  perhaps  in  anticipation  of  a  trip  that  Mozart  and  his  father  took  to  Vienna  in 
July  of  that  same  year.  K.207  is  Mozart's  very  first  surviving  original  concerto  for  any 
instrument,  preceding  the  K.175  piano  concerto  by  several  months. 


This  first  violin  concerto  stands  out  stylistically  from  the  rest.  It  contains  the  signature 


Mozartean  grace  and  charm,  especially  evident  in  the  second  movement,  but  many  of  the 
sequential  patterns  in  the  first  and  last  movements  are  indebted  to  the  Italian  concerto 
tradition  popularized  by  Antonio  Vivaldi  and  Luigi  Boccherini.  Mozart  undoubtedly  heard 
many  of  these  concertos  while  traveling  in  Italy  with  his  father.  But  even  in  this  first,  most 
traditional  concerto,  there  are  hints  of  innovations  to  come.  In  the  third  movement,  Mozart 
chooses  an  unusual  form,  a  concerto/sonata  hybrid  rather  than  the  traditional,  lighter 
rondo  form.  In  1776,  Mozart  replaced  it  with  another  movement,  the  Rondo,  K.269.  Usually 
(as  on  the  present  occasion)  the  original  presto  movement  is  performed  with  the  concerto 
and  the  rondo  is  reserved  as  a  concert  piece. 


The  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  D,  K.211  [Saturday,  October  i],  was  written  in  June  1775  but 
likewise  owes  a  great  deal  to  its  Italian  Baroque  predecessors.  The  first  movement  in  partic¬ 


ular  with  its  strong  contrasts  between  tutti  and  soloist  is  rooted  in  the  past.  In  addition,  the 


soloist's  passages  are  often  accompanied  by  strings  only.  But  the  slow  movement  begins  to 
shed  these  layers  of  tradition  as  the  soloist  and  orchestra  engage  in  a  true  dialogue.  The 
expressive  theme  is  often  shared  between  the  two  forces,  with  the  violinist  finishing  the 
phrases  with  a  graceful  and  anticipatory  gesture.  The  third  movement  is  also  a  departure 
from  the  past  in  its  inventive  use  of  orchestration.  This  movement,  in  rondo  form,  never 
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Providence. 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  1907-1908. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Concert  in 
Providence. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


SECOND  CONCERT, 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  31, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


Humperdinck 


PROGRAMME. 

Overture  to  the  Opera,  “  The  Forced  Marriage  ” 

First  time  in  Providence 


Mozart  .  .  .  Concerto  for  Violin  in  A  major,  No.  5  (K.  219) 

I.  Allegro  aperto. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 


Tschaikowsky  .  .  Symphony  No.  6,  “Pathetic,”  in  B  minor,  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio ;  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia. 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

IV.  Finale  :  Adagio  lamentoso. 


SOLOIST, 

Mr.  CARL  WENDLING. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 

ft 

Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  of  Mozart's  Violin  Concerto  No.  5  in  A, 
K.219,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  December  31,  1907,  with  soloist  Carl  Wendling  under  the 
direction  of  Karl  Muck  (BSO  Archives) 
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repeats  the  orchestration  of  each  main  theme  statement;  the  soloist  is  accompanied  not 
just  by  strings  but  first  by  the  oboes  and  then  by  the  horns,  which  finish  the  movement 
with  a  warm,  full  sound. 

The  next  three  concertos  (K.216,  218,  and  219)  were  written  between  September  and 
December  of  1775.  These  three  concertos  seem  to  make  a  set  and  share  several  character¬ 
istics:  all  the  middle  movements  are  in  the  dominant  key  (as  opposed  to  the  subdominant 
in  the  earlier  two)  and  the  ending  movements  are  all  in  a  rondo  form  in  the  French  style 
with  contrasting  sections  set  apart  not  only  by  musical  material  but  also  new  meters  and 
tempi.  Less  tangible  is  the  fact  that  they  seem  more  assured  in  solo  writing  and  are  full  of 
unexpected  twists  and  structural  irregularity— something  the  now  mature,  more  confident 
Mozart  often  employs. 

The  Violin  Concerto  No.  3  in  G,  K.216  [Friday,  September  30],  sometimes  called  the 
"Strassburger  Concerto,"  seems  to  have  been  a  particular  favorite  of  his.  While  traveling  in 
1777,  Mozart  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  had  played  the  "violin  concerto  with  the  Strassburg 
melody  in  it"  one  evening  for  guests:  "it  flowed  like  oil;  everyone  praised  the  beautiful,  pure 
tone,"  to  which  Leopold  replied,  "I  feel  sad  at  times  because  I  cannot  hear  you  playing  the 
clavier  and  violin  and  each  time  I  come  home  a  faint  melancholy  falls  upon  me,  for  as  I  draw 
near  to  our  house  I  always  half  expect  to  hear  the  strains  of  your  fiddle." 

The  concerto  begins  with  a  beautiful  soaring  melody  in  the  orchestra.  Surprisingly,  after  the 
soloist  has  restated  the  orchestra's  themes,  Mozart  almost  immediately  gives  the  violin  a 
new  melody.  Once  the  exposition  is  complete,  the  development  section  of  the  concerto  is 
predominantly  in  the  minor  key  and  offers  the  listener  even  more  new  material.  The  Adagio 
of  this  concerto  is  Mozart  at  his  most  expressive.  He  creates  softer  lines  than  might  be 
expected  by  employing  flutes  in  place  of  the  more  traditional  oboes.  (In  this,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  Salzburg  oboists  were  expected  to  be  able  to  perform  on  flutes 
as  well.)  In  addition  to  the  flutes,  Mozart  also  mutes  the  violins  in  the  orchestra,  and  the 
basses  and  cellos  play  pizzicato  through  most  of  the  movement.  The  result  is  a  complete 
change  in  color  and  mood  from  the  previous  movement.  A  stunning  shift  to  the  minor  key 
in  the  middle  of  the  movement  is  both  unexpected  and  intensely  beautiful;  Mozart  then 
closes  with  the  ending  gesture  of  the  opening  melody.  The  rondo  provides  perhaps  the 
most  startling  moment  in  the  concerto:  midway  through  the  movement,  the  violinist  not 
only  plays  an  andante  gavotte  in  G  minor,  but  this  is  immediately  followed  by  an  allegretto 
in  G  major,  based  on  a  popular  tune  of  the  time  known  as  "La  Strasbourgeoise  de  Reutter." 
Only  then  does  Mozart  deftly  bring  back  the  opening  rondo  theme  to  finish  off  the  move¬ 
ment. 

Mozart's  Violin  Concerto  No.  4  in  D,  K.218  [Saturday,  October  1],  begins  with  a  military¬ 
like  first  theme  that  permeates  the  rest  of  the  movement.  Unexpectedly,  after  the  soloist's 
exposition,  the  violin  introduces  a  new  theme,  which  Mozart  then  brings  back  first  in  the 
recapitulation.  In  the  middle  movement,  a  wonderfully  expressive  melody  flows  beautifully 
above  a  staccato  accompaniment.  The  final  gesture,  in  an  unusual  twist,  is  actually  taken 
from  the  middle  of  the  opening  phrase,  lending  the  movement  a  feeling  of  incompleteness. 
The  rondo  which  immediately  follows  seems  to  continue  that  unfinished  thought,  with 
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the  solo  violinist  opening  with  an  airy  tune.  Yet  another  surprise  awaits  in  this  movement, 
however,  for  not  only  does  Mozart  contrast  the  sections  of  the  rondo,  but  also  includes  in 
it  yet  another  abrupt  shift  in  genre  and  mood,  a  complete  musette  section  devoted  to  a 
folk-like  tune  complete  with  a  drone. 

The  final  concerto,  the  Violin  Concerto  No.  5  in  A,  K.219  [Friday,  September  30],  is  the  most 
daring.  The  opening  begins  with  the  orchestral  exposition,  yet  when  the  soloist  enters  it  is 
with  an  expressive  Adagio,  completely  different  in  tone  and  feeling.  The  effect  is  almost  as 
if  the  soloist  has  begun  playing  the  second  movement  rather  than  continuing  the  first.  After 
the  initial  surprise,  however,  the  soloist  again  plays  Allegro,  but  this  time  with  a  new  theme. 
The  innovation  here  is  that  Mozart  restates  the  original  orchestral  theme  as  the  accompa¬ 
niment  to  the  new  melody.  Because  the  unexpected  Adagio  section  occurs  so  close  to  the 
opening,  when  the  movement  does  come  to  a  close  we  are  left  questioning  if  the  Adagio 
music  will  recur  before  the  first  movement  ends.  It  does  not.  Instead,  Mozart  continues  on 
to  the  middle  movement,  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  the  three.  Several  years  later, 
Antonio  Brunetti,  then  concertmaster  of  the  Salzburg  court  orchestra,  advised  Mozart  that 
he  found  this  movement  too  long  and  ''studied.''  Mozart  ultimately  wrote  a  new  Adagio  for 
him,  K.261.  The  final  movement  is  a  Rondeau  composed  in  the  style  of  a  minuet.  The  con¬ 
trasting  middle  section,  often  called  the  "Turkish  section,"  is  filled  with  dramatic  percus¬ 
sive  effects  with  the  cellos  and  basses  instructed  to  "coll'arco  roverscio"  (hit  the  strings  with 
the  wood  of  the  bow,  not  the  hair),  as  well  as  being  given  forceful  chromatic  passages. 

After  the  rousing  interlude,  however,  the  movement  ends  again  with  the  most  graceful  of 
minuet  gestures. 

Even  at  such  a  young  age— he  was  only  nineteen  when  he  wrote  the  last  of  these  concertos— 
Mozart  proved  he  was  not  only  the  master  of  the  concerto  but  the  master  of  the  violin.  He 
fully  realized  in  these  pieces  not  only  the  dramatic  possibilities  in  the  dialogue  between 
soloist  and  orchestra  but  the  real  elegance  and  power  of  the  violin,  the  possibilities  of 
which  he  first  learned  from  his  father. 

Elizabeth  Seitz 

Elizabeth  SEITZ  is  a  faculty  member  at  The  Boston  Conservatory,  a  frequent  guest  speaker  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Lyric  Opera,  and  a  musicologist  whose  interests  range  from 
Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Mahler  to  Falla  and  Tito  Puente. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  HAS  PLAYED  MOZART'S  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  i, 
K.207,  on  just  three  previous  occasions.  The  first  two  were  at  Tanglewood  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  con¬ 
ducting:  first  on  July  12,  7964,  with  Joseph  Silverstein  as  soloist ,  and  on  July  5,  7968,  with  James 
Oliver  Buswell  IV  as  soloist.  More  recently,  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  was  soloist  for  subscription  per¬ 
formances  in  April  2007  with  Andre  Previn  conducting. 

THE  BSO  HAS  PLAYED  MOZART’S  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  2,  K.211,  on  four  previous  occa¬ 
sions:  first  only  on  July  8,  1995(11),  at  Tanglewood,  with  soloist  Cho-Liang  Lin  and  John  Williams 
conducting;  in  subscription  concerts  in  November  2000,  with  soloist  Pamela  Frank  and  James 
Conlon  conducting;  in  subscription  concerts  in  November  2007,  with  soloist  Frank  Peter  Zimmermann 
and  Markus  Stenz  conducting;  and  at  Tanglewood  on  August  20,  2008,  with  Gil  Shaham  and  Andre 
Previn  conducting. 

THE  FIRST  BSO  PERFORMANCES  OF  MOZART'S  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  3,  K.216,  were  in 
February  1952,  with  Arthur  Grumiaux  as  soloist  and  Ernest  Ansermet  conducting.  Subsequent  BSO 
performances  featured  Isaac  Stern  and  Alfred  Krips  (with  Charles  Munch  conducting),  Joseph 
Silverstein  (with  Colin  Davis),  Malcolm  Lowe  (with  Seiji  Ozawa),  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  (in  March 
1990  with  Neeme  Jarvi,  in  Boston  and  New  York),  Itzhak  Perlman  (first  with  Seiji  Ozawa,  later  with 
Andre  Previn  and  Neville  Marriner),  Gil  Shaham  (with  Previn),  Frank  Peter  Zimmermann  (with 
Heinz  Wallberg),  Joseph  Suk  (with  Richard  Westerfield),  Christian  Tetzlaff  (the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  15,  2005,  with  David  Robertson),  and  Nikolaj  Znaider  (the  most 
recent  subscription  performances,  in  December  2010  with  James  Levine). 

THE  FIRST  BSO  PERFORMANCES  OF  MOZART'S  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  4,  K.218,  were  in 
April  1912,  with  Sylvain  Noack  under  the  direction  of  Max  Fiedler.  Subsequent  BSO  performances 
featured  Noack  (with  Karl  Muck  and,  later,  Ernst  Schmidt  conducting),  Fritz  Kreisler  (with  Karl 
Muck),  Samuel  Dushkin,  Yelly  dAranyi,  Orlando  Barera,  Antonio  Brosa,  and  Jascha  Heifetz  (all  with 
Serge  Koussevitzky),  Albert  Spalding  and  Heifetz  (with  Richard  Burgin),  Joseph  Silverstein  (with 
Charles  Munch,  James  Levine,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  David  Zinman),  Yuzuko  Horigome  (with  Kurt  Masur), 
Cho-Liang  Lin  (with  Trevor  Pinnock),  Maxim  Vengerov  (with  Ozawa),  Frank  Peter  Zimmermann 
(with  Bernard  Haitink),  Cil  Shaham  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  13,  2005, 
with  Sir  Andrew  Davis),  and  Arabella  Steinbacher  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in 
January/February  2011  with  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi). 

THE  FIRST  BSO  PERFORMANCE  OF  MOZART'S  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  5,  K.219,  took  place 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  December  31, 1907;  Carl  Wendling  was  soloist  with  conductor  Karl 
Muck,  the  same  performers  then  repeating  the  work  as  the  season  continued,  in  Buffalo  and  Troy, 
New  York,  and  in  Cambridge.  The  next  BSO  performance  was  in  a  single  Symphony  Hall  subscription 
concert,  on  December  15,  1930,  with  soloist  Anton  Witek  and  conductor  Richard  Burgin,  after  which 
the  BSO  did  not  play  K.219  again  until  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  it  at  Tanglewood  on  July  17,  1949, 
with  soloist  Dorotha  Powers,  subsequent  BSO  performances  featuring  William  Kroll,  David  Oistrakh, 
and  Joseph  Silverstein  (with  Charles  Munch);  Oistrakh  again  (with  William  Steinberg);  Silverstein 
(with  Peter  Maag  and  Seiji  Ozawa);  Mayumi  Fujikawa  (with  Silverstein  conducting);  Cho-Liang  Lin 
and  Itzhak  Perlman  (both  with  Edo  de  Waart);  Thomas  Zehetmair  (with  Christof  Perick);  Anne- 
Sophie  Mutter  (at  Tanglewood  in  July  1992  with  Roger  Norrington);  Malcolm  Lowe  (with  Andre 
Previn);  Isaac  Stern  (with  Ozawa);  Pamela  Frank  (with  Previn);  Perlman  (with  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de 
Burgos);  Cil  Shaham  (first  with  Jeffrey  Tate  at  Tanglewood  in  2003,  then  in  April  2006  with 
Fruhbeck  de  Burgos — the  BSO's  most  recent  subscription  performances),  and  Pinchas  Zukerman 
(the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  11,  2010,  with  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos). 
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To  Read  and  Hear  More... 


The  important  modern  biography  of  Mozart  is  Maynard  Solomon's  Mozart:  A  Life  (Harper- 
Perennial  paperback).  Peter  Gay's  Mozart  is  a  concise,  invitingly  readable,  and  straight¬ 
forward  introduction  to  the  composer's  life,  reputation,  and  artistry  (Penguin  paperback). 
The  Cambridge  Mozart  Encyclopedia,  edited  by  Cliff  Eisen  and  Simon  Keefe,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  recent  source  of  information  (Cambridge  University  paperback).  For  deeper  delving, 
there  are  alsb  Stanley  Sadie's  Mozart:  The  Early  Years ,  1756-1781  (Oxford);  Volkmar 
Braunbehrens's  Mozart  in  Vienna,  1781-1791,  which  provides  a  full  picture  of  the  composer's 
final  decade  (HarperPerennial  paperback);  Julian  Rushton's  Mozart:  His  Life  and  Work,  in 
the  "Master  Musicians"  series  (Oxford);  Robert  Gutman's  Mozart:  A  Cultural  Biography 
(Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich/Harvest  paperback),  and  Mozart's  Women:  His  Family,  his 
Friends,  his  Music,  by  the  conductor  Jane  Glover  (HarperCollins).  Stanley  Sadie's  Mozart 
article  from  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  (1980)  was  published  separately  as  The  New 
Grove  Mozart  (Norton  paperback).  The  revised  entry  in  the  2001  Grove  is  by  Sadie  and 
Cliff  Eisen;  this  has  been  published  separately  as  a  new  New  Grove  Mozart  (Oxford  paper¬ 
back).  "Musical  lives,"  a  series  of  readable,  compact  composer  biographies  from  Cambridge 
University  Press,  includes  John  Rosselli's  The  life  of  Mozart  (Cambridge  paperback). 

Though  published  twenty  years  ago,  The  Compleat  Mozart:  A  Guide  to  the  Musical  Works 
of  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  edited  by  Neal  Zaslaw  and  William  Cowdery,  remains  a 
valuable  source  of  information  (Norton).  The  Mozart  Compendium:  A  Guide  to  Mozart's 


Some  musicians  perform  indoors  at 
The  Cambridge  Homes.  Some  outdoors. 


The  Cambridge  Homes 

Independent  &  Assisted  Living 

617-876-0369 

Next  to  Mount  Auburn  Hospital 

wwvv.TheCambridgeHomes.org 
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Mahler’s  No.  4  or  Mozart’s  No.  40? 

At  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza,  we  appreciate 
all  our  guests’  preferences. 


In  a  city  renowned  for  its  passionate  embrace  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  hotel  that  sits  at 
its  center.  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Hotel  of  two  of 
the  world’s  greatest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  1  800  441  1414  or  visit  www.fairmont.com 


Life  and  Music,  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon,  includes  an  entry  by  Robert  Levin  on  the 
concertos  (Schirmer).  A  Guide  to  the  Concerto,  edited  by  Robert  Layton,  includes  a  chap¬ 
ter  by  Denis  Matthews  on  "Mozart  and  the  Concerto"  (Oxford  paperback).  The  series  of 
BBC  Music  Guides  includes  a  volume  by  A.  Hyatt  King  on  Mozart  Wind  &  String  Concertos 
(University  of  Washington  paperback).  Peter  Clive's  Mozart  and  his  Circle:  A  Biographical 
Dictionary  is  a  handy  reference  work  with  entries  about  virtually  anyone  you  can  think 
of  who  figured  in  Mozart's  life  (Yale  University  Press).  Notes  by  Michael  Steinberg  on 
Mozart's  violin  concertos  3,  4,  and  5  are  in  his  compilation  volume  The  Concerto-A 
Listener's  Guide  (Oxford  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  notes  on  Mozart's  violin  con¬ 
certos  in  D  major  and  A  major  (No.  4,  K.218,  and  No.  5,  K.219,  respectively)  are  among 
his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback). 

Anne-Sophie  Mutter,  in  the  dual  role  of  soloist  and  conductor,  has  recorded  Mozart's  five 
violin  concertos  with  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  two 
discs,  including  also  Mozart's  Sinfonia  concertante  in  E-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.364, 
with  violist  Yuri  Bashmet).  Other  complete  sets  of  the  Mozart  violin  concertos  (listed 
alphabetically  by  soloist)  include  Pamela  Frank's  with  David  Zinman  and  the  Tonhalle 
Orchestra  (Arte  Nova),  Arthur  Grumiaux's  with  Colin  Davis  and  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  (Philips),  soloist/conductor  Gidon  Kremer's,  recorded  live  with  the  Kremerata 
Baltica  (Nonesuch),  Itzhak  Perlman's  with  James  Levine  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
(Deutsche  Grammophon),  Henryk  Szeryng's  with  Alexander  Gibson  and  the  New  Phil- 
harmonia  Orchestra  (Philips),  and  soloist/conductor  Christian  Tetzlaff's  with  the  German 
Chamber  Philharmonic  Bremen  (Virgin  Classics). 

Marc  Mandel 


For  rates  and  information  on  advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony,  Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood 
program  books,  please  contact 


Eric  Lange  |  Lange  Media  Sales  1 781-642-0400  |  erklange@aim.com 
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Charlie  Curtis 
Portfolio  Manager 


Knowing  wealth. 
Knowing  you 


Adrienne  Silbermann,  CFA 
Portfolio  Manager  | 


„  %  *  • 


Jay  Emmons.  CFA 
President  and  Portfolio  Manage 


The  more  you  get  to  know  us,  the  more  you’ll  know 
why  the  bond  we  have  with  our  clients  is  so  long-lasting. 
It’s  because  we  create  deep  and  trusting  relationships 
with  each  client. 

After  all,  we’ve  been  right  here  in  the  heart  of  Boston 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  personally  guiding  generations 
of  New  Englanders  with  conservative,  yet  forward 
thinking,  investment  management  advice  and  sophisticatec 
tax,  trust  and  estate  planning. 

If  you’re  attracted  to  the  true  value  of  an  individual 
relationship  with  highly  personalized  service,  please 
call  Jay  Emmons,  President  at  6 1 7-557-9800. 

At  Welch  &  Forbes,  we  know  wealth.  And  we  know  you. 


Welch  &  Forbes  llc 


45  School  Street,  Old  City  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02108 
t.  6 1 7.523. 1 635  |  www.welchforbes.corn 


World-class  music  complemented  by  elegant  pre-concert  and  post-performance  dining 
Boston  Gourmet  takes  your  night  at  the  orchestra  to  new  heights. 


GOURMETCATERERS.COM  •  617.638.9245  ’ 

OSTON  GOURMET.  A  PARTNERSHIP  OF  GOURMET  CATERERS  AND  CENTERPLATE.  IS  THF  EXCLUSIVE  CATERER  FOR  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


The  Great  Benefactors 


In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running 
a  great  orchestra.  From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits 
with  personal  contributions  that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  honors  each  of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is 
$1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great  Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please 
contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving, 
at  617-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 


TEN  MILLION  AND  ABOVE 

Julian  Cohen  t  •  Fidelity  Investments  ■  Linde  Family  Foundation  • 

Maria  and  Ray  Stata  •  Anonymous 

SEVEN  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  ■  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

FIVE  MILLION 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation  • 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  •  EMC  Corporation  • 

Germeshausen  Foundation  ■  NEC  Corporation  •  Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  • 
UBS  •  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

TWO  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mary  and  J.P.  Barger  ■  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell  • 
Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  ■  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and 
Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  •  Jane  and  Jack  t  Fitzpatrick  • 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon  •  Susan  Morse  Hilles  t  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation  ■ 

The  Kresge  Foundation  •  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  •  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  t  •  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  t  • 

Samantha  and  John  Williams  •  Anonymous  (2) 
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ONE  MILLION 


American  Airlines  •  Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  • 
AT&T  •  Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  William  I.  Bernell  t  •  Roberta  and  George  Berry 
BNY  Mellon  •  Lorraine  D.  and  Alan  S.  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne  • 

Chiles  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  •  William  F.  Connell  t  and  Family  • 

Country  Curtains  •  Diddy  and  John  Cullinane  •  Edith  L.  and  Lewis  S.  Dabney  • 
Elisabeth  K.  and  Stanton  W.  Davis  t  •  Mary  Deland  R.  de  Beaumont  t  • 

Elizabeth  B.  Ely  t  •  Nancy  S.  t  and  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  • 
Anna  E.  Finnerty  t  •  The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  ■  Marie  L.  Gillet  t  ■ 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon  •  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  t  •  Francis  Lee  Higginson  +  • 
Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  t  •  Edith  C.  Howie  t  •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  • 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services  •  Muriel  E.  and  Richard  L.  t  Kaye  • 

Nancy  D.  and  George  H.  t  Kidder  •  Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  t  Krentzman  • 

Liz  and  George  Krupp  •  Barbara  and  Bill  t  Leith  •  Vera  M.  and  John  D.  MacDonald  + 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ■ 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  •  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  ■  Kate  and  Al  Merck 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 
Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation  •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Mary  S.  Newman  ■  Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga  •  P&G  Gillette  •  Carol  and  Joe  Reich  • 

Mary  G.  and  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  t  •  Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  ■ 

Wilhemina  C.  (Hannaford)  Sandwen  t  •  Hannah  H.  t  and  Dr.  Raymond  Schneider  • 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  •  Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  •  Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  • 
Miriam  Shaw  Fund  •  Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/ 

Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  •  Sony  Corporation  of  America  • 

State  Street  Corporation  •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  •  Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  t 
Caroline  and  James  Taylor  •  Diana  O.  Tottenham  •  The  Wallace  Foundation  • 

Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation  •  Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  • 

The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  •  Helen  and  Josef  Zimbler  +  •  Anonymous  (9) 

T  Deceased 
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BSO  Major  Corporate  Sponsors 

2011-12  Season 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Symphony  Hall  major  corporate  sponsorships  reflect  the  increasing 
importance  of  alliance  between  business  and  the  arts.  The  BSO  is  honored  to  be  associated  with 
the  following  companies  and  gratefully  acknowledges  their  partnership.  For  information  regarding 
BSO,  Boston  Pops,  and/or  Tanglewood  sponsorship  opportunities,  contact  Alyson  Bristol,  Director 
of  Corporate  Partnerships,  at  (617)  638-9279  or  at  abristol@bso.org. 


UBS 


UBS  is  proud  to  be  the  exclusive  Season  Sponsor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

UBS's  season  sponsorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  based  on  a  shared 
passion  for  collaboration  and  excellence.  In  the  same  way  musicians  and  a  conductor 
rely  on  one  another,  UBS  strives  to  work  collaboratively  with  clients  to  deliver  the 
tailored  strategies  that  help  them  pursue  their  financial  goals. 

As  an  extension  of  our  Season  Sponsorship  of  the  BSO,  UBS  is  underwriting  the 
BSO  Academy's  Musician  and  Teaching  Artists  program  at  the  Thomas  Edison 
School  in  Brighton  for  a  second  year.  This  program  features  BSO  and  other 
musician  school  visits  throughout  the  year,  performances  at  the  school,  individual 
lessons  and  ensemble  coaching  for  the  band,  chorus  and  other  performance  groups, 
and  the  opportunity  for  student  visits  to  Symphony  Hall  during  the  school  year. 

UBS  is  pleased  to  play  a  role  in  creating  a  thriving  and  sustainable  partnership 
between  professional  musicians  and  the  artists  of  the  future.  We  believe  music 
education  encourages  a  motivated,  creative,  and  confident  student  body  and  is  a 
pathway  to  a  better  future.  We  are  looking  forward  to  an  extraordinary  season  at 
Symphony  Hall  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to  share  the  experience  with  your 
friends  and  family. 


Stephen  H.  Brown 

Managing  Director 
New  England  Region 
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Joe  Tucci 

Chairman,  President, 
and  CEO 


\ 


Paul  Tormey 

Regional  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager 


Dawson  Rutter 

President  and  CEO 


EMC? 

EMC  is  pleased  to  continue  our  longstanding  partnership  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  We  are  committed  to  helping  preserve  the  wonderful  musical  heritage 
of  the  BSO  so  that  it  can  continue  to  enrich  the  lives  of  listeners  and  create  a  new 
generation  of  music  lovers. 


COPLEY  PLAZA 


BOSTON 

The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Boston  together  with  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  is  proud 
to  be  the  official  hotel  of  the  BSO.  We  look  forward  to  many  years  of  supporting  this 
wonderful  organization.  For  more  than  a  century  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  and 
the  BSO  have  graced  their  communities  with  timeless  elegance  and  enriching 
experiences.  The  BSO  is  a  New  England  tradition  and  like  The  Fairmont  Copley 
Plaza,  a  symbol  of  Boston's  rich  tradition  and  heritage. 


OMMONWEALTH 
WORLDWIDE 

CHAUFFEURED  TRANSPORTATION 


Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  is  proud  to  be  the  Official 
Chauffeured  Transportation  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops. 
The  BSO  has  delighted  and  enriched  the  Boston  community  for  over  a  century  and 
we  are  excited  to  be  a  part  of  such  a  rich  heritage.  We  look  forward  to  celebrating 
our  relationship  with  the  BSO,  Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood  for  many  years  to  come 
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Don  t  miss  a  note 
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Short-term  postacute  rehabilitation  and  skilled 
nursing  care  designed  to  restore  your  quality  of  life 


Joint  Commission  accredited 
rehabilitation  and  skilled  nursing 


Visit  LCCA.COM  to  learn  more  about  our  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  facilities: 
Acton  |  Attleboro  |  Auburn  |  Fitchburg  |  Leominster  |  Littleton  |  Lynn  |  New  Bedford 
North  Billerica  j  Plymouth  |  Raynham  |  Scituate  |  Stoneham  |  West  Bridgewater 
Wilbraham  |  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island  |  Johnston,  Rhode  Island 


■ 


Life 

rare 


Centers 

°f  America 


Administration 


Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Directorship,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Directorship 

endowed  in  honor  of  Edward  H.  Linde  by  Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noltemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development— Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ARTISTIC 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  •  Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  • 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  ■  Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •  Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/PRODUCTION 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

H.R.  Costa,  Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant 
Stage  Manager  •  Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •  Leah  Monder,  Production 
Manager  •  John  Morin,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus 
Manager 

BOSTON  POPS 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  •  Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 
Planning  •  Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services/Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  •  Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  •  Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  •  Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •  Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •  Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  •  David  Kelts,  Staff 
Accountant  ■  Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  •  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •  Nia  Patterson, 
Accounts  Payable  Assistant  •  Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  •  Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  • 
Teresa  Wang,  Staff  Accountant  •  Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 
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Casner  &  Edwards, 


LLP 


Personalized  Attention  for 
Businesses,  Institutions  and  Individuals 


Casner  &  Edwards,  LLP  offers  a  wide  range  of 
services  in  the  following  areas: 


Tax 

Real  Estate 

Business  &  Corporate 

Business  Bankruptcy  & 
Financial  Restructuring 


•  Civil  Litigation 

•  Probate  &  Family 

•  Nonprofit  Organizations 

•  Estate  Planning  & 
Wealth  Management 


303  Congress  Street,  Boston,  MA  02210 
Phone  6 1 7-426-5900  •  Fax  617-426-8810  •  www.casneredwards.com 


TKeOroves 

aamnoBD 

(781)  259-0800 

vwvw.Grovesinlincoln.org 


tOUM  iOUUMG 
OffOUTUWrTT 


One  Harvest  Circle  •  Lincoln,  MA  01773 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  •  Susan  Grosel,  Director  of  Annual  Funds  •  Nina  Jung,  Director 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •  Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government 
Relations  •  John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  •  Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of 
Development  Communications  •  Mary  E.  Thomson,  Director  of  Corporate  Initiatives  • 

Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  •  Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 

Giving  •  Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  •  Amanda  Bedford,  Data  Project  Coordinator  • 

Dulce  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Hostess  •  Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  • 

Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  •  Diane  Cataudella,  Associate  Director  of  Donor  Relations  • 

Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •  Emily  Diaz,  Donor  Information  and  Data 
Coordinator  •  Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  •  David  Grant,  Development 
Operations  Manager  •  Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  James  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of 
Telephone  Outreach  •  Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of  Direct  Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  • 

Dominic  Margaglione,  Donor  Ticketing  Associate  ■  Jill  Ng,  Senior  Major  and  Planned  Giving  Officer  • 
Suzanne  Page,  Associate  Director  for  Board  Relations  •  Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development  Events  and 
Volunteer  Services  Coordinator  •  Emily  Reeves,  Assistant  Manager  of  Planned  Giving  •  Amanda  Roosevelt, 
Executive  Assistant  •  Laura  Sancken,  Assistant  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  • 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Major  Gifts  and  Campaign  Advisor  •  Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of  Development  Events 
and  Volunteer  Services  •  Yong-Hee  Silver,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  Erin  Simmons,  Major  Gifts  Coordinator  • 
Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator,  Friends  Program  •  Thayer  Surette,  Corporate  Giving 
Coordinator  ■  Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Research 

EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •  Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 
Community  Programs  •  Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  • 

Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 

FACILITIES 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

symphony  hall  operations  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  ■  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 

Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  •  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  •  Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

maintenance  services  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  •  Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  ■  Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  •  Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  •  Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  •  Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter  • 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician  environmental  services  Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  • 

Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian  •  Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 

Custodian  •  Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  •  Errol  Smart,  Custodian  •  Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 

Custodian 

tanglewood  operations  Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood  Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T.  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  •  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Robert  Casey,  Painter  • 
Stephen  Curley,  Crew  •  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic  •  Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  •  Bruce  Huber, 
Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager  •  Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter  • 

Kathleen  Sambuco,  Associate  Director  of  Human  Resources 
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"There  is 

NO  WAY 

but  Steinway" 


Lang  Lang 


DESIGNED  BY  STEINWAY  &  SONS 


f  t  nether  you  are  a  beginner  or 
/  an  experienced  concert  pianist, 
J  M.  Steinert  Sons  lias  a  piano 
riglit  lor  you.  Our  selection  ranges 
teimvav  —  tlie  world’s  finest  piano 
Lit:li  Boston,  Essex  and  Roland 


ears 


'/lies 


/«mos  >17 


pianos.  Lotne  discover  lor  yourse 
M.  Steinert  6*  Sons  lias  remained 
vital  and  vilirant  part  of  Boston’s 
community  for  six  generations. 


msteinert.com 


INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cordero,  Manager  of  User  Support  •  Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  •  Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •  Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •  David  Tucker,  Infrastructure  Systems 
Manager  •  Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support  Specialist  •  Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  •  Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 

PUBLICATIONS 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Editorial  •  Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Production  and  Advertising 

SALES,  SUBSCRIPTION,  AND  MARKETING 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  ■  Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •  Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •  Roberta  Kennedy, 

Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  •  Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •  Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  •  Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  •  Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •  Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •  Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  •  Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  of  E-Commerce  and  New  Media  • 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  SymphonyCharge  •  Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator/Subscriptions  Associate  •  Susan  Coombs,  SymphonyCharge  Coordinator  •  Jonathan  Doyle 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  • 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •  Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office  and 
Social  Media  Manager  ■  Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate  Subscriptions  Manager  •  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales 
Manager  •  Richard  Mahoney,  Director,  BSO  Business  Partners  •  Christina  Malanga,  Subscriptions 
Associate  •  Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •  Maria  McNeil,  SymphonyCharge 
Representative  •  Jeffrey  Meyer,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce 
Marketing  Analyst  •  Allegra  Murray,  Assistant  Manager,  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Doreen  Reis, 
Advertising  Manager  •  Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  •  Robert  Sistare,  Subscriptions 
Representative  •  Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  •  Himanshu  Vakil,  Web  Application  Lead  •  Amanda  Warren, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Senior  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsor  Relations 
box  office  David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  •  Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 
box  office  representatives  Mary  J.  Broussard  •  Arthur  Ryan 

event  services  Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •  Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue  Rentals 
and  Events  Administration  •  Luciano  Silva,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Peter  Grimm,  Tanglewood  Special  Projects  Manager  •  Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  • 

Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest  Artists  •  Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director  for 
Student  Affairs  •  Gary  Wallen,  Manager  of  Production  and  Scheduling 
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Lasell  Village... where  being  a  senior  on  campus  takes  on  a  whole  new  meaning. 


LASELL  VILLAGE 

www.lasellvillage.org 


Looking  for  a  retirement  community  with 
top  grades  in  active  living? 

Lasell  Village  combines  the  security  of  a  continuing 
care  retirement  community  with  the  unparalleled 
opportunities  of  an  academic  setting. 

Lasell  Village,  120  Seminary  Avenue,  Newton,  MA 
Information,  call  Marcia  Fredlich  6l7.663.7053 


Garrick  Ohlsson  SOio  piano 

Andre  Previn  new  works 

Previn  Clarinet  Quintet,  world  premiere:  TMF  Commission  sponsored  by  Carol  & 
Joseph  Reich.  Previn  Sonata  for  Clarinet  and  Piano,  American  premiere:  Maestro 
Previn,  piano.  With  Thomas  Martin,  clarinet,  &  members  of  the  BSO. 

Symphony  Hall  Boston,  Monday  November  14 

www.terezinmusic.org.  email  info@terezinmusic.org;  tel.  857-222-8263 

TEREZ1N  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 
Igpjp  20f/i  (nmoe/via/vj 

Generously  sponsored  by  Mandarin  Oriental  Hotel  Boston;  Mandarin  Oriental 
tfrezjn  Hotel,  Prague:  Boston  Gourmet  Catering;  Eliot  Hotel,  Boston;  Michael  J.  Lutch 
Photography;  Schantz  Galleries,  Stockbridge;  Nancy  Edman  Interiors;  Executive 
Search  Associates;  Turquoise  Bee  Productions 
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Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Chair,  Aaron  J.  Nurick 

Chair-Elect  and  Vice-Chair,  Boston  Charles  W.  Jack 
Vice-Chair,  Tanglewood  Howard  Arkans 
Secretary  Audley  H.  Fuller 

Co-chairs,  Boston 

Mary  C.  Gregorio  •  Ellen  W,  Mayo  •  Natalie  Slater 
Co-Chairs,  Tanglewood 

Roberta  Cohn  •  Augusta  Leibowitz  •  Alexandra  Warshaw 
Liaisons,  Tanglewood 

Ushers,  Judy  Slotnick  •  Glass  Houses,  Ken  Singer 

BOSTON  PROJECT  LEADS  AND  LIAISONS  2011-12 

Cafe  Flowers,  Stephanie  Henry  and  Kevin  Montague  ■  Chamber  Music  Series,  Joan  Carlton  and 
Adele  Sheinfield'- -  Computer  and  Office  Support,  Helen  Adelman  and  Gerald  Dreher  •  Flower 
Decorating,  Linda  Clarke  •  Membership  Table/Hall  Greeters,  El le  Driska  ■  Instrument  Playground, 
Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  •  Mailings,  Mandy  Loutrel  •  Newsletter,  Judith  Duffy  •  Recruitment/ 
Retention/Reward,  Gerald  Dreher  •  Symphony  Shop,  Karen  Brown  •  Tour  Guides,  Richard  Dixon 


Call  1-800-819-3730  for  your  free  brochure  today. 


North  Shore 


Brooksby  Village 

Linden  Ponds  south  shore 

EricksonLiving.com 
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Next  Program... 


Thursday,  October  6,  8pm 
Friday,  October  7, 1:30pm 
Tuesday,  October  11,  8pm 


SEAN  NEWHOUSE  conducting 

BRITTEN  FOUR  SEA  INTERLUDES  FROM  "PETER  GRIMES" 

Dawn  (Lento  e  tranquillo) 

Sunday  Morning  (Allegro  spiritoso) 

Moonlight  (Andante  comodo  e  rubato) 

Storm  (Presto  con  fuoco) 

PROKOFIEV  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  3  IN  C,  OPUS  26 

Andante— Allegro 

Theme  (Andantino)  and  Variations 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

JEAN-EFFLAM  BAVOUZET 


{INTERMISSION} 

SIBELIUS  SYMPHONY  NO.  2  IN  D,  OPUS  43 

Allegretto 

Tempo  Andante,  ma  rubato 
Vivacissimo— 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


PRE-CONCERT  TALK  (FRIDAY,  10/7)  BY  BSO  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  PROGRAM 
PUBLICATIONS  ROBERT  KIRZINGER. 

Sean  Newhouse,  one  of  the  BSO's  two  assistant  conductors,  made  his  debut  with  the  orchestra 
in  March  2011  at  short  notice  leading  Mahler's  imposing  Ninth  Symphony.  Following  his  first 
Tanglewood  appearance  with  the  orchestra  this  past  summer,  he  now  returns  to  the  Symphony 
Hall  podium  with  a  wide-ranging,  all-20th-century  program.  French  pianist  Jean-Efflam  Bavouzet, 
who  made  his  BSO  debut  in  2002  with  Messiaen's  Reveil  des  Oiseaux,  is  the  first  of  no  fewer  than 
ten  pianists  performing  with  the  orchestra  this  season.  He  plays  one  of  the  most  brilliant  piano 
concertos  in  the  repertoire,  Prokofiev's  Third.  Benjamin  Britten's  Four  Sea  Interludes  are  a  con¬ 
cert  suite  of  dramatic  and  evocative  orchestral  showpieces  from  the  composer's  great  opera 
Peter  Grimes,  a  Koussevitzky  commission  that  had  its  American  premiere  in  1946  at  Tangle- 
wood  with  Leonard  Bernstein  conducting.  Closing  the  program  is  Sibelius's  familiar  and  beloved 
Symphony  No.  2,  from  1902. 
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Coming  Concerts... 


PRE-CONCERT  TALKS:  The  BSO  offers  half-hour  Pre-Concert  Talks  in  Symphony  Hall  prior  to  the 
orchestra's  Open  Rehearsals  and  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts.  Free  to  all  ticket  holders, 
the  talks  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  before  the  Thursday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  at  6:30  p.m.  before  the 
Wednesday-night  Open  Rehearsals,  and  12:15  p.m.  before  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts. 


Thursday  'B'  October  6,  8-10:05 

Friday 'A'  October  7, 1:30-3:35 

Tuesday  'B'  October  11,  8-10:05 

SEAN  NEWHOUSE,  conductor 
JEAN-EFFLAM  SAVOUZET,  piano 

BRITTEN  Four  Sea  Interludes  from 

Peter  Grimes 

PROKOFIEV  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  No.  2 


Thursday,  October  13, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  TV  October  13,  8-10:10 

Friday  'B'  October  14, 1:30-3:40 

Saturday  A'  October  15,  8-10:10 

Tuesday  'C'  October  18,  8-10:10 

JUANJO  MENA,  conductor 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 

BARTOK  The  Wooden  Prince,  Ballet  in 

one  act 


Sunday,  October  16,  3pm 

Jordan  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

JANACEK  Mladi,  for  flute,  two  clarinets, 

oboe,  bassoon,  and  horn 
MARTINU  Sextet  for  piano  and  winds 

DVORAK  Serenade  in  E  for  strings,  Op.  22 


Thursday,  October  20, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  'C  October  20,  8-9:55 

Friday  'B'  October  21, 1:30-3:25 

Saturday  'A'  October  22,  8-9:55 

KURT  MASUR,  conductor 
YEFIM  BRONFMAN,  piano 

ALL-BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  3 

PROGRAM  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 


Wednesday,  October  26,  7:30pm  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  'D'  October  27,  8-9:50 

Friday  A  October  28, 1:30-3:20 

Saturday  'B'  October  29,  8-9:50 

Tuesday  'B'  November  1,  8-9:50 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS,  conductor 
GIDON  KREMER,  violin 

SCHUMANN  Violin  Concerto 

STRAUSS  Ein  Heldenleben 


massculturalcouncil.org 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season  are  available  at  the 
Symphony  Hall  box  office,  online  at  bso.org,  or  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200  or  toll-free 
at  (888)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (Saturday  from  12  noon  to  6  p.m.).  Please 
note  that  there  is  a  $6.25  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 
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Symphony  Hall  Exit  Plan 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


IN  CASE  OF  EMERGENCY 

Follow  any  lighted  exit  sign  to  street. 
Do  not  use  elevators. 

Walk,  do  not  run. 


HIGGINSON  ROOM 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


For  Symphony  Hall  concert  and  ticket  information,  call  (617)  266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program 
information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  visit  bso.org,  or  write  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  BSO's  web  site  (bso.org)  provides  information  on  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly.  In  addition,  tickets  for  BSO  concerts  can  be  purchased  online  through  a 
secure  credit  carcTtransaction. 

The  Eunice  S.  and  Julian  Cohen  Wing,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

In  the  event  of  a  building  emergency,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announcement  from  the  stage.  Should  the 
building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest  door  (see  map  on  opposite  page),  or  according  to 
instructions. 

For  Symphony  Hall  rental  information,  call  (617)  638-9241,  or  write  the  Director  of  Event  Administration, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  Box  Office  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (12  noon  until  6  p.m.  on  Saturday). 

On  concert  evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  a  half-hour  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  12  noon  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or 
evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  most 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or 
through  SymphonyCharge. 

To  purchase  BSO  Tickets:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  Diners  Club,  Discover,  a  personal  check,  and  cash 
are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then 
send  payment  by  check,  call  "SymphonyCharge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  (12  noon  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday).  Outside  the  617  area  code,  phone  1-888-266-1200.  As  noted  above,  tickets 
can  also  be  purchased  online.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of  $6.25  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 

Group  Sales:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of 
twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment 
options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345  or  (800)  933-4255. 

For  patrons  with  disabilities,  elevator  access  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  at  both  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Cohen  Wing  entrances.  An  access  service  center,  large  print  programs,  and  accessible  restrooms  are  avail¬ 
able  inside  the  Cohen  Wing.  For  more  information,  call  the  Access  Services  Administrator  line  at  (617)  638-9431 
or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289. 

Those  arriving  late  or  returning  to  their  seats  will  be  seated  by  the  patron  service  staff  only  during  a  convenient 
pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  need  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  pro¬ 
gram  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

In  consideration  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  four  years  old  or  younger  will  not  be  admitted  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

Ticket  Resale:  If  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket, 
you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492  during  business  hours,  or  (617)  638- 
9426  up  to  one  hour  before  the  concert.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
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available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

Rush  Seats:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  in  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the 
Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $9  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  on 
Fridays  as  of  10  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as  of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  avail¬ 
able  for  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

Please  note  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  anywhere  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Camera  and  recording  equipment  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during  concerts. 

Lost  and  found  is  located  at  the  security  desk  at  the  stage  door  to  Symphony  Hall  on  St.  Stephen  Street. 

First  aid  facilities  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave  their 
names  and  seat  locations  at  the  Cohen  Wing  entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Parking:  The  Symphony  Garage,  Prudential  Center  Garage,  and  Copley  Place  Garage  offer  discounted  parking 
to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket  stub  for  evening  performances.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special 
benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

Elevators  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of 
Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Ladies'  rooms  are  located  on  both  main  corridors  of  the  orchestra  level,  as  well  as  at  both  ends  of  the  first  bal¬ 
cony,  audience-left,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Men's  rooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room  near  the  elevator;  on 
the  first-balcony  level,  also  audience-right  near  the  elevator,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room;  and  in  the  Cohen 
Wing. 

Coatrooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot- 
Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  Please  note  that  the  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other 
property  of  patrons. 

Lounges  and  Bar  Service:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For 
the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  noon,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time.  Drink 
coupons  may  be  purchased  in  advance  online  or  through  SymphonyCharge  for  all  performances. 

Boston  Symphony  Broadcasts:  Saturday-evening  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  broadcast  live 
in  the  Boston  area  by  99.5  All-Classical. 

BSO  Friends  The  Friends  are  donors  who  contribute  $75  or  more  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Funds 
For  information,  please  call  the  Friends  of  the  BSO  Office  at  (617)  638-9276  or  e-mail  friendsofthebso@bso.org. 

If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  inform  us  by  sending  your  new  and  old 
addresses  to  Friends  of  the  BSO,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  your  patron  number  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

Business  for  BSO  The  BSO  Business  Partners  program  makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  two-for-one  ticket  pricing,  and  advance  ticket  ordering.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  BSO  Business  Partners  Office  at  (617)  638-9277  or  e-mail  rmahoney@bso.org. 

The  Symphony  Shop  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  is  open 
Thursday  and  Saturday  from  3  to  6  p.m.,  and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances,  including  Open  Rehearsals, 
through  intermission.  The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings,  and  unique  gift  items.  The  Shop 
also  carries  children’s  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also 
available  online  at  bso.org  and,  during  concert  hours,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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M  OLIVER  WYMAN 


I M  PACT 

THROUGH  SPECIALIZATION 

Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management  consulting  firm  that 
combines  deep  industry  knowledge  with  specialized  expertise  in 
strategy,  operations,  risk  management,  organizational  transformation, 
and  leadership  development.  Visit  us  at  www.oliverwyman.com. 


>  fei  marsh  &  Mclennan 

COMPANIES 


Are  you  missing  one  or  more  teeth ? 


If  you  are  missing  one  or  more  teeth,  then  you  are  a 
candidate  for  a  dental  implant.  Dental  implants  will 
allow  you  to  smile,  speak,  and  eat  with  confidence 
and  comfort.  At  the  Implant  Dentistry  Centre  we  offer 
Bicon  SHORT®  Implants,  which  most  often  avoid 
the  need  for  bone  grafting.  We  are  conveniently 
located  on  the  Arborway  between  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  Please  visit  our 
website  for  more  information. 


DENTAL  IMPLANTS  ORAL  SURGERY  PERIODONTICS  PROSTHODONTICS 


IMPLANT  DENTISTRY  CENTRE 
501  Arborway  ■  Boston,  M A  02130 
tel  (617)  524-3900  ■  fax  (617)  390-0043 

www.idcboston.com 


2011-2012  SEASON 


Season  Sponsor: 


Seiji  Ozawa  Music  Director  Laureate 


320  Boylston  Street 
(617)  482-8707 


Hermes.com 


Hermes,  contemporary  artisan 
since  1837. 
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Portfolio  Manager 


Knowing  wealth. 
Knowing  you. 


Adrienne  Silbermann,  CF/ 
Portfolio  Manage 


The  more  you  get  to  know  us,  the  more  you’ll  know 
why  the  bond  we  have  with  our  clients  is  so  long-lasting,  i 
It’s  because  we  create  deep  and  trusting  relationships  i 
with  each  client. 

After  all,  we’ve  been  right  here  in  the  heart  of  Boston 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  personally  guiding  generations 
of  New  Englanders  with  conservative,  yet  forward 
thinking,  investment  management  advice  and  sophisticated  I 
tax,  trust  and  estate  planning. 

If  you’re  attracted  to  the  true  value  of  an  individual 
relationship  with  highly  personalized  service,  please 
call  Jay  Emmons,  President  at  6 1 7-557-9800. 

At  Welch  &  Forbes,  we  know  wealth.  And  we  know  you.  i 


Welch  &  Forbes  llc 


Drew  Schneller,  CFA 
Portfolio  Manager 


45  School  Street,  Old  City  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02 1 08  ; 
T:  6 1 7.523. 1 635  |  www.welchforbes.corn 1 


BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 

LACROIX  FAMILY  FUND,  FULLY  FUNDED  IN  PERPETUITY 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 
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TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Edmund  Kelly,  Chairman  •  Paul  Buttenwieser,  Vice-Chairman  •  Diddy  Cullinane,  Vice-Chairman  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay,  Vice-Chairman  •  Robert  P.  O'Block,  Vice-Chairman  *  Roger  T.  Servison,  Vice-Chairman  - 
Stephen  R.  Weber,  Vice-Chairman  •  Vincent  M.  O'Reilly,  Treasurer 

William  F.  Achtrqeyer  •  George  D.  Behrakis  •  Alan  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  •  Samuel  B.  Bruskin  • 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  ex-officio  •  Eric  D.  Collins  •  Cynthia  Curme  •  Alan  J.  Dworsky  •  William  R.  Elfers  • 
Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  •  Michael  Gordon  •  Brent  L.  Henry  •  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr.  •  Joyce  G.  Linde  • 

John  M.  Loder  •  Carmine  A.  Martignetti  •  Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D.  •  Aaron  J.  Nurick,  ex-officio  • 

Susan  W.  Paine  <  Peter  Palandjian,  ex-officio  •  Carol  Reich  ■  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Arthur  I.  Segel  • 
Thomas  G.  Sternberg  •  Theresa  M.  Stone  •  Caroline  Taylor  ■  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  Robert  C.  Winters 

LIFE  TRUSTEES 

Vernon  R.  Alden  ■  Harlan  E.  Anderson  •  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  •  J.P.  Barger  •  Leo  L.  Beranek  • 

Deborah  Davis  Berman  •  Peter  A.  Brooke  •  Helene  R.  Cahners  •  James  F.  Cleary  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  • 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.  •  Nina  L.  Doggett  •  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  • 

Dean  W.  Freed  •  Thelma  E.  Goldberg  •  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman  •  George  Krupp  •  Mrs.  Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 
Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Richard  P.  Morse  •  David  Mugar  •  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman  •  William  J.  Poorvu  • 
Irving  W.  Rabbi'  .  Peter  C.  Read  ■  Richard  A.  Smith  •  Ray  Stata  •  John  Hoyt  Stookey  ■ 

Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr.  •  John  L.  Thorndike  •  Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 
t  Deceased 

OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director  ■  Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer  • 

Suzanne  Page,  Clerk  of  the  Board 


BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  Co-Chairman  •  Peter  Palandjian,  Co-Chairman  •  Noubar  Afeyan  • 

David  Altshuler  •  Diane  M.  Austin  ■  Judith  W.  Barr  •  Lucille  M.  Batal  •  Linda  J.L.  Becker  •  Paul  Berz  ■ 

James  L.  Bildner  •  Mark  G.  Borden  •  Partha  Bose  ■  Anne  F.  Brooke  •  Stephen  H.  Brown  • 

Gregory  E.  Bulger  •  Joanne  Burke  •  Ronald  G.  Casty  •  Richard  E.  Cavanagh  •  Carol  Feinberg  Cohen  • 
Richard  F.  Connolly,  Jr.  •  Charles  L.  Cooney  •  Ranny  Cooper  •  James  C.  Curvey  •  Gene  D.  Dahmen  • 
Jonathan  G.  Davis  •  Paul  F.  Deninger  •  Ronald  F.  Dixon  •  Ronald  M.  Druker  •  Alan  Dynner  • 

Philip  J.  Edmundson  •  Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  •  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Joseph  F.  Fallon  •  Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr.  • 

Peter  Fiedler  •  Judy  Moss  Feingold  •  Steven  S.  Fischman  •  John  F.  Fish  •  Sanford  Fisher  • 

Jennifer  Mugar  Flaherty  ■  Robert  Gallery  •  Levi  A.  Garraway  •  Robert  P.  Gittens  •  Robert  R.  Glauber  • 
Stuart  Hirshfield  •  Susan  Hockfield  •  Lawrence  S.  Horn  •  Jill  Horner  •  William  W.  Hunt  • 

Valerie  Hyman  •  Everett  L.  Jassy  •  Stephen  J.  Jerome  •  Darlene  Luccio  Jordan,  Esq.  ■  Paul  L.  Joskow  • 
Stephen  R.  Karp  •  Robert  Kleinberg  •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.  •  Faria  H.  Krentzman  •  Peter  E.  Lacaillade  • 


EVERY  CLOUD 

HAS  A  SILVER  LINING 

At  EMC,  success  comes  from  creating  technology  which  will  transform  the  world’s  largest 
IT  departments  into  private  clouds— and  from  sharing  that  success  by  supporting  a  range  of 
educational,  cultural,  and  social  programs  in  our  community. 

Learn  more  at  www.EMC.com. 


EMC  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EMC2 

where  information  lives 


EMC  .  EMC  the  EMC  logo,  and  where  information  lives  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation 
in  the  United  Slates  and  other  countries.  C  Copyright  2010  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  2187 


Charles  Larkin  •  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  •  Nancy  K.  Lubin  •  Jay  Marks  •  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall  • 

Linda  A.  Mason  •  Robert  D.  Matthews,  Jr.  •  C.  Ann  Merrifield  •  Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.  • 

Maureen  Miskovic  •  Robert  Mnookin  •  Paul  M.  Montrone  •  Sandra  0.  Moose  •  Robert  J.  Morrissey  • 
J.  Keith  Motley,  Ph.D.  •  Cecile  Higginson  Murphy  •  Joseph  J.  O'Donnell  •  Vincent  Panetta,  Jr.  • 

Joseph  Patton  •  Ann  M.  Philbin  •  Wendy  Philbrick  •  Claudio  Pincus  •  Lina  S.  Plantilla,  M.D.  • 

Joyce  L.  Plotkin  s  Irene  Pollin  •  Jonathan  Poorvu  •  Dr.  John  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.  •  William  F.  Pounds  • 
Claire  Pryor  •  John  Reed  •  Dr.  Carmichael  Roberts  •  Susan  Rothenberg  •  Alan  Rottenberg  • 

Joseph  D.  Roxe  •  Kenan  Sahin  •  Malcolm  S.  Salter  •  Diana  Scott  •  Donald  L.  Shapiro  • 

Wendy  Shattuck  •  Christopher  Smallhorn  •  Michael  B.  Sporn,  M.D.  •  Nicole  Stata  • 

Margery  Steinberg  ■  Patricia  L.  Tambone  •  Jean  Tempel  ■  Douglas  Thomas  •  Mark  D.  Thompson  • 
Albert  Togut  •  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  ■  Joseph  M.  Tucci  •  Robert  A.  Vogt  •  David  C.  Weinstein  • 
Dr.  Christoph  Westphal  •  James  Westra  •  Patricia  Plum  Wylde  •  Dr.  Michael  Zinner  •  D.  Brooks  Zug 

OVERSEERS  EMERITI 

Helaine  B.  Allen  •  Marjorie  Arons-Barron  •  Caroline  Dwight  Bain  •  Sandra  Bakalar  • 

George  W.  Berry  •  William  T.  Burgin  •  Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell  •  Earle  M.  Chiles  ■ 

Mrs.  James  C.  Collias  •  Joan  P.  Curhan  •  Phyllis  Curtin  •  Tamara  P.  Davis  •  Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca  • 
Betsy  P.  Demirjian  •  JoAnne  Walton  Dickinson  •  Phyllis  Dohanian  •  Harriett  Eckstein  •  George  Elvin  • 
Pamela  D.  Everhart  •  J.  Richard  Fennell  •  Lawrence  K.  Fish  •  Myrna  H.  Freedman  • 

Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan,  Jr.  •  Mrs.  James  Garivaltis  •  Dr.  Arthur  Gelb  •  Jordan  Golding  ■ 

Mark  R.  Goldweitz  •  Michael  Halperson  ■  John  Hamill  •  Deborah  M.  Hauser  •  Carol  Henderson  • 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill  •  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  •  Roger  Hunt  •  Lola  Jaffe  •  Martin  S.  Kaplan  • 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon  •  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley  •  David  I.  Kosowsky  •  Robert  K.  Kraft  • 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy  ■  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin  •  Edwin  N.  London  •  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.  • 

Diane  H.  Lupean  •  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman  •  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks  •  Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D.  ■ 

Joseph  C.  McNay  •  Albert  Merck  •  John  A.  Perkins  •  May  H.  Pierce  •  Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint  • 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  •  Patrick  J.  Purcell  •  Robert  E.  Remis  •  John  Ex  Rodgers  ■  Roger  A.  Saunders  • 
Lynda  Anne  Schubert  •  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro  •  L.  Scott  Singleton  •  Gilda  Slifka  •  Samuel  Thorne  • 

Paul  M.  Verrochi  •  Robert  A.  Wells  ■  Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler  •  Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  • 

Richard  Wurtman,  M.D. 


WEEK  2  TRUSTEES  AND  OVERSEERS 
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Classic. 


Harvard  Extension  School 

Homer  and  Joyce.  Shakespeare  and  Mamet 
Velasquez  and  Sargent.  If  you're  interested 
in  how  great  writers  and  artists  transform 
our  world,  we  invite  you  to  check  out  our 
courses — on  campus  or  online. 


Select  courses: 

•  12  foreign  languages 

•  Poetry  and  Fiction  Writing 

•  Art  Since  1940 

•  A  History  of  Blues  in  America 


•  Religion,  the  Arts,  and 
Social  Change 

•  The  Expatriate  Moment  in  Paris 

•  Shakespeare's  Later  Plays 


Registration  for  January  session  and 
spring-term  courses  begins  December  5. 


Hfi  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

v  extension  school  www.extension.harvard.edu 

Harvard  University  Extension  School  is  proud  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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It's  at  the  heart  of  their  performance.  And  ours. 
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TRRLK  5  MR 


Each  musician  reads  from  the  same  score,  but  each  brings  his  or  her  own 
artistry  to  the  performance.  It's  their  passion  that  creates  much  of  what 
we  love  about  music.  And  it's  what  inspires  all  we  do  at  Bose.  That's  why 
we're  proud  to  support  the  performers  you're  listening  to  today. 

We  invite  you  to  experience  what  our  passion  brings  to  the  performance 
of  our  products.  Please  call  or  visit  our  website  to  learn  more  -  including 
how  you  can  hear  Bose®  sound  for  yourself. 


1  -800-444-BOSE 


www.Bose.com 


Better  sound  through  research  ® 


The  exhibition  is  organized  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Musee  d’Orsay,  Paris. 
Presentation  of  the  exhibition  in  Boston  is  made  possible  by  Bank  of  America.  This  exhibition  is 
supported  by  an  indemnity  from  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 


Bank  of  America  ^ 


BSO  News 


Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
2011-2012  Season  at  Jordan  Hall: 

Four  Sunday  Afternoons  at  3  p.m. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  perform  four  Sunday-afternoon  concerts  each 
season  at  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  beginning  this  year  on  October  16 
with  a  program  including  Janacek's  Mladi  (Youth)  for  flute,  two  clarinets,  oboe,  bassoon, 
and  horn;  Martinu's  Sextet  for  piano  and  winds,  and  Dvorak's  Serenade  in  E  for  strings, 
Opus  22.  The  series  continues  on  January  22  (music  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms), 
March  25  (Gubaidulina,  Liadov,  Stravinsky,  and  Tchaikovsky),  and  April  12  (Purcell,  Ades, 
Jacob,  Elgar,  and  Britten).  Subscriptions  for  the  four-concert  series  are  available  at  $128, 
$92,  and  $72.  Single  tickets  are  $37,  $28,  and  $21.  To  purchase  the  four-concert  series, 
please  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575.  Single  tickets  may  be  purchased 
through  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  online 
at  bso.org.  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  tickets  are  available  only  at  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office, 
30  Gainsborough  Street. 

“BSO  ioi” — A  Free  Adult  Education  Series  on  Selected 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Evenings  at  Symphony  Hall 

After  a  highly  successful  first  season  in  2010-11,  "BSO  101"  returns  on  a  regular,  expanded 
basis  in  2011-12,  now  also  including  sessions  that  provide  an  "insider's  view"  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  BSO. 

"BSO  101-Are  You  Listening?,"  seven  Wednesday  sessions  with  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel,  are  designed  to  enhance  your  listening  abilities  by  focusing  on 
upcoming  BSO  repertoire.  Each  session  is  self-contained,  so  no  prior  training,  or  attendance 
at  any  previous  session,  is  required.  New  this  year,  the  final  segment  of  each  session  will 
include  a  discussion  with  BSO  musicians  offering  performers'  perspectives  on  the  subject 
at  hand.  These  sessions  are  scheduled  for  October  19,  November  2,  November  16,  January 
11  and  18,  February  15,  and  March  7. 

"BSO  101-An  Insider's  View,"  four  Tuesday  sessions  featuring  BSO  administrative  staff  and 
musicians,  will  include  discussions  of  such  behind-the-scenes  activities  as  program  plan¬ 
ning,  auditions,  and  the  rehearsal  process,  as  well  as  player  perspectives  on  performing  in 
the  BSO.  These  sessions  are  scheduled  for  November  8,  February  7,  February  28,  and  April  3. 

All  sessions  take  place  at  Symphony  Hall  from  5:30-6:45  p.m.  For  details  regarding  specific 
topics  and  participants,  please  visit  bso.org.  Each  session  is  followed  by  a  complimentary 
reception  offering  beverages,  hors  d'oeuvres,  and  further  time  to  share  your  thoughts  with 


SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 

Open  Houses:  October  23  and  November  20,  2-4  p.m. 

Meet  teachers,  visit  classrooms,  learn  why  Fenn  School  in  grades  4-9  is  the  right  time 
and  place  for  boys.  Or  call  to  arrange  a  private  tour. 

MEET  THE  EXPERTS 

Sign  up  for  our  email  list  at  www.fenn.org/learnmore  to  receive  invitations  to  round¬ 
table  discussions  with  Fenn  faculty  and  lectures  by  other  nationally  recognized  experts 
on  the  unique  needs  of  boys,  including  Dr.  John  J.  Ratey,  author  of  Spark:  The  Revolutionary 
New  Science  of  Exercise  and  the  Brain  on  November  8th  at  7  p.m. 


Fenn 

Where  Boys  Thrive 


WWW.FENN.ORG/LEARNMORE 

516  MONUMENT  ST.  |  CONCORD,  MA  OI742  |  978-369-5800 


others.  Admission  is  free  for  all  of  these  sessions,  though  we  do  ask  that  you  please  e-mail 
customerservice@bso.org  to  reserve  your  place  for  the  date  or  dates  you're  planning  to 
attend. 


Upcoming  “Symphony+”  Events 

"Symphony-*-"  is  a  series  of  pre-  and  post-concert  events  that  enhance  the  overall  concert 
experience  by  connecting  food,  literature,  and  the  performing  and  visual  arts  to  the  BSO 
concerts  at  Symphony  Hall.  All  events  at  Symphony  Hall  are  free  of  charge  for  ticket  hold¬ 
ers;  off-site  events  require  an  additional  charge.  Ticket  holders  for  the  BSO  concerts  on 
Tuesday,  October  11;  Tuesday,  November  1;  Friday,  November  19,  and  Saturday,  December  1 
are  invited  to  a  reception  in  Higginson  Hall  after  the  performances  on  those  dates.  Please 
check  bso.org  for  further  details  about  these  and  other  upcoming  "Symphony-*-"  events. 


INDIVIDUAL  TICKETS  ARE  ON  SALE  FOR  ALL  CONCERTS  IN  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 
FOR  SPECIFIC  INFORMATION  ON  PURCHASING  TICKETS  BY  PHONE,  ONLINE,  BY  MAIL,  OR  IN 
PERSON  AT  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  PLEASE  SEE  PAGE  83  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  BOOK. 


The  Beranek  Concert 
Thursday,  October  6,  2011 

The  BSO's  performance  this  Thursday  is  en¬ 
dowed  by  a  generous  gift  from  Life  Trustee 
Leo  Beranek  and  Gabriella  Beranek.  Both  of 
the  Beraneks  have  played  significant  roles  in 
the  life  of  the  Symphony. 

Dr.  Leo  Beranek  began  his  appointed  service 
to  the  BSO  in  1968  as  a  Charter  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers  and  chaired  the 
Board  of  Overseers  from  1977  to  1980.  Dr. 
Beranek  was  appointed  a  BSO  Trustee  in 
1977,  was  Chairman  from  1983  to  1986,  and 
was  made  Honorary  Chairman  and  Life 
Trustee  in  1987.  During  his  tenure  as  Trustee, 
Leo  sought  to  increase  dramatically  the 
BSO's  endowment.  In  1992,  fellow  donors  and 
Board  members  named  the  Beranek  Room  in 
Leo’s  honor;  Higginson  Society  members  con¬ 
tinue  to  gather  regularly  in  this  elegant  and 
comfortable  space.  His  most  recent  book,  an 
autobiography  entitled  Riding  the  Waves:  A 
Life  in  Sound,  Science,  and  Industry,  was  pub¬ 
lished  recently  by  The  MIT  Press. 

Gabriella  Beranek  served  as  Trustee  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1997  to 
2007  and  as  Overseer  from  1988  to  1997.  In 
the  late  1980s,  Gabriella  was  central  to  the 
success  of  the  "Salute  to  Youth"  portion  of 
the  BSO's  Open  House  weekend,  "Salute  to 


Symphony,"  which  brought  together  the  BSO, 
Yo-Yo  Ma,  the  Greater  Boston  Youth  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Orchestra  to  perform  before 
5,000  children.  The  Friends'  component  of 
the  March  1998  BSO  European  tour  benefited 
from  Gabriella's  expert  coordination  of  their 
fourteen  days  of  travel  and  activities.  From 
1997  to  2000,  Gabriella  served  on  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Hall  Centennial  Committee;  in  2000 
she  created  the  spectacular  Symphony  Hall 
Centennial  Ball. 

The  BSO  Boards,  musicians,  and  staff  appre¬ 
ciate  their  extraordinary  contributions  to  the 
enduring  legacy  of  the  BSO. 

The  Fanny  Peabody  Mason 
Memorial  Concert 
Friday,  October  7,  2011 

The  first  Friday-afternoon  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  subscription 
season  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Miss 
Fanny  Peabody  Mason,  who  was  a  Friday- 
afternoon  subscriber  and  an  active  patron  of 
music  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
until  her  death  in  1948.  Many  music  lovers 
recall  the  outstanding  concerts  Miss  Mason 
presented  in  the  music  room  of  her  town- 
house  on  Commonwealth  Avenue  and  at  her 
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summer  residence  in  Walpole,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  endowment  to  honor  Miss  Mason 
perpetually  was  created  in  1985  by  the 
Peabody-Mason  Music  Foundation,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Miss  Mason,  and  which  presented 
young  and  well-established  artists  in  concert 
in  Boston  and  Cambridge  for  more  than  35 
years.  The  president  of  the  foundation  at  that 
time,  the  late  Paul  Doguereau,  initiated  the 
gift  to  the  BSO  as  a  way  to  recognize  Miss 
Mason's  love  of  music,  and  to  foster  the  high¬ 
est  aspirations  of  the  art.  Besides  the  concert 
sponsorship,  the  gift  created  the  Mason 
Lounge  for  musicians  and  staff  and  the  Mason 
Green  Room. 

Friday  Previews  and 
Open  Rehearsal  Talks 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  offers  Friday 
Preview  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  from  12:15- 
12:45  p.m.  prior  to  all  of  the  BSO's  Friday- 
afternoon  subscription  concerts  throughout 
the  season.  Open  Rehearsal  Talks  take  place 
from  9:30-10  a.m.  before  the  BSO's  Thursday- 
morning  Open  Rehearsals,  and  from  6:30-7 
p.m.  before  the  BSO's  Wednesday-evening 
Open  Rehearsals.  Free  to  ticket  holders,  and 
given  primarily  by  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel  and  Assistant 
Director  of  Program  Publications  Robert 
Kirzinger,  these  informative  half-hour  talks 
incorporate  recorded  examples  from  the 
music  to  be  performed. 

Go  Behind  the  Scenes: 

Symphony  Hall  Tours 

Get  a  rare  opportunity  to  go  behind  the  scenes 
at  Symphony  Hall  with  a  free,  guided  tour 
offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers.  Throughout  Symphony  season, 
experienced  volunteer  guides  discuss  the  his¬ 
tory  and  traditions  of  the  BSO  and  its  world- 
famous  home,  historic  Symphony  Hall,  while 
they  lead  participants  through  public  and 
selected  "behind-the-scenes"  areas  of  the 
building.  Free  walk-up  tours  lasting  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hour  take  place  this  fall  on  five 
Saturdays  at  2  p.m.  (October  8,  22;  Novem¬ 
ber  5, 19;  December  3)  and  nine  Wednesdays 


at  4  p.m.  (October  5, 12, 19,  26;  November  2, 
9, 16,  30;  December  7).  All  tours  begin  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  lobby  of  Symphony 
Hall.  Special  group  tours— free  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  school  and  community  groups,  or  at  a 
minimal  charge  for  tours  arranged  by  com¬ 
mercial  tour  operators— can  be  scheduled  in 
advance  (the  BSO's  schedule  permitting). 
Make  your  individual  or  group  tour  reserva¬ 
tions  today  by  visiting  bso.org,  by  contacting 
the  BSAV  office  at  (617)  638-9390,  or  by 
e-mailing  bsav@bso.org. 

Play  Your  Part:  Become  a 
Friend  of  the  BSO 

At  Symphony  Hall,  everyone  plays  a  part. 
From  the  musicians  on  stage,  to  the  crew 
behind  the  scenes,  to  the  ushers  and  box 
office  staff,  it  takes  hundreds  of  people  to  put 
on  a  performance— and  it  takes  the  dedicated 
support  of  thousands  of  Friends  of  the  BSO 
to  make  it  all  possible.  For  each  $1  the  BSO 
receives  in  ticket  sales,  it  must  raise  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1  to  cover  its  annual  expenses.  Friends 
of  the  BSO  play  their  part  to  help  bridge  that 
gap,  keeping  the  music  playing  for  the  delight 
of  audiences  all  year  long.  In  addition  to  join¬ 
ing  a  community  of  like-minded  music  lovers, 
becoming  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  also  entitles 
you  to  benefits  that  bring  you  closer  to  the 
music  you  love  to  hear.  Friends  receive  ad¬ 
vance  ticket  ordering  privileges,  discounts 
at  the  Symphony  Shop,  and  the  BSO's  online 
newsletter  InTune,  invitations  to  such  exclu¬ 
sive  donor  events  as  BSO  and  Pops  working 
rehearsals,  and  much  more.  Friends  member¬ 
ships  start  at  just  $75.  To  play  your  part  with 
the  BSO  by  becoming  a  Friend,  please  call 
the  Friends  Office  at  (617)  638-9276,  e-mail 
friendsofthebso@bso.org,  or  join  online  at 
bso.org/contribute. 

Orchestrate  Your  Legacy: 

Join  the  Walter  Piston  Society 

When  you  establish  a  deferred  gift  plan  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  you  will 
become  a  member  of  the  Walter  Piston 
Society,  joining  a  group  of  the  BSO's  most 
loyal  supporters  who  are  helping  to  ensure 
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the  future  of  the  BSO's  extraordinary  per¬ 
formances.  Named  for  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
composer  and  noted  musician  Walter  Piston, 
who  endowed  the  Principal  Flute  Chair  with 
a  bequest,  the  Piston  Society  recognizes  and 
honors  those  who  have  provided  for  the  future 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston 
Pops,  or  Tanglewood  by  establishing  a  be¬ 
quest  intention  (through  one's  will,  trust,  IRA, 
or  insurance  policy),  or  by  establishing  a 
charitable  trust  or  gift  annuity  that  generates 
income  for  life  or  a  term  of  years.  Members 
of  the  Walter  Piston  Society  are  offered  a 
variety  of  benefits,  including  invitations  to 
various  events  in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood. 
In  addition,  Walter  Piston  Society  members 
are  recognized  in  program  books  and  the 
BSO's  annual  report.  If  you  would  like  more 
information  about  joining  the  Walter  Piston 
Society,  or  if  you  are  uncertain  about  whether 
you  already  are  (or  should  be)  a  member, 
please  contact  John  MacRae,  Director  of 
Principal  and  Planned  Giving,  at  (617)  638- 
9268  orjmacrae@bso.org. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  clarinetist  Michael  Wayne  joins  soprano 
Junko  Watanabe  and  pianist  Robert  Merfeld 
in  works  by  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Faure,  and 
Schubert  on  Friday,  October  14,  at  8  p.m.  in 
Pickman  Flail  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in 
Cambridge.  Admission  is  free.  Call  (617)  876- 
0956,  ext.  1500,  for  more  information. 

BSO  Assistant  Conductor  Marcelo  Lehninger 
leads  the  New  England  Conservatory  Phil- 
harmonia  in  the  overture  to  Mozart's  Die 
Zauberflote,  Flaydn's  Symphony  No.  88,  and 
Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  6,  Pastoral,  on 
Wednesday,  October  26,  at  8  p.m.  at  NEC's 
Jordan  Flail.  Admission  is  free. 

BSO  assistant  principal  oboe  Keisuke  Wakao 
is  soloist  in  John  Williams's  Oboe  Concerto 
with  the  Longy  Conservatory  Orchestra  under 
Julian  Pellicano  on  a  program  also  featuring 
the  overture  to  Verdi's  La  forza  del  destino  and 
Saint-Saens's  Organ  Symphony  (No.  3)  on 
Friday,  October  28,  at  8  p.m.  at  First  Church, 


11  Garden  Street,  Cambridge.  Admission  is 
free,  but  tickets  are  required.  Call  (617)  876- 
0956,  ext.  1500,  for  more  information. 

The  Walden  Chamber  Players,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  include  BSO  musicians  Tatiana  Dimi- 
triades  and  Alexander  Velinzon,  violins, 
Thomas  Martin,  clarinet,  and  Richard  Ranti, 
bassoon,  perform  Dvorak's  Terzetto  in  C, 
Opus  74,  Borodin's  String  Quartet  No.  2  in  D 
(with  cellist  Zlatomir  Fung,  winner  of  the  2011 
Walden  Chamber  Players  Young  Artist  Com¬ 
petition),  and  Mendelssohn's  E  minor  string 
quartet,  Opus  44,  No.  2,  on  Sunday,  Octo¬ 
ber  30,  at  4  p.m.  at  Wilson  Chapel,  Andover 
Newton  Theological  School,  210  Herrick  Road, 
Newton  Centre.  Tickets  are  $15  for  adults, 

$5  for  students,  children  under  12  free.  To 
reserve  tickets,  call  (617)  744-0452. 

The  Information  Table: 

Find  Out  What’s  Happening 
At  the  BSO 

Are  you  interested  in  upcoming  BSO  concert 
information?  Special  events  at  Symphony 
Hall?  BSO  youth  activities?  Stop  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  table  in  the  Peter  &  Anne  Brooke 
Corridor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
of  Symphony  Hall  (orchestra  level).  There 
you  will  find  the  latest  performance,  mem¬ 
bership,  and  Symphony  Hall  information 
provided  by  knowledgeable  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 
The  BSO  Information  Table  is  staffed  before 
each  concert  and  during  intermission. 

Comings  and  Goings... 

Please  note  that  latecomers  will  be  seated 
by  the  patron  service  staff  during  the  first 
convenient  pause  in  the  program.  In  addition, 
please  also  note  that  patrons  who  leave  the 
hall  during  the  performance  will  not  be 
allowed  to  reenter  until  the  next  convenient 
pause  in  the  program,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
performers  or  other  audience  members  while 
the  concert  is  in  progress.  We  thank  you  for 
your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 
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World-class  music  complemented  by  elegant  pre-concert  and  post-performance  dining 
Boston  Gourmet  takes  your  night  at  the  orchestra  to  new  heights. 
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1URMET  CATERERS  AND  CENTERPLATE  IS  THE  EXCLUSIVE  CATERER  FOR  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


ON  DISPLAY  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

This  season’s  BSO  Archives  exhibit,  located  throughout  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony 
levels  of  the  building,  displays  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Archives'  holdings,  which 
documents  countless  facets  of  the  orchestra’s  history — music  directors,  players  and 
instrument  sections,  and  composers,  as  well  as  the  world-famous  acoustics,  architec¬ 
tural  features,  and  multi-faceted  history  of  Symphony  Hall. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  EXHIBIT  INCLUDE,  ON  THE  ORCHESTRA  LEVEL  OF 
SYMPHONY  HALL: 

•  display  cases  in  the  Hatch  Corridor  spotlighting  two  works  commissioned  by  the 
BSO  in  conjunction  with  its  50th  anniversary  during  the  1930-31  season,  Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony  of  Psalms"  and  Prokofiev’s  Symphony  No.  4 

•  display  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  focusing  on  BSO  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  the  formation  of  the  BSO’s  first  Board  of  Trustees  in  1918 

•  also  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  architec¬ 
tural  details  of  the  clerestory  windows  in  Symphony  Hall  that  were  refurbished  and 
reopened  in  2009 

EXHIBITS  ON  THE  FIRST-BALCONY  LEVEL  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL  INCLUDE: 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  trombone 
section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  flute  section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  search  for  a  new  music  director  in  1918,  leading  to 
the  appointment  of  the  BSO’s  first  French  conductor,  Henri  Rabaud 

•  a  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  history  of  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  focusing  particularly  on  dance  performances,  musical  recitals,  and  travelogues 

TOP  OF  PAGE,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

Roy  Harris  with  members  of  the  BSO's  trombone  section  in  February  1943,  when  the  BSO  premiered 
his  Symphony  No.  S  (photograph  by  Elizabeth  Timberman) 

Record  cover  for  the  BSO's  1950  RCA  Victor  commercial  recording  of  Prokofiev's  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 
featuring  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  narrator 

Publicity  photo  for  a  Symphony  Hall  appearance  by  Russian  ballerina  Anna  Pavlova,  c.1920-21 
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FIRST  VIOLINS 

Malcolm  Lowe 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  McIntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexander  Velinzon 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L,  and 
Bruce  A.  Beat  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C. 
Raley  chair 

Jennie  Shames* 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment* 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn 
Berenson  Family  chair 

Tatiana  Dimitriades* 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 

Si-Jing  Huang* 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
chair 

Nicole  Monahan  * 

Mary  B.  Saltonstall  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Wendy  Putnam* 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 


BERNARD  HAITINK 

LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Conductor  Emeritus 
endowed  in  perpetuity 
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Xin  Ding* 

Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Glen  Cherry* 

Yuncong  Zhang* 

SECOND  VIOLINS 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Knudsen 

David  H.  and  Edith  C.  Howie 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken* 

Aza  Raykhtsaum* 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bonnie  Bewick*5 

James  Cooke* 

Victor  Romanul*5 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 

Catherine  French  * 

Jason  Horowitz* 

Julianne  Lee* 

Ala  Jojatu  * 

VIOLAS 

Steven  Ansell 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director  Laureate 


Cathy  Basrak 
Assistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Robert  Barnes 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Mark  Ludwig* 

Rachel  Fagerburg* 

Kazuko  Matsusaka* 

Rebecca  Gitter* 

CELLOS 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sato  Knudsen 

Mischo  Nieland  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mihail  Jojatu 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

Jonathan  Miller* 

Owen  Young  * 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L 
Comille  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Mickey  Katz  * 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexandre  Lecarme* 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 
Music  Director 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Adam  Esbensen  * 

Blaise  Dejardin* 

BASSES 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Levy 

Leith  Family  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
James  Orleans* 

Todd  Seeber* 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Stovall* 

FLUTES 

Elizabeth  Rowe 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Clint  Foreman 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Elizabeth  Ostling 

Associate  Principal 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 
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PICCOLO 

Suzanne  Nelsen 

John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald 

Cynthia  Meyers 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 

chair 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Diana  Osgood  Tottenham/ 

OBOES 

John  Ferrillo 

Principal 

Hamilton  Osgood  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

CONTRABASSOON 

Gregg  Henegar 

Mark  McEwen 

James  and  Tina  Collias  chair 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

HORNS 

Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

James  Sommerville 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg/Edna  S. 
Kalman  chair,  endowed  in 

ENGLISH  HORN 

perpetuity 

Robert  Sheena 

Richard  Sebring 

Beranek  chair,  endowed  in 

Associate  Principal 

perpetuity 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

CLARINETS 

Rachel  Childers 

John  P.  11  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 

(position  vacant) 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Michael  Wayne 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Jason  Snider 

Thomas  Martin 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley 

Associate  Principal  & 

E-flat  clarinet 

Family  chair 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K. 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Davis  chair,  endowed  in 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 

perpetuity 

chair 

BASS  CLARINET 

TRUMPETS 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Thomas  Rolfs 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 

BASSOONS 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Richard  Svoboda 

Benjamin  Wright 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, , 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 

Thomas  Siders 

HARP 

Assistant  Principal 

Kathryn  H.  and  Edward  M. 

Jessica  Zhou 

Lupean  chair 

Nicholas  and  Thalia  Zervas  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  by 

Michael  Martin 

Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

VOICE  AND  CHORUS 

TROMBONES 

John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Toby  Oft 

Conductor 

Principal 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Stephen  Lange 

LIBRARIANS 

BASS  TROMBONE 

Douglas  Yeo 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

William  Shisler 

John  Perkel 

TUBA 

Mike  Roylance 

ASSISTANT 

Principal 

Margaret  and  William  C. 

CONDUCTORS 

Rousseau  chair,  endowed 

Marcelo  Lehninger 

in  perpetuity 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TIMPANI 

Sean  Newhouse 

Timothy  Genis 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 

PERSONNEL 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

MANAGERS 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 

PERCUSSION 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Timothy  Tsukamoto 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Assistant  Personnel  Managers 

Daniel  Bauch 

STAGE  MANAGER 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 
chair 

John  Demick 

(position  vacant) 

*  participating  in  a  system 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair, 

of  rotated  seating 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

§  on  sabbatical  leave 

(position  vacant) 

Barbara  Lee  chair 
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A  BSO  Player’s  Perspective 


This  interview  with  BSO  bass  trombonist  Douglas  Yeo—who  joined  the  BSO  in  1985  and 
recently  announced  his  retirement  from  the  BSO  following  the  2012  Tanglewood  season— is 
the  first  in  a  series  of  interviews  with  BSO  members  that  will  appear  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  program  book  throughout  the  season.  To  learn  more  about  Douglas  Yeo,  please  visit 
his  website  at  yeodoug.com. 

What  has  playing  in  the  BSO  meant  to  you  as  a  person  and  as  a  musician ? 

When  I  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1985  it  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  long-held 
dream.  As  a  young  trombonist  growing  up  in  and  around  New  York  City  (full  disclosure: 

I  was  NEVER  a  Yankees  fan!),  the  BSO  was  my  favorite  orchestra.  I  had  several  LP  record¬ 
ings  of  the  BSO,  particularly  the  Tchaikovsky  symphonies  4,  5,  and  6  conducted 
by  Charles  Munch  and  Pierre  Monteux,  that  were  a  real  inspiration  to  me.  In 
1973,  I  wrote  in  my  high  school  yearbook  that  my  goal  someday  was  to  play  in 
the  Boston  Symphony.  In  1985,  that  dream  came  true. 


What  do  you  think  distinguishes  the  BSO  from  other  great  orchestras? 

For  me  the  list  is  very  clear  and  specific:  the  finest  concert  hall  in  the  world, 
Symphony  Hall;  the  three  distinct  seasons  of  Symphony,  Pops,  and  Tanglewood 
that  appeal  to  a  broad  variety  of  concertgoers;  the  orchestra's  superb  musicians 
who  also  have  the  highest  quality  musical  instruments;  a  roster  of  inspired  and 
inspiring  conductors  and  music  directors;  a  management,  staff,  and  Boards  of  Trustees 
and  Overseers  who  understand  what  is  needed  to  keep  the  BSO  at  the  highest  artistic 
level;  and  a  devoted  audience  and  a  huge  cadre  of  volunteers  who  support  the  BSO  in 
many  different  kinds  of  tangible  ways. 


What  distinguishes  a  great  conductor  from  a  good  one? 

I  have  always  said  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  conductors:  conductors  who  make  you  play 
well  and  conductors  who  make  you  WANT  to  play  well.  We  in  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
professionals,  and  we  will  play  well  for  any  conductor,  whether  it  be  Big  Bird  or  Leonard 
Bernstein.  But  there  are  some  conductors — each  player  will  have  his  or  her  own  list  but 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  several  common  denominators  between  all  of  us— who, 
because  of  the  force  of  their  personality,  their  manner  of  communicating  with  the  orches¬ 
tra,  their  knowledge  of  the  music,  and  the  "moment"  that  we  share— can  inspire  a  very 
unique  kind  of  special  performance.  I  would  put  Seiji  Ozawa,  James  Levine,  Bernard 
Haitink,  Simon  Rattle,  John  Williams,  Kurt  Sanderling,  and  Leonard  Bernstein  on  my  short 
list  of  that  type  of  uniquely  gifted  conductor  who  can/could  raise  the  level  of  BSO  and 
Pops  performance  because  the  players  have  heightened  attention  from  a  desire  to  per¬ 
sonally  please  the  conductor  because  he  brings  so  much— some  of  which  is  simply  a 
mystery  and  I  cannot  explain— to  our  shared  experience. 


What  sorts  of  changes  have  you  seen  during  your  time  with  the  orchestra? 

Over  75%  of  the  BSO's  members  have  changed  since  I  joined  the  orchestra.  Over  the 
years,  my  colleagues  have  been  a  great  inspiration  to  me,  and  I  have  learned  so  much 
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from  many  of  them  who  were  in  the  BSO  when  I  joined  the  orchestra  but  have  since 
retired  (for  example,  former  concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  timpanist  Vic  Firth) 
or  passed  away  (such  as  former  principals  Harold  Wright,  clarinet,  and  Sherman  Walt, 
bassoon).  Other  colleagues  who  are  no  longer  with  us  were  "characters"  who  gave  the 
orchestra  a  different  kind  of  personality  (like  bass  players  John  Barwicki  and  Leslie  "Tiny" 
Martin).  My  section  has  completely  changed  since  I  joined  the  orchestra— I  now  find 
myself  the  oldest  brass  player  in  the  BSO— so  I  enjoy  both  the  exhilaration  of  working 
with  my  new,  younger,  low  brass  section  colleagues  (Toby  Oft,  Stephen  Lange,  and  Mike 
Roylance)  and  miss  aspects  of  the  longtime  collaboration  I  had  with  my  now  retired  col¬ 
leagues  (Ronald  Barron,  Norman  Bolter,  and  Chester  Schmitz).  There  have  been  changes 
to  Symphony  Hall  as  well— for  instance— the  opening  of  the  clerestory  windows  that 
now  bring  the  beauty  of  natural  light  back  into  the  Hall  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
Hindemith  famously  said,  "The  old  is  not  good  because  it  is  past,  nor  the  new  supreme 
because  we  live  with  it."  Change  is  inevitable,  so  I  cherish  the  good  of  the  past  that  hope¬ 
fully  informs  my  enjoyment  of  the  present.  The  BSO's  history  is  not  a  dry,  stuffy  artifact; 
it  is  all  around  us  as  a  living,  breathing  inspiration  to  what  we  do  on  stage  right  now. 

What  repertoire  do  you  find  particularly  challenging  or  difficult,  and  why? 

Certain  kinds  of  "new  music"— Elliott  Carter's  oeuvre  comes  to  mind— is  tremendously 
demanding  mentally,  as  good  performance  requires  phenomenal  attention  to  the  mathe¬ 
matical  placement  of  every  note.  Trombone  players  love  to  play  as  much  as  possible,  so 
pieces  like  Mahler's  Symphony  5,  Mozart's  Requiem,  and  the  Schubert  Great  C  major 
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Douglas  Yeo  (right)  with  his 
BSO  trombone  colleagues 
Toby  Oft  and  Stephen  Lange 


symphony  stand  out  as  pieces  that  utilize  our  "voice"  more  than  most  and  are  great  fun 
to  play  despite  the  considerable  challenge  of  lengthy  "face  time"  with  the  trombone.  Too, 
our  section— both  the  section  I  joined  and  the  new  section  I'm  a  part  of  today— has  had 
a  special  affinity  for  soft  playing,  so  the  beautiful  chorales  in  the  Brahms  and  Schumann 
symphonies  are  always  something  I  look  forward  to  because  of  the  challenge  of  being 
under  the  microscope  of  sensitive,  nuanced  ensemble  playing. 

Aside  from  the  instrument  itself,  what  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  being  a  member  of 
the  BSO's  trombone  section  differs  from  the  experience  of  players  in  other  sections  of  the 
orchestra ? 

Trombones  are  usually  a  supportive  voice,  and  composers  most  often  use  us  to  play  either 
very  loudly  or  very,  very  softly.  Both  are  challenging.  For  example,  the  Brahms  Symphony 
No.  1,  where  we  sit  silently  for  the  first  three  movements  and  our  first  entrance— in  the 
finale— is  a  very  soft,  exposed  chorale.  Sitting  for  thirty  minutes  waiting  for  that  moment 
provides  an  opportunity  for  many  thoughts  to  go  through  your  mind!  Also,  our  section 
has  only  three  players,  and  we  play  together  on  nearly  all  repertoire— as  opposed  to 
other  wind  and  brass  sections  that  often  use  just  two  members  of  the  section  at  a  time, 
or  rotate  chairs  with  both  the  principal  and  associate/assistant  principal  player  playing 
the  first  part.  Because  Toby  and  Steve  (and  Ron  and  Norman  before  them)  play  together 
with  me  all  the  time— sitting  in  the  same  positions  in  our  same  chairs— we  have  been 
able  to  develop  an  extremely  close  working  relationship.  A  by-product  of  that  will  be 
several  trio  concerts  our  trombone  section  will  give  in  March  2012,  sponsored  by  the 
BSO  as  part  of  the  orchestra's  Community  Concert  series. 

What  are  some  of  your  other  interests  and  activities,  and  how  do  they  factor  into  your  work 
with  the  orchestra? 

I  always  tell  my  students  that  for  every  hour  they  spend  in  the  practice  room,  they  need 
two  hours  out  of  it,  doing  other  things— experiencing  nature,  exploring  other  arts,  cheer- 
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What  concerts  have  you  played  that  you've  found  particularly  memorable? 

In  over  twenty-six  years  with  the  BSO  and  Boston  Pops,  a  comprehensive  list  of  my  most 

memorable  concerts  is  simply  too  big  for  the  program  book  to  hold.  But  a  few  come  to 

mind  as  standing  out  as  unforgettable: 

•  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  1  with  Leonard  Bernstein  in  1985  during  my  first  summer  at 
Tanglewood,  and  the  "Sea  Interludes"  from  Benjamin  Britten's  Peter  Grimes  in  what  turned 
out  to  be  Bernstein's  final  concert  five  years  later,  also  at  Tanglewood. 

•  An  electrifying  performance  of  Berlioz's  Requiem  with  Seiji  Ozawa  in  Carnegie  Hall,  just 
weeks  after  the  9/11  attacks. 

•  Haydn's  The  Creation  with  Sir  Simon  Rattle  in  an  ebullient  performance  that  captured 
unspeakable  joy. 

■  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  Wagner's  The  Flying  Dutchman,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8  with 
James  Levine,  where  I  experienced  some  of  the  most  remarkable  singing  I  have  ever  heard. 

•  Schubert's  Great  C  major  symphony,  Bruckner's  Symphony  No.  3,  and  Shostakovich's 
Symphony  No.  15  conducted  by  Kurt  Sanderling— a  maestro  with  "old  world"  perspective 
and  gravitas. 

•  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2  in  Salzburg  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Jessye  Norman,  where  the 
audience's  prolonged,  enthusiastic  ovation  continuea  even  as  the  orchestra  was  boarding 
busses  to  return  to  our  hotel. 

•  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9  conducted  by  Roger  Norrington— a  controversial  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  I  found  exhilarating  in  its  freshness. 

•  A  performance  of  Mozart's  Requiem  with  James  Levine,  where  our  trombone  section 
utilized  German  trombones  that  give  a  special  kind  of  warmth  that  blended  so  beautifully 
with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 

•  Performances  of  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  7  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Bernard  Haitink,  where 
my  first-movement  duet  with  my  former  BSO  trombone  colleague  Norman  Bolter— who 
played  tenor  horn  in  those  performances— stands  out  as  a  testament  to  the  deep  connec¬ 
tion  two  players  can  have  when  playing  great  music. 

•  Recording  the  "Scherzo  for  Motorcycle  and  Orchestra"  from  Indiana  Jones  and  the  Last 
Crusade  by  John  Williams,  with  John  conducting  the  Boston  Pops— a  new  piece  that  came 
to  the  orchestra  by  fax  from  the  copyist  just  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  recording  ses¬ 
sion  and  was  recorded  with  no  rehearsal  with  white-hot  intensity. 

•  Bernard  Haitink  conducting  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  2  with  the  BSO  in  Amsterdam— a 
moment  in  time  that  stood  out  as  a  representation  of  the  tremendous  love  and  respect 
between  him  and  the  orchestra  and  how  a  transcendent  performance  can  come  together 
as  a  result. 

•  Playing  the  pre-game  show  with  the  Boston  Pops  and  Keith  Lockhart  for  Super  Bowl 
XXXVI  in  New  Orleans,  and  enjoying  the  game  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  New  England 
Patriots  owner  Robert  Kraft,  who  gave  a  ticket  to  every  member  of  the  orchestra  so  we 
could  see  the  winning  field  goal  come  right  to  us  in  our  end  zone  seats  as  the  Patriots 
took  their  first  Super  Bowl  title. 
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ing  at  sporting  events,  and  such— so  they  can  bring  other  types  of  beauty,  joy,  love,  pain, 
and  experience  to  inform  their  playing.  I  practice  what  I  preach.  My  wife  and  I  love  hiking 
in  the  great  National  Parks  of  the  American  west,  and  we  spend  many  vacations  hiking 
in  Zion,  Grand  Canyon,  Glacier,  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  Arches,  and  many  other  parks. 
Acadia  National  Park  in  Maine,  where  we  ride  our  tandem  mountain  bicycle,  is  another 
of  our  favorite  places.  Seeing  God's  great  canvas  of  creation  up  close  inspires  me  as  a 
performer  as  I  hike  among  mountains,  valleys,  lakes,  and  other  natural  formations  that 
are  staggering  in  their  size  and  beauty. 

I  also  enjoy  researching  and  writing  about  historical  brass  instruments,  and  have  for 
many  years  played  the  serpent  and  ophicleide— historical,  19th-century  instruments— 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the  BSO  in  performances  of  pieces  like 
Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  and  Reformation  Symphony,  and  Berlioz's 
Messe  solennelle  and  The  Damnation  of  Faust.  I  even  played  a  Concerto  for  Serpent  with 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  several  years  ago.  Playing  instruments  that  were  so 
important  and  common  long  ago  but  which  are  not  so  familiar  to  modern  ears  has  given 
our  audiences  a  chance  to  hear  unique  sounds  that  are  so  old  that  they  are  new. 

And  as  I  am  now  in  my  final  season  with  the  BSO— I  will  be  retiring  from  the  orchestra 
at  the  end  of  the  2012  Tanglewood  season  and  taking  up  the  position  of  Professor  of  Trom¬ 
bone  at  Arizona  State  University— I  will  treasure  every  minute  of  the  coming  months 
while  on  stage  with  my  colleagues  in  our  performances  at  Symphony  Hall,  Tanglewood, 
and  on  tour.  I  could  not  have  asked  for  a  more  satisfying,  meaningful,  and  enjoyable 
career  as  a  performer  of  the  trombone,  and  my  decades  in  the  BSO  will  continue  to 
inform  my  teaching  as  I  work  to  encourage  and  challenge  the  next  generation  of  young 
musicians,  some  of  whom  may  already  have  written  in  their  high  school  yearbooks  that 
one  of  their  goals  in  life  is  to  play  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Shopping 


Visit  the  Symphony  Shop 
in  the  Cohen  Wing 
at  the  West  Entrance 
on  Huntington  Avenue. 


Open  Thursday  and  Saturday,  3-6pm, 
and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances 
through  intermission. 
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townhomes.  Surrounded  by  nature, 
yet  just  minutes  from  Boston. 


617-489-4898 


www.TheWoodlandsAtBelmontHill.com 

Proudly  presented  by  Northland  Residential  Corporation, 

New  England’s  premier  developer  of  extraordinary  properties. 


BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

231st  season,  2011-2012 

Thursday,  October  6,  8pm  |  the  beranek  concert 
Friday,  October  7, 1:30pm  |  the  fanny  peabody  mason 

MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

Tuesday,  October  11,  8pm 


SEAN  NEWHOUSE  conducting 

BRITTEN  FOUR  SEA  INTERLUDES  FROM  "PETER  GRIMES'' 

Dawn  (Lento  e  tranquillo) 

Sunday  Morning  (Allegro  spiritoso) 

Moonlight  (Andante  comodo  e  rubato) 

Storm  (Presto  con  fuoco) 

PROKOFIEV  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  3  IN  C,  OPUS  26 

Andante— Allegro 

Theme  (Andantino)  and  Variations 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

JEAN-EFFLAM  BAVOUZET 

{INTERMISSION} 

SIBELIUS  SYMPHONY  NO.  2  IN  D,  OPUS  43 

Allegretto 

Tempo  Andante,  ma  rubato 
Vivacissimo— 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

, _ .  UBS  IS  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 

The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10:05  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:35. 

Concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on  a  Stradivarius  violin,  known  as  the  "Lafont,"  generously  donated 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  the  O'Block  Family. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Pianos,  selected  exclusively  for  Symphony  Hall. 

Special  thanks  to  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts,  and 
Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters, 
the  late  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting  devices, 
pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 
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The  Program  in  Brief. . . 


This  week,  BSO  Assistant  Conductor  Sean  Newhouse  leads  an  all-20th-century  program 
bursting  with  orchestral  brilliance  and  featuring  French  pianist  Jean-Efflam  Bavouzet  as 
soloist  in  Sergei  Prokofiev's  most  popular  piano  concerto,  his  Third.  Prokofiev  wrote  this 
most  scintillating  of  his  five  piano  concertos  over  several  years  straddling  his  departure 
from  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  1910s.  Prokofiev  himself  was  soloist  in  the  world  premiere, 
given  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1921  during  an  extended  tour  of  the  United 
States  by  the  composer.  The  piece  features  Prokofiev's  astonishingly  virtuosic  writing  for 
the  keyboard,  along  with  dramatically  lyrical  passages. 

Benjamin  Britten  also  spent  considerable  time  in  the  United  States,  arriving  in  the  coun¬ 
try  at  the  start  of  World  War  II  as  a  conscientious  objector  and  establishing  long-term 
relationships  with  American  musicians.  He  also  encountered  BSO  music  director  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  who,  impressed  with  the  drama  of  Britten's  orchestra  music,  commis¬ 
sioned  him  to  write  the  opera  that  became  Peter  Grimes.  The  American  premiere  of 
Britten's  great  opera  was  given  at  Tanglewood  in  1946.  During  the  course  of  the  opera, 
the  purely  orchestral  Four  Sea  Interludes  establish  the  mood  and  environment  of  the 
fishing  village  where  Grimes  is  set.  "Dawn”  and  "Moonlight"  are  both  atmospheric,  mys¬ 
terious  movements.  "Sunday  Morning"  represents  the  bustle  of  activity  as  the  village 
wakes  and  prepares  for  church  and  other  Sunday  activities.  "Storm"— placed  fourth  in 
the  concert  sequence  but  actually  heard  during  Act  I  of  the  opera— reminds  us  of  the 
harsh  and  dangerous  conditions  with  which  the  villagers  had  to  contend. 

Closing  the  program  is  Sibelius's  familiar  and  beloved  Symphony  No.  2,  from  1902. 
Sibelius  had  written  orchestral  works  with  explicit  themes  and  narratives  from  Finnish 
tradition  at  the  start  of  his  career,  but  at  the  end  of  the  1890s  wrote  his  Symphony  No.  1, 
the  first  of  his  seven  symphonies,  and  soon  thereafter  made  a  successful  tour  of  Europe 
with  his  orchestral  works.  His  Symphony  No.  2— probably  his  most  frequently  performed 
symphony— follows  on  the  great  impression  made  by  the  patriotic  tone  poem  Finlandia. 
Although  it  has  no  definite  narrative,  like  all  of  Sibelius's  work  this  four-movement  sym¬ 
phony  seems  to  tap  into  the  composer's  love  of  nature  and  strong  identification  with  his 
homeland. 


Benjamin  Britten 

Four  Sea  Interludes  from  the  opera  “Peter  Grimes ” 


EDWARD  BENJAMIN  BRITTEN  was  bom  in  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  England,  on  November  22,  1913, 
and  died  in  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  on  December  4,  1976.  His  opera  “Peter  Grimes”  was  among  the 
first  batch  of  commissions  from  the  newly  formed  Koussevitzky  Foundation;  the  complete  opera 
is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  Montagu  Slater  began  preparing  the  libretto 
in  early  1942,  a  process  that  required  some  eighteen  months  with  various  revisions  and  changes. 
Britten  began  composing  the  music  in  January  1944  and  finished  the  work  in  February  1945.  The 
first  performance — now  widely  regarded  as  an  epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of  English 
opera — took  place  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  London,  on  June  7,  1945,  with  Reginald  Goodall  conducting. 
The  American  premiere  was  given  at  Tanglewood  by  the  opera  department  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  on  August  6, 1946,  with  Leonard  Bernstein  conducting,  though,  by  then,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
had  already  led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  first  American  performances  of  the 
Passacaglia  and  Four  Sea  Interludes  from  the  opera  on  March  1  and  2,  1946,  at  Symphony  Hall, 
followed  by  performances  that  March  and  April  in  New  Haven,  New  York  (at  Carnegie  Hall  and 
Hunter  College),  and  Newark. 

THE  SCORE  OF  THE  “FOUR  SEA  INTERLUDES”  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  piccolos,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets  and  E-flat  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  gong,  xylophone,  bells,  tam¬ 
bourine,  harp,  and  strings. 


It  was  during  his  self-imposed  exile  from  England  in  the  early  years  of  World  War  II 
that  Benjamin  Britten  chanced  to  read  an  article  about  the  Suffolk  poet  George 
Crabbe  (1754-1832)  and  sought  a  copy  of  Crabbe's  lengthy  narrative  poem,  The 
Borough,  which  told  of  the  lives  of  various  inhabitants  of  an  English  seaside  village. 
The  encounter  proved  to  be  fateful,  for  it  inspired  Britten  to  compose  the  work 
that  has  been  recognized  tor  more  than  a  half-century  as  the  cornerstone  of  mod¬ 
ern  British  opera,  Peter  Grimes. 


To  the  poet,  Peter  Grimes  was  an  unrelieved  villain — a  thief,  drunkard,  and  brute  of 
a  fisherman  who  brought  about  the  death  of  three  consecutive  apprentices.  Montagu 
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SIXTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FORTY-FIVE  AND  FORTY-SIX 


Eighteenth  'Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  i,  at  2:30  o’clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  2,  at  8:30  o’clock 


Beethoven . Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  21 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  cantabile  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio;  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

Britten . Passacaglia  and  Four  Sea  Interludes  from  the  Opera, 

“Peter  Grimes,”  Op.  33 

Passacaglia  —  Andante  moderato 
Dawn  —  Lento  e  tranquillo 
Sunday  Morning  —  Allegro  spiritoso 
Moonlight  —  Andante  comodo  e  rubato 
Storm  —  Presto  con  fuoco 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 


INTERMISSION 


Wagner 


I 


Prelude  to  "Lohengrin” 

Forest  Murmurs  from  “Siegfried” 

Death  Music  of  Siegfried  from  “Gdtterdammerung” 

Introduction  to  Act  III,  “Die  Meistersinger  von 
Nurnberg” 

Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg” 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:30  o’clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:30  o’clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 


[  ,099  ] 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performances— the  American  premiere— 
of  Britten's  Passacaglia  and  Four  Sea  Interludes  from  “Peter  Grimes"  on  March  1  and  2,  1946,  with 
Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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Slater's  libretto  for  the  opera  takes  a  somewhat  different  tack  and  makes  an 
astonishingly  sympathetic  figure  of  this  coarse  fisherman,  an  effect  that  is  greatly 
reinforced  by  Britten's  music.  To  Slater  and  Britten,  Grimes  is  an  outsider,  a  dream¬ 
er  who  longs  to  escape  from  the  gossiping  tongues  of  the  village  by  marrying  the 
widowed  schoolmistress,  Ellen  Orford— but  only  when  he  has  made  enough  of  a 
fortune  out  of  his  fishing  so  that  she  will  not  take  him  out  of  pity.  All  their  dreams, 
hopes,  and  plans  shatter  on  the  rock  of  Peter's  pride  and  his  uncontrollable  temper; 
the  tragedy  is  unavoidable. 

Throughout  the  opera  the  sea  remains  a  constant,  palpable  presence,  determining 
the  daily  rhythms  of  the  villagers'  lives,  bringing  sustenance  and  income  as  well  as 
hard  work,  danger,  and  death.  The  swell  of  the  tides,  the  ripple  of  light  on  the  waves, 
the  flights  of  seagulls,  the  roar  of  ocean  storms— these  things  pervade  Britten's 
score,  nowhere  more  completely  realized  than  in  the  several  orchestral  interludes 
that  have  long  since  become  established  as  a  self-sufficient  orchestral  suite  from 
the  opera.  One  of  these  interludes,  the  Passacaglia,  is  a  musical  picture  of  the  title 
character;  this  will  not  be  performed  at  these  concerts.  The  others  depict  aspects 
of  the  omnipresent  sea. 

The  four  "Sea  Interludes"  provide  different  musical  portraits  of  the  presence  that 
surrounds  and  dominates  life  in  the  Borough.  Dawn  functions  as  the  true  orchestral 
prelude  to  the  opera  (following  a  short  dramatic  courtroom  scene,  an  inquest  into 
the  death  of  Peter's  first  apprentice).  Here  is  the  sea  as  the  constant  background  to 
life  in  the  Borough  (the  same  music  frames  the  opera  at  the  very  end;  people  come 
and  go,  but  the  sea  remains  forever).  The  long,  soaring  lines  in  the  violins  suggest 
the  vast  tranquil  seascape,  with  a  few  sparkling  highlights  in  the  woodwinds,  under¬ 
cut  by  the  solemnity  of  the  ocean's  imperturbable  swell  in  the  brasses. 

Sunday  Morning  is  the  prelude  to  Act  II.  Church  bells  ring  (in  the  sustained  horn 
tones)  and  the  sunlight  sparkles  brilliantly  on  the  waves.  It  is  a  smiling  day,  every¬ 
thing  seems  for  the  moment  peaceful:  an  effective  foil  for  the  scene  that  follows, 
in  which  it  gradually  becomes  clear  that  nothing  has  changed,  that  Grimes  is  mis¬ 
treating  his  new  apprentice  as  he  had  the  old,  and  that  his  plans  with  Ellen  were 
doomed  from  the  start. 

Moonlight,  the  introduction  to  Act  III,  depicts  a  pleasant  summer  night.  But  peace 
is  not  to  be  found  here;  Peter's  new  apprentice  has  suffered  an  accidental  fall  from 
the  cliff  behind  his  hut  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  act.  We  don't  yet  know  exactly 
what  happened  to  him,  but  we  suspect  the  worst — especially  at  the  stabbing  inter¬ 
jections  of  flute  and  harp  throughout. 

Storm  takes  us  back  to  the  first  act,  where  it  is  the  interlude  between  the  two 
scenes.  A  coastal  storm  is  blowing  up  at  the  end  of  the  first  scene,  while  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  old  sea  captain  Balstrode  urges  Peter  to  marry  Ellen  now,  if  only  to  assure 
the  presence  of  a  woman's  softening  touch  when  the  new  'prentice  arrives.  Peter 
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Don  t  miss  a  note. 

Short-term  postacute  rehabilitation  and  skilled 
nursing  care  designed  to  restore  your  quality  of  life 


Centers 


of  America 

Joint  Commission  accredited 
rehabilitation  and  skilled  nursing 


Visit  LCCA.COM  to  learn  more  about  our  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  facilities: 
Acton  |  Attleboro  |  Auburn  |  Fitchburg  |  Leominster  |  Littleton  |  Lynn  |  New  Bedford 
North  Billerica  |  Plymouth  |  Raynham  |  Scituate  |  Stoneham  |  West  Bridgewater 
Wilbraham  |  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island  |  Johnston,  Rhode  Island 

■  t  i.-e  : 


25*03 


Britten  at  Tanglewood  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  for  the 
American  premiere  of  "Peter  Grimes"  in  August  1946 


insists  that  he  must  first  make  enough  money  to  "stop  people's  mouths."  As  the 
storm  arrives,  Balstrode  gives  up  and  enters  the  inn,  while  Peter  remains  outside  in 
the  tempest  meditating  on  his  dreams  for  the  future:  "What  harbour  shelters  peace?" 
The  natural  force  of  wind  and  rain  contrasts  powerfully  with  his  yearning  for  calm 
and  content.  As  the  curtain  falls,  the  storm  breaks  out  full  strength  in  the  orchestral 
interlude,  with  one  brief  recall  of  Peter's  longing  vision  as  the  storm  nears  its  end. 

Steven  Ledbetter 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979  to  1998 
and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout  the  country. 


THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORM ANCES—  the  American  premiere  performances,  as 
noted  above— of  the  Passacaglia  and  Four  Sea  Interludes  from  " Peter  Grimes"  were  given  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky  on  March  1  and  2,  1946,  at  Symphony  Hall,  followed  by  performances  in  New  Haven, 
New  York,  and  Newark.  Since  then  the  BSO  has  performed  this  music  under  the  direction  of  James 
Conlon  (January  1981  at  Symphony  Hall),  Leonard  Bernstein  (but  without  the  Passacaglia,  on 
August  19,  1990,  at  Tanglewood— the  very  last  concert  of  Bernstein's  career),  Bernard  Haitink 
(April  1994,  likewise  without  the  Passacaglia),  James  Conlon  (July  15,  2001,  at  Tanglewood),  and 
Tan  Dun  (again  without  the  Passacaglia,  in  February  2003  and  the  following  month  at  Carnegie 
Hall).  More  recently  at  Tanglewood,  Sir  Andrew  Davis  led  the  TMC  Orchestra  in  the  Four  Sea 
Interludes  as  part  of  Tanglewood  on  Parade  on  August  5,  2008. 
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Mahler’s  No.  4  or  Mozart’s  No.  40? 

At  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza,  we  appreciate 
all  our  guests’  preferences. 


In  a  city  renowned  for  its  passionate  embrace  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  hotel  that  sits  at 
its  center.  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Hotel  of  two  of 
the  world’s  greatest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


t 

For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  1  800  441  1414  or  visit  www.fairmont.com 


Serge  Prokofiev 

Piano  Concerto  No.  j  in  C,  Opus  26 


SERGEI  SERGEIEVICH  PROKOFIEV  was  bom  in  Sontsovka,  Ekaterinoslav  district,  in  the  Ukraine, 
on  April  23, 1891,  and  died  at  Nikolina  Gora  near  Moscow  on  March  5,  1953.  The  first  part  of  this 
concerto  to  be  composed  was  the  theme  of  the  second  movement,  in  1913.  Prokofiev  did  some 
work  on  the  score  in  the  winter  of  1916-17  but  completed  it  only  in  the  summer  of  1921.  He  him¬ 
self  was  soloist  in  the  first  performance,  on  December  16,  1921,  with  Frederick  Stock  and  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SOLO  PIANIST,  the  score  of  the  concerto  calls  for  an  orchestra  of  two 
flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  tmmpets,  three  trom¬ 
bones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  castanets,  tambourine,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

Prokofiev  was  the  only  child  in  a  cultural  and  affluent  household;  his  early  development 
was  directed  first  by  his  doting  pianist  mother,  who  gave  him  his  first  lessons  on  the  in¬ 
strument,  and  then— when  his  talent  proved  to  be  unmistakable— by  the  young  composer 
Reinhold  Gliere,  who  was  hired  to  come  as  a  private  music  tutor  to  Sontsovka.  By  the 
time  Prokofiev  entered  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  in  1904  he  had  already  completed 
a  remarkable  number  of  youthful  works,  mostly  for  the  piano,  but  also  including  a  violin 
sonata  and  an  opera.  During  his  first  four  years  in  St.  Petersburg  he  pursued  the  course 
in  composition.  It  was  a  difficult  time:  1905  brought  the  first  rumblings  of  the  coming 
revolution,  disturbing  the  tranquility  of  academic  life  (Rimsky-Korsakov  was  fired  for 
anti-government  activities,  and  other  leading  teachers  resigned  in  protest).  But  Prokofiev 
himself  was  responsible  for  most  of  his  own  difficulties.  Rather  arrogant  by  nature,  he 
was  also  younger  than  the  other  students  and  found  it  difficult  to  make  friends  with 
them.  Most  of  his  teachers  were  conservative  pedagogues  whose  tutelage  Prokofiev 
found  dull;  eventually  he  found  himself  in  open  clashes  with  his  harmony  teacher  Liadov. 
Within  a  few  years,  the  headstrong  young  colt  had  appeared  in  a  recital  of  his  own  music 
that  marked  him  as  an  enfant  terrible,  an  image  he  assiduously  cultivated  for  some  time. 

Prokofiev's  experience  in  the  composition  program  so  disillusioned  him  to  the  prospects 
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FORTY-FIFTH  SEASON.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  TWENTY-FIVE  &  TWENTY-SIX 


Fourteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  29,  at  2.30  o’clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  30.  at  8.15  o’clock 


Moussorgsky 


“Une  Nuit  sur  le  Mont  Chauve”  (“A  Night 
on  Bald  Mountain”),  Orchestral  Fantasy 


Prokofieff 


Third  Concerto  for  Piano,  Op.  26 


I.  Andante  —  Allegro . 

II.  Theme  —  Andantino. 

Variation  I.  Listesso  tempo. 
Variation  II.  Allegro. 

Variation  III.  Allegro  moderato. 
Variation  TV.  Andante  meditativo. 
Variation  V.  Allegro  giusto. 
Theme  Listesso  tempo. 

IH.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo. 

(First  time  in  Boston) 


Scriabin  .  .  .  Third  Symphony,  “The  Divine  Poem,”  Op.  43 

Lento;  Luttes  —  Allegro;  Volupt^s  —  Lento;  Jeu  Divin  —  Allegro 


SOLOIST 

SERGE  PROKOFIEFF 


STEINWAV  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  after  the  concerto 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5,  1898. — Chapter  3,  relating  to  the  covering  of 

the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement 

Every  licensee  shall  not.  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering  which  obstructs 
the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any  seat  therein  provided  for  spectators, 
it  being  understood  that  a  low  bead  covering  without  projection,  which  does  not  obstruct  such  view,  may  be  worn 

Attest:  J  M.  GALVIN.  City  Clerk  . 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A.  Brown  Music  Collection 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before  the  concert 

1097 
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Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performances  of  Prokofiev's  Piano  Concerto 
No.  3  on  January  29  and  30,  1926,  with  the  composer  as  soloist  and  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting 

(BSO  Archives) 
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of  teaching  that  he  decided  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  performer.  Thus,  though  he  had  main¬ 
tained  at  best  a  love-hate  relationship  with  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory— somewhat 
skewed  to  the  latter— he  decided  to  stay  on  for  the  study  of  piano  and  conducting.  Here, 
too,  his  willful  self-assurance  made  difficulties,  but  his  piano  teacher,  Anna  Esipova, 
proved  as  strong-willed  as  he.  Prokofiev  disdained  to  play  the  music  of  the  Classical  era 
without  adding  his  own  "improvements,"  and  he  found  the  discipline  of  technical  drills  a 
waste  of  time.  Only  when  Esipova  threatened  him  with  expulsion  did  he  see  the  light.  His 
four  years  of  study  proved  essential  to  his  career  as  a  soloist.  He  already  played  brilliant 
pieces  brilliantly,  but  Esipova  nourished  a  strain  of  lyricism  that  was  to  become  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  his  composition  as  it  was  to  his  playing. 

Needless  to  say,  he  did  not  give  up  composing  during  this  time.  Before  completing  the 
piano  program,  Prokofiev  had  already  finished  his  first  two  piano  concertos  (obviously 
designed  as  showpieces  for  himself)  and  had  even  boldly  chosen  to  play  the  First  Concerto 
as  his  piece  for  the  final  keyboard  competition,  although  it  was  expected  that  the  partici¬ 
pants  would  choose  a  work  from  the  established  repertory. 

The  years  following  Prokofiev's  graduation  in  1914  were  marked  by  war  and  revolution 
in  the  world  at  large  and  in  Russia  in  particular.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  Prokofiev  began  to 
achieve  renown,  composing  some  of  his  best-known  works,  including  the  Classical 
Symphony  and  the  First  Violin  Concerto.  Eventually,  though,  the  unsettled  condition  of 
musical  life  and  almost  everything  else  persuaded  him  to  go  abroad,  at  least  for  a  time. 

He  set  out  with  high  hopes  for  New  York,  going  the  long  way,  through  Vladivostock,  Tokyo, 
and  San  Francisco.  While  on  this  long  journey  he  began  sketching  a  new  opera,  The  Love 
for  Three  Oranges,  as  well  as  two  movements  of  a  string  quartet.  Though  the  opera  was 
eventually  to  become  his  most  successful  stage  work,  its  first  production  was  fraught 
with  difficulties.  After  signing  a  contract  for  a  1919  production  in  Chicago,  Prokofiev  fin¬ 
ished  the  score  in  time  for  rehearsals.  But  the  sudden  death  of  the  intended  conductor 
postponed  the  premiere  for  one  year,  then  a  second.  Increasingly  disillusioned  with  the 
United  States,  Prokofiev  left  for  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1920. 


' In  ‘Perfect  fhCarm^iydf % 


Located  steps  from  Symphony  ‘Half, 
our  seniors  have  everything  they 
need  to  enjoy  a  heafthy,  active 
and  independent  fifestyfe: 

LPersonaf  care  assistance 
1 Medication  monitoring 
T'f.rei  deficious  meals 
housekeeping  ami  laundry 
Sociaf  and  cufturaf enricfment 


Caff  Maria  to  (earn  more  about 
W-  fife  at  Susan  1 Baifis  ‘Assisted  ± iving. 


& 

SUSAN 

BAILIS 

ASSISTED  LIVING 

352  Massachusetts  Ave. 
at  Sr.  Botolph  St. 

Boston,  M  A  021 15 

■  ' 

617-247-1010 

www.susanbailis.com 
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EILEEN 

FISHER 


HINGHAM 
WELLESLEY 
COPLEY  PLACE 

THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


Life  at  Newbury  Court. 
Whatever  you  want  to  do  now.. .or  later. 


FOLLOW  US  ON 

no 


"If  a  man  loses  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  it  is  because 
he  hears  a  different  drummer. 

Let  him  step  to  the  music  which  he 
hears,  however  measured,  or  far  away. 
—Henry  David  Thoreau 


Abundant 


ant  I  i/e 

u  N  'V- 


100  NEWBURY  COURT  •  CONCORD,  MA  01742 


978.369.5155  WWW.NEWBURYCOURT.ORG 
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Frederick  Stock,  who  led  the  premiere  of 
Prokofiev's  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
composer  as  soloist  in  December  1921 


Paris  was  a  good  place  for  a  Russian  composer  of  advanced  tendencies.  Diaghilev's  bril¬ 
liant  Ballets  Russes  was  open  to  the  newest  ideas,  especially  from  Russian  composers, 
and  Serge  Koussevitzky  had  founded  his  own  concert  series  emphasizing  new  works. 
After  the  exciting  premiere  of  his  ballet  The  Tale  of  the  Buffoon  by  the  Ballets  Russes 
(Paris  loved  it,  London  hated  it),  Prokofiev  adjourned  to  the  coast  of  Brittany  for  a  summer 
of  composition.  There  he  achieved  his  long-held  plan  to  write  a  Third  Piano  Concerto. 
Much  of  the  material  was  already  in  hand,  since  he  had  been  thinking  about  such  a  work 
since  completing  the  Second  Concerto  in  1914,  and  some  of  the  musical  ideas  go  back 
even  before  that.  He  was  still  committed  to  the  premiere  of  his  opera  in  Chicago  that  fall, 
so  he  took  the  opportunity  of  introducing  the  new  piano  concerto  there  during  the  same 
trip.  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges  was  premiered  (in  French,  rather  than  the  Russian  in 
which  it  had  been  composed)  at  the  Auditorium  Theater  in  Chicago  on  December  30, 
1921— two  weeks  after  Prokofiev  himself  had  introduced  his  new  concerto  with  conduc¬ 
tor  Frederick  Stock  and  the  Chicago  Symphony.  Here,  too,  Prokofiev  received  diverse 
reactions:  Chicago  loved  both  works,  New  York  hated  them.  Following  this  experience, 
Prokofiev  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  until  his  permanent  return  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1938.  Only  concert  tours  brought  him  back  to  the  United  States  during  that  period.  By 
now,  though,  his  two  major  "American"  pieces  are  well  established  as  favorites  among 
Prokofiev's  output. 

The  Third  Concerto,  in  fact,  is  the  most  frequently  performed  of  Prokofiev's  five  contribu¬ 
tions  to  that  genre.  Though  it  is  not  a  whit  less  demanding  technically  than  the  first  two 
concertos,  it  opens  up  a  new  and  appealing  vein  of  lyricism  that  Prokofiev  was  to  mine 
successfully  in  the  years  to  come.  At  the  same  time  his  biting,  acerbic  humor  is  never 
absent  for  long,  especially  in  the  writing  for  woodwinds  and  sometimes  for  percussion. 

The  concerto  opens  with  a  yearning  lyrical  theme  in  the  clarinet,  immediately  echoed  in 
flute  and  violins;  its  simplicity  makes  it  memorable,  and  it  will  mark  several  stages  of  the 
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form  later  on.  Almost  at  once  a  bustling  of  sixteenth-note  runs  in  the  strings  ushers  in 
the  soloist,  whose  nervous  theme  grows  out  of  the  first  three  notes  of  the  opening  lyrical 
theme  (a  major  second  down  and  a  perfect  fifth  up)  turned  backwards  (a  perfect  fifth 
down  and  a  major  second  up),  then  sweeps  farther  afield  harmonically  in  its  headstrong 
energy.  An  austere  march  of  pounding  chords  leads  to  a  faster  passage  of  whirling  triplets 
to  conclude  the  exposition.  The  basic  material  is  developed  and  recapitulated  in  a  free 
sonata  form. 

The  main  theme  of  the  second  movement  is  one  of  those  patented  Prokofiev  tunes,  dry 
and  sardonic.  But  it  doesn't  stay  that  way  long.  The  first  variation  is  a  Chopin  nocturne 
with  a  twist;  each  ensuing  variation  has  its  own  special  color  and  character,  by  turns  bril¬ 
liant,  meditative,  and  vigorously  energetic.  A  climactic  restatement  of  the  theme  with 
further  pianistic  display  dies  away  mysteriously  into  nothing. 

The  finale  begins  with  a  crisp  theme  in  bassoons  and  pizzicato  lower  strings  in  A  minor; 
the  piano  argues  with  thundering  chords,  clouding  the  harmony.  Despite  various  contrast¬ 
ing  materials,  some  lyrical,  some  sarcastic,  the  opening  figure  provides  the  main  basis  for 
the  musical  discussion,  ending  in  a  brilliant  pounding  coda. 

Steven  Ledbetter 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  of  Prokofiev's  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  was  the  world  pre¬ 
miere  performance  noted  above,  on  December  16,  1921,  with  the  composer  as  soloist  and  Frederick 
Stock  conducting  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCES  of  Prokofiev's  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  were  on 
January  29  and  30,  1926,  with  the  composer  as  soloist  under  Serge  Koussevitzky's  direction,  fol¬ 
lowed  that  February  by  performances  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Cambridge,  and  Providence.  Prokofiev 
and  Koussevitzky  performed  the  work  again  here  in  February  1937,  subsequent  BSO  performances 
featuring  Alexander  Borovsky  with  Koussevitzky,  William  Kapell  and  Gary  Graffman  with  Richard 
Burgin,  Alexander  Urinsky  with  Charles  Munch  and  Burgin,  Jorge  Bolet  and  John  Browning  with 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Graffman  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Maurizio  Pollini  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Tilson 
Thomas,  Jeffrey  Siegel  with  Steinberg,  Browning  with  Aldo  Ceccato,  Israela  Margalit  with  Lorin 
Maazel  and  Joseph  Silverstein,  Martha  Argerich  and  Alexander  Toradze  with  Ozawa,  John  Lill  with 
Yuri  Temirkanov,  Yefim  Bronfman  with  Charles  Dutoit,  Argerich  again  with  Ozawa,  Browning  with 
Leonard  Slatkin,  Garrick  Ohlsson  with  Marek  Janowski,  Ohlsson  with  James  Conlon  (the  most  recent 
subscription  performances,  in  November/December  1997),  and  Argerich  with  Charles  Dutoit  (the 
most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  22, 1998). 
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Until  her  musical  education  becomes  part  of  their  education,  BSO  flutist  and  BSO  Academy  Musician-in-Residence 


Names  and/or  references  to  third  parties  in  this  print  advertisement  are  used  with  permission  O  UBS  2011  All  rights  reserved 


Until  our  dedication  shows  in  everything  we  do. 


Until  we've  given  everything  we  can. 

Shone  a  light  in  all  the  corners. 

Until  we've  left  no  stone  unturned,  no  possibility  untried. 

Until  we've  left  our  mark  on  the  present,  and  the  future. 

UBS  is  proud  to  be  the  Season  Sponsor  of  the  BSO  and  the 
inaugural  sponsor  of  the  BSO  Academy  School  Initiative. 

Not  just  because  we're  fans,  but  because  we  share  a  common  trait; 

a  refusal  to  allow  good  enough  to  be  good  enough. 


We  will  not  rest 


www.ubs.com/wewillnotrest-us 


The  Peace  Corps  and  its  invaluable  role  in  spreading  liberty  and  justice  around  the  world. 
Just  one  of  the  things  to  discover  about  John  F.  Kennedy’s  first  year  in  office. 


/ 

Visit  the  JFK  Presidential  Library  and  Museum. 

Columbia  Point,  Boston,  jfklibrary.org 


Jean  Sibelius 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  43 


JEAN  (JOHAN  JULIUS  CHRISTIAN)  SIBELIUS  was  born  at  Hameenlinna  (Tavestehus  in  Swedish), 
Finland,  on  December  8,  1865,  and  died  at  Jarvenpaa,  near  Helsingfors  (Helsinki),  on  September 
20,  1957.  He  began  his  Symphony  No.  2  in  1901,  completing  it  early  in  1902  and  conducting  the 
first  performance  on  March  8  that  year  with  the  Helsinki  Philharmonic. 

THE  SCORE  OF  SIBELIUS’S  SYMPHONY  NO.  2  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 


Jean  Sibelius's  musical  expression  is  intimately  tied  to  the  elemental  powers  of  nature; 
throughout  his  life,  he  cherished  a  continued  awareness  of  the  world  around  him.  His 
earliest  piece,  for  violin  and  cello  pizzicato,  was  called  Waterdrops.  As  a  young  violin  stu¬ 
dent,  he  would  spend  hours  improvising  on  the  instrument  while  wandering  in  the  woods 
or  by  the  lake  near  his  family's  quiet  home  in  Finland's  interior.  Years  later,  as  he  observed 
in  his  diaries,  the  beauties  of  the  land  near  his  country  estate  in  Jarvenpaa  helped  dis¬ 
tract  him  from  the  atrocities  of  civil  war  that  ravaged  Finland  in  the  final  phase  of  its 
struggle  against  Russia  at  the  close  of  World  War  I.  Perhaps  it  is  the  elemental  nature  of 
his  music  that  explains  the  composer's  international  popularity  even  during  his  own  life¬ 
time:  the  basic  impulse  strikes  home  entirely  without  our  needing  to  analyze  his  achieve¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  when  his  biographer  Bengt  de  Torne  mentioned  to  the  composer  "the 
impression  which  always  takes  hold. .  .when  returning  to  Finland  across  the  Baltic. . .  low, 
reddish  granite  rocks  emerging  from  the  pale  blue  sea,  solitary  islands  of  a  hard,  archaic 
beauty... this  landscape  [that]  many  centuries  ago  was  the  cradle  of  the  Vikings,"  Sibelius 
responded  eagerly,  his  eyes  flashing:  "Yes,  and  when  we  see  those  granite  rocks  we  know 
why  we  are  able  to  treat  the  orchestra  as  we  do!" 

Having  given  up  legal  studies  to  pursue  music  in  Berlin  and  then  in  Vienna,  during  which 
time  his  compositions  were  performed  in  Finland  with  increasing  success,  the  twenty-six- 
year-old  Sibelius  secured  his  reputation  at  home  in  April  1892  with  the  first  performance 
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Coldwell  Banker 


COLDWELL  BANKER 

PREVIEWS 

INTERNATIONAL 


PREVIEWS 

-  INTERNATIONAL®  -  I 

The  Luxury  Division  of  Coldwell  Banker  Residential  Brokerage 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$6,375,000.  Renovated  circa  1830  townhouse  with  formal 
reception  rooms,  chef’s  kitchen,  family  room  opening  to  garden,  six 
bedrooms,  roof  deck,  smart-house  technology  and  one  garage  parking 
space  included,  another  available.  Jonathan  P.  Radford,  617.335. 1010 


BELMONT,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$5,950,000.  Rarely-available  Georgian  Revival  estate  located 
approximately  six  miles  to  Boston  with  16+  rooms,  three  stories  and 
unparalleled  views  of  downtown  Boston.  Set  on  3.6  acres  with  7,277+/- 
sq.  ft.  of  living  space.  Gail  Roberts,  617.245.4044 


DOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$6,900,000.  26-acre  estate  comprised  of  rolling  lawns,  woodland 
and  two  scenic  ponds,  including  a  main  residence,  guest  cottage, 
recreation  lodge,  carriage  house,  pool,  tennis  court  and  a  buildable  lot. 

Jonathan  P  Radford,  617.335.1010 


BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$2,195,000.  Fisher  Hill.  Arts-8c-Crafts  Stucco  Colonial  with  a 
2008  cook’s  kitchen,  grand  foyer,  five  fireplaces,  glass-filled  sunroom, 
5+  bedrooms  including  a  2009  master  suite,  finished  lower  level  and  a 
two-car  garage.  Jayne  Bennett  Friedberg,  617.431.4141 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


-J.f) 


f! 


$2,895,000.  Built  in  c.  1 820  and  located  at  the  corner  of  Mount  Vernon 
Street  and  Cedar  Lane  Way,  this  home  was  renovated  in  2008  by  Kim 
Toomey.  Features  generous  ceiling  heights,  three  bedrooms,  two 
('.replace'  and  an  au  pair  suite.  John  Farrell  /  Cindy  Farrell,  978.927.1 1 1 1 


WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,975,000.  Brickffont  Colonial  on  magnificent  3/4-acre+  lot  in 
Peirce  Estates.  Gracious  foyer  leads  to  well-proportioned  rooms; 
chef's  kitchen,  six  bedrooms  and  exceptional  neighborhood. 
Christine  Mayer,  781.237.9090 


VISIT  NEWENGLANDMOVES.COM 
TO  VIEW  OUR  LUXURY  COLLECTION 

m  mi:  Mtodtetr  fat  Eat  Uu  Cate*  fatr8  s  a  topsad  tndeaart  tensed  to  Cc*N*l  Barer  Seal  Eslatg  aC  In  E;ai  Opport^ly  Canw  £»*  tong  Onwnot>  Owen  Lid  Coated  eyRPTUC  fcarejMpdtotteWteunflsjmt  of  U3  poky  to 
«„«,  *» K+MM* * MRiMMtMiitMM tot*  feramjtrt  su«at  an  acwte.ng  ana  MfcUg  program  *  tec.i  toe*  art  no  banen  to  atammg  housing  because  jf  race,  color,  religion,  sen.  handicap  (amte  status  cr  oational  ongrn. 
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of  his  eighty-minute  symphonic  poem  Kullervo  for  soloists,  male  chorus,  and  orchestra. 
Soon  after  this  came  the  symphonic  poem  En  Saga  and  then  the  music  of  the  Karelia 
Suite,  the  latter  written  for  an  historical  pageant  at  the  University  of  Helsinki.  Robert 
Kajanus,  conductor  of  the  Finnish  National  Orchestra,  a  champion  of  Finnish  music  and 
of  his  friend  Sibelius  in  particular,  afforded  the  composer  many  opportunities  to  appear 
throughout  Scandinavia  and  Europe.  By  the  early  1900s  Sibelius  was  invited  regularly  to 
conduct  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  England,  and  that  period 
also  saw  the  beginning  of  his  international  reputation,  which  was  consolidated  through 
the  appearance  of  the  first  five  symphonies  between  1899  and  1915  (though  the  final  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Fifth  appeared  only  in  1919).  Two  of  Sibelius's  most  enduringly  popular  works — 
Finlandia  and  the  Second  Symphony— were  written  early  in  this  period,  at  a  time  when 
the  forces  of  Finnish  nationalism  were  severely  threatened  by  Russian  domination. 


Boston  University  College  of  Fine  Arts 

presents 

School  of  Music  Opera  Institute  and  School  of  Theatre 

15th  Annual  Fringe  Festival  I  October  7-29 


Featured  Productions 

Bluebeard's  Castle 

Music  by  Bela  Bartok  |  Libretto  by  Bela  Balazs 

Three  Decembers 

Music  by  Jake  Heggie  |  Libretto  by  Gene  Scheer 

Intimate  Apparel 

By  Lynn  Nottage 

Art  Song  Meets  Theatre 

Jake  Heggie  on  Jake  Heggie 

Boston  University  Theatre 

Lane-Comley  Studio  210 
264  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

•.£r. 

Tickets 

Art  Song  Meets  Theatre: 

Free  with  reservations,  617.353.5201. 

All  other  productions:  $7  General  Admission. 

www.BostonTheatreScene.com 


617.933.8600 
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TWENTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1903-1904. 


Eighteenth  Rehearsal  and  Concert* 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  II,  at  2.30  o'clock. 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  12,  at  8.00  o'clock. 


Strube 
Lalo  . 


Beethoven  . 


PROGRAMME. 

.  .  .  .  .  .  Fantastic  Overture,  Op.  20 

(First  performance.) 

Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Scherzando:  Allegro  molto. 

IV.  Andante. 

V.  Rondo :  Allegro. 

\  ’ 

.  .  .  .  .  Overture  to  “  Coriolanus,”  Op.  62 


Sibelius  .......  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major 

I.  Allegretto. 

II.  Tempo  andante  ma  rubato. 

III.  Vivacissimo.  Lento  e  suave. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  moderato. 

(First  time.) 


SOLOIST: 

Mr.  TIMOTHEE  ADAMOWSKI. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 


There  will  be  no  public  rehearsal  and  concert  next  week. 


The  doors  of  the  hall  will  he  closed  during  the  performance  of 
each  number  on  the  programme.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before 
the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  in  the  interval  be- 
tiveen  the  numbers. 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5,  1898.— Chapter  3,  relating 
to  the  covering  of  the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering 
which  obstructs  the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any  seat  therein 
provided  for  spectators,  it  being  understood  that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection,  which  does  not 
obstruct  such  view,  may  be  worn.  Attest:  J.  M.  GALVIN,  City  Clerk. 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  Sibelius's  Symphony  No.  2 
on  March  12,  1904,  with  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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Robert  Kajanus,  who  championed 
Sibelius  during  the  early  years  of 
the  composer's  career 


Among  the  repressive  measures  imposed  by  the  Russians  was  the  "February  Manifesto" 
of  1899,  which  aimed  to  deprive  Finland  of  its  autonomy  by  curtailing  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly.  In  early  November  that  year,  the  "Press  Pension  Celebrations,"  ostensibly 
designed  to  raise  money  for  the  pension  funds  of  newspapermen,  were  in  fact  intended 
to  provide  both  financial  and  moral  support  for  a  struggling,  beleaguered  press.  The 
three-day  celebration's  main  event  took  place  on  November  4,  a  gala  performance  fea¬ 
turing  a  set  of  historical  tableaux  with  music  by  Sibelius,  who  wrote  seven  numbers  in  all. 
The  final  tableau  began  with  the  words,  "The  powers  of  darkness  menacing  Finland  have 
not  succeeded  in  their  terrible  threat.  Finland  awakes. . and  it  was  the  music  for  this 
scene  that  became,  in  its  revised  version  of  1900,  Finlandia. 

Finlandia  and  the  Second  Symphony  are  linked  by  two  factors  of  immediate  interest:  the 
political  context  in  which  they  were  written,  and  the  fact  that  the  idea  for  an  overture 
entitled  Finlandia  was  actually  suggested  to  Sibelius  in  a  letter  from  an  anonymous 
admirer  who  introduced  himself  a  short  while  later  as  Axel  Carpelan.  For  several  months 
beginning  in  February  1901,  using  funds  secured  for  him  by  Carpelan,  Sibelius  vacationed 
with  his  family  in  Italy,  where  he  sketched  the  Second  Symphony.  Putting  aside  plans  to 
work  on  a  Dante-inspired  tone  poem,  Sibelius  completed  the  symphony,  which  he  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Carpelan,  early  the  following  year,  though  revisions  forced  postponement  of  the 
premiere  until  March.  Also  on  the  program— which  the  composer  led  four  times,  to  sold- 
out  houses— were  an  overture  in  A  minor  and  an  Impromptu  for  female  voices  and 
orchestra  written  by  Sibelius  especially  for  the  occasion.  The  first  performance  took 
place  on  March  8  at  Helsinki. 

Sibelius  had  by  now  come  to  represent  an  embodiment  of  Finland's  national  pride;  he 
had  been  among  the  first  to  sign  a  recent  petition  protesting  a  Russian  plan  to  dissolve 
the  Finnish  army  in  yet  another  attempt  by  Russia  to  undermine  Finland's  identity.  With 
this  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  Robert  Kajanus  chose  to  read  a  political  mes- 
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sage— never  specifically  intended  by  the  composer— into  the  music.  In  an  article  follow¬ 
ing  the  premiere,  Kajanus  wrote: 

...The  Andante  strikes  one  as  the  most  broken-hearted  protest  against  all  injustice 
that  threatens  at  the  present  time  to  deprive  the  sun  of  its  light  and  our  flowers  of 
their  scent. . .  .The  scherzo  gives  a  picture  of  frenetic  preparations.  Everyone  piles  his 
straw  on  the  haystack,  all  fibres  are  strained  and  every  second  seems  to  last  an  hour. 
One  senses  in  the  contrasting  Trio  section  with  its  oboe  motive  in  G-flat  what  is  at 
stake.  The  finale  develops  toward  a  triumphant  conclusion  intended  to  rouse  in  the 
listener  a  picture  of  lighter  and  confident  prospects  for  the  future. 

To  fill  out  this  programmatic  interpretation,  it  is  worth  mentioning,  too,  that  when  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  Second  Symphony  under  Finnish  conductor 
Georg  Schneevoigt  in  1924,  Schneevoigt  observed  to  the  BSO's  program  annotator  Philip 
Hale  that,  regarding  the  beginning,  "the  composer's  intention  was  to  depict  in  the  first 
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movement  the  quiet,  pastoral  life  of  the  Finns  undisturbed  by  thought  of  oppression." 

There  is  of  course  no  denying  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Symphony  is  "triumphant," 
but  the  work's  dramatic  progress  can  be  appreciated  just  as  well  in  purely  musical  terms. 
There  is  a  fluidity  of  motion  that  constantly  engages  the  ear,  deriving  in  part  from  the 
choice  of  broad-breathed  time  signatures  (e.g.,  6/4  in  the  first  movement,  12/4  for  the 
oboe  melody  of  the  scherzo's  contrasting  section,  3/2  for  the  finale),  and  also  from  the 
composer's  unerring  feel  for  the  orchestral  palette,  as  he  adds  layer  upon  layer  of  sound 
to  achieve  each  climax,  sets  individual  instrumental  colors  against  the  whole,  and  high¬ 
lights  these  colors  within  ever-varying  textures.  The  first  two  movements  are  of  a  piece, 
the  nobility  of  the  Andante  responding  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  opening  Allegretto. 
The  last  two  movements  are  literally  connected,  the  Vivacissimo  bursting  forth  with  the 
symphony's  fastest  and  most  furious  music,  the  contrasting  oboe  melody  (whose  repeated 
notes  hark  back  to  the  symphony's  opening)  leading  on  its  second  appearance  directly  to 
the  finale  in  one  of  Sibelius's  boldest  strokes  of  invention— one  that  he  would  elaborate 
with  ever-increasing  ingenuity  and  originality  in  the  symphonies  yet  to  come. 

Marc  Mandel 

marc  MANDEL  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORM  ANCE  of  Sibelius's  Symphony  No.  2  took  place  on  January  2, 
1904,  with  Theodore  Thomas  conducting  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORM  ANCE  of  Sibelius's  Symphony  No.  2  was  given  by 
Wilhelm  Gericke  on  March  12,  1904,  subsequent  BSO  performances  being  led  by  Max  Fiedler, 

Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Georg  Schneevoigt,  Serge  Koussevitzky  (who  conducted  the  work 
more  than  100  times  during  his  twenty-five  years  as  the  BSO's  music  director),  Chalmers  Clifton, 
Richard  Burgin,  Thomas  Schippers,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Sir  John  Barbirolli,  Charles  Wilson,  Lorin  Maazel, 
Colin  Davis,  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky,  Charles  Dutoit,  Leonard  Slatkin,  Yuri  Temirkanov,  Mariss 
Jansons,  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  Thomas  Dausgaard  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in 
January/February  1994),  Neeme  Jarvi,  Temirkanov  again,  Robert  Spano,  and  Mark  Elder  (the  most 
recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  15,  2007). 
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To  Read  and  Hear  More... 


A  good  place  to  start  reading  about  Benjamin  Britten  is  Michael  Kennedy's  Britten  in  the 
Master  Musicians  series  (Oxford  University  paperback).  The  big  biographical  account 
of  the  composer's  life  is  Humphrey  Carpenter's  Benjamin  Britten  (Scribners).  Michael 
Oliver's  Benjamin  Britten  in  the  series  "20th-Century  Composers"  is  a  nicely  detailed 
biography  with  plenty  of  illustrations  (Phaidon  paperback).  David  Matthews's  Britten  is 
another  good,  nicely  illustrated,  compact  biography,  in  a  series  entitled  "Life&Times" 
(Haus  Publishing,  Great  Britain).  Peter  Evans's  The  Music  of  Benjamin  Britten,  a  thorough 
study  of  the  composer's  music,  was  revised  for  a  1996  paperback  edition  (Clarendon 
Press).  Letters  From  a  Life:  Selected  Letters  and  Diaries  of  Benjamin  Britten  is  a  1400-page 
compilation  edited  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  Philip  Reed  (University  of  California).  Other 
good  sources  of  information  include  The  Cambridge  Companion  to  Benjamin  Britten,  edited 
by  Mervyn  Cook  (Cambridge  University  paperback);  Britten's  Musical  Language  by  Philip 
Rupprecht,  which  concentrates  mainly  on  the  larger  works  (also  Cambridge);  The  Britten 
Companion,  edited  by  Christopher  Palmer,  dating  from  the  mid-1980s  (Cambridge  again), 
and  Benjamin  Britten:  A  Commentary  on  his  Work  by  a  Group  of  Specialists,  a  symposium 
volume  edited  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  Hans  Keller  which  discusses  the  composer  and 
his  work  through  the  early  1950s  (Greenwood  Press).  Out  of  print  but  well  worth  seeking 
is  the  indispensable  photographic  survey  Benjamin  Britten:  Pictures  From  a  Life,  1913-1976, 
by  Donald  Mitchell  and  John  Evans  (Scribners). 

Among  recordings  of  the  Four  Sea  Interludes,  one  of  special  interest  to  BSO  audiences 
was  taken  directly  from  Leonard  Bernstein's  final  concert,  given  with  the  BSO  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1990  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony  from  the 
same  concert).  Other  recordings  of  the  Four  Sea  Interludes  include  Steuart  Bedford's 
with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Naxos),  Richard  Hickox's  with  the  Bournemouth 
Symphony  Orchestra  (Chandos),  and  Andre  Previn's  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  (EMI).  The  two  classic  recordings  of  the  complete  Peter  Grimes  are  led  by 
Britten  himself  (Decca,  with  Peter  Pears  in  the  title  role)  and  Colin  Davis  (Philips,  with 
Jon  Vickers  as  Grimes).  Also  noteworthy  are  more  recent  complete  recordings  led  by 
Bernard  Haitink  (EMI,  with  Anthony  Rolfe  Johnson  in  the  title  role)  and  Richard  Hickox 
(Chandos,  with  Philip  Langridge),  and  a  DVD  of  the  recent  Metropolitan  Opera  produc¬ 
tion  led  by  Donald  Runnicles  with  Anthony  Dean  Griffey  as  Grimes  (EMI). 
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The  important  modern  study  of  Prokofiev  is  Harlow  Robinson's  Sergei  Prokofiev:  A 
Biography.  Originally  published  in  1987,  this  was  reprinted  in  2002  with  a  new  foreword 
and  afterword  by  the  author  (Northeastern  University  paperback).  Robinson's  book 
avoids  the  biased  attitudes  of  earlier  writers  whose  viewpoints  were  colored  by  the 
"Russian"-vs. -''Western''  perspectives  typical  of  their  time,  as  reflected  in  such  older  vol¬ 
umes  as  Israel  Nestyev's  Prokofiev  (Stanford  University  Press;  translated  from  the  Russian 
by  Florence  Jonas)  and  Victor  Seroff's  Sergei  Prokofiev:  A  Soviet  Tragedy  (Taplinger).  More 
recently  Robinson  produced  Selected  Letters  of  Sergei  Prokofiev,  newly  translating  and 
editing  a  volume  of  previously  unpublished  Prokofiev  correspondence  (Northeastern 
University).  Sergey  Prokofiev  by  Daniel  Jaffe  is  in  the  well-illustrated  series  "20th-Century 
Composers"  (Phaidon  paperback).  Claude  Samuel's  Prokofiev  is  an  equally  well-illustrated 
introductory  biography  (Marion  Boyars  paperback,  if  you  can  still  find  it).  The  Prokofiev 
article  in  the  revised  (2001)  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  is  by 
Dorothea  Redepenning.  Rita  McAllister's  Prokofiev  entry  from  the  1980  edition  of  Grove 
was  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Russian  Masters  2  (Norton  paperback).  Michael  Steinberg's 
The  Concerto-A  Listener's  Guide  includes  Prokofiev's  Second  and  Third  piano  concertos 
and  his  two  violin  concertos  (Oxford  University  paperback).  Robert  Layton  discusses 
Prokofiev's  concertos  in  his  chapter  on  "Russia  after  1917"  in  A  Guide  to  the  Concerto,  which 
Layton  also  edited  (Oxford  paperback).  Other  useful  books  include  Boris  Schwarz's 
Music  and  Musical  Life  in  Soviet  Russia,  Enlarged  Edition,  1917-1981  (Indiana  University 
Press)  and  Prokofiev  by  Prokofiev:  A  Composer's  Memoir,  an  autobiographical  account  cov¬ 
ering  the  first  seventeen  years  of  Prokofiev's  life,  through  his  days  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conservatory  (Doubleday). 

Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recorded  Prokofiev's  five  piano  concer¬ 
tos  in  the  mid-1960s  with  soloist  John  Browning  for  RCA  (reissued  on  CD  by  Testament). 
Recordings  of  Prokofiev's  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  also  include  Martha  Argerich's  with 
Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon),  Vladimir 
Ashkenazy's  with  Andre  Previn  and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Decca),  Yefim 
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Bronfman's  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic  (Sony),  Horacio  Gutierrez's 
with  Neeme  Jarvi  and  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (Chandos),  and  Evgeny 
Kissin's  with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  conducting  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (EMI). 

Robert  Layton's  Sibelius  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  a  useful  life-and-works  study 
(Schirmer).  Layton  also  contributed  the  Sibelius  article  to  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians  (1980);  this  was  reprinted,  along  with  the  Grove  articles  on  Janacek, 
Mahler,  and  Strauss,  in  The  New  Grove  Turn  of  the  Century  Masters  (Norton  paperback). 
The  Sibelius  article  in  the  revised  New  Grove  (2001)  is  by  James  Hepokoski.  The  major 
biography  of  Sibelius,  in  Finnish,  is  by  Erik  Tawaststjerna.  All  three  volumes  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  Robert  Layton,  but  only  the  first  two  were  published  in  this 
country  (University  of  California;  the  third  volume  was  published  by  Faber  &  Faber  in 
London).  Also  useful  are  Andrew  Barnett's  Sibelius,  a  detailed,  single-volume  study  of 
the  composer's  life  and  music  (Yale  University  Press),  and  The  Sibelius  Companion,  edited 
by  Glenda  Dawn  Ross,  a  compendium  of  essays  by  a  variety  of  Sibelius  specialists 
(Greenwood  Press).  Harold  Truscott's  chapter  on  Sibelius  in  Volume  II  of  The  Symphony, 
edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  still  of  interest  (Pelican  paperback),  as  is  Philip  Coad's 
chapter  on  the  composer  in  the  more  recent  A  Guide  to  the  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert 
Layton  (Oxford  paperback).  Lionel  Pike's  collection  of  essays,  Beethoven,  Sibelius,  and 
"the  Profound  Logic,"  is  recommended  to  readers  with  a  strong  technical  knowledge  of 
music  (Athlone  Press,  London).  Michael  Steinberg's  program  notes  on  all  seven  Sibelius 
symphonies  are  in  his  compilation  volume  The  Symphony-A  Listener's  Guide  (Oxford 
University  paperback). 

There  have  been  four  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recordings  of  Sibelius's  Second 
Symphony:  from  1976  with  Colin  Davis  conducting,  part  of  his  complete  Sibelius  sym¬ 
phony  cycle  with  the  orchestra  (Philips),  from  1992  with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  conducting 
(Decca),  and  from  1935  and  1950  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  (originally  RCA).  Other 
recordings  of  Sibelius's  Second  Symphony  (listed  alphabetically  by  conductor)  include 
Paavo  Berglund's  with  the  Helsinki  Philharmonic  (EMI),  James  Levine's  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  (Universal),  Simon  Rattle's  with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony 
Orchestra  (EMI),  Jukka-Pekka  Saraste's  with  the  Finnish  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Apex),  and  George  Szell's  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam  (Philips). 

Marc  Mandel 
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Guest  Artists 


Sean  Newhouse 

Sean  Newhouse  made  an  acclaimed  last-minute  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  February  2011,  conducting  Mahler's  Ninth  Symphony  on  two  hours'  notice  in  place  of  Music 
Director  James  Levine.  No  stranger  to  eleventh-hour  substitutions,  he  also  stepped  in  for 
Mario  Venzago  on  short  notice  to  open  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  season  in  2008  to  rave 
reviews.  He  is  the  first  American-born  conductor  in  fifteen  years  to  be  appointed  a  BSO  assis¬ 
tant  conductor,  a  position  he  assumed  in  the  2010-11  season  at  the  invitation  of  Maestro 
Levine.  Mr.  Newhouse  began  his  career  by  winning  the  highly  coveted  position  of  music  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Young  Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra  in  Los  Angeles,  which  has  launched 
conductors  from  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  to  Myung-Whun  Chung  to  Lawrence  Foster.  After  a 
successful  three-year  tenure  with  the  Debut  Orchestra,  he  spent  two  seasons  as  associate 
conductor  of  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducting  multiple  subscription  weeks 
and  concerts  on  virtually  every  ISO  series.  Winner  of  the  Aspen  Conducting  Prize  and  major 
prizes  at  the  Fitelberg  and  Malko  competitions,  he  recently  made  an  acclaimed  debut  in 
Germany  with  the  Deutsche  Staatsphilharmonie  Rheinland-Pfalz.  This  past  August  he  led 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  for  the  first  time.  Besides  this  week's  BSO 
subscription  concerts,  his  2011-12  season  includes  debuts  with  the  Phoenix  Symphony,  Hilton 
Head  Symphony,  and  CityMusic  Cleveland.  Earlier  this  year  he  was  one  of  six  conductors  cho¬ 
sen  from  across  the  nation  to  participate  in  the  Bruno  Walter  National  Conductor  Preview, 
organized  by  the  League  of  American  Orchestras  and  hosted  by  the  Louisiana  Philharmonic. 
Other  recent  engagements  as  guest  conductor  have  taken  him  to  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
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symphony  orchestras  of  Milwaukee,  Charleston  (SC),  Springfield  (MO),  and  Lubbock  (TX), 
the  Silesian  Philharmonic,  National  Repertory  Orchestra,  and  Aspen  Concert  Orchestra.  He 
made  his  opera  debut  in  2007  conducting  Ravel's  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges  and  recently  assist¬ 
ed  James  Levine  in  BSO  performances  of  Bartok's  Bluebeard's  Castle  and  Stravinsky's  Oedipus 
Rex.  Highlights  of  his  three  seasons  with  the  YMF  Debut  Orchestra  included  seven  world  pre¬ 
mieres,  a  nationally  televised  holiday  concert,  a  performance  for  the  President  and  First  Lady, 
and  the  orchestra's  first  performances  on  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art's  historic 
"Sundays  Live"  series.  In  2006  he  and  the  Debut  Orchestra  gave  a  special  performance  at  Walt 
Disney  Concert  Hall  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  League  of  American  Orchestras  National  Conference; 
in  2007  they  returned  to  Disney  Hall  for  an  acclaimed  performance  of  Shostakovich's  Symphony 
No.  10  as  part  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic's  "Shadow  of  Stalin"  festival.  Mr.  Newhouse 
studied  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  American  Academy  of  Conducting  at  Aspen,  the 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  and  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  among  others.  His  conducting 
mentors  have  included  James  Levine,  David  Zinman,  Carl  Topilow,  and  Neil  Varon.  Originally 
trained  as  a  violinist,  he  studied  violin  with  Devy  Erlih  at  the  Alfred  Cortot  School  in  Paris  and 
with  Joanna  Owen  at  the  Eastman  School.  He  can  be  found  on  the  web  at  seannewhouse.com. 


Jean-Efflam  Bavouzet 


The  award-winning  pianist  Jean-Efflam  Bavouzet  regularly  works  with  such  conductors  as 
Pierre  Boulez,  Valery  Gergiev,  Neeme  Jarvi,  Ingo  Metzmacher,  Andrew  Davis,  Andris  Nelsons, 
and  Krzysztof  Urbanski.  Highlights  of  the  2010-11  season  included  his  New  York  Philharmonic 
debut,  a  United  States  tour  with  Daniele  Gatti  and  the  Orchestre  National  de  France,  and  a 
performance  at  the  BBC  Proms  with  Vladimir  Jurowski  and  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
The  current  season  brings  return  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  the 
Deutsches  Symphonie-Orchester  Berlin  and  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  both  under  Vladimir 
Ashkenazy;  the  Budapest  Festival  Orchestra  under  Ivan  Fischer;  Orchestre  National  de  Lyon 
under  Leonard  Slatkin,  and  the  Finnish  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  well  as  concerts  with 
the  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  will  also  return  to  Japan  to  perform  with  the  NHK  and 
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Kyoto  Symphony  orchestras.  An  active  recitalist,  Mr.  Bavouzet  regularly  performs  at  London's 
Southbank  Centre  and  Wigmore  Hall,  La  Roque  d'Antheron  and  Piano  aux  Jacobins  festivals  in 
France,  the  Concertgebouw  and  Muziekgebouw  in  Amsterdam,  BOZAR  in  Brussels,  and  at  the 
Forbidden  City  Concert  Hall  in  Beijing,  where  he  recently  received  the  annual  Classical  Elites 
Beijing  Instrumental  Recital  of  the  Year  award  for  his  complete  Beethoven  sonata  cycle. 
Recitals  in  2011-12  include  performances  at  the  Cite  de  la  Musique  and  the  Opera  National  de 
Paris.  An  exclusive  recording  artist  for  Chandos,  Jean-Efflam  Bavouzet  has  won  multiple  awards 
for  his  recording  project  of  Debussy's  complete  works  for  solo  piano,  including  the  BBC  Music 
Magazine  Award  for  Volume  3  of  the  cycle  and  a  Gramophone  Award  for  Volume  4.  The  first 
volume  of  his  new  recital  CD  project  of  Haydn's  complete  piano  sonatas  earned  the  2010 
Choc  de  I'Annee  award.  His  recent  recordings  of  Bartok's  piano  concertos  with  the  BBC  Phil¬ 
harmonic  and  Gianandrea  Noseda,  and  works  by  Ravel  and  Debussy  with  the  BBC  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Yan  Pascal  Tortelier,  have  earned  critical  acclaim.  Future  recording  projects 
include  a  Beethoven  piano  sonata  cycle  for  Chandos.  A  former  student  of  Pierre  Sancan  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  Mr.  Bavouzet  was  invited  by  Sir  Georg  Solti  to  make  his  debut  with  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris  in  1995  and  is  widely  considered  the  maestro's  last  discovery.  In  addition 
to  his  performing  activities,  Mr.  Bavouzet  has  also  recently  completed  a  transcription  for  two 
pianos  of  Debussy's  Jeux,  published  by  Durand  with  a  foreword  by  Pierre  Boulez.  First-prize 
winner  of  the  International  Beethoven  Competition  in  Cologne  as  well  as  the  Young  Concert 
Artists  Auditions  in  New  York  in  1986,  he  is  artistic  director  of  the  Lofoten  Piano  Festival  in 
Norway.  Jean-Efflam  Bavouzet's  only  previous  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  were  as  soloist  in  Messiaen's  Reveil  des  oiseaux  in  February/March  2002,  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  BSO  debut,  with  Ingo  Metzmacher  conducting. 
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WEEK  2  GUEST  ARTISTS 
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Garrick  Ohlsson 
Andre  Previn  n< 


solo  piano 


new  works 


Previn  Clarinet  Quintet,  world  premiere. 

A  TMF  Commission  sponsored  by  Carol  &  Joseph  Reich. 
Thomas  Martin,  clarinet,  &  members  of  the  BSO 

Previn  Sonata  for  Clarinet  and  Piano,  American  premiere. 
Maestro  Previn,  piano;  Thomas  Martin,  clarinet 

Symphony  Hall  Boston 

Monday  November  14 

tickets  and  information:  www.terezinmusic.org 
email  info@terezinmusic.org;  tel.  857-222-8263 


TEREZIN  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 
llHI  2(  )r/'  (/i/i/o  e/ssasH/ 

Mark  Ludwig,  Executive  Director 

Generously  sponsored  by  Mandarin  Oriental  Hotel  Boston;  Mandarin  Oriental  Hotel,  Prague; 
Boston  Gourmet  Catering;  Eliot  Hotel,  Boston;  Michael  J.  Lutch  Photography;  Schantz  Galleries, 
Stockbridge;  Nancy  Edman  Interiors;  Executive  Search  Associates;  Turquoise  Bee  Productions 
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Beginner  or 

The  Great  Benefactors 


In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running 
a  great  orchestra.  From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits 
with  personal  contributions  that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  honors  each  of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is 
$1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great  Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please 
contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving, 
at  617-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 


TEN  MILLION  AND  ABOVE 

Julian  Cohen  +  ■  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation  • 

Maria  and  Ray  Stata  •  Anonymous 

SEVEN  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

FIVE  MILLION 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation  • 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  •  EMC  Corporation  ■ 

Germeshausen  Foundation  ■  NEC  Corporation  •  Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  • 
UBS  •  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

TWO  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mary  and  J.P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell  • 
Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.  ■ 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  •  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and 
Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  •  Jane  and  Jack  t  Fitzpatrick  • 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon  •  Susan  Morse  Hilles  t  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation  • 

The  Kresge  Foundation  •  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  •  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  t  •  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  t  • 

Samantha  and  John  Williams  •  Anonymous  (2) 
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ONE  MILLION 


American  Airlines  •  Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  • 
AT&T  •  Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  William  I.  Bernell  t  •  Roberta  and  George  Berry 
BNY  Mellon  •  Lorraine  D.  and  Alan  S.  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne  • 

Chiles  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  ■ 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  ■  William  F.  Connell  t  and  Family  ■ 

Country  Curtains  •  Diddy  and  John  Cullinane  ■  Edith  L.  and  Lewis  S.  Dabney  ■ 
Elisabeth  K.  and  Stanton  W.  Davis  +  ■  Mary  Deland  R.  de  Beaumont  t  • 

Elizabeth  B.  Ely  +  •  Nancy  S.  t  and  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  • 
Anna  E.  Finnerty  t  •  The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  •  Marie  L.  Gillet  t  • 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon  ■  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  t  •  Francis  Lee  Higginson  t  • 
Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  t  >  Edith  C.  Howie  i'  ■  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  • 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services  •  Muriel  E.  and  Richard  L.  +  Kaye  ■ 

Nancy  D.  and  George  H.  t  Kidder  ■  Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  t  Krentzman  • 

Liz  and  George  Krupp  •  Barbara  and  Bill  t  Leith  ■  Vera  M.  and  John  D.  MacDonald  + 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation  *  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ■ 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  •  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  •  Kate  and  Al  Merck 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 
Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation  •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  ■ 

Mary  S.  Newman  •  Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland  ■ 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga  ■  P&G  Gillette  •  Carol  and  Joe  Reich  ■ 

Mary  G.  and  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  +  ■  Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  • 

Wilhemina  C.  (Hannaford)  Sandwen  t  ■  Hannah  H.  t  and  Dr.  Raymond  Schneider  ■ 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  ■  Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  ■  Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  • 
Miriam  Shaw  Fund  •  Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/ 

Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  ■  Sony  Corporation  of  America  • 

State  Street  Corporation  ■  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  •  Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  i' 
Caroline  and  James  Taylor  •  Diana  0.  Tottenham  •  The  Wallace  Foundation  ■ 

Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation  •  Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  • 

The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  •  Helen  and  Josef  Zimbler  t  •  Anonymous  (9) 

T  Deceased 
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DEPOSIT  &  CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  &  TRUST  •  COMMERCIAL  BANKING 


Not  all  philanthropists  have 

BUILDINGS  NAMED  AFTER  THEM. 


>C 


Or 


ft 


Philanthropic  giving  is  always  welcome,  regardless  of  what  form  it  takes. 
Boston  Private  Bank  &  Trust  Company’s  Donor  Advised  Fund  is  a  simple  and 
flexible  tool  that  makes  charitable  giving  easier  than  ever.  It  enables  you  to  set 
aside  funds  and  recommend  grants  to  qualified  nonprofit  organizations  according 
to  your  interests  and  on  your  timetable,  all  while  realizing  a  tax  benefit.  It  is 
just  one  of  the  ways  we  make  the  connections  that  count  —  connections  to  the 
financial  expertise  you  need,  and  a  personal  connection  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
sum  of  our  transactions. 


Boston  Private  Bank 
Trust  Company 


Please  contact  Richard  MacKinnon,  Senior  Vice  President,  at  (617)  912-4287 
or  rmackinnon@bostonprivatebank.com 

Investments  are  not  FDIC  insured,  have  no  Bank  guarantee,  are  not  a  deposit,  and  may  lose  value. 


■SA  The  Higginson  Society 


JOHN  LODER,  CHAIR  annual  fund  committee  and  symphony  annual  fund 

The  Higginson  Society  embodies  a  deep  commitment  to  supporting  musical  excellence,  which  builds 
on  the  legacy  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  founder  and  first  benefactor,  Henry  Lee  Higginson. 
The  BSO  is  grateful  to  Higginson  Society  members  whose  gifts  to  the  Symphony  Annual  Fund  provide 
$3.2  million  in  support  The  BSO  acknowledges  the  generosity  of  the  donors  listed  below,  whose  gifts 
we  received  by  September  15,  2011. 

For  more  information  about  joining  the  Higginson  Society,  contact  Allison  Goossens,  Associate 
Director  of  Society  Giving,  at  (617)  638-9254  or  agoossens@bso.org. 

fThis  symbol  denotes  a  deceased  donor. 

CHAIRMAN'S  $100  ,000  AND  ABOVE 

Ted  and  Debbie  Kelley 

l88l  FOUNDERS  SOCIETY  $50,000  to  $99,999 
Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  John  S.  and  Cynthia  Reed 

ENCORE  $25,000  to  $49,999 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  Gregory  E.  Bulger  Foundation/Gregory  Bulger  and 
Richard  Dix  •  Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme  •  Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  • 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Dynner  •  William  and  Deborah  Elfers  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Fischman  • 

Joy  S.  Gilbert  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr.  •  The  Karp  Family  Foundation  • 

Paul  L.  King  •  Pamela  S.  Kunkemueller  •  Mrs.  Joyce  Linde  •  Elizabeth  W.  and  John  M.  Loder  • 
Richard  and  Nancy  Lubin  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall  • 

Carmine  A.  and  Beth  V.  Martignetti  •  Kate  and  Al  Merck  •  Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 

Robert  J.  Morrissey  •  Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  •  Drs.  Joseph  J.  and  Deborah  M.  Plaud  • 
William  and  Lia  Poorvu  •  Mr.  Irving  W.  Rabb  t  .  Louise  C.  Riemer  • 

Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  •  Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  •  Rick  and  Terry  Stone  ■ 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  •  Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  ■ 

Rhonda  and  Michael  J.  Zinner,  M.D.  •  Linda  M.  and  D.  Brooks  Zug  •  Anonymous  (3) 

MAESTRO  $15,000  to  $24,999 

Alii  and  Bill  Achtmeyer  •  Harlan  and  Lois  Anderson  ■  Joan  and  John  Bok  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley  •  Alan  S.  and  Lorraine  D.  Bressler  •  William  David  Brohn  • 

Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin  •  Paul  and  Catherine  Buttenwieser  • 

Ronald  and  Ronni  Casty  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille  •  John  and  Diddy  Cullinane  • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca  •  Bob  and  Happy  Doran  ■  Julie  and  Ronald  M.  Druker  • 
Thomas  and  Winifred  Faust  •  Tom  and  Jody  Gill  •  Thelma  and  Ray  Goldberg  • 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr.  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brent  L.  Henry  •  Lizbeth  and  George  Krupp  ■ 
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Welcome  Home! 

Bob  and  Carol  Henderson,  Fox  Hill  Village  residents 

No  matter  how  long  their 
absence,  each  time  the  Hendersons 
return  home  from  their  world 
travels  or  visiting  their  homes  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Florida, 
they  feel  truly  welcomed  by  the 
friendly  residents  and  loyal  staff 
of  Fox  Hill  Village.  Bob,  the 
former  CEO  of  ITEK,  and  Carol, 
mother  of  four  sons,  appreciate 
the  availability  of  onsite  cultural 
activities  like  college  courses, 
movies,  lectures,  and  concerts, 
the  convenient  Fitness  center, 
and  dependable  security  that 
means  worry-free  travel.  Passionate  supporters  of  the  arts,  Bob  is  an  Honorary  Trustee  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  MFA  and  Carol  is  a  Life  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  an  Overseer  of  the  BSO.  Both  love  living  so  close  to  Boston  making  it  a  breeze  to  attend 
functions  in  the  city  yet  leave  time  to  cheer  at  their  grandsons’  football  games  in  Dedham  on  the 
same  day! 

Superb  options  in  dining,  distinguished  floor  plans,  Mass  General  associated  Wellness  Clinic, 
and  most  importantly,  the  flexibility  and  the  accommodation  afforded  by  resident  ownership 
and  management,  help  rate  Fox  Hill  Village  highest  in  resident  satisfaction. 

Like  Bob  and  Carol,  come  and  experience  for  yourself  the  incomparable  elegance  of  Fox  Hill 
Village,  New  England’s  premiere  retirement  community. 


To  learn  more,  call  us  at  781-329-4433  or  visit  us  on  the  web  at: 

www.foxhillvillage.com 

Developed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


Fox  HillVillage 
at  Westwood 


10  Longwood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090  (781)  329-4433  (Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.  •  Ann  Merrifield  and  Wayne  Davis  ■ 

Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Pierce  •  Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman  • 

Mr.  Benjamin  Schore  •  Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  •  Ms.  Eileen  C.  Shapiro  and 
Dr.  Reuben  Eaves  •  Drs.  Christoph  and  Sylvia  Westphal  •  Joan  D.  Wheeler  • 

Robert  and  Roberta  Winters  •  Anonymous 

PATRON  $10,000  to  $14,999 

Amy  and  David  Abrams  ■  Dorothy  and  David  Arnold  ■  Ms.  Lucille  M.  Batal  ■ 

Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  ■  George  and  Roberta  Berry  •  Ms.  Ann  Bitetti  and  Mr.  Doug  Lober  • 
Mrs.  Linda  Cabot  Black  •  Mark  G.  and  Linda  Borden  •  Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell  • 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Cohen  •  Dr.  Lawrence  H.  and  Roberta  Cohn  •  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  D.  Cutter  •  Lewis  S.  and  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Edmundson  • 
Roger  and  Judith  Feingold  •  Larry  and  Atsuko  Fish  •  Laurel  E.  Friedman  ■ 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Blaine  Gaustad  •  Carol  and  Robert  Henderson  •  Mr.  John  Hitchcock  ■ 

Susan  Hockfield  and  Thomas  N.  Byrne  •  Mr.  Ernest  K.  Jacquet  •  Prof.  Paul  L.  Joskow  and 
Dr.  Barbara  Chasen  Joskow  •  Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow  •  Faria  Krentzman  ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  E.  Lacaillade  ■  Anne  R.  Lovett  and  Stephen  G.  Woodsum  ■  John  Magee  • 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Martin  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marc  Mayer  •  Dr.  Robert  and  Jane  B.  Mayer  • 
Sandra  0.  Moose  •  Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  •  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman  • 

Jane  and  Neil  Pappalardo  •  John  and  Susanne  Potts  ■  William  and  Helen  Pounds  • 

Dr.  Douglas  Reeves  •  Mrs.  Laurence  Reineman  •  Debbie  and  Alan  Rottenberg  • 

Maureen  and  Joe  Roxe/The  Roxe  Foundation  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Smallhorn  •  Ray  and  Maria  Stata  •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  and 
Katherine  Chapman  •  Tazewell  Foundation  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Traynor  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Weinstein  •  James  Westra  ■  Anonymous  (2) 

SPONSORS  $5,000  to  $9,999 

Noubar  and  Anna  Afeyan  •  Jim  and  Virginia  Aisner  •  Vernon  R.  Alden  ■ 

Joel  and  Lisa  Schmid  Alvord  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Amory  •  Marjorie  Arons-Barron  and 
James  H.  Barron  •  Diane  M.  Austin  and  Aaron  J.  Nurick  •  Dr.  Lloyd  Axelrod  • 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain  •  Judith  and  Harry  Barr  •  Roz  and  Wally  Bernheimer  * 


Brad  and  Terrie  Bloom  •  Barbara  and  Gary  Bowen  •  Stephen  and  Lisa  Brown  • 

Drs.  Andrea  and  Brad  Buchbinder  ■  Joanne  and  Timothy  Burke  • 

Richard  and  Patricia  Cavanagh  •  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier  •  Marvin  and  Ann  Collier  • 

Eric  Collins  and  Michael  Prokopow  •  Don  and  Donna  Comstock  •  Howard  Cox  ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Creighton,  Jr.  •  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker  •  Joan  P.  and  Ronald  C.  Curhan  ■ 
Gene  and  Lloyd  Dahmen  ■  Lynn  Dale  and  Frank  Wisneski  •  Tamara  P.  and  Charles  H.  Davis  II  • 
Jonathan  and  Margot  Davis  •  Lori  and  Paul  Deninger  •  Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  • 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Endicott  •  Pamela  D.  Everhart  •  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  • 

Beth  and  John  Gamel  •  David  Endicott  Gannett  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Dozier  Gardner  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  A.  Garraway  •  Jane  and  Jim  Garrett  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Glauber  • 
Roberta  Goldman  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Goldweitz  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Green  • 

Ellen  and  John  Harris  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulf  B.  Heide  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill  • 

Patricia  and  Galen  Ho  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hood  •  Mr.  Timothy  P.  Horne  •  Judith  S.  Howe  • 
Yuko  and  Bill  Hunt  •  Mimi  and  George  Jigarjian  ■  Holly  and  Bruce  Johnstone  • 

Jerry  and  Darlene  Jordan  •  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman  •  Seth  A.  and  Beth  S.  Klarman  • 

Dr.  Nancy  Koehn  •  Mr.  Andrew  Kotsatos  and  Ms.  Heather  Parsons  •  Mrs.  Barbara  N.  Kravitz  ■ 
Mr.  Melvin  Kutchin  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Larkin  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee  • 
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Cynthia  and  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  •  Christopher  and  Laura  Lindop  • 

Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation  •  Kurt  and  Therese  Melden  • 

Robert  and  Dale  Mnookin  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone  • 

Lucia  B.  Morrill  Charitable  Foundation  •  Ms.  Kristin  A.  Mortimer  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodger  P.  Nordblom  •  William  A.  Oates  •  Annette  and  Vincent  O'Reilly  • 

Jay  and  Eunice  Panetta  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Pechet  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Lee  Perry  • 

Ann  M.  Philbin  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  H.  Plotkin  •  Ms.  Josephine  Pomeroy  • 

Jonathan  and  Amy  Poorvu  ■  Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint  and  Dr.  Alvin  Poussaint  • 

Dr.  Herbert  Rakatansky  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Sokoloff  •  Peter  and  Suzanne  Read  • 

Dr.  Robin  S.  Richman  and  Dr.  Bruce  Auerbach  •  Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow  and 

Mr.  B.  Andrew  Zelermyer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse  •  Lisa  and  Jonathan  Rourke  • 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland  •  Sean  Rush  and  Carol  C.  McMullen  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Schaumburg  •  Linda  and  Arthur  Schwartz  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Scully 
Mr.  Marshall  H.  Sirvetz  •  Gilda  and  Alfred  Slifka  •  Ms.  Nancy  F.  Smith  •  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare  • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Stokkink  •  Jeanne  and  John  Talbourdet  •  Patricia  L.  Tambone  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  D.  Thompson  ■ 

Marian  and  Dick  Thornton  •  Mrs.  Blair  Trippe  ■  Robert  A.  Vogt  •  Gail  and  Ernst  von  Metzsch 
Eric  and  Sarah  Ward  •  Harvey  and  Joelle  Wartosky  •  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II  • 

Harry  and  Ruth  Wechsler  •  Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson  +  •  Jay  A.  Winsten  and  Penelope  J.  Greene  • 
Rosalyn  Kempton  Wood  •  Drs.  Richard  and  Judith  Wurtman  •  Patricia  Plum  Wylde  • 
Anonymous  (10) 

MEMBERS  $3,000  to  $4,999 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams  •  Bob  and  Pam  Adams  •  Mariann  and  Mortimer  Appley  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Asquith  •  Sandy  and  David  Bakalar  •  Mrs.  Hope  Lincoln  Baker  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Banks  •  Mr.  Kirk  Bansak  •  Dr.  Donald  P.  Barker  ■ 

John  and  Molly  Beard  •  Deborah  Davis  Berman  and  William  H.  Berman  • 

Leonard  and  Jane  Bernstein  ■  Bob  and  Karen  Bettacchi  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Bianchi  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger  •  Mrs.  Stanton  L.  Black  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Partha  P.  Bose  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Bradley  •  Gertrude  S.  Brown  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne  • 

Dr.  Matthew  Budd  and  Ms.  Rosalind  Gorin  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Burgin  • 

Mrs.  Winifred  B.  Bush  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kevin  T.  Callaghan  •  Mrs.  Jane  C.  Carr  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Ciampa  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Clark  •  Chris  and  Keena  Clifford  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Clifford  •  Ms.  Carol  Feinberg  Cohen  •  Marjorie  B.  and  Martin  Cohn  • 
Mr.  Stephen  E.  Coit  •  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn  •  Loring  and  Katinka  Coleman  • 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Cooney  and  Ms.  Peggy  Reiser  •  Mr.  Mark  Costanzo  and  Ms.  Alice  Libby  • 

Mr.  Ernest  Cravalho  and  Ms.  Ruth  Tuomala  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr.  • 

Joanna  Inches  Cunningham  •  Robert  and  Sara  Danziger  •  Drs.  Anna  L.  and  Peter  B.  Davol  • 
Ms.  Ashley  W.  Denton  •  Pat  and  John  Deutch  •  Nina  L.  and  Eugene  B.  Doggett  • 

Phyllis  Dohanian  •  Robert  Donaldson  and  Judith  Ober  •  Mr.  David  L.  Driscoll  • 

Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Eckstein  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Egdahl  ■  Mrs.  Betty  M.  Ellis  • 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmett  •  Mr.  Romeyn  Everdell  •  Ziggy  Ezekiel  and 
Suzanne  Courtright  Ezekiel  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Ferrara  • 

Professor  Edward  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Jr.  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Foster  • 

Robert  C.  and  Velma  Frank  •  Myrna  H.  and  Eugene  M.  Freedman  •  Mr.  Martin  Gantshar  • 

Rose  and  Spyros  Gavris  •  Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  •  Randy  and  Stephen  Goldberger  • 

Jordan  and  Sandy  Golding  •  Adele  and  Arnold  Goldstein  •  Mr.  Jack  Gorman  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Green  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwin  Greenblatt  • 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Greenfield  •  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory  • 

The  Rt.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Clark  Grew  •  David  and  Harriet  Griesinger  •  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Grossman  ■ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Gund  •  The  Hagan  Family  Fund  •  Margaret  L.  Hargrove  • 

Deborah  Hauser  ■  Dr.  Edward  Heller,  Jr.  •  Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and  Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen  • 
Mrs.  Nancy  R.  Herndon  ■  Mr.  James  G.  Hinkle  and  Mr.  Roy  Hammer  •  G.  Lee  and  Diana  Y. 
Humphrey  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Hunt  •  Joanie  V.  Ingraham  •  Cerise  Lim  Jacobs,  for  Charles  ■ 
Barbara  and  Leo  Karas  •  Ms.  Joan  B.  Kennedy  •  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  King  • 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Kingsbery  •  Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley  • 

Drs.  Jonathan  and  Sharon  Kleefield  •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.  •  Mr.  Mason  J.  0.  Klinck,  Sr.  • 

Susan  G.  Kohn  •  The  Krapels  Family  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  LeSieur  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Levine  •  Brenda  G.  Levy  •  Emily  Lewis  •  Marcia  Marcus  and 
J.  Richard  Klein  •  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune  •  Linda  A.  Mason  and  Roger  H.  Brown  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Matthews  •  Michael  and  Rosemary  McElroy  •  Betty  Morningstar  and 
Jeanette  Kruger  •  Robert  and  Jane  Morse  •  Anne  J.  Neilson  •  Ms.  Cornelia  G.  Nichols  • 
George  and  Connie  Noble  •  Richard  and  Kathleen  Norman  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Nunes  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  O'Connell  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  F.  O'Neil  •  Hiroko  Onoyama  • 

Mr.  Saul  J.  Pannell  and  Mrs.  Sally  W.  Currier  •  Jon  and  Deborah  Papps  •  Drs.  James  and 
Ellen  Perrin  •  Wendy  C.  Philbrick  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  J.  Philopoulos  •  Ms.  Joyce  Plotkin  and 
Bennett  Aspel,  M.D.  •  Elizabeth  F.  Potter  and  Joseph  Bower  •  Ms.  Helen  C.  Powell  • 

Walter  and  Karen  Pressey  •  Professor  Michael  C.  J.  Putnam  •  Robert  and  Sally  Quinn  • 

James  and  Melinda  Rabb  •  Jane  M.  Rabb  •  Helen  and  Peter  Randolph  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton  H.  Reamer  •  Mr.  John  S.  Reidy  •  Robert  and  Ruth  Remis  ■ 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Reservitz  •  Howard  and  Sharon  Rich  • 

Kennedy  P.  and  Susan  M.  Richardson  •  Marcia  A.  Rizzotto  •  Judith  and  David  Rosenthal  ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Rosovsky  •  William  and  Kathleen  Rousseau  •  Arnold  Roy  • 

Arlene  and  David  T.  Rubin  •  Jordan  S.  Ruboy,  M.D.  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Salmon  • 

Stephen  and  Eileen  Samuels  •  Roger  and  Norma  Saunders  •  Betty  and  Pieter  Schiller  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  G.  Schorr  •  David  and  Marie  Louise  Scudder  ■  Robert  E.  Scully,  M.D.  • 

Ms.  Carol  P.  Searle  and  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Ley  •  The  Shane  Foundation  • 

Kitte  t  and  Michael  Sporn  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Spound  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Sprague  • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Steadman  •  Maximilian  and  Nancy  Steinmann  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Stettner  •  Fredericka  and  Howard  Stevenson  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galen  L.  Stone  •  Mr.  Henry  S.  Stone  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Swiniarski  • 

John  Lowell  Thorndike  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike  III  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Nicholas  Thorndike  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Thorne  •  Mrs.  Donal  B.  Tobin  • 

Dr.  Magdalena  Tosteson  •  Diana  O.  Tottenham  •  Marc  Ullman  •  Herbert  W.  Vaughan  • 

Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Volpe  ■  Eileen  and  Michael  Walker  ■ 

Matt  and  Susan  Weatherbie  •  Mrs.  Mary  Wilkinson-Greenberg  •  Chip  and  Jean  Wood  • 

Mrs.  Jane  S.  Young  ■  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas  •  Anonymous  (9) 


The  BSO  is  pleased  to  continue  its  program  book  re-use  initiative  as  part 
of  the  process  of  increasing  its  recycling  and  eco-friendly  efforts.  We  are  also 
studying  the  best  approaches  for  alternative  and  more  efficient  energy 
systems  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  fossil  fuels. 


If  you  would  like  your  program  book  to  be  re-used,  please  choose  from 

the  following: 

1)  Return  your  unwanted  clean  program  book  to 
an  usher  following  the  performance. 

2)  Leave  your  program  book  on  your  seat. 

3)  Return  your  clean  program  book  to  the  program 
holders  located  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Huntington  Avenue  entrances. 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  the  BSO  more  green! 


Administration 


Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Directorship,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Directorship 

endowed  in  honor  of  Edward  H.  Linde  by  Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noltemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development— Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ARTISTIC 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  •  Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  • 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  ■  Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •  Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/PRODUCTION 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

H.R.  Costa,  Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant 
Stage  Manager  •  Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •  Leah  Monder,  Production 
Manager  •  John  Morin,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus 
Manager 

BOSTON  POPS 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  •  Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 
Planning  •  Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services/Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  ■  Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  •  Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  •  Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •  Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •  Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  •  David  Kelts,  Staff 
Accountant  •  Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  ■  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •  Nia  Patterson, 
Accounts  Payable  Assistant  •  Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  •  Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  • 
Teresa  Wang,  Staff  Accountant  •  Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 


WEEK  2  ADMINISTRATION 


Casner  &  Edwards, 


LLP 


Personalized  Attention  for 
Businesses,  Institutions  and  Individuals 


Casner  &  Edwards,  LLP  offers  a  wide  range  of 
services  in  the  following  areas: 


•  Tax 

•  Real  Estate 

•  Business  &  Corporate 

•  Business  Bankruptcy  &. 
Financial  Restructuring 


Civil  Litigation 

Probate  &  Family 

Nonprofit  Organizations 

Estate  Planning  & 
Wealth  Management 


303  Congress  Street,  Boston,  MA\02210 
Phone  617-426-5900  •  Fax  617-426-8810  •  www.casneredwards.com 


Bonhams 


Are  you  wearing 
your  jewelry 
or  just  insuring  it? 


If  you  are  paying  high 
insurance  premiums  and 
not  wearing  your  jewelry, 
you  may  wish  to  sell  at 
auction. 

A  ruby  and  diamond 
brooch,  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels 
Sold  for  $87,840 


Bonhams  jewelry  specialists 
will  be  in  the  Boston  area  to 
offer  complimentary  auction 
estimates  with  a  view  to 
selling  in  New  York  auctions. 

+  1  617  742  0909 
amy.corcoran@bonhams.com 


International  Auctioneers  and  Appraisers  -  bonhams.com/boston 

020/  /  Bonhams  Auctioneers  Corp  All  rights  reserved  MA  Auctioneers  License  Nos.  2656,  2712 
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DEVELOPMENT 

Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  •  Susan  Grosel,  Director  of  Annual  Funds  •  Nina  Jung,  Director 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •  Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government 
Relations  •  John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  •  Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of 
Development  Communications  •  Mary  E.  Thomson,  Director  of  Corporate  Initiatives  • 

Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  •  Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 
Giving  •  Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  •  Amanda  Bedford,  Data  Project  Coordinator  • 

Dulce  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Hostess  •  Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  • 

Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  •  Diane  Cataudella,  Associate  Director  of  Donor  Relations  • 

Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •  Emily  Diaz,  Donor  Information  and  Data 
Coordinator  •  Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  •  David  Grant,  Development 
Operations  Manager  •  Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  James  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of 
Telephone  Outreach  ■  Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of  Direct  Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  • 

Dominic  Margaglione,  Donor  Ticketing  Associate  •  Jill  Ng,  Senior  Major  and  Planned  Giving  Officer  • 
Suzanne  Page,  Associate  Director  for  Board  Relations  •  Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development  Events  and 
Volunteer  Services  Coordinator  •  Emily  Reeves,  Assistant  Manager  of  Planned  Giving  ■  Amanda  Roosevelt, 
Executive  Assistant  •  Laura  Sancken,  Assistant  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  • 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Major  Gifts  and  Campaign  Advisor  •  Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of  Development  Events 
and  Volunteer  Services  •  Yong-Hee  Silver,  Major  Gifts  Officer  *  Erin  Simmons,  Major  Gifts  Coordinator  • 
Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator,  Friends  Program  •  Thayer  Surette,  Corporate  Giving 
Coordinator  •  Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Research 

EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •  Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 
Community  Programs  ■  Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  • 

Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 

FACILITIES 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

symphony  hall  operations  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  •  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 


Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  •  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  •  Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

maintenance  services  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  ■  Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  •  Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  •  Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  •  Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  •  Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter  • 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician  environmental  services  Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  • 
Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian  •  Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 
Custodian  •  Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  •  Errol  Smart,  Custodian  ■  Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 
Custodian 

tanglewood  operations  Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood  Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T.  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  •  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Robert  Casey,  Painter  • 
Stephen  Curley,  Crew  •  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic  •  Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  •  Bruce  Huber, 
Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager  •  Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter  • 

Kathleen  Sambuco,  Associate  Director  of  Human  Resources 


WEEK  2  administration 


At  Brookhaven,  lifecare  living  is  as  good  as  it  looks. 


Brookhaven  at  Lexington  offers  an  abundance  of  opportunities  for 
intellectual  growth,  artistic  expression  and  personal  wellness.  Our  residents 
share  your  commitment  to  live  a  vibrant  lifestyle  in  a  lovely  community. 

Call  today  for  a  tour! 

781.863.9660*  800.283.1114 

www.brookhavenatlexington.org 


BROOKHAVEN 

AT  LEXINGTON 

A  Full-Service  Lifecare  Retirement  Community 


Boston  Youth  Symphony 

HESTR AS 

FEDERICO  CORTESE 
DIRECTOR 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  2011,  3PM 

Symphony  Hall 

BOSTON  YOUTH  SYMPHONY 

Federico  Cortese,  Conductor 


B  A  R  T  0  K  Suite  from  The  Miraculous  Mandarin 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  6  in  D  Major,  ''Pastorale'' 

with  a  performance  by  Repertory  Orchestra  and  Junior  Repertory  Orchestra 


Tickets  $25  and  $30 
Symphony  Hall 
617-266-1200 

www.BYSOweb.org 


&  r 


BOSTON 

UNIVERSITY 


In  residence  at  Boston  University 
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INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cordero,  Manager  of  User  Support  •  Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  •  Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •  Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •  David  Tucker,  Infrastructure  Systems 
Manager  •  Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support  Specialist  ■  Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  •  Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 

PUBLICATIONS 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Editorial  •  Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Production  and  Advertising 

SALES,  SUBSCRIPTION,  AND  MARKETING 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  •  Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •  Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •  Roberta  Kennedy, 

Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  •  Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •  Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  ■  Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  •  Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •  Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •  Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  •  Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  of  E-Commerce  and  New  Media  • 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  SymphonyCharge  ■  Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator/Subscriptions  Associate  •  Susan  Coombs,  SymphonyCharge  Coordinator  ■  Jonathan  Doyle, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  • 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •  Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office  and 
Social  Media  Manager  ■  Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate  Subscriptions  Manager  •  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales 
Manager  •  Richard  Mahoney,  Director,  BSO  Business  Partners  •  Christina  Malanga,  Subscriptions 
Associate  •  Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •  Maria  McNeil,  SymphonyCharge 
Representative  •  Jeffrey  Meyer,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce 
Marketing  Analyst  •  Allegra  Murray,  Assistant  Manager,  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Doreen  Reis, 
Advertising  Manager  •  Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  •  Robert  Sistare,  Subscriptions 
Representative  •  Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  •  Himanshu  Vakil,  Web  Application  Lead  •  Amanda  Warren, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Senior  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsor  Relations 
box  office  David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  ■  Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 
box  office  representatives  Mary  J.  Broussard  •  Arthur  Ryan 

event  services  Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •  Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue  Rentals 
and  Events  Administration  •  Luciano  Silva,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Peter  Grimm,  Tanglewood  Special  Projects  Manager  •  Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  • 
Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest  Artists  •  Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director  for 
Student  Affairs  •  Gary  Wallen,  Manager  of  Production  and  Scheduling 
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2011 


THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
THE  BOSTON  POPS  ESPLANADE  ORCHESTRA 

KEITH  LOCKHART  CONDUCTOR 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OLIVER  CONDUCTOR 

DECEMBER  7-24 

ON  SALE  NOW! 

617-266-1200 
BOSTONPOPS.ORG 


2011  -  2012  SEASON 
SEPTEMBER  30  -  MAY  5 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


I  Si  $20  tickets  are  now  available  for  most 

BSO  concerts  for  patrons  under  40 
■■  •  •••♦♦years  of  age.  Proof  of  age  required. 

Under 40? 


Tickets  are  available  by  phone,  web  and  at 
the  Box  Office  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis  on  both  the  orchestra  and  balcony  levels. 

bso.org  •  617-266-1200 


Season  Sponsor: 


UBS 
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Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Chair,  Aaron  J.  Nurick 

Chair-Elect  and  Vice-Chair,  Boston  Charles  W.  Jack 
Vice-Chair,  Tanglewood  Howard  Arkans 
Secretary  Audley  H.  Fuller 

Co-chairs,  Boston 

Mary  C.  Gregorio  •  Ellen  W.  Mayo  •  Natalie  Slater 
Co-Chairs,  Tanglewood 

Roberta  Cohn  *  Augusta  Leibowitz  •  Alexandra  Warshaw 
Liaisons,  Tanglewood 

Ushers,  Judy  Slotnick  •  Glass  Houses,  Ken  Singer 

BOSTON  PROJECT  LEADS  AND  LIAISONS  2011-12 

Cafe  Flowers,  Stephanie  Henry  and  Kevin  Montague  •  Chamber  Music  Series,  Joan  Carlton  and 
Adele  Sheinfield  •  Computer  and  Office  Support,  Helen  Adelman  and  Gerald  Dreher  •  Flower 
Decorating,  Linda  Clarke  ■  Membership  Table/Hall  Greeters,  Elle  Driska  •  Instrument  Playground, 
Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  •  Mailings,  Mandy  Loutrel  •  Newsletter,  Judith  Duffy  •  Recruitment/ 
Retention/Reward,  Gerald  Dreher  •  Symphony  Shop,  Karen  Brown  ■  Tour  Guides,  Richard  Dixon 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RELEASES  A  NEW 
JOHN  WILLIAMS  RECORDING:  ON  WILLOWS  AND  BIRCHES 


A  live  recording  written 
by  Boston  Pops  Laureate 
Conductor  John  Williams 
for  former  BSO  Principal 
Harpist  Ann  Hobson  Pilot. 


Recorded  live  at  Symphony 
Hall  on  October  3,  2009. 

ON  SALE  NOW  AT  BSO.ORG 

Available  in  standard  MP3,  AIFF 
and  WMA  formats. 


@r-"\ 

BOSTON  \\ 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
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Next  Program 


Thursday,  October  13, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 

Thursday,  October  13,  8pm 

Friday,  October  14, 1:30pm 

Saturday,  October  15,  8pm 

Tuesday,  October  18,  8pm 


JUANJO  MENA  conducting 

DVORAK  CELLO  CONCERTO  IN  B  MINOR,  OPUS  104 

Allegro 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo 
Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

YO-YO  MA 

{INTERMISSION} 

BARTOK  "THE  WOODEN  PRINCE,"  BALLET  IN  ONE  ACT 

TO  A  SCENARIO  BY  BELA  BALAZS,  OPUS  13 

Introduction- 

First  Dance:  Dance  of  the  Princess  in  the  Forest- 
Second  Dance:  Dance  of  the  Trees— 

Third  Dance:  Dance  of  the  Waves— 

Fourth  Dance:  Dance  of  the  Princess  with  the  Wooden  Doll- 

Fifth  Dance:  The  Princess  pulls  and  tugs  at  the  Wooden  Prince 
and  tries  to  make  him  dance— 

Sixth  Dance:  She  tries  to  attract  the  real  Prince  with  her 
seductive  dancing— 

Seventh  Dance:  Dismayed,  the  Princess  attempts  to  hurry  after 
the  Prince,  but  the  Forest  bars  her  way— 

Postlude 


OPEN  REHEARSAL  TALK  (THURSDAY  MORNING,  10/13)  AND  FRIDAY  PREVIEW  TALK  (FRIDAY 
AFTERNOON,  10/14)  BY  BSO  DIRECTOR  OF  PROGRAM  PUBLICATIONS  MARC  MANDEL 

Next  week,  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  joins  the  orchestra  for  the  powerful  and  ever  popular  Cello  Concerto 
of  Antonin  Dvorak,  a  piece  the  Czech  composer  began  during  his  sojourn  in  the  United  States  in 
the  mid-1890s.  Making  his  subscription  series  debut  leading  Ma  and  the  orchestra  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  Spanish  conductor  Juanjo  Mena,  who  led  works  of  Berg,  Strauss,  and  Mahler  in  his  BSO 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  July  2010.  For  the  second  half  of  this  program,  he  conducts  the  first  BSO 
performances  of  a  rarity,  Bartok's  atmospheric  score  to  the  folk-tale  ballet  The  Wooden  Prince, 
one  of  the  composer's  three  great,  orchestrally  thrilling  stage  works  from  the  1910s. 
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Coming  Concerts 


PRE-CONCERT  TALKS:  The  BSO  offers  half-hour  Pre-Concert  Talks  in  Symphony  Hall  prior  to  the 
orchestra's  Open  Rehearsals  and  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts.  Free  to  all  ticket  holders, 
the  talks  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  before  the  Thursday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  at  6:30  p.m.  before  the 
Wednesday-night  Open  Rehearsals,  and  12:15  p.m.  before  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts. 


Thursday,  October  13, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  'A'  October  13,  8-10:10 

Friday  'B'  October  14, 1:30-3:40 

Saturday  'A'  October  15,  8-10:10 

Tuesday  'C'  October  18,  8-10:10 

juanjo  MENA,  conductor 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 

BARTOK  The  Wooden  Prince,  Ballet  in 

one  act 


Sunday,  October  16,  3pm 

Jordan  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

JANACEK  Mladi,  for  flute,  two  clarinets, 

oboe,  bassoon,  and  horn 
MARTINU  Sextet  for  piano  and  winds 

DVORAK  Serenade  in  E  for  strings,  Op.  22 


Thursday,  October  20, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  'C'  October  20,  8-9:55 

Friday  'B'  October  21, 1:30-3:25 

Saturday  'A'  October  22,  8-9:55 

KURT  MASUR,  conductor 
YEFIM  BRONFMAN,  piano 

ALL-BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  3 

PROGRAM  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 


Wednesday,  October  26,  7:30pm  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  'D'  October  27,  8-9:50 

Friday  A  October  28, 1:30-3:20 

Saturday  'B'  October  29,  8-9:50 

Tuesday  'B'  November  1,  8-9:50 


RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS,  conductor 
GIDON  KREMER,  violin 

SCHUMANN  Violin  Concerto 

STRAUSS  Ein  Heldenleben 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


massculturalcouncil.org 


Thursday,  November  3, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  A  November  3,  8-10:05 

Friday  'B'  November  4, 1:30-3:35 

Saturday  A  November  5,  8-10:05 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS,  conductor 
JAMES  MORRIS,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

haydn  Symphony  No.  1 

haydn  Symphony  No.  100,  Military 

WAGNER  Excerpts  from  Die  Meistersinger 

von  Nurnberg 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season  are  available  at  the 
Symphony  Hall  box  office,  online  at  bso.org,  or  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200  or  toll-free 
at  (888)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (Saturday  from  12  noon  to  6  p.m.).  Piease 
note  that  there  is  a  $ 6.25  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 


Symphony  Hall  Exit  Plan 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


IN  CASE  OF  EM 

Follow  any  lighted  exit 
Do  not  use  elevators. 
Walk,  do  not  run. 
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HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  llr -  ^il  COHEN  WING 


Symphony  Hall  Information 


For  Symphony  Hall  concert  and  ticket  information,  call  (617)  266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program 
information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  visit  bso.org,  or  write  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  BSO's  web  site  (bso.org)  provides  information  on  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly.  In  addition,  tickets  for  BSO  concerts  can  be  purchased  online  through  a 
secure  credit  card  transaction. 

The  Eunice  S.  and  Julian  Cohen  Wing,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

In  the  event  of  a  building  emergency,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announcement  from  the  stage.  Should  the 
building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest  door  (see  map  on  opposite  page),  or  according  to 
instructions. 

For  Symphony  Hall  rental  information,  call  (617)  638-9241,  or  write  the  Director  of  Event  Administration, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  Box  Office  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (12  noon  until  6  p.m.  on  Saturday). 

On  concert  evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  a  half-hour  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  12  noon  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or 
evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  most 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or 
through  SymphonyCharge. 

To  purchase  BSO  Tickets:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  Diners  Club,  Discover,  a  personal  check,  and  cash 
are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then 
send  payment  by  check,  call  "SymphonyCharge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  (12  noon  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday).  Outside  the  617  area  code,  phone  1-888-266-1200.  As  noted  above,  tickets 
can  also  be  purchased  online.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of  $6.25  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 

Group  Sales:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of 
twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment 
options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345  or  (800)  933-4255. 

For  patrons  with  disabilities,  elevator  access  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  at  both  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Cohen  Wing  entrances.  An  access  service  center,  large  print  programs,  and  accessible  restrooms  are  avail¬ 
able  inside  the  Cohen  Wing.  For  more  information,  call  the  Access  Services  Administrator  line  at  (617)  638-9431 
or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289. 

Those  arriving  late  or  returning  to  their  seats  will  be  seated  by  the  patron  service  staff  only  during  a  convenient 
pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  need  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  pro¬ 
gram  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

In  consideration  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  four  years  old  or  younger  will  not  be  admitted  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

Ticket  Resale:  If  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket, 
you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492  during  business  hours,  or  (617)  638- 
9426  up  to  one  hour  before  the  concert.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
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available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

Rush  Seats:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  in  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the 
Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $9  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  on 
Fridays  as  of  10  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as  of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  avail¬ 
able  for  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

Please  note  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  anywhere  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Camera  and  recording  equipment  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during  concerts. 

Lost  and  found  is  located  at  the  security  desk  at  the  stage  door  to  Symphony  Hall  on  St.  Stephen  Street. 

First  aid  facilities  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave  their 
names  and  seat  locations  at  the  Cohen  Wing  entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Parking:  The  Symphony  Garage,  Prudential  Center  Garage,  and  Copley  Place  Garage  offer  discounted  parking 
to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket  stub  for  evening  performances.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special 
benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

Elevators  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of 
Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Ladies'  rooms  are  located  on  both  main  corridors  of  the  orchestra  level,  as  well  as  at  both  ends  of  the  first  bal¬ 
cony,  audience-left,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Men's  rooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room  near  the  elevator;  on 
the  first-balcony  level,  also  audience-right  near  the  elevator,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room;  and  in  the  Cohen 
Wing. 

Coatrooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot- 
Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  Please  note  that  the  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other 
property  of  patrons. 

Lounges  and  Bar  Service:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For 
the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  noon,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time.  Drink 
coupons  may  be  purchased  in  advance  online  or  through  SymphonyCharge  for  all  performances. 

Boston  Symphony  Broadcasts:  Saturday-evening  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  broadcast  live 
in  the  Boston  area  by  99.5  All-Classical. 

BSO  Friends:  The  Friends  are  donors  who  contribute  $75  or  more  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Funds 
For  information,  please  call  the  Friends  of  the  BSO  Office  at  (617)  638-9276  or  e-mail  friendsofthebso@bso.org. 

If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  inform  us  by  sending  your  new  and  old 
addresses  to  Friends  of  the  BSO,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  your  patron  number  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

Business  for  BSO  The  BSO  Business  Partners  program  makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  two-for-one  ticket  pricing,  and  advance  ticket  ordering.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  BSO  Business  Partners  Office  at  (617)  638-9277  or  e-mail  rmahoney@bso.org. 

The  Symphony  Shop  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  is  open 
Thursday  and  Saturday  from  3  to  6  p.m.,  and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances,  including  Open  Rehearsals, 
through  intermission.  The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings,  and  unique  gift  items.  The  Shop 
also  carries  children’s  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also 
available  online  at  bso.org  and,  during  concert  hours,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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*•  OLIVER  WYMAN 


THROUGH  SPECIALIZATION 


Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management  consulting  firm  that 
combines  deep  industry  knowledge  with  specialized  expertise  in 
strategy,  operations,  risk  management,  organizational  transformation, 
and  leadership  development.  Visit  us  at  www.oliverwyman.com. 
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►  fe  MARSH& MCLENNAN 

COMPANIES 


A 


IMPLANT 

DENTISTRY 


CENTRE 


Are  you  missing  one  or  more  teeth? 


If  you  are  missing  one  or  more  teeth,  then  you  are  a 
candidate  for  a  dental  implant.  Dental  implants  will 
allow  you  to  smile,  speak,  and  eat  with  confidence 
and  comfort.  At  the  Implant  Dentistry  Centre  we  offer 
Bicon  SHORT®  Implants,  which  most  often  avoid 
the  need  for  bone  grafting.  We  are  conveniently 
located  on  the  Arborway  between  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  Please  visit  our 
website  for  more  information. 


DENTAL  IMPLANTS  ORAL  SURGERY  PERIODONTICS 


IMPLANT  DENTISTRY  CENTRE 
501  Arborway  ■  Boston,  MA  02130 
tel  (617)  524-3900  ■  fax  (617)  390-0043 

www.idcboston.com 


PROSTHODONTICS 


2011-2012  SEASON  Week  3 


Season  Sponsor: 


Bernard  Haitink  Conductor  Emeritus 
Seiji  Ozawa  Music  Director  Laureate 
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EVERY  CLOUD 


HAS  A  SILVER  LINING 


At  EMC,  success  comes  from  creating  technology  which  will  transform  the  world’s  largest 
IT  departments  into  private  clouds— and  from  sharing  that  success  by  supporting  a  range  of 
educational,  cultural,  and  social  programs  in  our  community. 


Learn  more  at  www.EMC.com. 


EMC  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EMC 


where  information  lives 


EMC',  EMC,  the  EMC  logo,  and  *here  information  lives  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  O  Coovriehr  7010  FMT  fnrnnratinn  All  riehts  reserved  7187 


BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 

LACROIX  FAMILY  FUND,  FULLY  FUNDED  IN  PERPETUITY 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 
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TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Edmund  Kelly,  Chairman  •  Paul  Buttenwieser,  Vice-Chairman  •  Diddy  Cullinane,  Vice-Chairman  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay,  Vice-Chairman  •  Robert  P.  O'Block,  Vice-Chairman  •  Roger  T.  Servison,  Vice-Chairman  • 
Stephen  R.  Weber,  Vice-Chairman  •  Vincent  M.  O'Reilly,  Treasurer 

William  F.  Achtmeyer  •  George  D.  Behrakis  •  Alan  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  •  Samuel  B.  Bruskin  • 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  ex-officio  •  Eric  D.  Collins  ■  Cynthia  Curme  •  Alan  J.  Dworsky  •  William  R.  Elfers  • 
Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  •  Michael  Gordon  •  Brent  L.  Henry  •  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr.  •  Joyce  G.  Linde  • 

John  M.  Loder  •  Carmine  A.  Martignetti  •  Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D.  •  Aaron  J.  Nurick,  ex-officio  • 

Susan  W.  Paine  •  Peter  Palandjian,  ex-officio  •  Carol  Reich  •  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Arthur  I.  Segel  • 
Thomas  G.  Sternberg  •  Theresa  M.  Stone  •  Caroline  Taylor  •  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  Robert  C.  Winters 

LIFE  TRUSTEES 

Vernon  R.  Alden  •  Harlan  E.  Anderson  •  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  ■  J.P.  Barger  •  Leo  L.  Beranek  • 

Deborah  Davis  Berman  •  Peter  A.  Brooke  •  Helene  R.  Cahners  •  James  F.  Cleary  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  • 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.  •  Nina  L.  Doggett  •  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  • 

Dean  W.  Freed  •  Thelma  E.  Goldberg  •  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman  •  George  Krupp  ■  Mrs.  Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 
Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Richard  P.  Morse  •  David  Mugar  •  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman  •  William  J.  Poorvu  • 
Irving  W.  Rabbt  •  Peter  C.  Read  •  Richard  A.  Smith  •  Ray  Stata  •  John  Hoyt  Stookey  • 

Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr.  •  John  L.  Thorndike  •  Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 
t  Deceased 

OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director  •  Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer  • 

Suzanne  Page,  Clerk  of  the  Board 


BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  Co-Chairman  •  Peter  Palandjian,  Co-Chairman  •  Noubar  Afeyan  • 

David  Altshuler  •  Diane  M.  Austin  •  Judith  W.  Barr  •  Lucille  M.  Batal  •  Linda  J.L.  Becker  •  Paul  Berz  • 

James  L.  Bildner  •  Mark  G.  Borden  •  Partha  Bose  ■  Anne  F.  Brooke  •  Stephen  H.  Brown  • 

Gregory  E.  Bulger  •  Joanne  Burke  •  Ronald  G.  Casty  •  Richard  E.  Cavanagh  •  Carol  Feinberg  Cohen  • 
Richard  F.  Connolly,  Jr.  •  Charles  L.  Cooney  •  Ranny  Cooper  •  James  C.  Curvey  •  Gene  D.  Dahmen  • 
Jonathan  G.  Davis  •  Paul  F.  Deninger  •  Ronald  F.  Dixon  •  Ronald  M.  Druker  •  Alan  Dynner  • 

Philip  J.  Edmundson  •  Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  •  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Joseph  F.  Fallon  •  Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr.  ■ 
Peter  Fiedler  •  Judy  Moss  Feingold  •  Steven  S.  Fischman  •  John  F.  Fish  •  Sanford  Fisher  • 

Jennifer  Mugar  Flaherty  •  Robert  Gallery  ■  Levi  A.  Garraway  •  Robert  P.  Gittens  •  Robert  R.  Glauber  • 
Stuart  Hirshfield  •  Susan  Hockfield  •  Lawrence  S.  Horn  •  Jill  Hornor  •  William  W.  Hunt  • 

Valerie  Hyman  ■  Everett  L.  Jassy  •  Stephen  J.  Jerome  •  Darlene  Luccio  Jordan,  Esq.  •  Paul  L.  Joskow  • 

Stephen  R.  Karp  •  Robert  Kleinberg  •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.  •  Faria  H.  Krentzman  •  Peter  E.  Lacaillade  • 
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It  takes  a  dedicated  craftsman  to 
create  a  flawless  instrument. 

Shouldn't  your  investments  be 
handled  with  the  same  expertise? 

F1DUC1ARYTRUST 

REAP  THE  DIVIDENDS 

FIDUCIARY-TRUST.COM 

V  ‘  .  •  ••  •  .  175  FEDERAL  STREET  BOSTON.  MA 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  I  TRUST  SERVICES  I  ESTATE  AND  FINANCIAL  PLANNING  I  FAMILY  OFFICE  SERVICES  I  ESTATE  SETTLEMENT 


photos  by  Michael  1.  Lutch 


Charles  Larkin  •  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  •  Nancy  K.  Lubin  •  Jay  Marks  ■  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall  • 

Linda  A.  Mason  •  Robert  D.  Matthews,  Jr.  •  C.  Ann  Merrifield  •  Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.  • 

Maureen  Miskovic  •  Robert  Mnookin  ■  Paul  M.  Montrone  •  Sandra  0.  Moose  -  Robert  J.  Morrissey  • 
J.  Keith  Motley,  Ph.D.  •  Cecile  Higginson  Murphy  •  Joseph  J.  O'Donnell  •  Vincent  Panetta,  Jr.  • 

Joseph  Patton  ■  Ann  M.  Philbin  •  Wendy  Philbrick  •  Claudio  Pincus  •  Lina  S.  Plantilla,  M.D.  • 

Joyce  L.  Plotkin  •  Irene  Pollin  •  Jonathan  Poorvu  •  Dr.  John  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.  •  William  F.  Pounds  • 
Claire  Pryor  •  John  Reed  •  Dr.  Carmichael  Roberts  •  Susan  Rothenberg  •  Alan  Rottenberg  • 

Joseph  D.  Roxe  •  Kenan  Sahin  •  Malcolm  S.  Salter  •  Diana  Scott  •  Donald  L.  Shapiro  • 

Wendy  Shattuck  •  Christopher  Smallhorn  •  Michael  B.  Sporn,  M.D.  •  Nicole  Stata  • 

Margery  Steinberg  •  Patricia  L.  Tambone  •  Jean  Tempel  •  Douglas  Thomas  •  Mark  D.  Thompson  • 
Albert  Togut  •  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  •  Joseph  M.  Tucci  •  Robert  A.  Vogt  •  David  C.  Weinstein  • 
Dr.  Christoph  Westphal  •  James  Westra  •  Patricia  Plum  Wylde  •  Dr.  Michael  Zinner  •  D.  Brooks  Zug 

OVERSEERS  EMERITI 

Helaine  B.  Allen  •  Marjorie  Arons-Barron  •  Caroline  Dwight  Bain  •  Sandra  Bakalar  • 

George  W.  Berry  •  William  T.  Burgin  •  Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell  •  Earle  M.  Chiles  • 

Mrs.  James  C.  Collias  •  Joan  P.  Curhan  •  Phyllis  Curtin  •  Tamara  P.  Davis  •  Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca  • 
Betsy  P.  Demirjian  •  JoAnne  Walton  Dickinson  •  Phyllis  Dohanian  •  Harriett  Eckstein  •  George  Elvin  • 
Pamela  D.  Everhart  •  J.  Richard  Fennell  •  Lawrence  K.  Fish  •  Myrna  H.  Freedman  • 

Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan,  Jr.  •  Mrs.  James  Garivaltis  •  Dr.  Arthur  Gelb  •  Jordan  Golding  • 

Mark  R.  Goldweitz  •  Michael  Halperson  •  John  Hamill  •  Deborah  M.  Hauser  •  Carol  Henderson  • 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill  •  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  •  Roger  Hunt  •  Lola  Jaffe  •  Martin  S.  Kaplan  • 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon  •  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley  •  David  I.  Kosowsky  •  Robert  K.  Kraft  • 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy  •  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin  •  Edwin  N.  London  •  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.  • 

Diane  H.  Lupean  •  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman  •  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks  •  Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D.  • 

Joseph  C.  McNay  •  Albert  Merck  •  John  A.  Perkins  •  May  H.  Pierce  •  Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint  • 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  •  Patrick  J.  Purcell  •  Robert  E.  Remis  •  John  Ex  Rodgers  •  Roger  A.  Saunders  • 
Lynda  Anne  Schubert  •  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro  •  L.  Scott  Singleton  •  Gilda  Slifka  •  Samuel  Thorne  • 

Paul  M.  Verrochi  •  Robert  A.  Wells  •  Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler  •  Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  ■ 

Richard  Wurtman,  M.D. 
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Classic. 


Harvard  Extension  School 


Homer  and  Joyce.  Shakespeare  and  Mamet. 


Velasquez  and  Sargent.  If  you're  interested 
in  how  great  writers  and  artists  transform 
our  world,  we  invite  you  to  check  out  our 
courses — on  campus  or  online. 


Select  courses: 

•  12  foreign  languages 

•  Poetry  and  Fiction  Writing 

•  Art  Since  1940 

•  A  History  of  Blues  in  America 


•  Religion,  the  Arts,  and 
Social  Change 

•  The  Expatriate  Moment  in  Paris 

•  Shakespeare's  Later  Plays 


Registration  for  January  session  and 
spring-term  courses  begins  December  5. 


U  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

’S*  extension  school  www.extension.harvard.edu 


Harvard  University  Extension  School  is  proud  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


WE  SALUTE 

:he  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  Rich  History 
}f  Enhancing  Lives. 


Ve  Look  Forward  to  Doing  the  Same  for  Boston-Area  Seniors. 


Waterstone  at  Wellesley, 
Retirement  Living  for 
Independent  Seniors. 

Opening  Spring  2012. 

Distinctive  Culture.  Active  Lifestyle. 

83  Apartments  of  Distinction. 

Five-Star  Amenities.  Concierge  Service. 
Gourmet,  Chef-Inspired  Dining. 

Indoor  Pool.  Pub. 

Heated  Parking  Garage. 

Salon  &  Spa. 


'Mow  accepting  reservations  for  membership 
n  Club  27,  our  exclusive  founders  group  where 
members  enjoy  pre-construction  pricing,  best 
apartment  choices  and  special  incentives. 


www.WaterstoneAtWellesley.com 

Visit  our  Welcome  Center 
for  a  preview  of  the 
exclusive  senior  lifestyle  at 
40  Washington  Street  in 
Wellesley. 


0  ▼ 


WATERSTON  E 

AT  WELLESLEY 

781.236.3448 

27  Washington  Street,  Wellesley 


mam  amu 


The  exhibition  is  organized  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Musee  d’Orsay,  Paris. 
Presentation  of  the  exhibition  in  Boston  is  made  possible  by  Bank  of  America.  This  exhibition  is 
supported  by  an  indemnity  from  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 


Bank  of  America  ^ 


SA  BSO  News 


Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
Begin  Their  2011-2012  Jordan  Hall  Series 
Sunday  Afternoon,  October  16,  at  3  p.m. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  perform  four  Sunday-afternoon  concerts  each 
season  at  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  beginning  this  year  on  October  16 
with  a  program  including  Janacek's  Mladi  (Youth)  for  flute,  two  clarinets,  oboe,  bassoon, 
and  horn;  Martinu's  Sextet  for  piano  and  winds,  and  Dvorak's  Serenade  in  E  for  strings, 
Opus  22.  The  series  continues  on  January  22  (music  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms), 
March  25  (Gubaidulina,  Liadov,  Stravinsky,  and  Tchaikovsky),  and  April  12  (Purcell,  Ades, 
Jacob,  Elgar,  and  Britten).  Subscriptions  for  the  four-concert  series  are  available  at  $128, 
$92,  and  $72.  Single  tickets  are  $37,  $28,  and  $21.  To  purchase  the  four-concert  series, 
please  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575.  Single  tickets  may  be  purchased 
through  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  online 
at  bso.org.  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  tickets  are  available  only  at  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office, 
30  Gainsborough  Street. 

“BSO  ioi,”  A  Free  Adult  Education  Series  on  Selected 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Evenings  at  Symphony  Hall, 

Begins  on  Wednesday,  October  19 

After  a  highly  successful  first  season  in  2010-11,  "BSO  101"  returns  on  a  regular,  expanded 
basis  in  2011-12,  now  also  including  sessions  that  provide  an  "insider's  view"  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  BSO. 

"BSO  101-Are  You  Listening?,"  seven  Wednesday  sessions  with  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel,  are  designed  to  enhance  your  listening  abilities  by  focusing  on 
upcoming  BSO  repertoire.  Each  session  is  self-contained,  so  no  prior  training,  or  attendance 
at  any  previous  session,  is  required.  New  this  year,  the  final  segment  of  each  session  will 
include  a  discussion  with  BSO  musicians  offering  performers'  perspectives  on  the  subject 
at  hand.  These  sessions  are  scheduled  for  October  19,  November  2,  November  16,  January 
11  and  18,  February  15,  and  March  7.  The  October  19  session  will  provide  an  "Introduction 
to  the  Symphony,"  with  discussion  of  music  by  Haydn,  Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  and  Mahler. 
The  November  2  session  will  be  an  "Introduction  to  the  Concerto,"  with  discussion  of  music 
by  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Barber,  and  Carter. 

"BSO  101-An  Insider's  View,"  four  Tuesday  sessions  featuring  BSO  administrative  staff  and 
musicians,  will  include  discussions  of  such  behind-the-scenes  activities  as  program  plan- 
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SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 

Open  Houses:  October  23  and  November  20,  2-4  p.m. 

Meet  teachers,  visit  classrooms,  learn  why  Fenn  School  in  grades  4-9  is  the  right  time 
and  place  for  boys.  Or  call  to  arrange  a  private  tour. 

MEET  THE  EXPERTS 

Sign  up  for  our  email  list  at  www.fenn.org/learnmore  to  receive  invitations  to  round¬ 
table  discussions  with  Fenn  faculty  and  lectures  by  other  nationally  recognized  experts 
on  the  unique  needs  of  boys,  including  Dr.  John  J.  Ratey,  author  of  Spark:  Vie  Revolutionary 
New  Science  of  Exercise  and  the  Brain  on  November  8th  at  7  p.m. 


Fenn 

Where  Boys  Thrive 


WWW.FENN.ORG/LEARNMORE 

516  MONUMENT  ST.  |  CONCORD,  MA  OI742  |  978-369-5800 


ning,  auditions,  and  the  rehearsal  process,  as  well  as  player  perspectives  on  performing  in 
the  BSO.  These  sessions  are  scheduled  for  November  8,  February  7,  February  28,  and  April  3. 

All  sessions  take  place  at  Symphony  Hall  from  5:30-6:45  p.m.  For  details  regarding  specific 
topics  and  participants,  please  visit  bso.org.  Each  session  is  followed  by  a  complimentary 
reception  offering  beverages,  hors  d'oeuvres,  and  further  time  to  share  your  thoughts  with 
others.  Admission  is  free  for  all  of  these  sessions,  though  we  do  ask  that  you  please  e-mail 
customerservice@bso.org  to  reserve  your  place  for  the  date  or  dates  you're  planning  to 
attend. 


Upcoming  “Symphony-*-”  Events 

''Symphony+"  is  a  series  of  pre-  and  post-concert  events  that  enhance  the  overall  concert 
experience  by  connecting  food,  literature,  and  the  performing  and  visual  arts  to  the  BSO 
concerts  at  Symphony  Hall.  All  events  at  Symphony  Hall  are  free  of  charge  for  ticket  hold¬ 
ers;  off-site  events  require  an  additional  charge.  Ticket  holders  for  the  BSO  concerts  on 
Tuesday,  November  1;  Saturday,  November  19,  and  Thursday,  December  1,  are  invited  to  a 
reception  in  Higginson  Hall  after  the  performances  on  those  dates.  Please  check  bso.org  for 
further  details  about  these  and  other  upcoming  "Symphony+"  events. 


INDIVIDUAL  TICKETS  ARE  ON  SALE  FOR  ALL  CONCERTS  IN  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 
FOR  SPECIFIC  INFORMATION  ON  PURCHASING  TICKETS  BY  PHONE,  ONLINE,  BY  MAIL,  OR  IN 
PERSON  AT  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  PLEASE  SEE  PAGE  75  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  BOOK. 


BSO  Business  Partner  of  the  Month 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  more  than  400 
businesses  and  corporations  that  support  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.?  You  can 
lend  your  support  to  the  BSO  by-supporting 
the  companies  who  support  us.  Each  month, 
we  will  spotlight  one  of  our  corporate  sup¬ 
porters  as  the  BSO  Business  Partner  of  the 
Month.  This  month's  partner  is  Wolf  & 
Company.  Wolf  &  Company  is  entering  its 
second  century  providing  assurance,  tax,  risk 
management,  and  business  advisory  services 
throughout  the  northeast.  Clients  can  expect 
direct  involvement  from  the  firm's  owners 
and  senior  management,  and  responsive 
service  from  a  multi-disciplinary  team.  Their 
collaborative  service  strategy  enables  them 
to  develop  a  deep  understanding  of  clients 
and  their  business  needs,  and  to  maximize 
opportunities  while  navigating  any  potential 
obstacles.  Wolf's  areas  of  focus  include 
financial  institutions,  investment  advisors, 
family  businesses,  employee  benefit  plans, 
technology  companies,  high-net-worth  indi¬ 
viduals,  educational  institutions,  and  public 
companies.  The  firm  employs  over  175  pro¬ 


fessionals,  and  has  offices  in  Boston  and 
Springfield,  MA,  and  Albany,  NY.  Wolf  is  reg¬ 
istered  with  and  inspected  by  the  PCAOB, 
and  is  a  member  of  PKF  North  America,  a 
national  and  international  affiliation  of  CPA 
firms.  Wolf  &.  Company  is  proud  to  continue 
to  support  the  BSO  Business  Partners  program. 
For  more  information  about  becoming  a  BSO 
Business  Partner,  contact  Rich  Mahoney, 
Director  of  Boston  Business  Partners  at  (617) 
638-9277  or  at  rmahoney@bso.org. 

Friday  Previews  and 
Open  Rehearsal  Talks 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  offers  Friday 
Preview  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  from  12:15- 
12:45  p.m.  prior  to  all  of  the  BSO's  Friday- 
afternoon  subscription  concerts  throughout 
the  season.  Open  Rehearsal  Talks  take  place 
from  9:30-10  a.m.  before  the  BSO's  Thursday- 
morning  Open  Rehearsals,  and  from  6:30-7 
p.m.  before  the  BSO's  Wednesday-evening 
Open  Rehearsals.  Free  to  ticket  holders,  and 
given  primarily  by  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel  and  Assistant 
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Coldwell  Banker 


COLDWELL  BANKER 

PREVIEWS 

INTERNATIONAL 


PREVIEWS 


INTERNATIONAL' 


The  Luxury  Division  of  Coldwell  Banker  Residential  Brokerage 


$6,375,000.  Renovated  circa  1830  townhouse  with  formal 
reception  rooms,  chef’s  kitchen,  family  room  opening  to  garden,  six 
bedrooms,  roof  deck,  smart-house  technology  and  one  garage  parking 
space  included,  another  available.  Jonathan  P.  Radford,  617.335.1010 

DOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$6,900,000.  26-acre  estate  comprised  of  rolling  lawns,  woodland 
and  two  scenic  ponds,  including  a  main  residence,  guest  cottage, 
recreation  lodge,  carriage  house,  pool,  tennis  court  and  a  buildable  lot. 

Jonathan  P.  Radford,  617.335.1010 


$2,195,000.  Fisher  Hill.  Arts-&-Crafts  Stucco  Colonial  with  a 
2008  cook’s  kitchen,  grand  foyer,  five  fireplaces,  glass-filled  sunroom, 
5+  bedrooms  including  a  2009  master  suite,  finished  lower  level  and  a 
two-car  garage.  Jayne  Bennett  Friedberg,  617.431.4141 


$5,950,000.  Rarely-available  Georgian  Revival  estate  located 
approximately  six  miles  to  Boston  with  16+  rooms,  three  stories  and 
unparalleled  views  of  downtown  Boston.  Set  on  3.6  acres  with  7,277+! 
sq.  ft.  of  living  space.  Gail  Roberts,  617.245.4044 


BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$2,895,000.  Built  in  c.  1820  and  located  at  the  corner  of  Mount  Vernon 
Street  and  Cedar  Lane  Way,  this  home  was  renovated  in  2008  by  Kim 
Toomey.  Features  generous  ceiling  heights,  three  bedrooms,  two 
fireplaces  and  an  au  pair  suite.  John  Farrell  /  Cindy  Farrell,  978.927.1 1 1 1 


$1,975,000.  Brickfront  Colonial  on  magnificent  3/4-acre+  lot  in 
Peirce  Estates.  Gracious  foyer  leads  to  well-proportioned  rooms; 
chef's  kitchen,  six  bedrooms  and  exceptional  neighborhood. 
Christine  Mayer,  781.237.9090 


VISIT  NEWENGLANDMOVES.COM 
TO  VIEW  OUR  LUXURY  COLLECTION 
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Director  of  Program  Publications  Robert 
Kirzinger,  these  informative  half-hour  talks 
incorporate  recorded  examples  from  the 
music  to  be  performed.  This  week's  Friday 
Preview  talk  on  October  14  is  given  by  Marc 
Mandel.  Next  week's  Open  Rehearsal  talk  on 
Thursday  morning,  October  20,  and  the  Fri¬ 
day  Preview  on  October  21  will  be  given  by 
guest  speaker  Jan  Swafford  of  The  Boston 
Conservatory. 

Orchestrate  Your  Legacy: 

Join  the  Walter  Piston  Society 

When  you  establish  a  deferred  gift  plan  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  you  will 
become  a  member  of  the  Walter  Piston 
Society,  joining  a  group  of  the  BSO's  most 
loyal  supporters  who  are  helping  to  ensure 
the  future  of  the  BSO's  extraordinary  per¬ 
formances.  Named  for  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
composer  and  noted  musician  Walter  Piston, 
who  endowed  the  Principal  Flute  Chair  with 
a  bequest,  the  Piston  Society  recognizes  and 
honors  those  who  have  provided  for  the  future 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston 


Pops,  or  Tanglewood  by  establishing  a  be¬ 
quest  intention  (through  one's  will,  trust,  IRA, 
or  insurance  policy),  or  by  establishing  a 
charitable  trust  or  gift  annuity  that  generates 
income  for  life  or  a  term  of  years.  Members 
of  the  Walter  Piston  Society  are  offered  a 
variety  of  benefits,  including  invitations  to 
various  events  in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood. 
In  addition,  Walter  Piston  Society  members 
are  recognized  in  program  books  and  the 
BSO's  annual  report.  If  you  would  like  more 
information  about  joining  the  Walter  Piston 
Society,  or  if  you  are  uncertain  about  whether 
you  already  are  (or  should  be)  a  member, 
please  contact  John  MacRae,  Director  of 
Principal  and  Planned  Giving,  at  (617)  638- 
9268  orjmacrae@bso.org. 

Play  Your  Part:  Become  a 
Friend  of  the  BSO 

At  Symphony  Hall,  everyone  plays  a  part. 
From  the  musicians  on  stage,  to  the  crew 
behind  the  scenes,  to  the  ushers  and  box 
office  staff,  it  takes  hundreds  of  people  to  put 
on  a  performance— and  it  takes  the  dedicated 


Representing  the  leading  artists 

WORKING  IN  GLASS 


SCHANTZGALLERIES.COM 


Fen/ce,  2011  11  x  3  9.75  x  5,5 
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ARBELLA  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Arbella  is  committed  to  supporting  charitable 
organizations  that  work  so  hard  to  positively 
impact  the  lives  of  those  around  them.  We  are 
proud  to  be  local  and  to  help  our  neighbors, 
individuals  and  families  in  our  communities. 


A  R  li  E  L  L  A 

INSURANCE  OROUP 
CHARITABLE  FOUNDATION.  INC 

HERE  FOR  GOOD 


support  of  thousands  of  Friends  of  the  BSO 
to  make  it  all  possible.  For  each  $1  the  BSO 
receives  in  ticket  sales,  it  must  raise  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1  to  cover  its  annual  expenses.  Friends 
of  the  BSO  play  their  part  to  help  bridge  that 
gap,  keeping  the  music  playing  for  the  delight 
of  audiences  all  year  long.  In  addition  to  join¬ 
ing  a  community  of  like-minded  music  lovers, 
becoming  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  also  entitles 
you  to  benefits  that  bring  you  closer  to  the 
music  you  love  to  hear.  Friends  receive  ad¬ 
vance  ticket  ordering  privileges,  discounts 
at  the  Symphony  Shop,  and  the  BSO's  online 
newsletter  InTune,  invitations  to  such  exclu¬ 
sive  donor  events  as  BSO  and  Pops  working 
rehearsals,  and  much  more.  Friends  member¬ 
ships  start  at  just  $75.  To  play  your  part  with 
the  BSO  by  becoming  a  Friend,  please  call 
the  Friends  Office  at  (617)  638-9276,  e-mail 
friendsofthebso@bso.org,  or  join  online  at 
bso.org/contribute. 

Go  Behind  the  Scenes: 

Symphony  Hall  Tours 

Get  a  rare  opportunity  to  go  behind  the  scenes 
at  Symphony  Hall  with  a  free,  guided  tour 
offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers.  Throughout  Symphony  season, 
experienced  volunteer  guides  discuss  the  his¬ 
tory  and  traditions  of  the  BSO  and  its  world- 
famous  home,  historic  Symphony  Hall,  while 
they  lead  participants  through  public  and 
selected  "behind-the-scenes"  areas  of  the 
building.  Free  walk-up  tours  lasting  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hour  take  place  this  fall  on  five 
Saturdays  at  2  p.m.  (October  8,  22;  Novem¬ 
ber  5, 19;  December  3)  and  nine  Wednesdays 
at  4  p.m.  (October  5, 12, 19,  26;  November  2, 
9, 16,  30;  December  7).  All  tours  begin  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  lobby  of  Symphony 
Hall.  Special  group  tours— free  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  school  and  community  groups,  or  at  a 
minimal  charge  for  tours  arranged  by  com¬ 
mercial  tour  operators— can  be  scheduled  in 
advance  (the  BSO's  schedule  permitting). 
Make  your  individual  or  group  tour  reserva¬ 
tions  today  by  visiting  bso.org,  by  contacting 
the  BSAV  office  at  (617)  638-9390,  or  by 
e-mailing  bsav@bso.org. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  Assistant  Conductor  Marcelo  Lehninger 
leads  the  New  England  Conservatory  Phil- 
harmonia  in  the  overture  to  Mozart's  Die 
Zauberflote,  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  88,  and 
Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  6,  Pastoral,  on 
Wednesday,  October  26,  at  8  p.m.  at  NEC's 
Jordan  Hall.  Admission  is  free. 

BSO  assistant  principal  oboe  Keisuke  Wakao 
is  soloist  in  John  Williams's  Oboe  Concerto 
with  the  Longy  Conservatory  Orchestra  under 
Julian  Pellicano  on  a  program  also  featuring 
the  overture  to  Verdi's  La  forza  del  destino  and 
Saint-Saens's  Organ  Symphony  (No.  3)  on 
Friday,  October  28,  at  8  p.m.  at  First  Church, 
11  Garden  Street,  Cambridge.  Admission  is 
free,  but  tickets  are  required.  Call  (617)  876- 
0956,  ext.  1500,  for  more  information. 

The  Walden  Chamber  Players,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  include  BSO  musicians  Tatiana  Dimi- 
triades  and  Alexander  Velinzon,  violins, 
Thomas  Martin,  clarinet,  and  Richard  Ranti, 
bassoon,  perform  Dvorak's  Terzetto  in  C, 
Opus  74,  Borodin's  String  Quartet  No.  2  in  D 
(with  cellist  Zlatomir  Fung,  winner  of  the  2011 
Walden  Chamber  Players  Young  Artist  Com¬ 
petition),  and  Mendelssohn's  E  minor  string 
quartet,  Opus  44,  No.  2,  on  Sunday,  Octo¬ 
ber  30,  at  4  p.m.  at  Wilson  Chapel,  Andover 
Newton  Theological  School,  210  Herrick  Road, 
Newton  Centre.  Tickets  are  $15  for  adults, 

$5  for  students,  children  under  12  free.  To 
reserve  tickets,  call  (617)  744-0452. 

Comings  and  Goings... 

Please  note  that  latecomers  will  be  seated 
by  the  patron  service  staff  during  the  first 
convenient  pause  in  the  program.  In  addition, 
please  also  note  that  patrons  who  leave  the 
hall  during  the  performance  will  not  be 
allowed  to  reenter  until  the  next  convenient 
pause  in  the  program,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
performers  or  other  audience  members  while 
the  concert  is  in  progress.  We  thank  you  for 
your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 


The  Peace  Corps  and  its  invaluable  role  in  spreading  liberty  and  justice  around  the  world. 
Just  one  of  the  things  to  discover  about  John  F.  Kennedy’s  first  year  in  office. 

Visit  the  JFK  Presidential  Libraty  and  Museum. 

Columbia  Point,  Boston,  jfklibrary.org 


JFKf5C 


WCVB 


ON  DISPLAY  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

This  season’s  BSO  Archives  exhibit,  located  throughout  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony 
levels  of  the  building,  displays  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Archives’  holdings,  which 
documents  countless  facets  of  the  orchestra’s  history — music  directors,  players  and 
instrument  sections,  and  composers,  as  well  as  the  world-famous  acoustics,  architec¬ 
tural  features,  and  multi-faceted  history  of  Symphony  Hall. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  EXHIBIT  INCLUDE,  ON  THE  ORCHESTRA  LEVEL  OF 
SYMPHONY  HALL: 

•  display  cases  in  the  Hatch  Corridor  spotlighting  two  works  commissioned  by  the 
BSO  in  conjunction  with  its  50th  anniversary  during  the  1930-31  season,  Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony  of  Psalms”  and  Prokofiev’s  Symphony  No.  4 

•  display  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  focusing  on  BSO  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  the  formation  of  the  BSO’s  first  Board  of  Trustees  in  1918 

•  also  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  architec¬ 
tural  details  of  the  clerestory  windows  in  Symphony  Hall  that  were  refurbished  and 
reopened  in  2009 

EXHIBITS  ON  THE  FIRST-BALCONY  LEVEL  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL  INCLUDE: 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  trombone 
section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  flute  section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  search  for  a  new  music  director  in  1918,  leading  to 
the  appointment  of  the  BSO’s  first  French  conductor,  Henri  Rabaud 

•  a  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  history  of  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  focusing  particularly  on  dance  performances,  musical  recitals,  and  travelogues 


TOP  OF  PAGE,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

Roy  Harris  with  members  of  the  BSO's  trombone  section  in  February  1943,  when  the  BSO  premiered 
his  Symphony  No.  5  (photograph  by  Elizabeth  Timberman) 

Record  cover  for  the  BSO's  1950  RCA  Victor  commercial  recording  of  Prokofiev's  " Peter  and  the  Wolf" 
featuring  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  narrator 

Publicity  photo  for  a  Symphony  Hall  appearance  by  Russian  ballerina  Anna  Pavlova,  c.1920-21 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

2011-2012 


FIRST  VIOLINS 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  McIntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexander  Velinzon 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L,  and 
Bruce  A.  Beal  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C. 
Paley  chair 

Jennie  Shames  * 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment* 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn 
Berenson  Family  chair 

Tatiana  Dimitriades* 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 

Si-Jing  Huang* 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
chair 

Nicole  Monahan* 

A/lory  B.  Saltonstall  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Wendy  Putnam  * 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 


BERNARD  HAITINK 

LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Conductor  Emeritus 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Xin  Ding* 

Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Glen  Cherry* 

Yuncong  Zhang* 

SECOND  VIOLINS 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Knudsen 

David  H.  and  Edith  C.  Howie 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken  * 

Aza  Raykhtsaum  * 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bonnie  Bewick*5 

James  Cooke* 

Victor  Romanul*5 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 

Catherine  French* 

Jason  Horowitz* 

Julianne  Lee* 

Ala  Jojatu* 

VIOLAS 

Steven  Ansell 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director  Laureate 


Cathy  Basrak 
Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Robert  Barnes 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Mark  Ludwig* 

Rachel  Fagerburg* 

Kazuko  Matsusaka* 

Rebecca  Gitter* 

CELLOS 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Martha  Babcock 
Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sato  Knudsen 

Mischa  Nieland  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mihail  Jojatu 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

Jonathan  Miller* 

Owen  Young* 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L. 
Cornille  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Mickey  Katz* 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexandre  Lecarme* 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 
Music  Director 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Adam  Esbensen* 

Blaise  Dejardin  * 

BASSES 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Levy 

Leith  Family  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
James  Orleans* 

Todd  Seeber* 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair  endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Stovall* 

FLUTES 

Elizabeth  Rowe 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Clint  Foreman 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Elizabeth  Ostling 

Associate  Principal 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


THOMAS  WILKINS 

Germeshausen  Foundation 
Youth  and  Family  Concerts 
Conductor 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


photos  by  Michael  J.  Lutch 


PICCOLO 

Cynthia  Meyers 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

OBOES 

John  Ferrillo 
Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mark  McEwen 

James  and  Tina  Collias  chair 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

ENGLISH  HORN 

Robert  Sheena 

Beranek  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

CLARINETS 

William  R.  Hudgins 
Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Michael  Wayne 

Thomas  Martin 

Associate  Principal  & 

E-flat  clarinet 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K. 

Davis  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

BASS  CLARINET 

Craig  Nordstrom 

BASSOONS 

Richard  Svoboda 
Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Suzanne  Nelsen 

John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald 
chair 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 
Diana  Osgood  Tottenham/ 
Hamilton  Osgood  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

CONTRABASSOON 

Gregg  Henegar 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

HORNS 

James  Sommerville 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg/Edna  S. 
Kalman  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Rachel  Childers 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Jason  Snider 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley 
Family  chair 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 
chair 

TRUMPETS 

Thomas  Rolfs 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Wright 

Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 


Thomas  Siders 

Assistant  Principal 
Kathryn  H.  and  Edward  M. 
Lupean  chair 

Michael  Martin 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TROMBONES 

Toby  Oft 
Principal 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Stephen  Lange 

BASS  TROMBONE 

Douglas  Yeo 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TUBA 

Mike  Roylance 

Principal 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

TIMPANI 

Timothy  Genis 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

PERCUSSION 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Daniel  Bauch 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

chair 

(position  vacant) 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Barbara  Lee  chair 


HARP 

Jessica  Zhou 

Nicholas  and  Thalia  Zervas  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  by 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon 

VOICE  AND  CHORUS 

John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Conductor 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

LIBRARIANS 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

William  Shisler 

John  Perkel 

ASSISTANT 

CONDUCTORS 

Marcelo  Lehninger 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sean  Newhouse 

PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 
Timothy  Tsukamoto 

Assistant  Personnel  Managers 

STAGE  MANAGER 

John  Demick 

*  participating  in  a  system 
of  rotated  seating 
§  on  sabbatical  leave 


Charlie  Curtis 
Portfolio  Manager 


Knowing  wealth. 
Knowing  you 


Adrienne  Silbermann,  CFA 
Portfolio  Manager 


The  more  you  get  to  know  us,  the  more  you’ll  know 
why  the  bond  we  have  with  our  clients  is  so  long-lasting. 
It’s  because  we  create  deep  and  trusting  relationships 
with  each  client. 

After  all,  we’ve  been  right  here  in  the  heart  of  Boston 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  personally  guiding  generations 
of  New  Englanders  with  conservative,  yet  forward 
thinking,  investment  management  advice  and  sophisticated 
tax,  trust  and  estate  planning. 

If  you’re  attracted  to  the  true  value  of  an  individual 
relationship  with  highly  personalized  service,  please 
call  Jay  Emmons,  President  at  6 1 7-557-9800. 

At  Welch  &  Forbes,  we  know  wealth.  And  we  know  you. 


Welch  &  Forbes  llc 


45  School  Street,  Old  City  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02108 
T:  6 1 7.523. 1 635  |  www.welchforbes.com 


A  BSO  Player’s  Perspective 

This  interview  with  BSO  bass  trombonist  Douglas  Yeo—who  joined  the  BSO  in  1985  and 
recently  announced  his  retirement  from  the  BSO  following  the  2012  Tanglewood  season— is 
the  first  in  a  series  of  interviews  with  BSO  members  that  will  appear  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  program  book  throughout  the  season.  To  learn  more  about  Douglas  Yeo,  please  visit 
his  website  at  yeodoug.com. 


What  has  playing  in  the  BSO  meant  to  you  as  a  person  and  as  a  musician? 

When  I  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1985  it  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  long-held 
dream.  As  a  young  trombonist  growing  up  in  and  around  New  York  City  (full  disclosure: 

I  was  NEVER  a  Yankees  fan!),  the  BSO  was  my  favorite  orchestra.  I  had  several  LP  record¬ 
ings  of  the  BSO,  particularly  the  Tchaikovsky  symphonies  4,  5,  and  6  conducted 
by  Charles  Munch  and  Pierre  Monteux,  that  were  a  real  inspiration  to  me.  In 
1973,  I  wrote  in  my  high  school  yearbook  that  my  goal  someday  was  to  play  in 
the  Boston  Symphony.  In  1985,  that  dream  came  true. 

What  do  you  think  distinguishes  the  BSO  from  other  great  orchestras? 

For  me  the  list  is  very  clear  and  specific:  the  finest  concert  hall  in  the  world, 
Symphony  Hall;  the  three  distinct  seasons  of  Symphony,  Pops,  and  Tanglewood 
that  appeal  to  a  broad  variety  of  concertgoers;  the  orchestra's  superb  musicians 
who  also  have  the  highest  quality  musical  instruments;  a  roster  of  inspired  and 
inspiring  conductors  and  music  directors;  a  management,  staff,  and  Boards  of  Trustees 
and  Overseers  who  understand  what  is  needed  to  keep  the  BSO  at  the  highest  artistic 
level;  and  a  devoted  audience  and  a  huge  cadre  of  volunteers  who  support  the  BSO  in 
many  different  kinds  of  tangible  ways. 


What  distinguishes  a  great  conductor  from  a  good  one? 

I  have  always  said  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  conductors:  conductors  who  make  you  play 
well  and  conductors  who  make  you  WANT  to  play  well.  We  in  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
professionals,  and  we  will  play  well  for  any  conductor,  whether  it  be  Big  Bird  or  Leonard 
Bernstein.  But  there  are  some  conductors— each  player  will  have  his  or  her  own  list  but 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  several  common  denominators  among  all  of  us— who, 
because  of  the  force  of  their  personality,  their  manner  of  communicating  with  the  orches¬ 
tra,  their  knowledge  of  the  music,  and  the  "moment"  that  we  share— can  inspire  a  very 
unique  kind  of  special  performance.  I  would  put  Seiji  Ozawa,  James  Levine,  Bernard 
Haitink,  Simon  Rattle,  John  Williams,  Kurt  Sanderling,  and  Leonard  Bernstein  on  my  short 
list  of  that  type  of  uniquely  gifted  conductor  who  can/could  raise  the  level  of  BSO  and 
Pops  performance  because  the  players  have  heightened  attention  from  a  desire  to  per¬ 
sonally  please  the  conductor  because  he  brings  so  much— some  of  which  is  simply  a 
mystery  and  I  cannot  explain— to  our  shared  experience. 


What  sorts  of  changes  have  you  seen  during  your  time  with  the  orchestra? 

Over  75%  of  the  BSO's  members  have  changed  since  I  joined  the  orchestra.  Over  the 
years,  my  colleagues  have  been  a  great  inspiration  to  me,  and  I  have  learned  so  much 
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from  many  of  them  who  were  in  the  BSO  when  I  joined  the  orchestra  but  have  since 
retired  (for  example,  former  concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  timpanist  Vic  Firth) 
or  passed  away  (such  as  former  principals  Harold  Wright,  clarinet,  and  Sherman  Walt, 
bassoon).  Other  colleagues  who  are  no  longer  with  us  were  "characters"  who  gave  the 
orchestra  a  different  kind  of  personality  (like  bass  players  John  Barwicki  and  Leslie  "Tiny" 
Martin).  My  section  has  completely  changed  since  I  joined  the  orchestra— I  now  find 
myself  the  oldest  brass  player  in  the  BSO— so  I  enjoy  both  the  exhilaration  of  working 
with  my  new,  younger,  low  brass  section  colleagues  (Toby  Oft,  Stephen  Lange,  and  Mike 
Roylance)  and  miss  aspects  of  the  longtime  collaboration  I  had  with  my  now  retired  col¬ 
leagues  (Ronald  Barron,  Norman  Bolter,  and  Chester  Schmitz).  There  have  been  changes 
to  Symphony  Hall  as  well— for  instance— the  opening  of  the  clerestory  windows  that 
now  bring  the  beauty  of  natural  light  back  into  the  Hall  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
Hindemith  famously  said,  "The  old  is  not  good  because  it  is  past,  nor  the  new  supreme 
because  we  live  with  it."  Change  is  inevitable,  so  I  cherish  the  good  of  the  past  that  hope¬ 
fully  informs  my  enjoyment  of  the  present.  The  BSO's  history  is  not  a  dry,  stuffy  artifact; 
it  is  all  around  us  as  a  living,  breathing  inspiration  to  what  we  do  on  stage  right  now. 

What  repertoire  do  you  find  particularly  challenging  or  difficult,  and  why? 

Certain  kinds  of  "new  music"— Elliott  Carter's  oeuvre  comes  to  mind— is  tremendously 
demanding  mentally,  as  good  performance  requires  phenomenal  attention  to  the  mathe¬ 
matical  placement  of  every  note.  Trombone  players  love  to  play  as  much  as  possible,  so 
pieces  like  Mahler's  Symphony  5,  Mozart's  Requiem,  and  the  Schubert  Great  C  major 
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BSO  trombone  colleagues 
Toby  Oft  and  Stephen  Lange 


symphony  stand  out  as  pieces  that  utilize  our  "voice"  more  than  most  and  are  great  fun 
to  play  despite  the  considerable  challenge  of  lengthy  "face  time"  with  the  trombone.  Too, 
our  section— both  the  section  I  joined  and  the  new  section  I'm  a  part  of  today— has  had 
a  special  affinity  for  soft  playing,  so  the  beautiful  chorales  in  the  Brahms  and  Schumann 
symphonies  are  always  something  I  look  forward  to  because  of  the  challenge  of  being 
under  the  microscope  of  sensitive,  nuanced  ensemble  playing. 

Aside  from  the  instrument  itself,  what  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  being  a  member  of 
the  BSO's  trombone  section  differs  from  the  experience  of  players  in  other  sections  of  the 
orchestra? 

Trombones  are  usually  a  supportive  voice,  and  composers  most  often  use  us  to  play  either 
very  loudly  or  very,  very  softly.  Both  are  challenging.  For  example,  the  Brahms  Symphony 
No.  1,  where  we  sit  silently  for  the  first  three  movements  and  our  first  entrance— in  the 
finale — is  a  very  soft,  exposed  chorale.  Sitting  for  thirty  minutes  waiting  for  that  moment 
provides  an  opportunity  for  many  thoughts  to  go  through  your  mind!  Also,  our  section 
has  only  three  players,  and  we  play  together  on  nearly  all  repertoire— as  opposed  to 
other  wind  and  brass  sections  that  often  use  just  two  members  of  the  section  at  a  time, 
or  rotate  chairs  with  both  the  principal  and  associate/assistant  principal  player  playing 
the  first  part.  Because  Toby  and  Steve  (and  Ron  and  Norman  before  them)  play  together 
with  me  all  the  time — sitting  in  the  same  positions  in  our  same  chairs — we  have  been 
able  to  develop  an  extremely  close  working  relationship.  A  by-product  of  that  will  be 
several  trio  concerts  our  trombone  section  will  give  in  March  2012,  sponsored  by  the 
BSO  as  part  of  the  orchestra's  Community  Concert  series. 

What  are  some  of  your  other  interests  and  activities,  and  how  do  they  factor  into  your  work 
with  the  orchestra? 

I  always  tell  my  students  that  for  every  hour  they  spend  in  the  practice  room,  they  need 
two  hours  out  of  it,  doing  other  things — experiencing  nature,  exploring  other  arts,  cheer- 
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What  concerts  have  you  played  that  you've  found  particularly  memorable? 

In  over  twenty-six  years  with  the  BSO  and  Boston  Pops,  a  comprehensive  list  of  my  most 

memorable  concerts  is  simply  too  big  for  the  program  book  to  hold.  But  a  few  come  to 

mind  as  standing  out  as  unforgettable: 

•  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  1  with  Leonard  Bernstein  in  1985  during  my  first  summer  at 
Tanglewood,  and  the  "Sea  Interludes"  from  Benjamin  Britten’s  Peter  Grimes  in  what  turned 
out  to  be  Bernstein's  final  concert  five  years  later,  also  at  Tanglewood. 

•  An  electrifying  performance  of  Berlioz’s  Requiem  with  Seiji  Ozawa  in  Carnegie  Hall,  just 
weeks  after  the  9/11  attacks. 

•  Haydn's  The  Creation  with  Sir  Simon  Rattle  in  an  ebullient  performance  that  captured 
unspeakable  joy. 

•  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  Wagner's  The  Flying  Dutchman,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8  with 
James  Levine,  where  I  experienced  some  of  the  most  remarkable  singing  I  have  ever  heard. 

•  Schubert's  Great  C  major  symphony,  Bruckner's  Symphony  No.  3,  and  Shostakovich’s 
Symphony  No.  15  conducted  by  Kurt  Sanderling— a  maestro  with  “old  world”  perspective 
and  gravitas. 

•  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2  in  Salzburg  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Jessye  Norman,  where  the 
audience's  prolonged,  enthusiastic  ovation  continued  even  as  the  orchestra  was  boarc  ng 
busses  to  return  to  our  hotel. 

•  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9  conducted  by  Roger  Norrington— a  controversial  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  I  found  exhilarating  in  its  freshness. 

•  A  performance  of  Mozart's  Requiem  with  James  Levine,  where  our  trombone  section 
utilized  German  trombones  that  give  a  special  kind  of  warmth  that  blended  so  beautifully 
with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 

•  Performances  of  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  7  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Bernard  Haitink,  where 
my  first-movement  duet  with  my  former  BSO  trombone  colleague  Norman  Bolter— who 
played  tenor  horn  in  those  performances— stands  out  as  a  testament  to  the  deep  connec¬ 
tion  two  players  can  have  when  playing  great  music. 

•  Recording  the  "Scherzo  for  Motorcycle  and  Orchestra"  from  Indiana  Jones  and  the  Last 
Crusade  by  John  Williams,  with  John  conducting  the  Boston  Pops— a  new  piece  that  came 
to  the  orchestra  by  fax  from  the  copyist  just  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  recording  ses¬ 
sion  and  was  recorded  with  no  rehearsal  with  white-hot  intensity. 

•  Bernard  Haitink  conducting  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  2  with  the  BSO  in  Amsterdam— a 
moment  in  time  that  stood  out  as  a  representation  of  the  tremendous  love  and  respect 
between  him  and  the  orchestra  and  how  a  transcendent  performance  can  come  together 
as  a  result. 

•  Playing  the  pre-game  show  with  the  Boston  Pops  and  Keith  Lockhart  for  Super  Bowl 
XXXVI  in  New  Orleans,  and  enjoying  the  game  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  New  England 
Patriots  owner  Robert  Kraft,  who  gave  a  ticket  to  every  member  of  the  orchestra  so  we 
could  see  the  winning  field  goal  come  right  to  us  in  our  end  zone  seats  as  the  Patriots 
took  their  first  Super  Bowl  title. 
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ing  at  sporting  events,  and  such— so  they  can  bring  other  types  of  beauty,  joy,  love,  pain, 
and  experience  to  inform  their  playing.  I  practice  what  I  preach.  My  wife  and  I  love  hiking 
in  the  great  National  Parks  of  the  American  west,  and  we  spend  many  vacations  hiking 
in  Zion,  Grand  Canyon,  Glacier,  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  Arches,  and  many  other  parks. 
Acadia  National  Park  in  Maine,  where  we  ride  our  tandem  mountain  bicycle,  is  another 
of  our  favorite  places.  Seeing  God's  great  canvas  of  creation  up  close  inspires  me  as  a 
performer  as  I  hike  among  mountains,  valleys,  lakes,  and  other  natural  formations  that 
are  staggering  in  their  size  and  beauty. 

I  also  enjoy  researching  and  writing  about  historical  brass  instruments,  and  have  for 
many  years  played  the  serpent  and  ophicleide— historical,  19th-century  instruments— 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the  BSO  in  performances  of  pieces  like 
Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  and  Reformation  Symphony,  and  Berlioz's 
Messe  solennelle  and  The  Damnation  of  Faust.  I  even  played  a  Concerto  for  Serpent  with 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  several  years  ago.  Playing  instruments  that  were  so 
important  and  common  long  ago  but  which  are  not  so  familiar  to  modern  ears  has  given 
our  audiences  a  chance  to  hear  unique  sounds  that  are  so  old  that  they  are  new. 

And  as  I  am  now  in  my  final  season  with  the  BSO— I  will  be  retiring  from  the  orchestra 
at  the  end  of  the  2012  Tanglewood  season  and  taking  up  the  position  of  Professor  of  Trom¬ 
bone  at  Arizona  State  University— I  will  treasure  every  minute  of  the  coming  months 
while  on  stage  with  my  colleagues  in  our  performances  at  Symphony  Hall,  Tanglewood, 
and  on  tour.  I  could  not  have  asked  for  a  more  satisfying,  meaningful,  and  enjoyable 
career  as  a  performer  of  the  trombone,  and  my  decades  in  the  BSO  will  continue  to 
inform  my  teaching  as  I  work  to  encourage  and  challenge  the  next  generation  of  young 
musicians,  some  of  whom  may  already  have  written  in  their  high  school  yearbooks  that 
one  of  their  goals  in  life  is  to  play  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ljist  season,  2011-2012 


Thursday,  October  13,  8pm 
Friday,  October  14, 1:30pm 
Saturday,  October  15,  8pm 
Tuesday,  October  18,  8pm 


JUANJO  MENA  conducting 


DVORAK  CELLO  CONCERTO  IN  B  MINOR,  OPUS  104 

Allegro 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo 
Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

YO-YO  MA 


SATURDAY  EVENING'S  APPEARANCE  BY  YO-YO  MA  IS  SUPPORTED  BY  A  GENEROUS  GIFT 
FROM  NANCY  AND  RICHARD  LUBIN. 


{INTERMISSION} 


, _ UBS  IS  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 

The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10:05  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:35. 

Concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on  a  Stradivarius  violin,  known  as  the  "Lafont,"  generously  donated 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  the  O'Block  Family. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Pianos,  selected  exclusively  for  Symphony  Hall. 

Special  thanks  to  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts,  and 
Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters, 
the  late  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting  devices, 
pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 
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BARTOK 


"THE  wooden  prince,"  ballet  in  one  act 

TO  A  SCENARIO  BY  BELA  BALAZS,  OPUS  13 
Introduction- 

First  Dance:  Dance  of  the  Princess  in  the  Forest- 
Second  Dance:  Dance  of  the  Trees— 

Third  Dance:  Dance  of  the  Waves— 

Fourth  Dance:  Dance  of  the  Princess  with  the  Wooden  Doll- 

Fifth  Dance:  The  Princess  pulls  and  tugs  at  the  Wooden  Prince 
and  tries  to  make  him  dance— 

Sixth  Dance:  She  tries  to  attract  the  real  Prince  with  her 
seductive  dancing— 

Seventh  Dance:  Dismayed,  the  Princess  attempts  to  hurry  after 
the  Prince,  but  the  Forest  bars  her  way— 

Postlude 

A  synopsis  of  the  story  begins  on  page  47. 
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A  page  from  the  manuscript  of 
Bartok's  "The  Wooden  Prince" 
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^  The  Program  in  Brief. . . 

This  program  pairs  two  works  written  some  twenty  years  apart  in  vastly  contrasting 
musical  styles  by  composers  of  different  nationalities— the  ever-popular  Cello  Concerto 
of  Bohemian  composer  Antonin  Dvorak  and  the  brilliant  but  little-known  ballet  score 
The  Wooden  Prince  by  Hungarian  composer  Bela  Bartok. 

It  was  while  teaching  at  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in  New  York  from  1892  to 
1895  that  Dvorak  wrote  his  two  most  popular  orchestral  works— his  New  World  Symphony, 
premiered  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  1893,  and  his  Cello  Concerto,  composed 
there  in  1895,  though  it  was  premiered  in  London  the  following  year  after  he  had  returned 
home  to  Prague. 

Bela  Bartok  composed  three  dramatic  and  engaging  works  for  the  stage— his  dark,  psy¬ 
chologically  probing  one-act  opera  Bluebeard's  Castle;  the  eerie  ballet-pantomime  The 
Miraculous  Mandarin,  and  his  barely-known  one-act  ballet  The  Wooden  Prince.  Though 
Bluebeard's  Castle  and  The  Miraculous  Mandarin  are  programmed  with  some  regularity,  it 
was  actually  The  Wooden  Prince  that  marked  the  thirty-five-year-old  Bartok's  first  impor¬ 
tant  public  success,  when  it  was  premiered  in  Budapest  in  1917.  The  scenario  is  from  a 
story  published  in  a  Hungarian  literary  magazine  by  the  poet-novelist-dramatist  Bela 
Balasz,  who  had  previously  written  the  libretto  for  Bluebeard's  Castle. 

From  start  to  finish,  the  score  of  The  Wooden  Prince  remains  consistently  imaginative, 
atmospheric,  and  alive,  while  also  incorporating  rhythms,  colors,  accents,  and  modalities 
of  Bartok's  musical  language  that  reflect  the  folk  and  dance  music  of  his  native  Hungary. 
Similarly,  in  the  Cello  Concerto  of  Antonin  Dvorak,  one  can  also  sense  a  musical  connec¬ 
tion  to  the  composer's  homeland— here,  too,  through  musical  rhythms,  but  also  in  the 
way  Dvorak's  melodious  thematic  materials  and  his  writing  for  the  instruments  of  the 
orchestra  suggest  the  airy  spaciousness  of  the  Bohemian  countryside  he  loved  so  much. 


For  rates  and  information  on  advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony,  Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood 
program  books,  please  contact 


Eric  Lange  |  Lange  Media  Sales  1 781-642-0400  |  erklange@aim.com 
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Antonin  Dvorak 

Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor ;  Opus  104 


ANTONIN  DVORAK  was  born  in  Nelahozeves  (Miihlhausen),  Bohemia,  near  Prague,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  1841,  and  died  in  Prague  on  May  i,  1904.  He  composed  his  B  minor  Cello  Concerto  in  New 
York,  beginning  the  first  movement  on  November  8,  1894,  and  the  finale  on  New  Year’s  Day  of 
1895.  He  had  meanwhile  begun  the  full  score  on  November  18,  reaching  the  finale  on  January  12, 
1895,  and  completing  the  whole,  “Thanks  be  to  God...  9  February  1895,  on  the  day  of  [our]  son 
Otacek’s  birthday,  Saturday  in  the  morning,  11:30  a.m.”  A  month  after  he  returned  home,  Dvorak’s 
sister-in-law,  Josefina  Kaunitzova,  with  whom  he  had  once  been  in  love,  died  of  a  serious  illness, 
leading  the  composer  to  substitute  sixty  bars  of  new  music  replacing  four  measures  just  before 
the  end  of  the  piece  (see  below).  After  the  last  bar,  he  wrote  in  the  manuscript:  “I  finished  the 
Concerto  in  New  York,  but  when  I  returned  home  to  Bohemia  I  changed  the  end  completely  as  it 
stands  here  now.  Pisek,  n  June  1895.”  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Dvorak’s  close  friend,  the  cellist 
Harms  Wihan,  but  the  first  performance  was  given  by  Leo  Stem  as  soloist  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  Society  at  Queen’s  Hall  on  March  19,  1896,  under  the  composer’s  direction.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  American  performance  on  December  19,  1896,  at  the 
Music  Hall  in  Boston,  with  Emil  Paur  conducting  and  then  BSO  principal  cellist  Alwin  Schroeder 
as  soloist. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SOLO  CELLIST,  the  score  calls  for  an  orchestra  of  two  flutes  (second 
doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom¬ 
bones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings,  plus  triangle  in  the  last  movement  only. 


0- 


Antonin  Dvorak  once  said  that  he  "studied  with  the  birds,  flowers,  trees,  God,  and  myself," 
and  even  late  in  life,  at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  he  described  himself  as  "a  very  simple 
person.. .  a  plain  and  simple  Bohemian  Musikant."  In  the  spring  of  1891  Dvorak  received 
an  invitation  from  Jeannette  Thurber— a  former  music  teacher  who  was  the  wife  of 
a  wealthy  wholesale  grocer,  and  who  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  establish  an 
English-language  opera  company  in  New  York  in  competition  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  thereby  losing  herself  and  her  husband  $1,500,000— to  come  to  America  as 
Director  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  Mrs.  Thurber  had  founded  in 
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Eighth  Rehearsal  and  Concert 


Friday  Afternoon,  December  18,  at  2.30  o’clock. 
Saturday  Evening,  December  19,  at  8.00  o’clock. 


PROGRAMME. 


Hector  Berlioz  -  -  -  Overture  to  “The  Roman  Carnival,”  Op.  9 


Antonin  Dvorak  -  -  Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  B  minor,  Op.  104 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

I.  Allegro  (B  minor)  --------  -  4-4 

II.  Adagio  ma  non  troppo  (G  major)  -  3-4 

III.  Finale:  Allegro  moderato  (B  minor)  -  -  >  -  -  2-4 


Anton  Rubinstein  -  Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  “  Ocean,”  Op.  42 

(Second  Version.) 

I.  Allegro. 

II.  Allegro. 

III.  Adagio. 

IV.  Scherzo;  Presto. 

V.  Adagio;  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Soloist,  Mr.  ALWIN  SCHROEDER. 


The  next  Public  Rehearsal  will  be  given  on  THURSDAY  Afternoon. 

December  24. 

(265) 


Program  page  from  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance— the  American  premiere— 
of  Dvorak's  Cello  Concerto  on  December  19,  1896,  with  soloist  Alwin  Schroeder  under  the  direction 

of  Emil  Paur  (BSO  Archives) 
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1885.  The  decision  to  leave  home  was  very  difficult  for  Dvorak,  but  Mrs.  Thurber's  per¬ 
sistence  won  out,  and  the  composer  arrived  in  New  York  on  September  27, 1892,  having 
agreed  to  the  conditions  of  a  two-year  contract  that  included  three  hours'  daily  teaching, 
preparation  of  student  concerts,  conducting  concerts  of  his  own  in  various  American 
towns,  and  a  salary  of  $15,000  each  year.  It  was  Mrs.  Thurber's  aim  that  Dvorak  provide 
a  figurehead  for  her  Conservatory  and  found  an  American  school  of  composition,  and 
this  first  extended  stay  in  the  United  States  produced  his  New  World  Symphony— com¬ 
posed  between  January  and  May  1893  and  premiered  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  Anton  Seidl  on  December  16, 1893— as  well  as  his  F  major  string  quartet,  Opus  96, 
and  the  E-flat  string  quintet,  Opus  97,  each  dubbed  " The  American"  and  both  written  dur¬ 
ing  his  summer  vacation  in  1893  at  the  Czech  community  of  Spillville,  Iowa. 

The  father  of  Dvorak's  secretary  and  assistant  Joseph  Kovarik  was  schoolmaster,  organ¬ 
ist,  and  choirmaster  in  Spillville,  and  Dvorak  decided  to  summer  there  with  his  wife,  six 
children,  a  sister,  and  a  maid  rather  than  travel  back  to  Bohemia.  This  was  the  happiest 
time  Dvorak  spent  in  America,  for  here  he  was  entirely  free  of  the  hustle-bustle  of  the  big 
city,  where  he  had  avoided  social  obligations  whenever  possible,  where  he  had  chosen 
apartment  living  over  hotel  accommodations  (composing  amidst  the  domestic  clatter  of 
the  kitchen),  where  he  regularly  watched  the  steamboats  depart  for  Europe  (he  was  also 
fascinated  with  trains,  but  observing  their  departures  was  more  difficult  since  he  could 
not  get  onto  the  platforms  without  a  ticket  and  so  had  to  travel  up  to  155th  Street  to  see 
them),  and  where  the  pigeons  of  Central  Park  evoked  fond  memories  of  those  he  raised 
at  his  country  home  in  Vysoka,  even  if  he  could  not  get  to  know  the  American  birds  quite 
so  well.  But  Dvorak  obviously  did  like  America  enough  to  sign  a  second  contract  with 
Mrs.  Thurber  for  a  third  year  at  the  Conservatory— he  was  held  in  particularly  high 
regard,  he  enjoyed  the  traveling,  there  were  significant  musical  acquaintanceships 
(among  them  Anton  Seidl  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Victor  Herbert,  then  head  of  the  cello 
class  at  the  Conservatory  and  who,  together  with  Dvorak,  was  asked  by  Mrs.  Thurber  to 
provide  music  for  a  four-hundredth-anniversary  observance  at  the  1892  Chicago  World's 
Fair  of  Columbus'  discovery  of  America),  and  there  were  financial  advantages— although 
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Josefina  and  Anna  Cermakova;  Dvorak  married 
Anna,  shown  seated  in  this  picture,  about  a  year 
after  the  photograph  was  taken. 


once  again  the  decision  process  was  a  protracted  one,  partly  because  the  Thurbers' 
shaky  finances  at  the  time  resulted  in  the  composer's  salary  coming  in  only  on  an  irregu¬ 
lar  basis,  and  partly  because  Dvorak  was  once  more  hesitant  to  leave  his  homeland  for 
a  long  period. 

On  November  1, 1894,  he  took  up  his  post  as  Director  of  the  National  Conservatory  for 
a  third  term— this  one  spent  entirely  in  New  York,  thereby  making  him  all  the  more  nos¬ 
talgic  for  Bohemia— and  it  was  during  this  time  that  he  composed  his  Cello  Concerto  in 
B  minor.  Three  people  figured  prominently  in  its  history  besides  the  composer:  Victor 
Herbert,  Hanus  Wihan,  and  Josefina  Kaunitzova.  The  Irish-born  Herbert— best-known 
now  as  the  composer  of  such  popular  operettas  as  Babes  in  Toyland  and  Naughty  Marietta, 
but  also  a  conductor,  and  himself  a  cellist  fine  enough  to  be  principal  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera— gave  the  first  performances  of  his  own  Second  Cello  Concerto  with  Seidl  and 
the  Philharmonic  on  March  9  and  10, 1894.  Dvorak,  in  attendance  at  the  premiere,  was 
delighted  with  the  work,  and  with  his  friend  Hanus  Wihan  in  mind  as  soloist,  he  soon 
turned  to  composing  a  cello  concerto  in  response  to  Wihan's  request  of  some  time  earlier. 
Cellist  of  the  Bohemian  Quartet,  Wihan  suggested  a  number  of  revisions  to  the  solo  line 
of  Dvorak's  concerto,  some  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  composer. 

On  one  point,  however,  Dvorak  would  not  bend:  Wihan  wrote  a  fifty-nine-bar  cadenza  for 
insertion  into  the  finale,  but  this  would  have  conflicted  with  Dvorak's  conception  of  the 
ending  as  a  tribute  to  his  beloved  sister-in-law  Josefina  Kaunitzova  ( nee  Cermakova;  see 
photo  above).  While  working  on  the  second  movement  of  the  concerto,  the  composer 
had  received  word  that  Josefina  was  seriously  ill,  and  this  prompted  him  to  include,  in 
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the  middle  part  of  the  slow  movement,  a  reference  to  his  song,  "Leave  me  alone"  (" Kez 
duch  muj  sam"),  the  first  of  the  Four  Songs,  Opus  82,  from  1887-88,  and  a  special  favorite 
of  Josefina's.  Shortly  after  Dvorak's  return  home,  Josefina  died,  and  he  wrote  sixty  bars  of 
new,  quiet  music  for  insertion  just  before  the  end  of  the  last  movement.  Here,  in  addition 
to  a  poignant  reminiscence  of  the  main  first-movement  theme  (all  the  more  touching  for 
its  "minor-modeness"  in  the  context  of  the  B  major  finale),  Dvorak  brings  in  another 
recollection  of  "Leave  me  alone,"  giving  it  now  to  solo  violin  in  its  high  register,  lovingly 
harmonized  by  flutes,  before  it  passes  in  a  further  variant  to  the  solo  cello.  Yet  Dvorak 
ends  the  music  in  a  burst  of  high  spirits,  on,  in  Otakar  Sourek's  words,  "a  note  of  almost 
incoherent  happiness  at  being  home  at  last  in  his  beloved  Bohemia,"  and  here  we  have  a 
hint  to  the  character  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  which,  though  a  product  of  the  composer's 
time  in  America,  has  nothing  in  it  of  that  country. 

The  concerto  is  brilliantly  and  vividly  scored  from  the  very  start,  where  Dvorak,  in  his 
typical  fashion,  alternates  high  and  low  registers  to  maximum  effect  before  filling  in  the 
orchestral  texture  (compare,  for  example,  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  Symphony).  The 
writing  for  the  solo  instrument  is  exquisite  and  virtuosic  throughout,  and  Dvorak's  un¬ 
ceasing  care  and  invention  in  setting  it  against  the  orchestral  backdrop  is  a  source  of 
constant  pleasure.  The  themes  are  strongly  characterized,  yet  readily  transferable  from 
orchestra  to  soloist:  thus,  in  the  first  movement,  the  two  principal  themes  sound  just  as 
fresh  in  the  soloist's  hands  as  they  do  in  the  orchestral  exposition  (Tovey  called  the  sec¬ 
ond  subject  "one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  ever  written  for  the  horn").  At  the  end 
of  the  concerto,  the  return  of  ideas  from  the  first  two  movements  brings  a  touching  unity 
to  the  whole,  and  the  "turn  figure"  of  the  rondo  theme  in  the  last  movement  provides 
an  unconscious  link  to  the  mood  of  the  opening  Allegro,  whose  main  theme  includes  a 
similar  sixteenth-note  turn. 

Dvorak  also  proves  himself  a  wise  master  of  formal  architecture.  In  the  first  movement, 
after  introducing  both  principal  first-movement  themes  in  the  orchestra  and  then  allow¬ 
ing  the  soloist  to  expand  upon  them  at  length,  he  lets  the  central  episode  of  the  develop- 
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merit— a  magical  treatment  of  the  first  theme  in  the  dreamily  distant  key  of  A-flat  minor, 
the  tune  in  the  cello  being  set  against  a  solo  flute  countermelody— build  directly  to  the 
recapitulation  of  the  second  subject  before  a  final  joyous  and  further  expansion  of  the 
main  theme  by  the  soloist  leads  to  the  brilliant  series  of  fanfares  that  brings  the  move¬ 
ment  to  a  close.  Following  the  songful  Adagio,  the  expansively  lyric  episodes  of  the  oth¬ 
erwise  exuberant  rondo  finale  (one  of  them  highlighting  the  solo  violin  against  a  series 
of  trills  and  then  harmony  at  the  lower  tenth  in  the  solo  cello)  there  lead  the  composer 
to  a  similar  sort  of  architectural  foreshortening. 

The  standard  literature  for  solo  cello  and  orchestra  is  not  large.  Besides  the  Dvorak,  there 
are  the  two  Haydn  concertos,  the  two  Saint-Saens  concertos,  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo 
Variations,  and,  in  this  century,  the  concertos  by  Elgar  and  Shostakovich.  Add  to  this  the 
Beethoven  Triple  Concerto  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  the  Brahms  Double  for  violin  and 
cello,  the  hard-to-pull-off  Schumann  Cello  Concerto,  and,  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
if  in  another  realm,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote.  When  Johannes  Brahms,  who  had  composed 
his  own  Double  Concerto  in  1887  as  something  of  a  lark,  first  saw  the  score  of  Dvorak's 
concerto,  he  commented,  "Why  on  earth  didn't  I  know  that  one  could  write  a  cello  con¬ 
certo  like  this?  If  I  had  only  known,  I  would  have  written  one  long  ago!"  Indeed,  as  far 
as  today's  audiences  are  concerned,  the  B  minor  Cello  Concerto  would  seem  to  hold 
pride  of  place,  and  for  good  reason:  it  reminds  us  that  for  all  his  international  fame,  Dvorak 
never  lost  sight  of  who  or  what  he  was— "a  plain  and  simple  Bohemian  Musikant,"  yes, 
but  one  of  uncommon  skill,  sensitivity,  and  genius. 

Marc  Mandel 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORM ANCEOF  THE  DVORAK  CELLO  CONCERTO  WOS  given,  as 
noted  above,  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  19,  1896,  at  the  Music  Hall  in 
Boston,  with  Emil  Paur  conducting  and  then  BSO  principal  cellist  Alwin  Schroeder  as  soloist.  The 
concerto  has  also  been  played  in  BSO  concerts  by  Schroeder  and  Heinrich  Warnke  under  Wilhelm 
Gericke's  direction;  by  Otto  Urack  and  Joseph  Malkin  under  Karl  Muck;  by  Jean  Bedetti  under  Pierre 
Monteux,  in  a  performance  of  just  the  first  movement;  by  Zara  Nelsova  under  Ernest  Ansermet; 
Gregor  Piatigorsky  under  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  and  Charles  Munch;  Pierre  Fournier 
and  Andre  Navarra  under  Munch;  Leonard  Rose  under  Munch  and  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Stephen  Kates 
under  Leinsdorf;  Mstislav  Rostropovich  under  Leinsdorf  and  Seiji  Ozawa;  Jules  Eskin  under  Charles 
Mackerras;  Frans  Helmerson  under  Ozawa;  Yo-Yo  Ma  under  Ozawa,  David  Zinman,  and  James 
Levine;  Misha  Maisky  under  Robert  Spano;  Lynn  Harrell  under  Roger  Norrington  and  Kurt  Masur; 
and  Claudio  Bohorquez  under  Hans  Graf;  and  Alban  Gerhardt  under  Marek  Janowski.  The  most 
recent  subscription  performances  were  Alban  Gerhardt's  with  Marek  Janowski  in  November  2008; 
the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  was  Lynn  Harrell's  with  Kurt  Masur,  on  July  15,  2011. 
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Until  expectations  have  been  met.  Then  exceeded. 


Until  the  hand  that  plays  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  instrument  itself. 
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Each  musician  reads  from  the  same  score,  but  each  brings  his  or  her  own 
artistry  to  the  performance.  It's  their  passion  that  creates  much  of  what 
we  love  about  music.  And  it's  what  inspires  all  we  do  at  Bose.  That's  why 
we're  proud  to  support  the  performers  you're  listening  to  today. 

We  invite  you  to  experience  what  our  passion  brings  to  the  performance 
of  our  products.  Please  call  or  visit  our  website  to  learn  more  -  including 
how  you  can  hear  Bose®  sound  for  yourself. 
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Better  sound  through  research 


Bela  Bartok 

“The  Wooden  Prince ”  Ballet  in  one  act 
to  a  scenario  by  Bela  Balazs ,  Opus  ij 


BELA  BARTOK  was  born  in  the  village  of  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary  (now  Sinnicolau  Mare, 
Romania),  on  March  25,  1881,  and  died  in  New  York  City  on  September  26,  1945.  He  composed 
“The  Wooden  Prince”  (“A  fabol  faragott  Firalyfi”)  between  April  1914  and  January  1917  to  a  sce¬ 
nario  by  Bela  Balazs.  It  was  first  performed  on  May  12, 1917,  by  the  company  of  the  Hungarian 
State  Opera  House,  Budapest,  with  choreography  by  Otto  Zobisch,  set  design  by  Miklos  Banffy, 
and  Egisto  Tango,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated,  conducting. 

THE  SCORE  OF  “THE  WOODEN  PRINCE”  calls  for  an  orchestra  of  four  flutes  (third  and  fourth 
doubling  piccolo),  four  oboes  (third  and  fourth  doubling  English  horn),  three  saxophones  (alto, 
tenor,  and  baritone),  four  clarinets  (with  doublings  on  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet),  four  bas¬ 
soons  (third  and  fourth  doubling  contrabassoon),  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  xylophone, 
castanets,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings. 


THE  BACKGROUND 

The  1910s  were  a  phenomenal  decade  for  ballet,  with  Stravinsky's  three  great  ballets  at 
the  start  and  Bartok's  two  great  ballets  at  the  end,  and  masterpieces  by  Debussy  and 
Ravel  in  between.  Most  of  the  credit  for  this  must  go  to  Serge  Diaghilev  and  his  Ballets 
Russes,  for  in  the  years  leading  up  to  World  War  I  they  captured  the  artistic  high  ground 
and  set  the  tone  of  the  period.  Bartok,  at  all  events,  though  he  never  composed  a  work 
for  Diaghilev,  often  followed  Stravinsky's  example,  whether  consciously  or  not.  His  two 
major  ballets  were  The  Wooden  Prince,  performed  in  1917,  and  The  Miraculous  Mandarin, 
completed  in  1919  but  not  performed  until  1926. 

Neither  of  these  works  has  entered  the  regular  ballet  repertoire,  but  as  concert  music 
they  have  been  featured  by  the  world's  great  orchestras,  for  in  addition  to  offering  a  wor¬ 
thy  challenge  for  virtuoso  players,  their  music  tells  a  tale  that  can  be  heard  in  the  music's 
adventurous  action  and  can  be  interpreted  in  many  different  ways.  On  the  face  of  it,  The 
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Wooden  Prince  is  a  fairy  story  with  a  happy  end,  but  the  choreographer  (or  the  listener's 
imagination)  is  free  to  draw  from  it  any  number  of  different  messages. 

In  the  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  Bartok  was  working  much  more  actively 
as  a  folklorist  than  as  an  independent  composer.  A  teaching  position  at  the  Budapest 
Academy  of  Music  provided  his  daily  bread  and  enough  time  to  do  the  fieldwork  that  he 
and  his  lifelong  friend  Kodaly  undertook  together.  Bartok  became  obsessed  with  the 
problem  of  identifying  genuine  Hungarian  folk  music  and  distinguishing  it  from  inauthen¬ 
tic  and  imported  strains  popular  worldwide  under  the  banner  of  Hungarian  dances, 
whether  by  Brahms  or  Liszt  or  anyone  else.  He  soon  extended  these  studies  to  folk  music 
of  other  nations,  including  Romania,  the  Balkans,  even  North  Africa.  His  composing 
slowed  down,  discouraged  by  the  early  rejection  of  his  one-act  opera  Bluebeard's  Castle, 
and  he  was  also  thinking  hard  about  style,  no  longer  content  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Richard  Strauss,  whose  music  he  much  admired. 

Echoes  of  Debussy  and  Stravinsky  reached  his  ears,  contributing  to  an  original  style  with 
many  inflections  taken  from  folk  music,  but  also  with  a  sense  of  dissonance  which  many 
at  the  time  found  unpleasant,  and  a  forceful  sense  of  rhythm.  His  music  still  had  many 
refinements  and  changes  to  undergo,  but  in  that  decade  he  was  writing  small  chamber 
works  and  arrangements  of  folk  songs  alongside  fully  modern  works  for  the  stage. 

With  Bluebeard's  Castle  still  unperformed,  he  chose  a  ballet  scenario  by  Bela  Balazs  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  1912  Christmas  number  of  the  Hungarian  literary  magazine  Nyugat.  There  is 
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Bela  Balasz 


even  some  evidence  that  Balazs  wrote  The  Wooden  Prince  with  Bartok  in  mind.  The  Ballets 
Russes  had  visited  Budapest  that  year,  sufficient  to  turn  Bartok's  mind  in  that  direction, 
and  he  imagined  a  spectacular,  colorful  ballet  in  the  manner  of  the  most  luxurious 
Diaghilev  productions.  He  conceived  it  as  partnering  Bluebeard's  Castle  as  a  double  bill. 

Work  began  in  April  1914,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  even  though  Bartok  was  excused 
from  military  service  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  because  of  his  weak  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  he  let  the  ballet  drift,  discouraged.  Happily  he  resumed  the  score  at  the  end  of  1916 
and  was  able  to  finish  it  in  January  1917.  Despite  noisy  protests  ("such  messy  music") 
from  the  ballet  staff  at  the  Hungarian  State  Opera  House  in  Budapest,  Bartok  found  an 
ally  in  the  Italian  conductor  Egisto  Tango,  who  took  it  up  with  enthusiasm  and  saw  it  on 
to  the  stage  in  May  1917  after  thirty  orchestral  rehearsals. 

Tango  insisted  on  so  much  rehearsal  because  the  enormous  orchestra  (e.g.,  quadruple 
winds  amidst  a  wind  section  including  two  contrabassoons  and  three  saxophones!)  is 
required  to  play  music  of  great  density  and  complexity  without  a  break  for  over  fifty  min¬ 
utes.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  rarity  of  revivals  of  the  ballet  on  the  stage.  It 
is  curious  that  at  a  time  when  Stravinsky  was  turning  his  back  on  the  huge  orchestra  of 
The  Rite  of  Spring  and  accompanying  his  Soldier's  Tale  with  just  half  a  dozen  instruments 
in  part  because  wartime  conditions  imposed  a  certain  belt-tightening,  the  Imperial 
authorities  in  Budapest  were  still  able  to  mount  an  extravagant  ballet  with  colorful  sets 
and  costumes  and  a  full  corps  de  ballet.  Bartok  was  delighted  by  the  performance.  At  the 
end  there  was  a  silence  as  if  the  work's  fate  hung  in  the  balance.  Then  loud  clapping  and 
bravos  broke  out— "like  an  avalanche,"  Balazs  later  wrote.  It  was  a  milestone  in  Bartok's 
career.  Bluebeard's  Castle  was  staged  there  the  following  year,  on  a  double  bill  with  The 
Wooden  Prince  as  intended  originally  by  Bartok,  and  he  was  soon  a  famous  composer. 
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Set  design  by  Miklos 
Banffy,  Intendant  of  the 
Hungarian  State  Opera 
House  in  Budapest,  for 
the  premiere  of  "The 
Wooden  Prince" 


THE  STORY 

The  story  of  the  ballet  relates  how  a  Prince,  failing  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  Princess 
living  in  a  neighboring  castle,  fabricates  a  Wooden  Prince  with  which  the  Princess  falls  in 
love.  She  pays  the  price  of  discovering  that  the  Wooden  Prince  is  not  the  genuine  article, 
while  the  Prince  is  brokenhearted.  There  is  a  happy  ending,  of  course,  under  the  controlling 
aegis  of  the  Fairy,  who  initially  throws  obstacles  in  the  lovers'  path  but  works  ultimately 
for  their  happiness.  There  are  elements  of  Pygmalion  and  Mephistopheles  in  this  tale, 
with  the  balletic  benefits  of  the  forest  and  the  stream  both  coming  to  life  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  the  stage  with  trees  and  water  respectively.  There  is  Bartok's  personal  awareness  of 
the  false  and  the  genuine  (the  wooden  vs.  the  real  prince),  and  there  are  the  usual  Freudian 
overtones  always  suggested  by  fairies  and  castles  and  forests.  Above  all,  there  is  a  highly 
inventive  score  that  suggests  dance  at  many  points  but  also  moves  the  action  constantly 
forward.  The  Princess  is  usually,  but  not  exclusively,  illustrated  by  the  clarinet,  the  Fairy 
by  the  trumpet,  the  Prince  by  cellos  and  basses. 

The  action  of  the  ballet  is  as  follows:  After  a  Rheingold- like  opening,  the  curtain  rises  on 
two  castles,  one  surrounded  by  a  stream,  the  other  by  a  forest.  The  Princess  and  the 
Fairy  are  on  stage.  The  Princess  dances  first,  then  the  Fairy  announces  the  appearance  of 
the  Prince,  with  his  heavy  pacing.  When  he  sees  the  Princess  he  falls  in  love.  His  attempts 
to  reach  her  are  frustrated  first  by  the  forest,  which  the  Fairy  brings  to  life  (strong  snap 
rhythms  in  the  brass  and  a  huge  climax,  then  calming  down),  and  next  by  the  stream 
(waves  in  the  woodwind,  with  a  tune  for  the  saxophones),  which  also  bars  his  way.  The 
Princess  notices  none  of  this. 

The  Prince  has  an  idea.  Fitting  his  cloak  onto  his  wooden  staff,  he  makes  a  Wooden  Prince 
with  which  to  attract  her  attention  (jaunty  mock-march  with  prominent  horns).  She  is 
still  unmoved.  He  puts  his  crown  on  the  figure.  Still  no  response.  Third  try:  he  cuts  his 
hair  and  attaches  it  to  the  Wooden  Prince  and  holds  it  high.  Excited  clarinets  tells  us  she 
has  seen  it  and  likes  it.  The  Fairy  (trumpet)  brings  the  fake  prince  to  life,  and  it  begins 
its  wooden  dance.  It  dances  with  the  Princess  a  heavy-booted  dance  like  the  tramp  of  a 
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thousand  hussars,  with  wooden  percussion  (castanets  and  xylophone)  prominent.  They 
dance  off  the  stage. 


The  Prince  is  in  despair  (strings).  He  sinks  to  the  ground  (trombones  glissando  downwards) 
and  goes  to  sleep.  The  Fairy  comes  to  comfort  him  (English  horn).  Flowers  and  trees 
come  to  life,  and  from  three  flowers  the  Fairy  makes  a  new  crown,  then  new  hair,  and 
finally  a  new  mantle  for  the  Prince.  All  pay  homage  to  the  Prince  in  a  grand  aootheosis. 

The  Princess  and  the  Wooden  Prince  reappear.  The  latter  is  falling  to  pieces  (lumpy  bas¬ 
soons  and  wooden  noises  from  the  strings).  The  Princess  tries  to  get  the  Wooden  Prince 
to  dance  again  but  fails.  She  gets  annoyed  and  it  collapses,  at  which  moment  she  catches 
sight  of  the  real  Prince.  She  dances  an  elegant  waltz  for  him  (solo  violin),  but  he  turns 
away.  As  she  follows,  the  forest  once  more  comes  to  life  and  bars  her  way  (reprise  of 
the  forest's  earlier  music).  In  desperation,  the  Princess  discards  her  own  crown  and  man¬ 
tle,  and  cuts  off  her  own  hair,  leaving  herself  disconsolate  and  embarrassed.  But  now, 
upon  seeing  her,  the  Prince  takes  her  in  his  arms.  The  opening  calm  is  restored. 

Hugh  Macdonald 

HUGH  MACDONALD  is  Avis  Blewett  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  at  Washington  University  in 
St.  Louis  and  principal  pre-concert  speaker  for  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.  General  editor 
of  the  New  Berlioz  Edition,  he  has  written  extensively  on  music  from  Mozart  to  Shostakovich  and  is 
a  frequent  guest  annotator  for  the  BSO. 


THE  FIRST  PERFORMANCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  of  any  music  from  "The  Wooden  Prince" 
may  have  been  the  performance  of  October  25,  1968,  when  Eugene  Ormandy  led  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  a  seventeen-minute  suite  from  the  full  score.  ( Though  the  composer  himself  authorized 
two  suites  from  "The  Wooden  Prince" — one  of  them  running  half  an  hour,  the  other  twelve  minutes — 
the  Philadelphia  program  book  did  not  specify  what  music  was  played,  which  was  perhaps  a  suite 
excerpted  by  Ormandy  himself.)  The  work  seems  never  to  have  been  staged  as  a  ballet  in  the  United 
States. 

THESE  ARE  THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PERFORMANCES  OF  BARTOK'S 
"THE  WOODEN  PRINCE." 
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John  Clapham's  Dvorak  article  from  the  1980  edition  of  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians  was  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Late  Romantic  Masters:  Bruckner, 
Brahms,  Dvorak,  Wolf  (Norton  paperback).  Clapham  is  also  the  author  of  two  books  about 
the  composer:  Antonin  Dvorak:  Musician  and  Craftsman  (St.  Martin's)  and  the  more  purely 
biographical  Antonin  Dvorak  (Norton).  The  article  on  the  composer  in  the  2001  edition 
of  The  New  Grove  is  by  Klaus  Doge.  Also  of  interest  are  Alec  Robertson's  Dvorak  in  the 
Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  and  Robert  Layton's  BBC  Music  Guide 
on  Dvorak  Symphonies  &  Concertos  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  Dvorak  and  his 
World,  a  collection  of  essays  and  documentary  material  edited  by  Michael  Beckerman, 
draws  upon  recent  research  and  also  includes  translations  from  important  Czech  sources 
(Princeton).  Otakar  Sourek  published  important  source  material  on  Dvorak's  life  in 
Antonin  Dvorak:  Letters  and  Reminiscences  (Artia).  Michael  Steinberg's  The  Concerto-A 
Listener's  Guide  includes  his  program  note  on  Dvorak's  Cello  Concerto  (Oxford  paper¬ 
back).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  note  on  the  concerto  is  among  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis 
(Oxford  paperback).  Further  discussion  of  the  Cello  Concerto  can  be  found  in  A  Guide  to 
the  Concerto,  edited  by  Robert  Layton,  in  Robert  Simpson's  chapter  on  "The  Concerto 
After  Beethoven"  (also  Oxford  paperback). 


Yo-Yo  Ma  has  made  two  recordings  of  Dvorak's  Cello  Concerto:  with  Kurt  Masur  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  (Sony),  and  before  that  with  Lorin  Maazel  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
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monic  (CBS/Sony).  There  are  also  two  Boston  Symphony  recordings  of  the  concerto, 
from  1960  with  Charles  Munch  and  soloist  Gregor  Piatigorsky  (RCA)  and  from  1985  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  Mstislav  Rostropovich  (Erato).  Other  noteworthy  recordings  (listed 
alphabetically  by  soloist)  include  Jacqueline  du  Pre's  with  Daniel  Barenboim  and  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  (EMI),  Pierre  Fournier's  with  George  Szell  and  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  (Universal),  Lynn  Harrell's  with  James  Levine  and  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  (RCA),  Truls  Mork's  with  Mariss  Jansons  and  the  Oslo  Philharmonic  (also 
Virgin  Classics),  and  Rostropovich's  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
(Deutsche  Grammophon  "Originals").  Those  interested  in  historic  recordings  should 
seek  out  Pablo  Casals's  with  George  Szell  and  the  Czech  Philharmonic  (EMI,  from  1937). 

Paul  Griffiths's  Bartok  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Dent  paperback)  is  a  useful  sup¬ 
plement  to  Halsey  Stevens's  The  Life  and  Music  of  Bela  Bartok,  which  has  long  been  the 
standard  biography  of  the  composer  (Oxford  paperback).  The  Bartok  article  by  Vera 
Lampert  and  Laszlo  Somfai  from  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 
(1980)  was  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Modern  Masters:  Bartok,  Stravinsky,  Hindemith 
(Norton  paperback).  The  article  in  the  revised  Grove  (2001)  is  by  Malcolm  Gillies.  Bela 
Bartok  by  Kenneth  Chalmers  is  a  volume  in  the  very  useful,  copiously  illustrated  series 
"20th-Century  Composers"  (Phaidon  paperback).  Also  useful  is  John  McCabe's  Bartok 
Orchestral  Music  in  the  series  of  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington  paper¬ 
back).  Two  relatively  recent  books  offer  wide-ranging  consideration  of  Bartok's  life,  music, 
critical  reception,  and  milieu:  Bartok  and  his  World,  edited  by  Peter  Laki  (Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press),  and  The  Bartok  Companion,  edited  by  Malcolm  Gillies  (Amadeus  paperback). 
Agatha  Fassett's  personal  account  of  the  composer's  last  years  has  been  reprinted  as  The 
Naked  Face  of  Genius:  Bela  Bartok's  American  Years  (Dover  paperback).  Bela  Bartok:  His  Life 
in  Pictures  and  Documents  by  Ferenc  Bonis  is  a  fascinating  compendium  well  worth  seek¬ 
ing  from  secondhand  book  dealers  (Corvino). 

Recordings  of  The  Wooden  Prince  include  Antal  Dorati's  with  the  London  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  (Mercury),  Ivan  Fischer's  with  the  Budapest  Festival  Orchestra  (Philips),  Pierre  Boulez's 
first  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (Sony)  and  later  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  (Deutsche  Grammophon),  Hans  Graf's  with  the  Houston  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Koch),  and,  for  the  historically  minded,  from  1953  in  monaural  sound,  Walter  Susskind's 
with  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra  of  London  (available  from  bartokrecords.com). 

Marc  Mandel 
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Mahler’s  No.  4  or  Mozart’s  No.  40? 

At  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza,  we  appreciate 
all  our  guests’  preferences. 


In  a  city  renowned  for  its  passionate  embrace  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  hotel  that  sits  at 
its  center.  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Hotel  of  two  of 
the  world’s  greatest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  1  800  441  1414  or  visit  www.fairmont.com 


Guest  Artists 


Juanjo  Mena 


Making  his  BSO  subscription  series  debut  this  week,  Juanjo  Mena  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  July  2010  with  a  program  of  Berg,  Strauss,  and  Mahler. 
Chief  conductor  of  the  BBC  Philharmonic  in  Manchester  and  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Bergen  Philharmonic  in  Norway,  Mr.  Mena  is  one  of  Spain's  most  distinguished  conductors. 

His  previous  positions  include  artistic  director  of  the  Bilbao  Symphony  Orchestra  (1999- 
2008)  and  chief  guest  conductor  of  the  Teatro  Carlo  Felice  in  Genoa  (2007-2010).  Since  his 
2004  North  American  debut  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  Mr.  Mena  has  been  reengaged 
every  year  since  then  by  that  orchestra.  Other  recent  and  upcoming  U.S.  appearances  include 
concerts  with  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  Colorado,  Houston,  Indianapolis, 
Los  Angeles,  Oregon,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  reengagements  with  both  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  Chicago  Symphony.  Internationally,  Juanjo  Mena  has  appeared  with 
the  BBC  Scottish  Symphony,  Dresden  Philharmonic,  Munich  Radio  Orchestra,  Norwegian 
Radio  Orchestra,  Orchestra  Filarmonica  della  Scala,  Orquesta  Nacional  de  Espana,  Orchestre 
National  de  France,  Orchestre  National  de  Lyon,  Orchestra  Sinfonica  di  Milano/Giuseppe 
Verdi,  RAI/Torino,  RTVE/Madrid,  Orquesta  Sinfonica  del  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo,  and  Oslo  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  among  others.  Future  engagements  will  take  him  to  the  Danish  Radio  Symphony, 
Gothenburg  Symphony,  Netherlands  Radio  Philharmonic,  Toulouse  National  Symphony, 
Monte-Carlo  Philharmonic,  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France,  Orchestra  della 
Svizzera  Italiana,  Orquesta  Sinfonica  de  Barcelona,  Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  and  Royal 
Stockholm  Philharmonic.  Festival  appearances  include  the  BBC  Proms,  Grant  Park  in  Chicago, 
the  Hollywood  Bowl,  La  Folle  Journee  in  Nantes,  White  Nights  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  numerous 
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festivals  with  the  Bilbao  Symphony.  Also  active  in  opera,  Mr.  Mena  has  led  productions  of  Billy 
Budd,  Eugene  Onegin,  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Der  fliegende  Hollander,  Salome,  Elektra,  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos,  Bluebeard's  Castle,  and  Erwartung.  His  recent  Chandos  disc  of  works  by  Gabriel  Pierne 
with  the  BBC  Philharmonic  was  named  "Editor's  Choice"  in  Gramophone  magazine.  Future 
recording  projects  include  works  by  Falla,  Montsalvatge,  and  Weber.  Mr.  Mena  has  also 
recorded  Messiaen's  Turangalila-Symphonie  with  the  Bergen  Philharmonic  (Hyperion)  and  a 
collection  of  Basque  symphonic  music  with  the  Bilbao  Symphony  (Naxos).  Born  in  Vitoria, 
Juanjo  Mena  began  his  musical  training  at  the  Vitoria-Gasteiz  Conservatory,  studying  compo¬ 
sition  and  orchestration  with  Carmelo  Bernaola.  He  studied  conducting  at  the  Royal  Higher 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Madrid  with  Enrique  Garcia-Asensio,  receiving  the  Prize  of  Honor, 
and  continued  his  studies  in  Munich  with  Sergiu  Celibidache  as  recipient  of  the  Guridi-Bernaolo 
Scholarship.  In  2002  he  received  the  Ojo  Critico  Prize  from  Radio  Nacional  de  Espafia  in 
recognition  of  his  career  and  dedication  to  contemporary  music.  For  more  information,  please 
visit  www.juanjomena.com. 


Yo-Yo  Ma 


Yo-Yo  Ma's  multi-faceted  career  is  testament  to  his  continual  search  for  new  ways  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  audiences,  and  to  find  connections  that  stimulate  the  imagination,  while  also 
maintaining  a  balance  between  his  engagements  as  soloist  with  orchestras  throughout  the 
world  and  his  recital  and  chamber  music  activities.  He  draws  inspiration  from  a  wide  circle  of 
collaborators,  each  fueled  by  the  artists'  interactions.  One  of  his  goals  is  the  exploration  of 
music  as  a  means  of  communication,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  the  migration  of  ideas  across  a 
range  of  cultures  throughout  the  world.  He  established  the  Silk  Road  Project  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  cultural,  artistic,  and  intellectual  traditions  along  the  ancient  Silk  Road  trade  route 
that  stretched  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Throughout  his  career,  Yo-Yo 
Ma  has  expanded  the  cello  repertoire,  performing  lesser-known  music  of  the  twentieth  centu¬ 
ry  and  premieres  of  new  works  by  a  diverse  group  of  composers,  among  them  John  Williams. 
Mr.  Ma  is  an  exclusive  Sony  Classical  artist,  and  his  discography  of  more  than  seventy-five 
albums  reflects  his  wide-ranging  interests.  He  has  made  several  successful  recordings  that 
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defy  categorization,  among  them  Hush  with  Bobby  McFerrin,  Appalachia  Waltz  and  Appalachian 
Journey  with  Mark  O'Connor  and  Edgar  Meyer,  Obrigado  Brazil,  and  Obrigado  Brazil-Live  in 
Concert.  Strongly  committed  to  educational  programs  that  not  only  bring  young  audiences 
into  contact  with  music  but  also  allow  them  to  participate  in  its  creation,  he  takes  time  when¬ 
ever  possible  to  conduct  master  classes  as  well  as  more  informal  programs;  he  has  mentored 
thousands  of  students  worldwide,  in  countries  including  Lithuania,  Korea,  Lebanon,  Azerbaijan, 
and  China.  Born  in  1955  to  Chinese  parents  living  in  Paris,  Yo-Yo  Ma  began  studying  the  cello 
with  his  father  at  age  four  and  came  with  his  family  to  New  York,  where  he  spent  most  of  his 
formative  years.  Later,  his  principal  teacher  was  Leonard  Rose  at  the  Juilliard  School.  He 
sought  out  a  traditional  liberal  arts  education  to  expand  upon  his  conservatory  training, 
graduating  from  Harvard  University  in  1976.  A  UN  Messenger  of  Peace  and  a  member  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  the  Arts  &  Humanities,  he  has  performed  for  eight  American 
presidents,  including  President  Barack  Obama  for  the  56th  Inaugural  Ceremony.  Mr.  Ma  and 
his  wife  have  two  children.  He  plays  two  instruments,  a  1733  Montagnana  cello  from  Venice 
and  the  1712  Davidoff  Stradivarius.  Since  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  February  1983,  Yo-Yo 
Ma  has  appeared  many  times  with  the  BSO  in  Boston,  at  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour.  This  past 
summer,  besides  his  performance  of  Schumann's  Cello  Concerto  with  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi 
and  the  BSO,  he  also  appeared  with  the  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group  and  in  an  Ozawa  Hall 
recital  with  pianist  Emanuel  Ax  and  clarinetist  Anthony  McGill.  His  most  recent  subscription 
appearances  with  the  orchestra  were  in  January  2010,  when  he  played  Haydn's  C  major  cello 
concerto  with  Ton  Koopman  conducting. 
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The  Great  Benefactors 


In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston ,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running 
a  great  orchestra.  From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits 
with  personal  contributions  that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  honors  each  of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is 
$1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great  Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please 
contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving, 
at  617-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 

TEN  MILLION  AND  ABOVE 

Julian  Cohen  +  •  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation  • 

Maria  and  Ray  Stata  •  Anonymous 

SEVEN  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

FIVE  MILLION 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation  • 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  •  EMC  Corporation  ■ 

Germeshausen  Foundation  •  NEC  Corporation  ■  Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  • 
UBS  •  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

TWO  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mary  and  J.P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell  • 
Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.  ■ 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  ■  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and 
Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  •  Jane  and  Jack  t  Fitzpatrick  • 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon  ■  Susan  Morse  Hilles  t  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation  • 

The  Kresge  Foundation  ■  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.  ■ 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  •  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  +  •  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  t  • 

Samantha  and  John  Williams  •  Anonymous  (2) 
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ONE  MILLION 


American  Airlines  •  Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  ■ 
AT&T  •  Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  William  I.  Bernell  +  ■  Roberta  and  George  Berry 
BNY  Mellon  •  Lorraine  D.  and  Alan  S.  Bressler  ■  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne  • 

Chiles  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  ■  William  F.  Connell  t  and  Family  • 

Country  Curtains  •  Diddy  and  John  Cullinane  •  Edith  L.  and  Lewis  S.  Dabney  ■ 
Elisabeth  K.  and  Stanton  W.  Davis  t  •  Mary  Deland  R.  de  Beaumont  t  • 

Elizabeth  B.  Ely  +  •  Nancy  S.  +  and  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  ■ 
Anna  E.  Finnerty  t  •  The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  ■  Marie  L.  Gillet  t  • 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon  •  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  t  •  Francis  Lee  Higginson  t  • 
Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  t  •  Edith  C.  Howie  +  •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  • 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services  •  Muriel  E.  and  Richard  L.  t  Kaye  ■ 

Nancy  D.  and  George  H.  t  Kidder  •  Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  t  Krentzman  ■ 

Liz  and  George  Krupp  •  Barbara  and  Bill  +  Leith  •  Vera  M.  and  John  D.  MacDonald  t 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ■ 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  ■  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  •  Kate  and  Al  Merck 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 
Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation  ■  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  ■ 

Mary  S.  Newman  •  Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga  •  P&G  Gillette  •  Carol  and  Joe  Reich  • 

Mary  G.  and  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  +  •  Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  • 

Wilhemina  C.  (Hannaford)  Sandwen  t  •  Hannah  H.  +  and  Dr.  Raymond  Schneider  • 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  •  Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  ■  Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  • 
Miriam  Shaw  Fund  •  Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/ 

Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  •  Sony  Corporation  of  America  • 

State  Street  Corporation  •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  ■  Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  i‘ 
Caroline  and  James  Taylor  ■  Diana  0.  Tottenham  •  The  Wallace  Foundation  • 

Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation  ■  Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  • 

The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  •  Helen  and  Josef  Zimbler  t  •  Anonymous  (9) 

T  Deceased 
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The  Higginson  Society 


JOHN  LODER,  CHAIR  annual  fund  committee  and  symphony  annual  fund 

The  Higginson  Society  embodies  a  deep  commitment  to  supporting  musical  excellence,  which  builds 
on  the  legacy  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  founder  and  first  benefactor,  Henry  Lee  Higginson. 
The  BSO  is  grateful  to  Higginson  Society  members  whose  gifts  to  the  Symphony  Annual  Fund  provide 
$3.2  million  in  support.  The  BSO  acknowledges  the  generosity  of  the  donors  listed  below,  whose  gifts 
we  received  by  September  15,  2011. 

For  more  information  about  joining  the  Higginson  Society,  contact  Allison  Goossens,  Associate 
Director  of  Society  Giving,  at  (617)  638-9254  or  agoossens@bso.org. 

fThis  symbol  denotes  a  deceased  donor. 


CHAIRMAN'S  $100,000  and  above 
Ted  and  Debbie  Kelley 

l88l  FOUNDERS  SOCIETY  $50,000  TO  $99,999 
Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  John  S.  and  Cynthia  Reed 

ENCORE  $25,000  to  $49,999 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  Gregory  E.  Bulger  Foundation/Gregory  Bulger  and 
Richard  Dix  •  Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme  •  Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  • 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Dynner  •  William  and  Deborah  Elfers  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Fischman  • 

Joy  S.  Gilbert  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr.  •  The  Karp  Family  Foundation  • 

Paul  L.  King  •  Pamela  S.  Kunkemueller  •  Mrs.  Joyce  Linde  •  Elizabeth  W.  and  John  M.  Loder  • 
Richard  and  Nancy  Lubin  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall  • 

Carmine  A.  and  Beth  V.  Martignetti  •  Kate  and  Al  Merck  ■  Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 

Robert  J.  Morrissey  •  Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  •  Drs.  Joseph  J.  and  Deborah  M.  Plaud  • 
William  and  Lia  Poorvu  •  Mr.  Irving  W.  Rabb  t  .  Louise  C.  Riemer  • 

Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  •  Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  •  Rick  and  Terry  Stone  • 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  •  Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  • 

Rhonda  and  Michael  J.  Zinner,  M.D.  ■  Linda  M.  and  D.  Brooks  Zug  •  Anonymous  (3) 

\ 

MAESTRO  $15,000  TO  $24,999 

Alii  and  Bill  Achtmeyer  •  Harlan  and  Lois  Anderson  •  Joan  and  John  Bok  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley  •  Alan  S.  and  Lorraine  D.  Bressler  •  William  David  Brohn  • 
Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin  •  Paul  and  Catherine  Buttenwieser  • 

Ronald  and  Ronni  Casty  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille  •  John  and  Diddy  Cullinane  • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca  •  Bob  and  Happy  Doran  •  Julie  and  Ronald  M.  Druker  • 
Thomas  and  Winifred  Faust  •  Tom  and  Jody  Gill  •  Thelma  and  Ray  Goldberg  • 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr.  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brent  L.  Henry  •  Lizbeth  and  George  Krupp  • 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.  •  Ann  Merrifield  and  Wayne  Davis  • 

Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Pierce  •  Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman  • 

Mr.  Benjamin  Schore  •  Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  •  Ms.  Eileen  C.  Shapiro  and 
Dr.  Reuben  Eaves  •  Drs.  Christoph  and  Sylvia  Westphal  •  Joan  D.  Wheeler  • 

Robert  and  Roberta  Winters  •  Anonymous 

PATRON  $10,000  to  $14,999 

Amy  and  David  Abrams  •  Dorothy  and  David  Arnold  •  Ms.  Lucille  M.  Batal  • 

Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  George  and  Roberta  Berry  •  Ms.  Ann  Bitetti  and  Mr.  Doug  Lober  • 
Mrs.  Linda  Cabot  Black  •  Mark  G.  and  Linda  Borden  •  Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell  • 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Cohen  •  Dr.  Lawrence  H.  and  Roberta  Cohn  •  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  D.  Cutter  •  Lewis  S.  and  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Edmundson  • 
Roger  and  Judith  Feingold  •  Larry  and  Atsuko  Fish  •  Laurel  E.  Friedman  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Blaine  Gaustad  •  Carol  and  Robert  Henderson  •  Mr.  John  Hitchcock  • 

Susan  Hockfield  and  Thomas  N.  Byrne  ■  Mr.  Ernest  K.  Jacquet  •  Prof.  Paul  L.  Joskow  and 
Dr.  Barbara  Chasen  Joskow  •  Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow  •  Faria  Krentzman  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  E.  Lacaillade  •  Anne  R.  Lovett  and  Stephen  G.  Woodsum  •  John  Magee  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Martin  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marc  Mayer  •  Dr.  Robert  and  Jane  B.  Mayer  • 
Sandra  O.  Moose  •  Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  •  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman  • 

Jane  and  Neil  Pappalardo  •  John  and  Susanne  Potts  •  William  and  Helen  Pounds  ■ 

Dr.  Douglas  Reeves  •  Mrs.  Laurence  Reineman  •  Debbie  and  Alan  Rottenberg  • 

Maureen  and  Joe  Roxe/The  Roxe  Foundation  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Smallhorn  •  Ray  and  Maria  Stata  •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  and 
Katherine  Chapman  •  Tazewell  Foundation  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Traynor  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Weinstein  •  James  Westra  •  Anonymous  (2) 

SPONSORS  $5,000  to  $9,999 

Noubar  and  Anna  Afeyan  •  Jim  and  Virginia  Aisner  ■  Vernon  R.  Alden  ■ 

Joel  and  Lisa  Schmid  Alvord  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Amory  •  Marjorie  Arons-Barron  and 
James  H.  Barron  •  Diane  M.  Austin  and  Aaron  J.  Nurick  •  Dr.  Lloyd  Axelrod  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain  •  Judith  and  Harry  Barr  •  Roz  and  Wally  Bernheimer  ■ 

Brad  and  Terrie  Bloom  •  Barbara  and  Gary  Bowen  •  Stephen  and  Lisa  Brown  ■ 

Drs.  Andrea  and  Brad  Buchbinder  •  Joanne  and  Timothy  Burke  • 

Richard  and  Patricia  Cavanagh  ■  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier  •  Marvin  and  Ann  Collier  • 

Eric  Collins  and  Michael  Prokopow  •  Don  and  Donna  Comstock  •  Howard  Cox  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Creighton,  Jr.  •  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker  •  Joan  P.  and  Ronald  C.  Curhan  • 
Gene  and  Lloyd  Dahmen  •  Lynn  Dale  and  Frank  Wisneski  •  Tamara  P.  and  Charles  H.  Davis  II  • 
Jonathan  and  Margot  Davis  •  Lori  and  Paul  Deninger  •  Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  • 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Endicott  •  Pamela  D.  Everhart  •  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  • 

Beth  and  John  Gamel  •  David  Endicott  Gannett  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Dozier  Gardner  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  A.  Garraway  •  Jane  and  Jim  Garrett  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Glauber  • 
Roberta  Goldman  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Goldweitz  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Green  • 

Ellen  and  John  Harris  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulf  B.  Heide  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill  ■ 

Patricia  and  Galen  Ho  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hood  •  Mr.  Timothy  P.  Horne  •  Judith  S.  Howe  • 
Yuko  and  Bill  Hunt  •  Mimi  and  George  Jigarjian  •  Holly  and  Bruce  Johnstone  • 

Jerry  and  Darlene  Jordan  •  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman  •  Seth  A.  and  Beth  S.  Klarman  • 

Dr.  Nancy  Koehn  •  Mr.  Andrew  Kotsatos  and  Ms.  Heather  Parsons  •  Mrs.  Barbara  N.  Kravitz  • 
Mr.  Melvin  Kutchin  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Larkin  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee  ■ 
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Cynthia  and  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  •  Christopher  and  Laura  Lindop  • 

Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation  •  Kurt  and  Therese  Melden  • 

Robert  and  Dale  Mnookin  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone  • 

Lucia  B.  Morrill  Charitable  Foundation  •  Ms.  Kristin  A.  Mortimer  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodger  P.  Nordblom  •  William  A.  Oates  •  Annette  and  Vincent  O'Reilly  • 

Jay  and  Eunice  Panetta  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Pechet  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Lee  Perry  • 

Ann  M.  Philbin  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  H.  Plotkin  •  Ms.  Josephine  Pomeroy  • 

Jonathan  and  Amy  Poorvu  •  Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint  and  Dr.  Alvin  Poussaint  • 

Dr.  Herbert  Rakatansky  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Sokoloff  •  Peter  and  Suzanne  Read  • 

Dr.  Robin  S.  Richman  and  Dr.  Bruce  Auerbach  •  Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow  and 

Mr.  B.  Andrew  Zelermyer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse  •  Lisa  and  Jonathan  Rourke  • 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland  •  Sean  Rush  and  Carol  C.  McMullen  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Schaumburg  •  Linda  and  Arthur  Schwartz  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Scully 
Mr.  Marshall  H.  Sirvetz  •  Gilda  and  Alfred  Slifka  •  Ms.  Nancy  F.  Smith  •  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare  • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Stokkink  •  Jeanne  and  John  Talbourdet  •  Patricia  L.  Tambone  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  D.  Thompson  • 

Marian  and  Dick  Thornton  ■  Mrs.  Blair  Trippe  •  Robert  A.  Vogt  •  Gail  and  Ernst  von  Metzsch 
Eric  and  Sarah  Ward  •  Harvey  and  Joelle  Wartosky  •  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II  • 

Harry  and  Ruth  Wechsler  •  Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson  +  •  Jay  A.  Winsten  and  Penelope  J.  Greene  ■ 
Rosalyn  Kempton  Wood  •  Drs.  Richard  and  Judith  Wurtman  ■  Patricia  Plum  Wylde  ■ 
Anonymous  (10) 

MEMBERS  $3,000  to  $4,999 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams  •  Bob  and  Pam  Adams  •  Mariann  and  Mortimer  Appley  ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Asquith  •  Sandy  and  David  Bakalar  •  Mrs.  Hope  Lincoln  Baker  ■ 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Banks  ■  Mr.  Kirk  Bansak  •  Dr.  Donald  P.  Barker  ■ 

John  and  Molly  Beard  •  Deborah  Davis  Berman  and  William  H.  Berman  ■ 

Leonard  and  Jane  Bernstein  •  Bob  and  Karen  Bettacchi  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Bianchi  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger  •  Mrs.  Stanton  L.  Black  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Partha  P.  Bose  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Bradley  •  Gertrude  S.  Brown  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne  • 

Dr.  Matthew  Budd  and  Ms.  Rosalind  Gorin  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Burgin  • 

Mrs.  Winifred  B.  Bush  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kevin  T.  Callaghan  •  Mrs.  Jane  C.  Carr  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Ciampa  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Clark  •  Chris  and  Keena  Clifford  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Clifford  •  Ms.  Carol  Feinberg  Cohen  •  Marjorie  B.  and  Martin  Cohn  ■ 
Mr.  Stephen  E.  Coit  •  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn  •  Loring  and  Katinka  Coleman  • 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Cooney  and  Ms.  Peggy  Reiser  •  Mr.  Mark  Costanzo  and  Ms.  Alice  Libby  • 

Mr.  Ernest  Cravalho  and  Ms.  Ruth  Tuomala  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crazier,  Jr.  • 

Joanna  Inches  Cunningham  •  Robert  and  Sara  Danziger  •  Drs.  Anna  L.  and  Peter  B.  Davol  • 
Ms.  Ashley  W.  Denton  •  Pat  and  John  Deutch  •  Nina  L.  and  Eugene  B.  Doggett  • 

Phyllis  Dohanian  ■  Robert  Donaldson  and  Judith  Ober  •  Mr.  David  L.  Driscoll  • 

Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Eckstein  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Egdahl  •  Mrs.  Betty  M.  Ellis  • 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmett  •  Mr.  Romeyn  Everdell  •  Ziggy  Ezekiel  and 
Suzanne  Courtright  Ezekiel  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Ferrara  • 

Professor  Edward  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Jr.  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Foster  • 

Robert  C.  and  Velma  Frank  •  Myrna  H.  and  Eugene  M.  Freedman  •  Mr.  Martin  Gantshar  • 

Rose  and  Spyros  Gavris  •  Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  •  Randy  and  Stephen  Goldberger  • 

Jordan  and  Sandy  Golding  •  Adele  and  Arnold  Goldstein  •  Mr.  Jack  Gorman  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Green  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwin  Greenblatt  • 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Greenfield  •  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory  • 

The  Rt.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Clark  Grew  •  David  and  Harriet  Griesinger  •  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Grossman  • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Gund  •  The  Hagan  Family  Fund  •  Margaret  L.  Hargrove  ■ 

Deborah  Hauser  •  Dr.  Edward  Heller,  Jr.  •  Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and  Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen  • 
Mrs.  Nancy  R.  Herndon  •  Mr.  James  G.  Hinkle  and  Mr.  Roy  Hammer  •  G.  Lee  and  Diana  Y. 
Humphrey  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Hunt  •  Joanie  V.  Ingraham  •  Cerise  Lim  Jacobs,  for  Charles  ■ 
Barbara  and  Leo  Karas  •  Ms.  Joan  B.  Kennedy  •  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  King  • 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Kingsbery  •  Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley  • 

Drs.  Jonathan  and  Sharon  Kleefield  •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.  •  Mr.  Mason  J.  0.  Klinck,  Sr.  • 

Susan  G.  Kohn  •  The  Krapels  Family  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  LeSieur  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Levine  •  Brenda  G.  Levy  •  Emily  Lewis  •  Marcia  Marcus  and 
J.  Richard  Klein  •  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune  •  Linda  A.  Mason  and  Roger  H.  Brown  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Matthews  •  Michael  and  Rosemary  McElroy  •  Betty  Morningstar  and 
Jeanette  Kruger  •  Robert  and  Jane  Morse  •  Anne  J.  Neilson  ■  Ms.  Cornelia  G.  Nichols  • 
George  and  Connie  Noble  •  Richard  and  Kathleen  Norman  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Nunes  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  O'Connell  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  F.  O'Neil  •  Hiroko  Onoyama  • 

Mr.  Saul  J.  Pannell  and  Mrs.  Sally  W.  Currier  •  Jon  and  Deborah  Papps  •  Drs.  James  and 
Ellen  Perrin  •  Wendy  C.  Philbrick  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  J.  Philopoulos  •  Ms.  Joyce  Plotkin  and 
Bennett  Aspel,  M.D.  •  Elizabeth  F.  Potter  and  Joseph  Bower  •  Ms.  Helen  C.  Powell  ■ 

Walter  and  Karen  Pressey  •  Professor  Michael  C.  J.  Putnam  •  Robert  and  Sally  Quinn  • 

James  and  Melinda  Rabb  •  Jane  M.  Rabb  •  Helen  and  Peter  Randolph  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton  H.  Reamer  •  Mr.  John  S.  Reidy  •  Robert  and  Ruth  Remis  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Reservitz  •  Howard  and  Sharon  Rich  • 

Kennedy  P.  and  Susan  M.  Richardson  ■  Marcia  A.  Rizzotto  •  Judith  and  David  Rosenthal  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Rosovsky  •  William  and  Kathleen  Rousseau  •  Arnold  Roy  • 

Arlene  and  David  T.  Rubin  •  Jordan  S.  Ruboy,  M.D.  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Salmon  • 

Stephen  and  Eileen  Samuels  •  Roger  and  Norma  Saunders  •  Betty  and  Pieter  Schiller  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  G.  Schorr  •  David  and  Marie  Louise  Scudder  ■  Robert  E.  Scully,  M.D.  • 

Ms.  Carol  P.  Searle  and  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Ley  •  The  Shane  Foundation  • 

Kitte  t  and  Michael  Sporn  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Spound  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Sprague  • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Steadman  •  Maximilian  and  Nancy  Steinmann  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Stettner  •  Fredericka  and  Howard  Stevenson  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galen  L.  Stone  •  Mr.  Henry  S.  Stone  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Swiniarski  • 

John  Lowell  Thorndike  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike  III  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Nicholas  Thorndike  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Thorne  ■  Mrs.  Donal  B.  Tobin  • 

Dr.  Magdalena  Tosteson  •  Diana  O.  Tottenham  •  Marc  Ullman  •  Herbert  W.  Vaughan  • 

Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Volpe  •  Eileen  and  Michael  Walker  • 

Matt  and  Susan  Weatherbie  •  Mrs.  Mary  Wilkinson-Greenberg  •  Chip  and  Jean  Wood  ■ 

Mrs.  Jane  S.  Young  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas  •  Anonymous  (9) 
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BSO  Major  Corporate  Sponsors 

2011-12  Season 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Symphony  Hall  major  corporate  sponsorships  reflect  the  increasing 
importance  of  alliance  between  business  and  the  arts.  The  BSO  is  honored  to  be  associated  with 
the  following  companies  and  gratefully  acknowledges  their  partnership.  For  information  regarding 
BSO,  Boston  Pops,  and/or  Tanglewood  sponsorship  opportunities,  contact  Alyson  Bristol,  Director 
of  Corporate  Partnerships,  at  (617)  638-9279  or  at  abristol@bso.org. 


UBS 


UBS  is  proud  to  be  the  exclusive  Season  Sponsor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

UBS’s  season  sponsorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  based  on  a  shared 
passion  for  collaboration  and  excellence.  In  the  same  way  musicians  and  a  conductor 
rely  on  one  another,  UBS  strives  to  work  collaboratively  with  clients  to  deliver  the 
tailored  strategies  that  help  them  pursue  their  financial  goals. 

As  an  extension  of  our  Season  Sponsorship  of  the  BSO,  UBS  is  underwriting  the 
BSO  Academy's  Musician  and  Teaching  Artists  program  at  the  Thomas  Edison 
School  in  Brighton  for  a  second  year.  This  program  features  BSO  and  other 
musician  school  visits  throughout  the  year,  performances  at  the  school,  individual 
lessons  and  ensemble  coaching  for  the  band,  chorus  and  other  performance  groups, 
and  the  opportunity  for  student  visits  to  Symphony  Hall  during  the  school  year. 

UBS  is  pleased  to  play  a  role  in  creating  a  thriving  and  sustainable  partnership 
between  professional  musicians  and  the  artists  of  the  future.  We  believe  music 
education  encourages  a  motivated,  creative,  and  confident  student  body  and  is  a 
pathway  to  a  better  future.  We  are  looking  forward  to  an  extraordinary  season  at 
Symphony  Hall  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to  share  the  experience  with  your 
friends  and  family. 


Stephen  H.  Brown 

Managing  Director 
New  England  Region 
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Joe  Tucci 

Chairman,  President, 
and  CEO 


Paul  Tormey 

Regional  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager 


Dawson  Rutter 

President  and  CEO 


EMC? 

EMC  is  pleased  to  continue  our  longstanding  partnership  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  We  are  committed  to  helping  preserve  the  wonderful  musical  heritage 
of  the  BSO  so  that  it  can  continue  to  enrich  the  lives  of  listeners  and  create  a  new 
generation  of  music  lovers. 


COPLEY  PLAZA 

BOSTON 


The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Boston  together  with  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  is  proud 
to  be  the  official  hotel  of  the  BSO.  We  look  forward  to  many  years  of  supporting  this 
wonderful  organization.  For  more  than  a  century  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  and 
the  BSO  have  graced  their  communities  with  timeless  elegance  and  enriching 
experiences.  The  BSO  is  a  New  England  tradition  and  like  The  Fairmont  Copley 
Plaza,  a  symbol  of  Boston's  rich  tradition  and  heritage. 


OMMONWEALTH 
WORLDWIDE 

CHAUFFEURED  TRANSPORTATION 


Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  is  proud  to  be  the  Official 
Chauffeured  Transportation  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops. 
The  BSO  has  delighted  and  enriched  the  Boston  community  for  over  a  century  and 
we  are  excited  to  be  a  part  of  such  a  rich  heritage.  We  look  forward  to  celebrating 
our  relationship  with  the  BSO,  Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood  for  many  years  to  come 
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GOU  R  MET 


GOURMETCATERERS.COM  •  617  638.9245 

BOSTON  GOURMET;  A  PARTNERSHIP  OF  GOURMET  CATERERS  AND  CENTERPLATE.  IS  THE  EXCLUSIVE  CATERER  FOR  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHES 


THE  SOUL,  STIRRED. 

World-class  music  complemented  by  elegant  pre-concert  and  post-performance  dining. 
Boston  Gourmet  takes  your  night  at  the  orchestra  to  new  heights. 


Administration 


Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Directorship,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Directorship 

endowed  in  honor  of  Edward  H.  Linde  by  Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noltemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development— Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ARTISTIC 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  •  Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  • 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  •  Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •  Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/PRODUCTION 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

H.R.  Costa,  Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant 
Stage  Manager  •  Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •  Leah  Monder,  Production 
Manager  •  John  Morin,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus 
Manager 

BOSTON  POPS 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  •  Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 
Planning  ■  Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services/Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  •  Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  •  Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  •  Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •  Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •  Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  •  David  Kelts,  Staff 
Accountant  •  Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  •  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •  Nia  Patterson, 
Accounts  Payable  Assistant  •  Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  •  Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  • 
Teresa  Wang,  Staff  Accountant  •  Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 


Casner  &  Edwards,  LLP 

Personalized  Attention  for 
Businesses,  Institutions  and  Individuals 


Casner  &  Edwards,  LLP  offers  a  wide  range  of 
services  in  the  following  areas: 


•  Tax 

•  Real  Estate 

•  Business  &  Corporate 

•  Business  Bankruptcy  & 
Financial  Restructuring 


•  Civil  Litigation 

•  Probate  &.  Family 

•  Nonprofit  Organizations 

•  Estate  Planning  & 
Wealth  Management 


303  Congress  Street,  Boston,  MA  02210 
Phone  617-426-5900  •  Fax  617-426-8810  •  www.casneredwards.com 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  •  Susan  Grosel,  Director  of  Annual  Funds  •  Nina  Jung,  Director 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •  Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government 
Relations  •  John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  •  Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of 
Development  Communications  •  Mary  E.  Thomson,  Director  of  Corporate  Initiatives  • 

Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  •  Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 
Giving  •  Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  •  Amanda  Bedford,  Data  Project  Coordinator  • 

Dulce  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Hostess  •  Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  • 

Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  •  Diane  Cataudella,  Associate  Director  of  Donor  Relations  • 

Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •  Emily  Diaz,  Donor  Information  and  Data 
Coordinator  •  Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  •  David  Grant,  Development 
Operations  Manager  •  Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  James  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of 
Telephone  Outreach  •  Jennifer  Johnston,  Graphic  Designer  •  Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of  Direct 
Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  •  Dominic  Margaglione,  Donor  Ticketing  Associate  •  Jill  Ng, 

Senior  Major  and  Planned  Giving  Officer  •  Suzanne  Page,  Associate  Director  for  Board  Relations  • 

Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  Coordinator  •  Emily  Reeves,  Assistant 
Manager  of  Planned  Giving  •  Amanda  Roosevelt,  Executive  Assistant  •  Laura  Sancken,  Assistant  Manager 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Major  Gifts  and  Campaign  Advisor  • 
Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Yong-Hee  Silver,  Major  Gifts 
Officer  ■  Erin  Simmons,  Major  Gifts  Coordinator  •  Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator,  Friends 
Program  •  Thayer  Surette,  Corporate  Giving  Coordinator  ■  Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of 
Development  Research 

EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •  Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 
Community  Programs  •  Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  • 

Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 

FACILITIES 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

symphony  hail  operations  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  •  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 

Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  •  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  •  Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

maintenance  services  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  •  Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  •  Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  •  Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  ■  Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  •  Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter  • 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician  environmental  services  Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  • 

Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian  ■  Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 

Custodian  •  Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  •  Errol  Smart,  Custodian  •  Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 

Custodian 

tanglewood  operations  Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood  Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T.  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  •  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Robert  Casey,  Painter  • 
Stephen  Curley,  Crew  •  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic  •  Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  •  Bruce  Huber, 
Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager  •  Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter  • 

Kathleen  Sambuco,  Associate  Director  of  Human  Resources 
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Welcome  Home! 

Bob  and  Carol  Henderson,  Fox  Hill  Village  residents 

R  matter  how  long  their 
absence,  each  time  the  Hendersons 
return  home  from  their  world 
travels  or  visiting  their  homes  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Florida, 
they  feel  truly  welcomed  by  the 
friendly  residents  and  loyal  staff 
of  Fox  Hill  Village.  Bob,  the 
former  CEO  of  ITEK,  and  Carol, 
mother  of  four  sons,  appreciate 
the  availability  of  onsite  cultural 
activities  like  college  courses, 
movies,  lectures,  and  concerts, 
the  convenient  Fitness  center, 
and  dependable  security  that 
means  worry-free  travel.  Passionate  supporters  of  the  arts,  Bob  is  an  Honorary  Trustee  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  MFA  and  Carol  is  a  Life  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  an  Overseer  of  the  BSO.  Both  love  living  so  close  to  Boston  making  it  a  breeze  to  attend 
functions  in  the  city  yet  leave  time  to  cheer  at  their  grandsons’  football  games  in  Dedham  on  the 
same  day! 

Superb  options  in  dining,  distinguished  floor  plans,  Mass  General  associated  Wellness  Clinic, 
and  most  importantly,  the  flexibility  and  the  accommodation  afforded  by  resident  ownership 
and  management,  help  rate  Fox  Hill  Village  highest  in  resident  satisfaction. 

Like  Bob  and  Carol,  come  and  experience  for  yourself  the  incomparable  elegance  of  Fox  Hill 
Village,  New  England’s  premiere  retirement  community. 


To  learn  more,  call  us  at  781-329-4433  or  visit  us  on  the  web  at: 

www.foxhillvillage.com 

Developed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


d 

Fox  Hill  Village 
at  Westwood 


10  Longwood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090  (781)  329-4433  (Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 


INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cordero,  Manager  of  User  Support  •  Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  •  Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •  Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •  David  Tucker,  Infrastructure  Systems 
Manager  •  Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support  Specialist  •  Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  •  Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 


PUBLICATIONS 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Editorial  •  Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Production  and  Advertising 


SALES,  SUBSCRIPTION,  AND  MARKETING 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  •  Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •  Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •  Roberta  Kennedy, 

Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  •  Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •  Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  •  Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  •  Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •  Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •  Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  •  Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  of  E-Commerce  and  New  Media  • 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  SymphonyCharge  •  Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator/Subscriptions  Associate  •  Susan  Coombs,  SymphonyCharge  Coordinator  •  Jonathan  Doyle, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  • 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •  Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office  and 
Social  Media  Manager  •  Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate  Subscriptions  Manager  •  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales 
Manager  •  Richard  Mahoney,  Director,  BSO  Business  Partners  •  Christina  Malanga,  Subscriptions 
Associate  ■  Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •  Maria  McNeil,  SymphonyCharge 
Representative  •  Jeffrey  Meyer,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce 
Marketing  Analyst  •  Allegra  Murray,  Assistant  Manager,  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Doreen  Reis, 
Advertising  Manager  ■  Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  •  Robert  Sistare,  Subscriptions 
Representative  •  Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  •  Himanshu  Vakil,  Web  Application  Lead  •  Amanda  Warren, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Senior  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsor  Relations 
box  office  David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  •  Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 
box  office  representatives  Mary  J.  Broussard  •  Arthur  Ryan 

event  services  Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •  Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue  Rentals 
and  Events  Administration  •  Luciano  Silva,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Peter  Grimm,  Tanglewood  Special  Projects  Manager  •  Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  • 

Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest  Artists  •  Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director  for 
Student  Affairs  •  Gary  Wallen,  Manager  of  Production  and  Scheduling 
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Lasell  Village... where  being  a  senior  on  campus  takes  on  a  whole  new  meaning. 


Looking  for  a  retirement  community  with 
top  grades  in  active  living? 

Lasell  Village  combines  the  security  of  a  continuing 
care  retirement  community  with  the  unparalleled 
opportunities  of  an  academic  setting. 

LAS  E  LL  VI LL  AG  E  Lasell  Village,  120  Seminary  Avenue,  Newton,  MA 

Information,  call  Marcia  Fredlich  617.6637053 


1  landcl  u  Haydn 
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HARRY  CHRISTOPHERS 
Artistic  Director 


Pergolesi  Stabat  Mater 


October  28  &  30  at  Jordan  Hall 


Rinaldo  Alessandrini. 

conductor  and  harpsichord 
Liesbeth  Devos,  soprano 
Emily  Righter.  mezzo-soprano 


A  rare  US  appearance  by  the  "daring 
and  flashy"  Rinaldo  Alessandrini. 

ALL  MUSIC  GUIDE 


geminiani:  Concerto 
Grosso  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  3  No.  3 

j.s.  bach:  Harpsichord 
Concerto  in  D 

pergolesi:  Salve  Regina 

pergolesi:  Stabat  Mater 


Tickets  start  at  $20! 

Order  today:  ©  617  266  3605  ©  handelandhaydn.org 
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Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Chair,  Aaron  J.  Nurick 

Chair-Elect  and  Vice-Chair,  Boston  Charles  W.  Jack 
Vice-Chair,  Tanglewood  Howard  Arkans 
Secretary  Audley  H.  Fuller 

Co-chairs,  Boston 

Mary  C.  Gregorio  •  Ellen  W.  Mayo  ■  Natalie  Slater 
Co-Chairs,  Tanglewood 

Roberta  Cohn  •  Augusta  Leibowitz  •  Alexandra  Warshaw 
Liaisons,  Tanglewood 

Ushers,  Judy  Slotnick  •  Glass  Houses,  Ken  Singer 

BOSTON  PROJECT  LEADS  AND  LIAISONS  2011-12 

Cafe  Flowers,  Stephanie  Henry  and  Kevin  Montague  •  Chamber  Music  Series,  Joan  Carlton  and 
Adele  Sheinfield  •  Computer  and  Office  Support,  Helen  Adelman  and  Gerald  Dreher  •  Flower 
Decorating,  Linda  Clarke  •  Membership  Table/Hall  Greeters,  Elle  Driska  •  Instrument  Playground, 
Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  •  Mailings,  Mandy  Loutrel  •  Newsletter,  Judith  Duffy  •  Recruitment/ 
Retention/Reward,  Gerald  Dreher  •  Symphony  Shop,  Karen  Brown  •  Tour  Guides,  Richard  Dixon 


Are  you  wearing 
your  jewelry 
or  just  insuring  it? 


If  you  are  paying  high 
insurance  premiums  and 
not  wearing  your  jewelry, 
you  may  wish  to  sell  at 
auction. 


Bonhams  jewelry  specialists 
will  be  in  the  Boston  area  to 
offer  complimentary  auction 
estimates  with  a  view  to 


selling  in  New  York  auctions. 


A  ruby  and  diamond 
brooch.  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels 
Sold  for  $87,840 


+  1  617  742  0909 


amy.corcoran@bonhams.com 


International  Auctioneers  and  Appraisers  -  bonhams.com/boston 

©20)1  Bonhams  Auctioneers  Corp  All  rights  reserved.  MA  Auctioneers  License  Nos.  2656.  2712 
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Next  Program 


Thursday,  October  20, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday,  October  20,  8pm 
Friday,  October  21, 1:30pm 
Saturday,  October  22,  8pm 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 


ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 

SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  F,  OPUS  90 

Allegro  con  brio 

Andante 

Poco  Allegretto 

Allegro— Un  poco  sostenuto 

{INTERMISSION} 

PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  2  IN  B-FLAT,  OPUS  83 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Allegro  appassionato 

Andante 

Allegro  grazioso 

YEFIM  BRONFMAN 


OPEN  REHEARSAL  TALK  (THURSDAY  MORNING,  10/20)  AND  FRIDAY  PREVIEW  TALK 
(FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  10/21)  BY  JAN  SWAFFORD  OF  THE  BOSTON  CONSERVATORY 

Next  week,  the  revered  German  conductor  Kurt  Masur  returns  to  the  BSO  podium  for  the  first 
of  two  programs  with  the  orchestra  this  season.  (He  leads  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  with  the 
BSO  in  February.)  In  this  all-Brahms  program,  he  is  joined  by  the  Russian-born  American  pianist 
Yefim  Bronfman  for  Brahms's  by  turns  lyrical  and  majestic  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  written  more 
than  twenty-five  years  after  the  First.  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  3,  the  third  and  most  classically 
contained  of  his  four  works  in  the  genre,  is  as  different  from  the  other  three  as  they  are  from 
each  other,  while  at  the  same  time  matching  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  its  expressive  intensity. 
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Coming  Concerts 


PRE-CONCERT  TALKS:  The  BSO  offers  half-hour  Pre-Concert  Talks  in  Symphony  Hall  prior  to  the 
orchestra's  Open  Rehearsals  and  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts.  Free  to  all  ticket  holders, 
the  talks  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  before  the  Thursday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  at  6:30  p.m.  before  the 
Wednesday-night  Open  Rehearsals,  and  12:15  p.m.  before  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts. 


Sunday,  October  16,  3pm 

Jordan  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

JANACEK  Mladi,  for  flute,  two  clarinets, 

oboe,  bassoon,  and  horn 
MARTINU  Sextet  for  piano  and  winds 

DVORAK  Serenade  in  E  for  strings,  Op.  22 


Thursday,  October  20, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  ‘C  October  20,  8-9:55 

Friday  'B'  October  21, 1:30-3:25 

Saturday  'A'  October  22,  8-9:55 

KURT  MASUR,  conductor 
YEFIM  BRONFMAN,  piano 

ALL-BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  3 

PROGRAM  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 


Wednesday,  October  26,  7:30pm  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  'D'  October  27,  8-9:50 

Friday  A'  October  28, 1:30-3:20 

Saturday  'B'  October  29,  8-9:50 

Tuesday  'B'  November  1,  8-9:50 


RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS,  conductor 
GIDON  KREMER,  violin 


SCHUMANN  Violin  Concerto 

STRAUSS  Fin  Heldenleben 


Thursday,  November  3, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  'A'  November  3,  8-10:05 

Friday  'B'  November  4, 1:30-3:35 

Saturday  'A'  November  5,  8-10:05 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS,  conductor 
JAMES  MORRIS,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  1 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  100,  Military 

WAGNER  Excerpts  from  Die  Meistersinger 

von  Nurnberg 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


massculturalcouncil.org 


Thursday  'B'  November  10,  8-10:05 

Underscore  Friday  November  11,  7-9:15 
(includes  comments  from  the  stage) 

Saturday  'B'  November  12,  8-10:05 

MYUNG-WHUN  CHUNG,  conductor 
GARRICK  OHLSSON,  piano 

WEBER  Overture  to  Der  Freischutz 

barber  Piano  Concerto 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.6,  Pathetique 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season  are  available  at  the 
Symphony  Hall  box  office,  online  at  bso.org,  or  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200  or  toll-free 
at  (888)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (Saturday  from  12  noon  to  6  p.m.).  Please 
note  that  there  is  a  $6.25  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 
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Symphony  Hall  Exit  Plan 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


IN  CASE  OF  EMERGENCY 

Follow  any  lighted  exit  sign  to  street. 
Do  not  use  elevators. 

Walk,  do  not  run. 


HIGGINSON  ROOM 
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HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  III  ■  " '  ;  ■  '  -■  COHEN  WING 


Symphony  Hall  Information 


For  Symphony  Hall  concert  and  ticket  information,  call  (617)  266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program 
information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  visit  bso.org,  or  write  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  BSO’s  web  site  (bso.org)  provides  information  on  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly.  In  addition,  tickets  for  BSO  concerts  can  be  purchased  online  through  a 
secure  credit  card  transaction. 

The  Eunice  S.  and  Julian  Cohen  Wing,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

In  the  event  of  a  building  emergency,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announcement  from  the  stage.  Should  the 
building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest  door  (see  map  on  opposite  page),  or  according  to 
instructions. 

For  Symphony  Hall  rental  information,  call  (617)  638-9241,  or  write  the  Director  of  Event  Administration, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  Box  Office  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (12  noon  until  6  p.m.  on  Saturday). 

On  concert  evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  a  half-hour  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  12  noon  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or 
evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  most 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or 
through  SymphonyCharge. 

To  purchase  BSO  Tickets:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  Diners  Club,  Discover,  a  personal  check,  and  cash 
are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then 
send  payment  by  check,  call  "SymphonyCharge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  (12  noon  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday).  Outside  the  617  area  code,  phone  1-888-266-1200.  As  noted  above,  tickets 
can  also  be  purchased  online.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of  $6.25  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 

Group  Sales:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of 
twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment 
options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345  or  (800)  933-4255. 

For  patrons  with  disabilities,  elevator  access  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  at  both  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Cohen  Wing  entrances.  An  access  service  center,  large  print  programs,  and  accessible  restrooms  are  avail¬ 
able  inside  the  Cohen  Wing.  For  more  information,  call  the  Access  Services  Administrator  line  at  (617)  638-9431 
or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289. 

Those  arriving  late  or  returning  to  their  seats  will  be  seated  by  the  patron  service  staff  only  during  a  convenient 
pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  need  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  pro¬ 
gram  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

In  consideration  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  four  years  old  or  younger  will  not  be  admitted  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

Ticket  Resale:  If  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket, 
you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492  during  business  hours,  or  (617)  638- 
9426  up  to  one  hour  before  the  concert.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
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available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

Rush  Seats:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  in  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the 
Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $9  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  on 
Fridays  as  of  10  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as  of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  avail¬ 
able  for  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

Please  note  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  anywhere  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Camera  and  recording  equipment  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during  concerts. 

Lost  and  found  is  located  at  the  security  desk  at  the  stage  door  to  Symphony  Hall  on  St.  Stephen  Street. 

First  aid  facilities  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave  their 
names  and  seat  locations  at  the  Cohen  Wing  entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Parking:  The  Symphony  Garage,  Prudential  Center  Garage,  and  Copley  Place  Garage  offer  discounted  parking 
to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket  stub  for  evening  performances.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special 
benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

Elevators  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of 
Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Ladies'  rooms  are  located  on  both  main  corridors  of  the  orchestra  level,  as  well  as  at  both  ends  of  the  first  bal¬ 
cony,  audience-left,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Men's  rooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room  near  the  elevator;  on 
the  first-balcony  level,  also  audience-right  near  the  elevator,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room;  and  in  the  Cohen 
Wing. 

Coatrooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot- 
Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  Please  note  that  the  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other 
property  of  patrons. 

Lounges  and  Bar  Service:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For 
the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  noon,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time.  Drink 
coupons  may  be  purchased  in  advance  online  or  through  SymphonyCharge  for  all  performances. 

Boston  Symphony  Broadcasts:  Saturday-evening  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  broadcast  live 
in  the  Boston  area  by  99.5  All-Classical. 

BSO  Friends:  The  Friends  are  donors  who  contribute  $75  or  more  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Funds. 
For  information,  please  call  the  Friends  of  the  BSO  Office  at  (617)  638-9276  or  e-mail  friendsofthebso@bso.org. 

If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  inform  us  by  sending  your  new  and  old 
addresses  to  Friends  of  the  BSO,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  your  patron  number  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

Business  for  BSO:  The  BSO  Business  Partners  program  makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  two-for-one  ticket  pricing,  and  advance  ticket  ordering.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  BSO  Business  Partners  Office  at  (617)  638-9277  or  e-mail  rmahoney@bso.org. 

The  Symphony  Shop  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  is  open 
Thursday  and  Saturday  from  3  to  6  p.m.,  and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances,  including  Open  Rehearsals, 
through  intermission.  The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings,  and  unique  gift  items.  The  Shop 
also  carries  children’s  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also 
available  online  at  bso.org  and,  during  concert  hours,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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W  OLIVER  WYMAN 


I M  PACT 

THROUGH  SPECIALIZATION 

Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management  consulting  firm  that 
combines  deep  industry  knowledge  with  specialized  expertise  in 
strategy,  operations,  risk  management,  organizational  transformation, 
and  leadership  development.  Visit  us  at  www.oliverwyman.com. 
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IMPLANT 

DENTISTRY 


CENTRE 


Are  you  missing  one  or  more  teeth? 


If  you  are  missing  one  or  more  teeth,  then  you  are  a 
candidate  for  a  dental  implant.  Dental  implants  will 
allow  you  to  smile,  speak,  and  eat  with  confidence 
and  comfort.  At  the  Implant  Dentistry  Centre  we  offer 
Bicon  SHORT®  Implants,  which  most  often  avoid 
the  need  for  bone  grafting.  We  are  conveniently 
located  on  the  Arborway  between  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  Please  visit  our 
website  for  more  information. 


DENTAL  IMPLANTS  ORAL  SURGERY  PERIODONTICS  PROSTHODONTICS 


IMPLANT  DENTISTRY  CENTRE 
501  Arborway  ■  Boston,  MA  02130 
tel  (617)  524-3900  ■  fax  (617)  390-0043 

www.idcboston.com 


2011-2012  season  Week  4 


Season  Sponsor; 


Bernard  Haitink  Conductor  Emeiitus 
Seiji  Ozawa  Music  Director  Laureate. 
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320  Boylston  Street 
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AT  BELMONT  HILL 

Belmont,  MA 


Superlative  2-  and  3-bedroom 
townhomes.  Surrounded  by  nature, 
yet  just  minutes  from  Boston. 


617-489-4898 

www.TheWoodlandsAtBelmontHill.com 

Proudly  presented  by  Northland  Residential  Corporation, 

New  England’s  premier  developer  of  extraordinary  properties. 
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Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director  ■  Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer  • 

Suzanne  Page,  Clerk  of  the  Board 
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Valerie  Hyman  •  Everett  L.  Jassy  •  Stephen  J.  Jerome  •  Darlene  Luccio  Jordan,  Esq.  •  Paul  L.  Joskow 
Stephen  R.  Karp  •  Robert  Kleinberg  •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.  •  Faria  H.  Krentzman  •  Peter  E.  Lacaillade  • 
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EVERY  CLOUD 

HASASILVER  LINING 

\ 

At  EMC,  success  comes  from  creating  technology  which  will  transform  the  world’s  largest 
IT  departments  into  private  clouds— and  from  Sharing  that  success  by  supporting  a  range  of 
educational,  cultural,  and  social  programs  in  our  community. 

Learn  more  at  www.EMC.com. 


EMC  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  EMC 

where  information  lives 


C  “•  [Ml..  li  t:  EMC  logo,  and  where  information  lives  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation 

in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  C  Copyright  2010  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  2187 
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Charles  Larkin  •  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  •  Nancy  K.  Lubin  •  Jay  Marks  •  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall  • 

Linda  A.  Mason  •  Robert  D.  Matthews,  Jr.  •  C.  Ann  Merrifield  ■  Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.  • 

Maureen  Miskovic  •  Robert  Mnookin  ■  Paul  M.  Montrone  •  Sandra  0.  Moose  •  Robert  J.  Morrissey  • 
J.  Keith  Motley,  Ph.D.  •  Cecile  Higginson  Murphy  •  Joseph  J.  O'Donnell  •  Vincent  Panetta,  Jr.  • 

Joseph  Patton  •  Ann  M.  Philbin  ■  Wendy  Philbrick  •  Claudio  Pincus  •  Lina  S.  Plantilla,  M.D.  • 

Joyce  L.  Plotkin  •  Irene  Pollin  ■  Jonathan  Poorvu  •  Dr.  John  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.  •  William  F.  Pounds  • 
Claire  Pryor  •  John  Reed  •  Dr.  Carmichael  Roberts  •  Susan  Rothenberg  •  Alan  Rottenberg  • 

Joseph  D.  Roxe  •  Kenan  Sahin  •  Malcolm  S.  Salter  •  Diana  Scott  •  Donald  L.  Shapiro  • 

Wendy  Shattuck  •  Christopher  Smallhorn  •  Michael  B.  Sporn,  M.D.  •  Nicole  Stata  • 

Margery  Steinberg  •  Patricia  L.  Tambone  •  Jean  Tempel  •  Douglas  Thomas  •  Mark  D.  Thompson  • 
Albert  Togut  •  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  •  Joseph  M.  Tucci  •  Robert  A.  Vogt  •  David  C.  Weinstein  • 
Dr.  Christoph  Westphal  •  James  Westra  •  Patricia  Plum  Wylde  •  Dr.  Michael  Zinner  •  D.  Brooks  Zug 

OVERSEERS  EMERITI 

Helaine  B.  Allen  •  Marjorie  Arons-Barron  •  Caroline  Dwight  Bain  •  Sandra  Bakalar  • 

George  W.  Berry  •  William  T.  Burgin  •  Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell  •  Earle  M.  Chiles  • 

Mrs.  James  C.  Collias  •  Joan  P.  Curhan  •  Phyllis  Curtin  •  Tamara  P.  Davis  •  Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca  • 
Betsy  P.  Demirjian  •  JoAnne  Walton  Dickinson  ■  Phyllis  Dohanian  •  Harriett  Eckstein  •  George  Elvin  • 
Pamela  D.  Everhart  •  J.  Richard  Fennell  •  Lawrence  K.  Fish  •  Myrna  H.  Freedman  • 

Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan,  Jr.  •  Mrs.  James  Garivaltis  •  Dr.  Arthur  Gelb  •  Jordan  Golding  • 

Mark  R.  Goldweitz  •  Michael  Halperson  •  John  Hamill  •  Deborah  M.  Hauser  •  Carol  Henderson  • 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill  •  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  •  Roger  Hunt  •  Lola  Jaffe  •  Martin  S.  Kaplan  • 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon  •  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley  •  David  I.  Kosowsky  •  Robert  K.  Kraft  • 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy  •  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin  •  Edwin  N.  London  •  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.  • 

Diane  H.  Lupean  •  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman  •  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks  •  Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D.  • 

Joseph  C.  McNay  •  Albert  Merck  •  John  A.  Perkins  •  May  H.  Pierce  •  Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint  • 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  •  Patrick  J.  Purcell  •  Robert  E.  Remis  •  John  Ex  Rodgers  •  Roger  A.  Saunders  • 
Lynda  Anne  Schubert  •  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro  •  L.  Scott  Singleton  •  Gilda  Slifka  •  Samuel  Thorne  • 

Paul  M.  Verrochi  •  Robert  A.  Wells  •  Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler  •  Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  • 

Richard  Wurtman,  M.D. 
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Classic. 


Harvard  Extension  School 

Homer  and  Joyce.  Shakespeare  and  Mamet 
Velasquez  and  Sargent.  If  you're  interested 
in  how  great  writers  and  artists  transform 
our  world,  we  invite  you  to  check  out  our 


courses — on  campus  or  online. 


Select  courses: 

•  12  foreign  languages 

•  Poetry  and  Fiction  Writing 

•  Art  Since  1940 

•  A  History  of  Blues  in  America 


Religion,  the  Arts,  and 
Social  Change 

The  Expatriate  Moment  in  Paris 
Shakespeare's  Later  Plays 


Registration  for  January  session  and 
spring-term  courses  begins  December  5. 

SB  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

'S’ extension  school  www.extension.harvard.edu 


Harvard  University  Extension  School  is  proud  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


eth  Gelsthorpe 
ortfolio  Manager 


Knowing  wealth. 
Knowing  you 


Adrienne  Silbermann,  CFA 
Portfolio  Manager 


The  more  you  get  to  know  us,  the  more  you’ll  know 
why  the  bond  we  have  with  our  clients  is  so  long-lasting. 
It’s  because  we  create  deep  and  trusting  relationships 
with  each  client. 


rew  Schneller,  CFA 
ortfolio  Manager 


After  all,  we’ve  been  right  here  in  the  heart  of  Boston 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  personally  guiding  generations 
of  New  Englanders  with  conservative,  yet  forward 
thinking,  investment  management  advice  and  sophisticated 
tax,  trust  and  estate  planning. 

If  you’re  attracted  to  the  true  value  of  an  individual 
relationship  with  highly  personalized  service,  please 
call  Jay  Emmons,  President  at  6 1 7-557-9800. 

At  Welch  &  Forbes,  we  know  wealth.  And  we  know  you. 


Welch  &  Forbes  llc 


45  School  Street,  Old  City  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02 1 08 

T:  6 1 7.523. 1 635  |  www.welchforbes.com 
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Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Boston  mfa.org  thenewTi 


The  exhibition  is  organized  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Musee  d’Orsay,  Paris. 
Presentation  of  the  exhibition  in  Boston  is  made  possible  by  Bank  of  America.  This  exhibition  is 
supported  by  an  indemnity  from  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 


Bankof  America 


BSO  News 


“BSO  ioi,”  A  Free  Adult  Education  Series  on  Selected 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Evenings  at  Symphony  Hall 

After  a  highly  successful  first  season  in  2010-11,  "BSO  101"  returns  on  a  regular,  expanded 
basis  in  2011-12,  now  also  including  sessions  that  provide  an  "insider's  view"  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  BSO. 

"BSO  101-Are  You  Listening?,''  seven  Wednesday  sessions  with  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel,  is  designed  to  enhance  your  listening  abilities  by  focusing  on 
upcoming  BSO  repertoire.  Each  session  is  self-contained,  so  no  prior  training,  or  attendance 
at  any  previous  session,  is  required.  New  this  year,  the  final  segment  of  each  session  will 
include  a  discussion  with  BSO  musicians  offering  performers'  perspectives  on  the  subject 
at  hand.  The  second  of  these  sessions,  on  Wednesday,  November  2,  will  be  an  "Introduction 
to  the  Concerto,”  focusing  on  music  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Barber,  and  Carter,  followed  by 
discussion  with  BSO  principal  horn  James  Sommerville  and  BSO  principal  flute  Elizabeth 
Rowe.  The  remaining  Wednesday  sessions  are  scheduled  for  November  16,  January  11  and 
18,  February  15,  and  March  7. 

"BSO  101-An  Insider's  View"  is  a  series  of  four  Tuesday  sessions  focusing  on  behind-the- 
scenes  activities  at  Symphony  Hall.  The  first  Tuesday  session,  on  November  8,  will  include 
a  discussion  with  BSO  Managing  Director  Mark  Volpe.  On  February  7,  Orchestra  Personnel 
Manager  Lynn  Larsen  will  discuss  the  audition  process  by  which  new  players  are  selected 
and  oversee  a  "mock  audition"  taking  an  applicant  through  the  various  stages  of  the  process. 
On  February  28,  BSO  Artistic  Administrator  Anthony  Fogg  will  discuss  how  programs  are 
planned  and  finalized  for  upcoming  concert  seasons,  and  on  April  3,  Director  of  Concert 
Operations  Christopher  Ruigomez  and  members  of  his  team  will  discuss  the  ins  and  outs  of 
concert  production,  detailing  the  steps  by  which  concerts  are  brought  onto  the  Symphony 
Hall  stage. 

All  sessions  take  place  at  Symphony  Hall  from  5:30-6:45  p.m.,  and  each  is  followed  by  a 
complimentary  reception  offering  beverages,  hors  d'oeuvres,  and  further  time  to  share  your 
thoughts  with  others.  Admission  is  free  for  all  of  these  sessions,  though  we  do  ask  that  you 
please  e-mail  customerservice@bso.org  to  reserve  your  place  for  the  date  or  dates  you're 
planning  to  attend.  For  further  information,  please  visit  bso.org. 


Upcoming  “Symphony-p”  Events 

"Symphony+"  is  a  series  of  pre-  and  post-concert  events  that  enhance  the  overall  concert 
experience  by  connecting  food,  literature,  and  the  performing  and  visual  arts  to  the  BSO 
concerts  at  Symphony  Hall.  All  events  at  Symphony  Hall  are  free  of  charge  for  ticket  hold¬ 
ers;  off-site  events  require  an  additional  charge.  Ticket  holders  for  the  BSO  concerts  on 


Schantz  Galleries 


CONTEMPORARY  ART 

3  Elm  Street.  Stock  bridge.  MA  413.298.3044 


Representing  the  leading  artists 

WORKING  IN  GLASS 


SCHANTZGALLERIES.COM 


Lino  Tagliapietra,  Fen/'ce,  2011  11  x  39.75  x  5.5' 
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MORE  TIME jkTHE 

Maintenance-free  living  includes  snow  removal, 
landscaping,  inside/outside  maintenance  and 
24-hour  security,  giving  residents  the  peace  of 
mind  and  freedom  to  enjoy  their  home  without 
the  hassle  of  daily  upkeep. 


ARTS 


100  NEWBURY  COURT 
CONCORD,  MA  01742 

Visit  us  today ! 


WWW.NEWBURYCOURT.ORG 


978.369.5155 


Tuesday,  November  1;  Saturday,  November  19,  and  Thursday,  December  1,  are  invited  to  a 
reception  in  Higginson  Hall  after  the  performances  on  those  dates.  Please  check  bso.org  for 
further  details  about  these  and  other  upcoming  "Symphony+"  events. 

Friday  Previews  and  Open  Rehearsal  Talks 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  offers  Friday  Preview  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  from  12:15- 
12:45  p.m.  prior  to  all  of  the  BSO's  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts  throughout  the 
season.  Open  Rehearsal  Talks  take  place  from  9:30-10  a.m.  before  the  BSO's  Thursday- 
morning  Open  Rehearsals,  and  from  6:30-7  p.m.  before  the  BSO's  Wednesday-evening 
Open  Rehearsals.  Free  to  ticket  holders,  and  given  primarily  by  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel  and  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  Robert  Kirzinger, 
these  informative  half-hour  talks  incorporate  recorded  examples  from  the  music  to  be 
performed.  This  week's  Friday  Preview  talk  on  October  21  is  given  by  guest  speaker  Jan 
Swafford  of  The  Boston  Conservatory. 


INDIVIDUAL  TICKETS  ARE  ON  SALE  FOR  ALL  CONCERTS  IN  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 
FOR  SPECIFIC  INFORMATION  ON  PURCHASING  TICKETS  BY  PHONE,  ONLINE,  BY  MAIL,  OR  IN 
PERSON  AT  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  PLEASE  SEE  PAGE  83  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  BOOK. 


The  Eloise  and  Raymond  H. 
Ostrander  Memorial  Concert, 
Thursday,  October  20,  2011 

Eloise  and  Raymond  H.  Ostrander  lived  in 
Weston  for  many  years  and  attended  the 
Thursday  'B'  series  in  Symphony  Hall  for 
twenty-three  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ostrander 
were  married  in  1947;  they  moved  from 
Weston  to  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  in  1971. 
Mrs.  Ostrander  died  in  1991.  Mr.  Ostrander 
taught  in  public  schools  in  Livonia  and  in 
Springwater,  New  York.  He  was  high  school 
principal  in  Springwater,  Caledonia,  and 
Herkimer,  New  York,  and  superintendent  of 
the  Oak  Ridge  Schools  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  the  Mineola  Public  Schools  in 
Mineola,  New  York.  He  was  Professor  of 
Education  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Administration  at  Boston  University  from 
1961  to  1971.  Ray  Ostrander  was  active  in 
numerous  educational  organizations.  He  co¬ 
authored  a  textbook  on  educational  adminis¬ 
tration  and  wrote  numerous  articles  for  pro¬ 
fessional  journals.  During  his  life  in  Sandwich 
he  served  on  several  town  committees  and 
was  actively  involved  in  the  Cape  Cod  Con¬ 
servatory.  In  recognition  of  their  generous 
bequest,  a  Thursday-night  BSO  subscription 


concert  each  October  has  been  designated 
"The  Eloise  and  Raymond  H.  Ostrander 
Memorial  Concert.'' 

Saturday,  October  22,  2011 
In  Memory  of  Charles  Jacobs 

Charles  M.  Jacobs  was  born  on  May  28, 1933, 
in  Brooklyn.  He  won  a  scholarship  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
This  launched  a  lifetime  of  innovation,  punc¬ 
tuated  by  spectacular  failures  and  equally 
spectacular  successes.  Charles  helped  to  form 
the  "Tonight  at  8:30"  repertory  company  and 
Compass  Players,  the  predecessor  to  Second 
City.  He  practiced  law  briefly  at  Paul,  Weiss, 
then  left  to  begin  his  entrepreneurial  career, 
which  included  an  attempt  to  convert  the  icon¬ 
ic  Mills  Hotel  into  a  performing  arts  venue. 

Although  trained  as  a  lawyer  rather  than  a 
doctor,  Charles  was  among  the  first  to  realize 
that  health  care  quality  and  efficiency  could 
be  improved  by  using  evidence-based  clinical 
data  to  evaluate  the  appropriateness  of  med¬ 
ical  care.  In  1976  he  founded  InterQual  (now 
owned  by  McKesson  Robbins)  to  implement 
his  concept  of  evidence-based  health  care. 
The  InterQual  system  remains  the  "gold  stan- 
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dard"  in  the  industry.  Charles  was  on  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals,  established  its  Quality  Review 
Center,  and  wrote  Measuring  the  Quality  of 
Patient  Care:  The  Rationale  for  Outcome  Audit. 
He  was  listed  in  Makers  &  Shakers  of 
America's  Health  Policy;  received  a  Founder's 
Award  from  the  American  College  of 
Utilization  Review  Physicians  for  "outstanding 
contributions  to  the  issues  of  the  Quality  of 
Health  Care,"  was  named  Man  of  the  Year  by 
the  AMA,  and  made  an  honorary  life  member 
of  the  American  College  of  Medical  Quality. 
He  was  a  founding  board  member  of  Evidox, 
a  company  that  assists  attorneys  with  elec¬ 
tronic  evidence. 

Charles's  last  creative  project  was  to  inspire 
and  help  produce  Madame  White  Snake,  an 
opera  based  on  a  1,000-year-old  Chinese  leg¬ 
end.  The  opera  was  a  birthday  gift  from  his 
wife,  Cerise,  who  wrote  the  libretto.  It  started 
as  a  song  cycle,  but  Charles  saw  the  potential 
for  something  much  bigger.  The  ten-minute 
piece  became  a  full-length  opera  composed 
by  Zhou  Long  and  commissioned  by  Opera 
Boston  and  the  Beijing  Music  Festival. 
Madame  White  Snake  had  its  premiere  in 
Boston  in  February  2010.  It  was  Charles's 
passionate  wish  to  attend  the  Asia  premiere 
of  Madame  White  Snake.  He  died  on  October 
25,  2010,  two  days  before  the  performance. 
Cerise  traveled  to  Beijing  to  fulfill  Charles's 
last  wish,  and  arrived  three  hours  before  the 
curtain  rose.  The  performance  was  dedicated 
to  Charles. 

Madame  White  Snake  won  the  2011  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  Music.  Charles  is  very  proud. 

BSO  Business  Partner  of  the  Month 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  more  than  400 
businesses  and  corporations  that  support  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.?  You  can 
lend  your  support  to  the  BSO  by  supporting 
the  companies  who  support  us.  Each  month, 
we  will  spotlight  one  of  our  corporate  sup¬ 
porters  as  the  BSO  Business  Partner  of  the 
Month.  This  month's  partner  is  Wolf  & 
Company.  Wolf  &  Company  is  entering  its 
second  century  providing  assurance,  tax,  risk 


management,  and  business  advisory  services 
throughout  the  northeast.  Clients  can  expect 
direct  involvement  from  the  firm's  owners 
and  senior  management,  and  responsive 
service  from  a  multi-disciplinary  team.  Their 
collaborative  service  strategy  enables  them 
to  develop  a  deep  understanding  of  clients 
and  their  business  needs,  and  to  maximize 
opportunities  while  navigating  any  potential 
obstacles.  Wolf's  areas  of  focus  include 
financial  institutions,  investment  advisors, 
family  businesses,  employee  benefit  plans, 
technology  companies,  high-net-worth  indi¬ 
viduals,  educational  institutions,  and  public 
companies.  The  firm  employs  over  175  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  has  offices  in  Boston  and 
Springfield,  MA,  and  Albany,  NY.  Wolf  is  reg¬ 
istered  with  and  inspected  by  the  PCAOB, 
and  is  a  member  of  PKF  North  America,  a 
national  and  international  affiliation  of  CPA 
firms.  Wolf  &  Company  is  proud  to  continue 
to  support  the  BSO  Business  Partners  program. 
For  more  information  about  becoming  a  BSO 
Business  Partner,  contact  Rich  Mahoney, 
Director  of  Boston  Business  Partners  at  (617) 
638-9277  or  at  rmahoney@bso.org. 

Go  Behind  the  Scenes; 

Symphony  Hall  Tours 

Get  a  rare  opportunity  to  go  behind  the  scenes 
at  Symphony  Hall  with  a  free,  guided  tour 
offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers.  Throughout  Symphony  season, 
experienced  volunteer  guides  discuss  the  his¬ 
tory  and  traditions  of  the  BSO  and  its  world- 
famous  home,  historic  Symphony  Hall,  while 
they  lead  participants  through  public  and 
selected  "behind-the-scenes"  areas  of  the 
building.  Free  walk-up  tours  lasting  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hour  take  place  this  fall  on  five 
Saturdays  at  2  p.m.  (October  8,  22;  Novem¬ 
ber  5, 19;  December  3)  and  nine  Wednesdays 
at  4  p.m.  (October  5, 12, 19,  26;  November  2, 
9, 16,  30;  December  7).  All  tours  begin  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  lobby  of  Symphony 
Hall.  Special  group  tours— free  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  school  and  community  groups,  or  at  a 
minimal  charge  for  tours  arranged  by  com¬ 
mercial  tour  operators— can  be  scheduled  in 
advance  (the  BSO's  schedule  permitting). 
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Make  your  individual  or  group  tour  reserva¬ 
tions  today  by  visiting  bso.org,  by  contacting 
the  BSAV  office  at  (617)  638-9390,  or  by 
e-mailing  bsav@bso.org. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  Assistant  Conductor  Marcelo  Lehninger 
leads  the  New  England  Conservatory  Phil- 
harmonia  in  the  overture  to  Mozart's  Die 
Zauberflote,  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  88,  and 
Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  6,  Pastoral,  on 
Wednesday,  October  26,  at  8  p.m.  at  NEC's 
Jordan  Hall.  Admission  is  free. 

BSO  assistant  principal  oboe  Keisuke  Wakao 
is  soloist  in  John  Williams's  Oboe  Concerto 
with  the  Longy  Conservatory  Orchestra  under 
Julian  Pellicano  on  a  program  also  featuring 
the  overture  to  Verdi's  La  forza  del  destino  and 
Saint-Saens's  Organ  Symphony  (No.  3)  on 
Friday,  October  28,  at  8  p.m.  at  First  Church, 

11  Garden  Street,  Cambridge.  Admission  is 
free,  but  tickets  are  required.  Call  (617)  876- 
0956,  ext.  1500,  for  more  information. 

The  Walden  Chamber  Players,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  include  BSO  musicians  Tatiana  Dimi- 
triades  and  Alexander  Velinzon,  violins, 
Thomas  Martin,  clarinet,  and  Richard  Ranti, 
bassoon,  perform  Dvorak's  Terzetto  in  C, 
Opus  74,  Borodin's  String  Quartet  No.  2  in  D 
(with  cellist  Zlatomir  Fung,  winner  of  the  2011 
Walden  Chamber  Players  Young  Artist  Com¬ 
petition),  and  Mendelssohn's  E  minor  string 
quartet,  Opus  44,  No.  2,  on  Sunday,  Octo¬ 
ber  30,  at  4  p.m.  at  Wilson  Chapel,  Andover 
Newton  Theological  School,  210  Herrick  Road, 
Newton  Centre.  Tickets  are  $15  for  adults, 

$5  for  students,  children  under  12  free.  To 
reserve  tickets,  call  (617)  744-0452. 

Ronald  Knudsen  leads  the  New  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  in  the  first  of  their  2011-12  "Family 
Discovery"  concerts  on  Sunday,  October  30, 
at  3  p.m.  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  848 
Beacon  Street,  Newton  Centre.  Entitled 
"Ghosts  &  Goblins,"  the  program  features 
Halloween-themed  music,  and  audience 
members  are  encouraged  to  wear  costumes. 
Tickets  are  $15,  with  discounts  for  seniors, 


students,  and  families.  For  more  information, 
or  to  order  tickets,  call  (617)  527-9717  or  visit 
newphil.org. 

Founded  by  BSO  cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  the 
Boston  Artists  Ensemble  performs  Boccherini's 
String  Quintet  in  D,  Opus  29,  No.  1,  Brahms's 
String  Sextet  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Opus  18,  and 
Schoenberg's  Verklarte  Nacht,  Opus  4,  on 
Sunday,  November  6,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  Trinity 
Church  in  Newton  Centre  and  on  Friday, 
November  11,  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Peabody  Essex 
Museum  in  Salem.  Joining  Mr.  Miller  are  vio¬ 
linists  Yura  Lee  and  Irina  Muresanu,  violists 
Marcus  Thompson  and  Lila  Brown,  and  BSO 
cellist  Blaise  Dejardin.  Tickets  are  $24,  with 
discounts  for  seniors  and  students.  For  more 
information,  visit  bostonartistsensemble.org 
or  call  (617)  964-6553. 

The  Information  Table: 

Find  Out  What’s  Happening 
At  the  BSO 

Are  you  interested  in  upcoming  BSO  concert 
information?  Special  events  at  Symphony 
Hall?  BSO  youth  activities?  Stop  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  table  in  the  Peter  &  Anne  Brooke 
Corridor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
of  Symphony  Hall  (orchestra  level).  There 
you  will  find  the  latest  performance,  mem¬ 
bership,  and  Symphony  Hall  information 
provided  by  knowledgeable  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 
The  BSO  Information  Table  is  staffed  before 
each  concert  and  during  intermission. 

Comings  and  Goings... 

Please  note  that  latecomers  will  be  seated 
by  the  patron  service  staff  during  the  first 
convenient  pause  in  the  program.  In  addition, 
please  also  note  that  patrons  who  leave  the 
hall  during  the  performance  will  not  be 
allowed  to  reenter  until  the  next  convenient 
pause  in  the  program,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
performers  or  other  audience  members  while 
the  concert  is  in  progress.  We  thank  you  for 
your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 


ARBELLA  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Arbella  is  committed  to  supporting  charitable 
organizations  that  work  so  hard  to  positively 
impact  the  lives  of  those  around  them.  We  are 
proud  to  be  local  and  to  help  our  neighbors, 
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individuals  and  families  in  our  communities. 
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ON  DISPLAY  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

This  season’s  BSO  Archives  exhibit,  located  throughout  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony 
levels  of  the  building,  displays  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Archives’  holdings,  which 
documents  countless  facets  of  the  orchestra’s  history — music  directors,  players  and 
instrument  sections,  and  composers,  as  well  as  the  world-famous  acoustics,  architec¬ 
tural  features,  and  multi-faceted  history  of  Symphony  Hall. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  EXHIBIT  INCLUDE,  ON  THE  ORCHESTRA  LEVEL  OF 
SYMPHONY  HALL: 

•  display  cases  in  the  Hatch  Corridor  spotlighting  two  works  commissioned  by  the 
BSO  in  conjunction  with  its  50th  anniversary  during  the  1930-31  season,  Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony  of  Psalms”  and  Prokofiev’s  Symphony  No.  4 

•  display  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  focusing  on  BSO  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  the  formation  of  the  BSO’s  first  Board  of  Trustees  in  1918 

•  also  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  architec¬ 
tural  details  of  the  clerestory  windows  in  Symphony  Hall  that  were  refurbished  and 
reopened  in  2009 

EXHIBITS  ON  THE  FIRST-BALCONY  LEVEL  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL  INCLUDE: 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  trombone 
section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO's  flute  section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  search  for  a  new  music  director  in  1918,  leading  to 
the  appointment  of  the  BSO’s  first  French  conductor,  Henri  Rabaud 

•  a  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  history  of  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  focusing  particularly  on  dance  performances,  musical  recitals,  and  travelogues 


TOP  OF  PAGE,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

Roy  Harris  with  members  of  the  BSO's  trombone  section  in  February  1943,  when  the  BSO  premiered 
his  Symphony  No.  S  (photograph  by  Elizabeth  Timberman) 

Record  cover  for  the  BSO's  1950  RCA  Victor  commercial  recording  of  Prokofiev's  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 
featuring  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  narrator 

Publicity  photo  for  a  Symphony  Hall  appearance  by  Russian  ballerina  Anna  Pavlova,  c. 1920-2 1 
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FIRST  VIOLINS 

Malcolm  Lowe 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  McIntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexander  Velinzon 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L,  and 
Bruce  A,  Beal  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C. 
Paley  chair 

Jennie  Shames* 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment* 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn 
Berenson  Family  chair 

Tatiana  Dimitriades* 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 

Si-Jing  Huang* 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
chair 

Nicole  Monahan* 

Mary  B.  Saltonstall  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Wendy  Putnam* 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 


BERNARD  HAITINK 

LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Conductor  Emeritus 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Xin  Ding* 

Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Glen  Cherry* 

Yuncong  Zhang* 

SECOND  VIOLINS 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Robb 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Knudsen 

David  H.  and  Edith  C.  Howie 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken* 

Aza  Raykhtsaum  * 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bonnie  Bewick*5 

James  Cooke* 

Victor  Romanul  *5 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 

Catherine  French  * 

Jason  Horowitz* 

Julianne  Lee* 

Ala  Jojatu  * 

VIOLAS 

Steven  Ansell 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director  Laureate 


Cathy  Basrak 
Assistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Robert  Barnes 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Mark  Ludwig* 

Rachel  Fagerburg* 

Kazuko  Matsusaka  * 

Rebecca  Gitter* 

CELLOS 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sato  Knudsen 

Mischa  Nieland  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mihail  Jojatu 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

Jonathan  Miller* 

Owen  Young* 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L. 
Comille  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Mickey  Katz* 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexandre  Lecarme* 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 
Music  Director 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Adam  Esbensen  * 

Blaise  Dejardin  * 

BASSES 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Levy 

Leith  Family  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
James  Orleans* 

Todd  Seeber* 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Stovall* 

FLUTES 

Elizabeth  Rowe 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Clint  Foreman 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Elizabeth  Ostling 
Associate  Principal 

Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


THOMAS  WILKINS 

Germeshausen  Foundation 
Youth  and  Family  Concerts 
Conductor 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


photos  by  Michael  J.  Lutch 


PICCOLO 

Cynthia  Meyers 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

OBOES 

John  Ferrillo 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mark  McEwen 

James  and  Tina  Collias  chair 

Keisuke  Wakao 
Assistant  Principal 
Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

ENGLISH  HORN 

Robert  Sheena 

Beranek  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

CLARINETS 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Michael  Wayne 

Thomas  Martin 

Associate  Principal  & 

E-flat  clarinet 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K. 

Davis  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

BASS  CLARINET 

Craig  Nordstrom 

BASSOONS 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Suzanne  Nelsen 

John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald 
chair 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 
Diana  Osgood  Tottenham/ 
Hamilton  Osgood  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

CONTRABASSOON 

Gregg  Henegar 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

HORNS 

James  Sommerville 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg/Edna  S. 
Kalman  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Rachel  Childers 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Jason  Snider 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley 
Family  chair 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 
chair 

TRUMPETS 

Thomas  Rolfs 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Wright 

Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 


Thomas  Siders 

Assistant  Principal 
Kathryn  H.  and  Edward  M. 
Lupean  chair 

Michael  Martin 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TROMBONES 

Toby  Oft 

Principal 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Stephen  Lange 

BASS  TROMBONE 

Douglas  Yeo 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TUBA 

Mike  Roylance 

Principal 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

TIMPANI 

Timothy  Genis 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

PERCUSSION 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Daniel  Bauch 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

chair 

(position  vacant) 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Barbara  Lee  chair 


HARP 

Jessica  Zhou 

Nicholas  and  Thalia  Zervas  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  by 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon 

VOICE  AND  CHORUS 

John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Conductor 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

LIBRARIANS 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

William  Shisler 

John  Perkel 

ASSISTANT 

CONDUCTORS 

Marcelo  Lehninger 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sean  Newhouse 

PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 
Timothy  Tsukamoto 

Assistant  Personnel  Managers 

STAGE  MANAGER 

John  Demick 

*  participating  in  a  system 
of  rotated  seating 
§  on  sabbatical  leave 
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Arrive  On  A  High  Note 

The  Commonwealth  Way 


Music  moves  the  soul. 
Commonwealth  moves  you  wherever 
you  need  to  go  with  virtuoso  service. 

Commonwealth  provides  the  finest 
chauffeured  transportation  services 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  all  around 
the  globe. 

We're  also  proud  of  our  history 
of  supporting  our  environment, 
our  community  and  its  cultural 
foundations. 


; 

Commonwealth  Worldwide  is  honored  to  be 
the  Official  Chauffeured  Transportation  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops. 

V _ _ _ 


OMMONWEALTH  WORLDWIDE 

CHAUFFEURED  TRANSPORTATION 


SM 


Six  time  winner  of  Inc.  Magazine's  ICIC  Top  100  Fastest  Growing 
Inner  City  Companies  in  the  U.S.  and  Boston  Magazine's 
Four  time  winner  of  the  Best  of  Boston  Award  for  "Best  Car  Service." 


BESTOF 

BOSTON- 

2009 

Boaton  rraqparm 


800.558.5466  or  617.779.1919  •  commonwealthlimo.com 


^  A  BSO  Player’s  Perspective 


This  interview  with  BSO  bass  trombonist  Douglas  Yeo—who  joined  the  BSO  in  1985,  occupies 
the  John  Moors  Cabot  Chair  on  the  orchestra's  roster,  and  recently  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  BSO  following  the  2012  Tanglewood  season— is  the  first  in  a  series  of  interviews  with 
BSO  members  that  will  appear  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  program  book  throughout 
the  season.  To  learn  more  about  Douglas  Yeo,  please  visit  his  website  at  yeodoug.com. 

What  has  playing  in  the  BSO  meant  to  you  as  a  person  and  as  a  musician? 

When  I  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1985  it  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  long-held 
dream.  As  a  young  trombonist  growing  up  in  and  around  New  York  City  (full  disclosure: 

I  was  NEVER  a  Yankees  fan!),  the  BSO  was  my  favorite  orchestra.  I  had  several  LP  record¬ 
ings  of  the  BSO,  particularly  the  Tchaikovsky  symphonies  4,  5,  and  6  conducted 
by  Charles  Munch  and  Pierre  Monteux,  that  were  a  real  inspiration  to  me.  In 
1973,  I  wrote  in  my  high  school  yearbook  that  my  goal  someday  was  to  play  in 
the  Boston  Symphony.  In  1985,  that  dream  came  true. 


What  do  you  think  distinguishes  the  BSO  from  other  great  orchestras? 

For  me  the  list  is  very  clear  and  specific:  the  finest  concert  hall  in  the  world, 
Symphony  Hall;  the  three  distinct  seasons  of  Symphony,  Pops,  and  Tanglewood 
that  appeal  to  a  broad  variety  of  concertgoers;  the  orchestra's  superb  musicians 
who  also  have  the  highest  quality  musical  instruments;  a  roster  of  inspired  and 
inspiring  conductors  and  music  directors;  a  management,  staff,  and  Boards  of  Trustees 
and  Overseers  who  understand  what  is  needed  to  keep  the  BSO  at  the  highest  artistic 
level;  and  a  devoted  audience  and  a  huge  cadre  of  volunteers  who  support  the  BSO  in 
many  different  kinds  of  tangible  ways. 


What  distinguishes  a  great  conductor  from  a  good  one? 

I  have  always  said  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  conductors:  conductors  who  make  you  play 
well  and  conductors  who  make  you  WANT  to  play  well.  We  in  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
professionals,  and  we  will  play  well  for  any  conductor,  whether  it  be  Big  Bird  or  Leonard 
Bernstein.  But  there  are  some  conductors— each  player  will  have  his  or  her  own  list  but 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  several  common  denominators  among  all  of  us— who, 
because  of  the  force  of  their  personality,  their  manner  of  communicating  with  the  orches¬ 
tra,  their  knowledge  of  the  music,  and  the  "moment''  that  we  share— can  inspire  a  very 
unique  kind  of  special  performance.  I  would  put  Seiji  Ozawa,  James  Levine,  Bernard 
Haitink,  Simon  Rattle,  John  Williams,  Kurt  Sanderling,  and  Leonard  Bernstein  on  my  short 
list  of  that  type  of  uniquely  gifted  conductor  who  can/could  raise  the  level  of  BSO  and 
Pops  performance  because  the  players  have  heightened  attention  from  a  desire  to  per¬ 
sonally  please  the  conductor  because  he  brings  so  much— some  of  which  is  simply  a 
mystery  and  I  cannot  explain— to  our  shared  experience. 


What  sorts  of  changes  have  you  seen  during  your  time  with  the  orchestra? 

Over  75%  of  the  BSO's  members  have  changed  since  I  joined  the  orchestra.  Over  the 
years,  my  colleagues  have  been  a  great  inspiration  to  me,  and  I  have  learned  so  much 
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from  many  of  them  who  were  in  the  BSO  when  I  joined  the  orchestra  but  have  since 
retired  (for  example,  former  concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  timpanist  Vic  Firth) 
or  passed  away  (such  as  former  principals  Harold  Wright,  clarinet,  and  Sherman  Walt, 
bassoon).  Other  colleagues  who  are  no  longer  with  us  were  "characters"  who  gave  the 
orchestra  a  different  kind  of  personality  (like  bass  players  John  Barwicki  and  Leslie  "Tiny" 
Martin).  My  section  has  completely  changed  since  I  joined  the  orchestra— I  now  find 
myself  the  oldest  brass  player  in  the  BSO— so  I  enjoy  both  the  exhilaration  of  working 
with  my  new,  younger,  low  brass  section  colleagues  (Toby  Oft,  Stephen  Lange,  and  Mike 
Roylance)  and  miss  aspects  of  the  longtime  collaboration  I  had  with  my  now  retired  col¬ 
leagues  (Ronald  Barron,  Norman  Bolter,  and  Chester  Schmitz).  There  have  been  changes 
to  Symphony  Hall  as  well— for  instance— the  opening  of  the  clerestory  windows  that 
now  bring  the  beauty  of  natural  light  back  into  the  Hall  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
Hindemith  famously  said,  "The  old  is  not  good  because  it  is  past,  nor  the  new  supreme 
because  we  live  with  it."  Change  is  inevitable,  so  I  cherish  the  good  of  the  past  that  hope¬ 
fully  informs  my  enjoyment  of  the  present.  The  BSO's  history  is  not  a  dry,  stuffy  artifact; 
it  is  all  around  us  as  a  living,  breathing  inspiration  to  what  we  do  on  stage  right  now. 

What  repertoire  do  you  find  particularly  challenging  or  difficult,  and  why? 

Certain  kinds  of  "new  music"— Elliott  Carter's  oeuvre  comes  to  mind— is  tremendously 
demanding  mentally,  as  good  performance  requires  phenomenal  attention  to  the  mathe¬ 
matical  placement  of  every  note.  Trombone  players  love  to  play  as  much  as  possible,  so 
pieces  like  Mahler's  Symphony  5,  Mozart's  Requiem,  and  the  Schubert  Great  C  major 
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Douglas  Yeo  (right)  with  his 
BSO  trombone  colleagues 
Toby  Oft  and  Stephen  Lange 


symphony  stand  out  as  pieces  that  utilize  our  "voice"  more  than  most  and  are  great  fun 
to  play  despite  the  considerable  challenge  of  lengthy  "face  time"  with  the  trombone.  Too, 
our  section— both  the  section  I  joined  and  the  new  section  I'm  a  part  of  today— has  had 
a  special  affinity  for  soft  playing,  so  the  beautiful  chorales  in  the  Brahms  and  Schumann 
symphonies  are  always  something  I  look  forward  to  because  of  the  challenge  of  being 
under  the  microscope  of  sensitive,  nuanced  ensemble  playing. 

Aside  from  the  instrument  itself,  what  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  being  a  member  of 
the  BSO's  trombone  section  differs  from  the  experience  of  players  in  other  sections  of  the 
orchestra? 

Trombones  are  usually  a  supportive  voice,  and  composers  most  often  use  us  to  play  either 
very  loudly  or  very,  very  softly.  Both  are  challenging.  For  example,  the  Brahms  Symphony 
No.  1,  where  we  sit  silently  for  the  first  three  movements  and  our  first  entrance— in  the 
finale— is  a  very  soft,  exposed  chorale.  Sitting  for  thirty  minutes  waiting  for  that  moment 
provides  an  opportunity  for  many  thoughts  to  go  through  your  mind!  Also,  our  section 
has  only  three  players,  and  we  play  together  on  nearly  all  repertoire— as  opposed  to 
other  wind  and  brass  sections  that  often  use  just  two  members  of  the  section  at  a  time, 
or  rotate  chairs  with  both  the  principal  and  associate/assistant  principal  player  playing 
the  first  part.  Because  Toby  and  Steve  (and  Ron  and  Norman  before  them)  play  together 
with  me  all  the  time— sitting  in  the  same  positions  in  our  same  chairs— we  have  been 
able  to  develop  an  extremely  close  working  relationship.  A  by-product  of  that  will  be 
several  trio  concerts  our  trombone  section  will  give  in  March  2012,  sponsored  by  the 
BSO  as  part  of  the  orchestra's  Community  Concert  series. 

What  are  some  of  your  other  interests  and  activities,  and  how  do  they  factor  into  your  work 
with  the  orchestra? 

I  always  tell  my  students  that  for  every  hour  they  spend  in  the  practice  room,  they  need 
two  hours  out  of  it,  doing  other  things— experiencing  nature,  exploring  other  arts,  cheer- 
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What  concerts  have  you  played  that  you've  found  particularly  memorable? 

In  over  twenty-six  years  with  the  BSO  and  Boston  Pops,  a  comprehensive  list  of  my  most 

memorable  concerts  is  simply  too  big  for  the  program  book  to  hold.  But  a  few  come  to 

mind  as  standing  out  as  unforgettable: 

•  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  1  with  Leonard  Bernstein  in  1985  during  my  first  summer  at 
Tanglewood,  and  the  "Sea  Interludes"  from  Benjamin  Britten's  Peter  Grimes  in  what  turned 
out  to  be  Bernstein's  final  concert  five  years  later,  also  at  Tanglewood. 

•  An  electrifying  performance  of  Berlioz's  Requiem  with  Seiji  Ozawa  in  Carnegie  Hall,  just 
weeks  after  the  9/11  attacks. 

•  Haydn's  The  Creation  with  Sir  Simon  Rattle  in  an  ebullient  performance  that  captured 
unspeakable  joy. 

•  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  Wagner's  The  Flying  Dutchman,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8  with 
James  Levine,  where  I  experienced  some  of  the  most  remarkable  singing  I  have  ever  heard. 

•  Schubert’s  Great  C  major  symphony,  Bruckner's  Symphony  No.  3,  and  Shostakovich's 
Symphony  No.  15  conducted  by  Kurt  Sanderling— a  maestro  with  "old  world"  perspective 
and  gravitas. 

•  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2  in  Salzburg  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Jessye  Norman,  where  the 
audience's  prolonged,  enthusiastic  ovation  continued  even  as  the  orchestra  was  boarding 
busses  to  return  to  our  hotel. 

■  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9  conducted  by  Roger  Norrington— a  controversial  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  I  found  exhilarating  in  its  freshness. 

•  A  performance  of  Mozart's  Requiem  with  James  Levine,  where  our  trombone  section 
utilized  German  trombones  that  give  a  special  kind  of  warmth  that  blended  so  beautifully 
with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 

■  Performances  of  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  7  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Bernard  Haitink,  where 
my  first-movement  duet  with  my  former  BSO  trombone  colleague  Norman  Bolter— who 
played  tenor  horn  in  those  performances— stands  out  as  a  testament  to  the  deep  connec¬ 
tion  two  players  can  have  when  playing  great  music. 

■  Recording  the  "Scherzo  for  Motorcycle  and  Orchestra"  from  Indiana  Jones  and  the  Last 
Crusade  by  John  Williams,  with  John  conducting  the  Boston  Pops— a  new  piece  that  came 
to  the  orchestra  by  fax  from  the  copyist  just  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  recording  ses¬ 
sion  and  was  recorded  with  no  rehearsal  with  white-hot  intensity. 

•  Bernard  Haitink  conducting  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  2  with  the  BSO  in  Amsterdam— a 
moment  in  time  that  stood  out  as  a  representation  of  the  tremendous  love  and  respect 
between  him  and  the  orchestra  and  how  a  transcendent  performance  can  come  together 
as  a  result. 

•  Playing  the  pre-game  show  with  the  Boston  Pops  and  Keith  Lockhart  for  Super  Bowl 
XXXVI  in  New  Orleans,  and  enjoying  the  game  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  New  England 
Patriots  owner  Robert  Kraft,  who  gave  a  ticket  to  every  member  of  the  orchestra  so  we 
could  see  the  winning  field  goal  come  right  to  us  in  our  end  zone  seats  as  the  Patriots 
took  their  first  Super  Bowl  title. 
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ing  at  sporting  events,  and  such— so  they  can  bring  other  types  of  beauty,  joy,  love,  pain, 
and  experience  to  inform  their  playing.  I  practice  what  I  preach.  My  wife  and  I  love  hiking 
in  the  great  National  Parks  of  the  American  west,  and  we  spend  many  vacations  hiking 
in  Zion,  Grand  Canyon,  Glacier,  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  Arches,  and  many  other  parks. 
Acadia  National  Park  in  Maine,  where  we  ride  our  tandem  mountain  bicycle,  is  another 
of  our  favorite  places.  Seeing  God's  great  canvas  of  creation  up  close  inspires  me  as  a 
performer  as  I  hike  among  mountains,  valleys,  lakes,  and  other  natural  formations  that 
are  staggering  in  their  size  and  beauty. 

I  also  enjoy  researching  and  writing  about  historical  brass  instruments,  and  have  for 
many  years  played  the  serpent  and  ophicleide— historical,  19th-century  instruments— 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the  BSO  in  performances  of  pieces  like 
Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  and  Reformation  Symphony,  and  Berlioz's 
Messe  solennelle  and  The  Damnation  of  Faust.  I  even  played  a  Concerto  for  Serpent  with 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  several  years  ago.  Playing  instruments  that  were  so 
important  and  common  long  ago  but  which  are  not  so  familiar  to  modern  ears  has  given 
our  audiences  a  chance  to  hear  unique  sounds  that  are  so  old  that  they  are  new. 

And  as  I  am  now  in  my  final  season  with  the  BSO— I  will  be  retiring  from  the  orchestra 
at  the  end  of  the  2012  Tanglewood  season  and  taking  up  the  position  of  Professor  of  Trom¬ 
bone  at  Arizona  State  University— I  will  treasure  every  minute  of  the  coming  months 
while  on  stage  with  my  colleagues  in  our  performances  at  Symphony  Hall,  Tanglewood, 
and  on  tour.  I  could  not  have  asked  for  a  more  satisfying,  meaningful,  and  enjoyable 
career  as  a  performer  of  the  trombone,  and  my  decades  in  the  BSO  will  continue  to 
inform  my  teaching  as  I  work  to  encourage  and  challenge  the  next  generation  of  young 
musicians,  some  of  whom  may  already  have  written  in  their  high  school  yearbooks  that 
one  of  their  goals  in  life  is  to  play  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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WE  SALUTE 

the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  Rich  History 
of  Enhancing  Lives. 


We  Look  Forward  to  Doing  the  Same  for  Boston-Area  Seniors. 

. ;  '  ...  ....  • .  .*•  .  ■ 


Waterstone  at  Wellesley, 
Retirement  Living  for 
Independent  Seniors. 
Opening  Spring  2012. 


Distinctive  Culture.  Active  Lifestyle. 

83  Apartments  of  Distinction. 

Five-Star  Amenities.  Concierge  Service. 
Gourmet,  Chef-Inspired  Dining. 

Indoor  Pool.  Pub. 

Heated  Parking  Garage. 

Salon  &  Spa. 


Now  accepting  reservations  for  membership 
in  Club  27,  our  exclusive  founders  group  where 


T 


members  enjoy  pre-construction  pricing,  best 
apartment  choices  and  special  incentives. 


www.WaterstoneAtWellesley.com 

Visit  our  Welcome  Center 
for  a  preview  of  the 
exclusive  senior  lifestyle  at 
40  Washington  Street  in 
Wellesley. 


WATERSTONE 

AT  WELLESLEY 

781.236.3448 

27  Washington  Street,  Wellesley 


BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

131st  season,  2011-2012 

Thursday,  October  20,  8pm  |  the  eloise  and  Raymond  h.  ostrander 

MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

Friday,  October  21, 1:30pm 

Saturday,  October  22,  8pm  |  in  memory  of  Charles  Jacobs 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 

Please  note  that  pianist  Yefim  Bronfman  has  been  advised  by  his  doctors  not  to  perform  for 
one  week  while  recuperating  from  a  finger  injury,  and  so  will  be  unable  to  appear  in  these 
concerts.  We  are  fortunate  that  pianist  Nicholas  Angelich,  who  is  making  his  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  debut,  has  graciously  agreed  to  replace  Mr.  Bronfman  as  soloist  in  Brahms's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  2  on  short  notice.  Please  note,  too,  that  the  order  for  this  all-Brahms  program 
has  been  reversed,  with  the  concerto  on  the  first  half  and  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  3  after  the 
intermission.  A  biography  of  Mr.  Angelich  appears  on  the  other  side  of  this  sheet. 

ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 

PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  2  IN  B-FLAT,  OPUS  83 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante 
Allegro  grazioso 

NICHOLAS  ANGELICH 

{INTERMISSION} 

SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  F,  OPUS  90 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante 
Poco  Allegretto 
Allegro— Un  poco  sostenuto 


UBS  IS  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 

The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:25. 

Concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on  a  Stradivarius  violin,  known  as  the  "Lafont,"  generously  donated 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  the  O'Block  Family. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Pianos,  selected  exclusively  for  Symphony  Hall. 

Special  thanks  to  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts,  and 
Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters, 
the  late  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Nicholas  Angelich 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  these  concerts,  Nicholas  Angelich  was  born 
in  the  U.S.  in  1970  and  began  studying  piano  at  age  five;  he  played  his  first  concert  two  years 
later,  performing  Mozart's  Piano  Concerto  No.  21,  K.467.  At  thirteen  he  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  studied  with  Aldo  Ciccolini,  Yvonne  Loriod,  and  Michel 
Beroff,  and  won  first  prize  for  piano  and  chamber  music.  He  also  participated  in  master 
classes  with  Leon  Fleisher,  Dmitri  Bashkirov,  and  Maria  Joao  Pires,  and  was  a  resident 
of  the  International  Piano  Foundation  of  Cadennabia  in  Italy.  Mr.  Angelich  is  a  prizewin¬ 
ner  of  numerous  piano  competitions,  including  the  International  Piano  Competition  R. 
Casadesus  in  Cleveland  and  the  International  Piano  Competition  Gina  Bachauer  in 
Utah.  In  June  2003  he  received  the  International  Klavierfestival  Ruhr-Young  Talent 
Award  from  Leon  Fleisher.  This  season  he  also  makes  his  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 
performing  Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  under  Gianandrea  Noseda.  This  past  sum¬ 
mer,  Virgin  Classics  released  his  highly  anticipated  recording  of  Bach's  Goldberg  Variations. 
Nicholas  Angelich  made  his  debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Kurt  Masur  at 
Lincoln  Center  in  2003.  Recent  seasons  have  included  his  recital  debut  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum's  concert  and  lecture  series;  his  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  debut  under  Stephane 
Deneve;  his  Philadelphia  Orchestra  debut  performing  Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  under 
Yannick  Nezet-Seguin;  and  Beethoven's  Emperor  Concerto  with  Charles  Dutoit  and  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Internationally  he  has  performed  with  the  major  French  orchestras, 
the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Monte-Carlo,  Orchestre  de  Liege,  Saint  Petersburg  Symphony, 
SWR  Baden-Baden,  Frankfurt  Radio  Orchestra,  Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  Stuttgart  Radio 
Orchestra,  Seoul  Philharmonic,  and  on  tour  with  the  London  Philharmonic.  North  American 
engagements  have  included  the  Orchestre  Metropolitan  de  Montreal,  Montreal  Symphony, 
the  Atlanta  Symphony  under  Hugh  Wolff,  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  under  Paavo  Jarvi,  Stephane 
Deneve,  and  Ivan  Fischer,  and  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  under  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos.  Vladimir 
Jurowski  invited  him  to  play  with  the  Russian  National  Orchestra  for  their  opening  concert  of 
the  2007-08  season.  Also  with  Yannick  Nezet-Seguin  he  made  his  BBC  Proms  debut  with  the 
Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra  and  performed  Mozart's  D  minor  piano  concerto,  K.466,  at  the 
Mostly  Mozart  Festival.  In  recital,  Mr.  Angelich  has  performed  works  of  Beethoven  and  Liszt  in 
Europe  and  North  America  and  has  gained  recognition  for  his  interpretation  of  20th-century 
music,  including  works  by  Rachmaninoff,  Prokofiev,  Shostakovich,  Bartok,  Ravel,  Messiaen, 
Stockhausen,  Boulez,  Tanguy,  and  Pierre  Henry,  who  dedicated  his  composition  Concerto  for 
Piano  without  Orchestra  to  Mr.  Angelich.  His  chamber  collaborations  include  critically  acclaimed 
performances  with  Dimitri  Sitkovetsky,  Joshua  Bell,  Gerard  Causse,  Alexander  Kniazev,  Jian 
Wang,  Paul  Meyer,  the  Ysaye  and  Prazak  quartets,  and  Gautier  and  Renaud  Capucon.  His 
recording  of  the  Brahms  piano  trios  with  the  Capucons  for  Virgin  Classics  was  awarded  the 
German  Record  Critics'  Prize,  and  he  has  also  released  recordings  for  Harmonia  Mundi,  Lyrinx, 
and  Mirare,  featuring  works  by  Beethoven,  Liszt,  Ravel,  and  Rachmaninoff. 
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BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ljist  season ,  2011-2012 


Thursday,  October  20,  8pm  |  the  eloise  and  Raymond  h.  Ostrander 

MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

Friday,  October  21, 1:30pm 

Saturday,  October  22,  8pm  |  in  memory  of  Charles  Jacobs 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 

ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 

SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  F,  OPUS  90 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante 
Poco  Allegretto 
Allegro— Un  poco  sostenuto 

{INTERMISSION} 

PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  2  IN  B-FLAT,  OPUS  83 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante 
Allegro  grazioso 

YEFIM  BRONFMAN 


UBS  IS  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 

The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:25. 

Concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on  a  Stradivarius  violin,  known  as  the  "Lafont,"  generously  donated 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  the  O'Block  Family. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Pianos,  selected  exclusively  for  Symphony  Hall. 

Special  thanks  to  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts,  and 
Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters, 
the  late  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting  devices, 
pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 
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The  Program  in  Brief. . . 

This  all-Brahms  program  led  by  Kurt  Masur  features  two  works  from  a  composer  at  the 
peak  of  his  mastery.  He  had  solidified  his  position  as  the  most  important  German  com¬ 
poser  in  the  symphonic  tradition  by  finally  completing  and  premiering  his  Symphony 
No.  1  in  1876— three  years  after  his  fortieth  birthday.  New  orchestral  works  thereafter 
appeared  in  quick  succession.  The  Symphony  No.  2  followed  in  1878,  the  same  year  he 
began  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  which  he  completed  in  1881.  In  1880  he  wrote  the 
Academic  Festival  and  Tragic  overtures;  between  1883  and  1887  he  wrote  his  final  three 
orchestral  works:  the  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies,  and  the  Double  Concerto  for  violin, 
cello,  and  orchestra. 

As  with  his  First  and  Second  symphonies,  Brahms  wrote  his  Third  and  Fourth  as  a  con¬ 
trasting  pair  in  successive  years.  He  began  the  Third  in  summer  1882,  finishing  it  the 
following  summer  in  Wiesbaden.  It  was  premiered  that  December  under  Hans  Richter 
in  Vienna  and  within  three  months  had  made  its  way  around  Germany— to  Berlin,  where 
it  was  led  by  Brahms's  old  friend  Joseph  Joachim  at  the  Academy  of  Music  and  performed 
twice  later  that  same  month  by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic;  and  to  Wiesbaden,  Leipzig, 
Cologne,  and  Meiningen.  Brahms  was,  in  fact,  somewhat  taken  aback  by  its  nearly 
unleavened  success,  and  was  soon  describing  the  symphony— not  altogether  in  jest — 
as  "too  famous."  The  Third  is  the  most  compact  and  concise  of  Brahms's  symphonies, 
somewhat  of  a  throwback  in  the  era  of  Bruckner  and  Tchaikovsky. 

By  contrast,  Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  is  one  of  the  biggest  concertos  in  the  reper¬ 
toire,  largely  due  to  the  composer's  decision  to  make  it  a  four-movement  work,  rather 
than  the  expected  and  typical  three  (as  his  already  very  large  Concerto  No.  1  had  been). 
Brahms  added  a  big  scherzo  to  the  usual  fast-slow-fast  movement  pattern,  inserting  it 
between  the  first-movement  Allegro  and  the  slow  movement.  This  addition  underlines 
the  essentially  symphonic  use  of  the  orchestra  in  this  piece  as  well  as  the  unique  balance 
struck  between  ensemble  and  soloist. 

Brahms  himself  was  soloist  in  the  public  premiere  of  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  which 
took  place  in  Budapest  with  the  Orchestra  of  the  National  Theater  in  November  1881. 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  j  in  F,  Opus  go 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS  was  born  in  the  free  city  of  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna 
on  April  3,  1897.  He  completed  his  Third  Symphony  during  a  stay  at  Wiesbaden  in  the  summer  of 
1883;  the  second  and  third  movements  may  date  back  to  a  never-completed  “Faust”  project  on 
which  Brahms  was  working  in  1880-81.  Hans  Richter  led  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  in  the  first 
performance  of  the  F  major  symphony  on  December  2,  1883. 

BRAHMS'S  SYMPHONY  NO.  3  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 


Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  writing  to  Brahms  from  Leipzig  on  February  11, 1884: 

Ah,  the  bitter,  bitter  parting!  We  are  in  the  act  of  sending  away  our  dear,  dear  sym¬ 
phony.  Yesterday  was  Sunday,  when  the  parcel  should  have  been  taken  to  post 
before  11  o'clock,  but  I  couldn't  bear  it!...  I  have  managed  to  commit  the  two  middle 
movements  to  memory  most  beautifully,  and  the  first  one  very  nearly.  So  I  can 
amuse  myself  endlessly  with  the  treasure  I  have  stored,  though  the  remainder 
bothers  me  sadly.  It  is  now  my  very  best  friend— the  symphony — and  the  giver  of 
it  a  real  benefactor. 


In  November  1883  his  close  friends  the  Herzogenbergs  had  asked  Brahms  for  a 
look  at  the  new  symphony  so  they  could  study  it  in  advance  of  its  first  Leipzig  per¬ 
formance  on  February  7, 1884.  On  January  11  the  composer  wrote  that  they  would 
soon  have  the  score  in  a  two-piano  arrangement,  already  referring  to  it  as  "the  too, 
too  famous  F  major"  and  noting  that  "the  reputation  it  has  acquired  makes  me 
want  to  cancel  all  my  engagements." 

Another  more  famous  respondent  to  Brahms's  new  symphony  (likewise  in  its  two- 
piano  version)  was  Clara  Schumann,  who  wrote  on  February  11, 1884,  from  Frankfurt: 
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Boston  Music  Hall. 

SEASON  1S84-S5. 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

MR. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  CONDUCTOR. 

% 

IV.  C0NCER¥. 

Saturday,  November  8th,  at  8,  P.  M. 

i 

PROGRAMME. 

BRAHMS, 

SYMPHONY,  No.  3  in  F  major,  op.  90. 

Allegro  con  brio _ Andante,— 

Poco  Allegretto — Allegro. 

(First  time.) 

DE  SWERT, 

CONCERTO  for  Violoncello  in  D  minor,  op.  32. 

With  Orchestral  Accompaniment 

BEETHOVEN, 

• 

ANDANTE  CANTABILE,  from  the  Trio  op.  97. 
Arranged  by  Franz  Liszt. 

SCHUMANN, 

OVERTURE,  SCHERZO,  and  FINALE,  op.  52. 

* 

SOLOIST: 

MR.  FRITZ  GIESE. 

Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  3, 
on  November  8,  1884,  with  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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I  don't  know  where  this  letter  will  find  you,  but  I  can't  refrain  from  writing  it  because 
my  heart  is  so  full.  I  have  spent  such  happy  hours  with  your  wonderful  creation... 
that  I  should  like  at  least  to  tell  you  so.  What  a  work!  What  a  poem!  What  a  har¬ 
monious  mood  pervades  the  whole!  All  the  movements  seem  to  be  of  one  piece, 
one  beat  of  the  heart,  each  one  a  jewel!  From  start  to  finish  one  is  wrapped  about 
with  the  mysterious  charm  of  the  woods  and  forests.  I  could  not  tell  you  which 
movement  I  loved  most.  In  the  first  I  was  charmed  straight  away  by  the  gleams  of 
dawning  day,  as  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  shining  through  the  trees.  Everything 
springs  to  life,  everything  breathes  good  cheer,  it  is  really  exquisite!  The  second  is 
a  pure  idyll;  I  can  see  the  worshippers  kneeling  about  the  little  forest  shrine,  I  hear 
the  babbling  brook  and  the  buzz  of  the  insects.  There  is  such  a  fluttering  and  a 
humming  all  around  that  one  feels  oneself  snatched  up  into  the  joyous  web  of 
Nature.  The  third  movement  is  a  pearl,  but  it  is  a  grey  one  dipped  in  a  tear  of  woe, 
and  at  the  end  the  modulation  is  quite  wonderful.  How  gloriously  the  last  move¬ 
ment  follows  with  its  passionate  upward  surge!  But  one's  beating  heart  is  soon 
calmed  down  again  for  the  final  transfiguration  which  begins  with  such  beauty  in 
the  development  motif  that  words  fail  me!  How  sorry  I  am  that  I  cannot  hear  the 
symphony  now  that  I  know  it  so  well  and  could  enjoy  it  so  much  better.  This  is  a 
real  sorrow  for  me. .. 

The  symphony  had  its  first  performance  on  December  2, 1883,  in  Vienna,  under 
Hans  Richter,  and  was  successful  despite  the  presence  in  the  audience  of  a  vocal 
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It  takes  a  dedicated  craftsman  to 
create  a  flawless  instrument. 

Shouldn’t  your  investments  be 
handled  with  the  same  expertise? 

FIDUCIARYTRUST 

REAP  THE  DIVIDENDS* 

FIDUCIARY-TRUST.COM 

•  •  175  FEDERAL  STREET  BOSTON.  MA 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT.  |  TRUST  SERVICES  I  ESTATE  AND  FINANCIAL  PLANNING  I  FAMILY  OFFICE  SERVICES  I  ESTATE  SETTLEMENT 


Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg 


Wagner-Bruckner  faction  which  held  against  Brahms  both  his  fame  as  a  composer 
and  his  friendship  with  the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick.  Hanslick  had  heard  the  symphony 
already  in  one  of  two  two-piano  readings  Brahms  arranged  for  his  friends  before 
the  actual  premiere.  In  his  review  Hanslick  pronounced  the  F  major  "a  feast  for  the 
music  lover  and  musician"  and,  of  Brahms's  symphonies  to  that  time,  "artistically 
the  most  perfect.  It  is  more  compactly  made,  more  transparent  in  detail,  more 
plastic  in  the  main  themes."* 

An  incredible  succession  of  performances  followed:  Joseph  Joachim,  who  had  led 
the  English  premiere  of  the  Brahms  First  in  Cambridge,  England,  in  1877,  introduced 
the  Third  to  Berlin  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  January  4,  1884.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  Berlin  heard  the  symphony  again,  twice  in  succession,  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  under  Franz  Wullner  on  the  28th — on  which  occasion  Brahms  per¬ 
formed  his  B-flat  piano  concerto— and  then  under  Brahms  himself  the  next  night. 
By  mid-February  the  composer  had  led  performances  also  in  Wiesbaden,  at  the 
Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  and  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  in  Cologne.  At  Meiningen, 
where  his  friend  Hans  von  Biilow  had  three  years  earlier  offered  Brahms  the 
renowned  court  orchestra  as  a  "rehearsal  orchestra"  to  try  out  his  new  works 
(providing  the  composer  a  sense  of  security  that  may  have  been  a  factor  in  his 
turning  later  to  the  creation  of  the  Fourth  Symphony),  Bulow  actually  programmed 
the  Third  twice  on  a  single  concertlt 


‘According  to  Hanslick,  Richter  christened  the  F  major  symphony  as  "Brahms's  Eroica"  shortly 
before  the  premiere.  And  like  Beethoven  in  his  Third  Symphony,  Brahms  marks  his  first  movement 
"Allegro  con  brio." 

tWhen  Bulow  celebrated  his  sixtieth  birthday  on  January  8, 1890,  Brahms  sent  him  as  a  gift  the 
autograph  manuscript  of  the  Third  Symphony. 
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Welcome  Home! 

Bob  and  Carol  Henderson,  Fox  Hill  Village  residents 

N„  matter  how  long  their 
absence,  each  time  the  Hendersons 
return  home  from  their  world 
travels  or  visiting  their  homes  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Florida, 
they  feel  truly  welcomed  by  the 
friendly  residents  and  loyal  staff 
of  Fox  Hill  Village.  Bob,  the 
former  CEO  of  ITEK,  and  Carol, 
mother  of  four  sons,  appreciate 
the  availability  of  onsite  cultural 
activities  like  college  courses, 
movies,  lectures,  and  concerts, 
the  convenient  fitness  center, 
and  dependable  security  that 
means  worry-free  travel.  Passionate  supporters  of  the  arts,  Bob  is  an  Honorary  Trustee  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  MFA  and  Carol  is  a  Life  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  an  Overseer  of  the  BSO.  Both  love  living  so  close  to  Boston  making  it  a  breeze  to  attend 
functions  in  the  city  yet  leave  time  to  cheer  at  their  grandsons’  football  games  in  Dedham  on  the 
same  day! 

Superb  options  in  dining,  distinguished  floor  plans,  Mass  General  associated  Wellness  Clinic, 
and  most  importantly,  the  flexibility  and  the  accommodation  afforded  by  resident  ownership 
and  management,  help  rate  Fox  Hill  Village  highest  in  resident  satisfaction. 

Like  Bob  and  Carol,  come  and  experience  for  yourself  the  incomparable  elegance  of  Fox  Hill 
Village,  New  England’s  premiere  retirement  community. 


To  learn  more,  call  us  at  781-329-4433  or  visit  us  on  the  web  at: 

www.foxhillvillage.com 

Developed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


£ 

Fox  Hill  Village 
at  Westwood 


10  Longwood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090  (781)  329-4433  (Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 


Clara  Schumann 


Brahms  had  already  secured  his  reputation  as  an  orchestral  composer  with  the 
premiere  of  his  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn  in  Vienna  in  November  1873. 
Already  behind  him  were  his  First  Piano  Concerto,  the  D  major  Serenade,  Opus  11, 
and  the  A  major  Serenade,  Opus  16,  all  dating  from  the  late  1850s.  Some  material 
for  the  First  Symphony  also  dates  back  to  that  time,  but  that  work  had  to  wait  for 
its  completion  until  1876,  by  which  time  Brahms  was  able  finally  to  overcome  his 
strong  reservations  about  following  in  Beethoven's  footsteps.  The  Second  Symphony 
followed  without  hesitation  a  year  later,  and  the  Violin  Concerto  came  a  year  after 
that,  both  being  products  of  Brahms's  particularly  productive  summer  work  habits. 
Likewise  the  Third  Symphony  in  1883:  having  been  occupied  with  thoughts  for  the 
symphony  for  some  time,  he  interrupted  a  trip  to  the  Rhine,  renting  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  Wiesbaden  so  that  he  could  complete  the  work  and  apparently  writing  it 
out  without  pause. 

When  Brahms  conducted  his  Third  Symphony  at  a  Hamburg  Philharmonic  concert 
in  December  1884,  one  critic  reported  that 

Brahms's  interpretation  of  his  works  frequently  differs  so  inconceivably  in  deli¬ 
cate  rhythmic  and  harmonic  accents  from  anything  to  which  one  is  accustomed, 
that  the  apprehension  of  his  intentions  could  only  be  entirely  possible  to  another 
man  possessed  of  exactly  similar  sound-susceptibility  or  inspired  by  the  power 
of  divination. 

Writing  about  his  Fourth  Symphony  at  a  later  time,  Brahms  had  this  to  say: 

I  have  marked  a  few  tempo  modifications  in  the  score  with  pencil.  They  may  be 
useful,  even  necessary,  for  the  first  performance.  Unfortunately  they  often  find 
their  way  into  print  (with  me  as  well  as  with  others)  where,  for  the  most  part,  they 
do  not  belong.  Such  exaggerations  are  only  necessary  when  a  composition  is  unfa- 
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Boston  University  College  of  Fine  Arts 
presents 

School  of  Music  Opera  Institute  and  School  of  Theatre 


15th  Annual  Fringe  Festival  Octnber  7-29 


K _ I  •  a 


Featured  Productions 

Bluebeard's  Castle 

Music  by  Bela  Bartok  |  Libretto  by  Bela  Balazs 

Three  Decembers 

Music  by  Jake  Heggie  |  Libretto  by  Gene  Scheer 

Intimate  Apparel 

By  Lynn  Nottage 

Art  Song  Meets  Theatre 

Jake  Heggie  on  Jake  Heggie 

Boston  University  Theatre 

Lane-Comley  Studio  210 
264  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Tickets 

Art  Song  Meets  Theatre: 

Free  with  reservations,  617.353.5201. 

All  other  productions:  $7  General  Admission. 


www.BostonTheatreScene.com 


617.933.8600 


BOSTON 

UNIVERSITY 


‘J n  ‘Perfect  iHarmc$iy..‘i  *• 


Located steps  from  Symphony  O-faff, 
our  seniors  have  everything  they 
need  to  enjoy  a  lieafthy,  active 
and  independent  lijestyfe: 

Personaf  care  assistance 
‘Medication  monitoring 
‘Three  delicious  meals 
‘Mouse deeping  and  laundry 
Social  and  cultural  enrichment 

Cad ‘Maria  to  team  more  about 
life  at  Susan  'Bailis  ‘Assisted  Living. 


& 

SUSAN 

BAILIS 

ASSISTED  LIVING 

352  Massachusetts  Ave. 
at  St.  Botolph  St. 
Boston,  M A  02115 

617-247-1010 

www.susanbailis.com 
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miliar  to  an  orchestra  or  a  soloist.  In  such  a  case  I  often  cannot  do  enough  pushing 
or  slowing  down  to  produce  even  approximately  the  passionate  or  serene  effect 
I  want.  Once  a  work  has  become  part  of  the  flesh  and  blood,  then  in  my  opinion 
nothing  of  that  sort  is  justifiable  any  more.  In  fact,  the  more  one  deviates  from 
the  original,  the  less  artistic  the  performance  becomes.  With  my  older  works  I  fre¬ 
quently  find  that  everything  falls  into  place  without  much  ado  and  that  many  marks 
of  the  above-mentioned  type  become  entirely  superfluous.  But  how  often  does  not 
someone  try  to  make  an  impression  nowadays  with  this  so-called  free  artistic  ren¬ 
dition— and  how  easy  this  is,  even  with  the  poorest  orchestra  and  but  a  single 
rehearsal!  An  orchestra  like  that  of  Meiningen  ought  to  take  special  pride  in  show¬ 
ing  just  the  opposite. 

These  observations  seem  particularly  relevant  to  a  consideration  of  the  Third 
Symphony,  the  most  difficult  of  the  four  for  a  conductor  to  bring  off  successfully, 
and  not  just  because  all  four  movements  end  quietly.  Early  in  this  century,  Tovey 
described  the  F  major  as  "technically  by  far  the  most  difficult  [of  Brahms's  sym¬ 
phonies],  the  difficulties  being  mainly  matters  of  rhythm,  phrasing,  and  tone."  One 
might  expand  upon  this  by  mentioning  the  swift  alternation  of  sharply  contrasted 
materials  during  the  course  of  the  first  movement,  and  the  need  to  make  both  clear 
and  persuasive  the  thematic  connections  that  bind  together  the  first,  second,  and 
last  movements,  a  procedure  Brahms  does  not  attempt  in  his  other  symphonies.* 
And  as  the  least  often  performed  of  the  four,  the  Third  remains,  in  a  sense,  almost 
"new"  insofar  as  audiences  are  concerned,  and  especially  since  its  tight  thematic 
and  architectural  structure,  and  its  lean  orchestration,  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  other  three. 

The  symphony  begins  Allegro  con  brio,  with  a  rising  motto  for  winds  and  brass 
whose  broad  6/4  meter  seems  almost  to  hold  back  forward  progress;  it  is  only 
with  the  introduction  of  the  main  theme,  taking  the  initial  motto  as  its  bass  line, 
that  the  music  begins  really  to  move: 


The  three-note  motto,  F-A-flat-F,  is  Brahms's  shorthand  for  "frei  aber  froh ,"  "free  but 
glad,"  musical  symbolism  he  had  already  used  in  his  A  minor  string  quartet,  Opus 
51,  No.  2,  as  rejoinder  to  Joseph  Joachim's  F-A-E,  “frei  ober  einsam ,"  "free  but  lone- 


*One  can  look  to  the  Schumann  Fourth  as  an  important  precursor  for  this  procedure  in  a  symphony. 
And  one  might  also  note  that  the  main  theme  of  Brahms's  first  movement  echoes  a  phrase  that 
occurs  midway  through  the  slow  movement  of  Schumann's  First  Symphony. 
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-  INTERNATIONAL®  - 

The  Luxury  Division  of  Coldwell  Banker  Residential  Brokerage 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$6,375,000.  Renovated  circa  1830  townhouse  with  formal 
reception  rooms,  chef’s  kitchen,  family  room  opening  to  garden,  six 
bedrooms,  roof  deck,  smart-house  technology  and  one  garage  parking 
space  included,  another  available.  Jonathan  P.  Radford,  617.335.1010 


BELMONT,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$5,950,000.  Rarely-available  Georgian  Revival  estate  located 
approximately  six  miles  to  Boston  with  16+  rooms,  three  stories  and 
unparalleled  views  of  downtown  Boston.  Set  on  3.6  acres  with  7,277+/- 
sq.  ft.  of  living  space.  Gail  Roberts,  617.245.4044 


DOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$6,900,000.  26-acre  estate  comprised  of  rolling  lawns,  woodland 
and  two  scenic  ponds,  including  a  main  residence,  guest  cottage, 
recreation  lodge,  carriage  house,  pool,  tennis  court  and  a  buildable  lot. 
Jonathan  P.  Radford,  617.335.1010 


BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$2,195,000.  Fisher  Hill.  Arts-8c-Crafts  Stucco  Colonial  with  a 
2008  cook’s  kitchen,  grand  foyer,  five  fireplaces,  glass-filled  sunroom, 
5+  bedrooms  including  a  2009  master  suite,  finished  lower  level  and  a 
two-car  garage.  Jayne  Bennett  Friedberg,  617.431.4141 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$2,895,000.  Built  in  c.  1 820  and  located  at  the  corner  of  Mount  Vernon 
Street  and  Cedar  Lane  Way,  this  home  was  renovated  in  2008  by  Kim 
Toomev.  Features  generous  ceiling  heights,  three  bedrooms,  two 
fireplaces  and  an  au  pair  suite.  John  Farrell  /  Cindy  Farrell,  978.927.1 1 1 1 


WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,975,000.  Brickfront  Colonial  on  magnificent  3/4-acre+  lot  in 
Peirce  Estates.  Gracious  foyer  leads  to  well-proportioned  rooms; 
chef's  kitchen,  six  bedrooms  and  exceptional  neighborhood. 
Christine  Mayer,  781.237.9090 
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ly,"  many  years  before.  But  the  F-A-flat-F  motto  here  serves  still  another,  purely 
musical  purpose:  the  A-flat  suggests  F  minor  rather  than  F  major,  an  ambiguity  to 
be  exploited  elsewhere  in  the  symphony.  The  sweeping  main  theme  gives  way  to  a 
new  idea,  tentative  in  its  progress,  clinging  tenuously  to  nearly  each  note  before 
moving  to  the  next,  but  soon  opening  out  and  leading  to  a  graceful  theme  given 
first  to  solo  clarinet,  then  to  solo  oboe  and  violas  in  combination.  This  theme,  in 
darker  colorations,  will  be  prominent  in  the  development  section  of  the  movement. 
Now,  however,  an  increase  in  activity  leads  to  the  close  of  the  exposition,  a  forceful 
passage  built  from  stabbing  downward  thrusts  in  the  strings  and  a  swirling  wave  of 
energy  beginning  in  the  winds  and  then  encompassing  the  entire  orchestra  before 
grinding  to  a  sudden  halt  for  a  repeat  of  the  exposition. 

This  is  a  particularly  difficult  moment  rhythmically  since  the  return  to  the  nearly 
static  opening  of  the  movement  comes  virtually  without  warning,  but  there  is 
something  about  the  tight,  classical  architecture  of  this  shortest  of  Brahms's  sym¬ 
phonies  that  makes  the  exposition-repeat  an  appropriate  practice  here,  and  not 
just  a  bow  to  convention.  Hearing  the  beginning  twice  also  helps  us  recognize  the 
masterstroke  that  starts  the  recapitulation,  where  the  motto  idea,  introduced  by  a 
roll  on  the  kettledrum,  broadens  out  both  rhythmically  and  harmonically  to  propel 
the  music  forward  in  a  way  the  opening  of  the  symphony  did  not  attempt.  The 
motto  and  main  theme  will  come  back  in  yet  another  forceful  guise  to  begin  the 
coda,  the  theme  transforming  itself  there  to  a  chain  of  descending  thirds— Brahms's 
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HOTELS  &  RESORTS 


Mahler’s  No.  4  or  Mozart’s  No.  40? 

At  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza,  we  appreciate 
all  our  guests’  preferences. 


In  a  city  renowned  for  its  passionate  embrace  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  hotel  that  sits  at 
its  center.  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Hotel  of  two  of 
the  world’s  greatest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  1  800  441  1414  or  visit  www.fairmont.com 


musical  signature  in  so  many  of  his  works— before  subsiding  to  pianissimo  for  one 
further,  quiet  return  in  the  closing  measures. 


The  second  and  third  movements  are  marked  by  a  contained  lyricism,  subdued 
and  only  rarely  rising  above  piano.  Hanslick  describes  the  opening  pages  of  the 
C  major  Andante  as  "a  very  simple  song  dialogue  between  the  winds  and  the 
deeper  strings."  The  entry  of  the  violins  brings  emphatic  embellishment  and  the 
appearance  of  a  new  idea,  sweetly  expressive  within  a  narrow  compass,  clearly 
characterized  by  the  repeated  pitch  at  its  beginning  and  the  triplet  rhythm  that 
stirs  its  otherwise  halting  progress: 


Brahms  will  use  the  repeated-note  motive  to  mysterious  effect  in  this  movement, 
but  the  entire  theme  will  return  to  extraordinarily  significant  purpose  later  in  the 
symphony. 


The  third  movement  is  a  gentle  interlude  in  C  minor,  its  pregnant  melody  heard 
first  in  the  cellos  and  then  in  a  succession  of  other  instruments,  among  them  com¬ 
bined  flute,  oboe,  and  horn;  solo  horn,  solo  oboe,  and,  finally,  violins  and  cellos 
together.  Before  the  statement  by  the  solo  horn,  an  interlude  plays  upon  a  yearning 
three-note  motive  again  characterized  by  a  simple  repeated-pitch  idea.  As  in  the 
preceding  movement,  trumpets  and  drums  are  silent  throughout. 


The  finale  begins  with  a  mysterious  dark  rustling  of  strings  and  bassoons  that 
seems  hardly  a  theme  at  all,  and  it  takes  a  moment  for  us  to  realize  that,  contrary 
to  all  expectation,  this  last  movement  is  in  the  minor  mode.  A  pianissimo  state¬ 
ment  of  the  second-movement  theme  quoted  earlier  steals  in  so  quietly  that  we 
barely  have  time  to  make  the  connection.  Then,  without  warning,  a  fortissimo 
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BSO  101— A  FREE  ADULT  EDUCATION 
SERIES  ON  TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY 

EVENINGS,  5:30-6:45PM 

After  a  highly  successful  first  season  in  2010-2011,  BSO 
101  returns  on  a  regular,  expanded  basis  in  2011-2012. 
Each  session  is  followed  by  a  complimentary 
reception  offering  beverages,  hors  d'oeuvres,  and 
further  time  to  share  your  thoughts  with  others. 
Admission  is  free  for  all  of  these  sessions,  but  please 
e-mail  customerservice@bso.org  to  reserve  your  place. 


BSO  101:  An  Insider’s  view 

Four  Tuesday  sessions  featuring  BSO  administrative 
staff  and  musicians  will  include  discussions  of  such 
behind-the-scenes  activities  as  program  planning, 
auditions,  and  the  rehearsal  process,  as  well  as 
player  perspectives  on  performing  in  the  BSO. 
Specific  participants  and  topics  will  be  announced; 
please  visit  bso.org  for  further  information. 

bso.org  •  617-266-1200 


BSO  101:  Are  You  Listening? 

Seven  Wednesday  sessions  with  BSO  Director  of 
Program  Publications  Marc  Mandel  are  designed 
to  enhance  your  listening  abilities  by  focusing  on 
upcoming  BSO  repertoire.  Visit  bso.org  for  details. 
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explosion  alerts  us  already  to  how  ripe  for  development  is  Brahms's  "non-theme," 
as  in  the  space  of  just  a  few  pages  it  is  fragmented  and  reinterpreted  both  rhythmi¬ 
cally  and  melodically.  This  leads  to  the  finale's  second  theme,  a  proud  and  heroic 
one  proclaimed  in  the  richly  romantic  combined  timbres  of  cellos  and  horns;  this  is 
the  music  that  suggested  to  Joachim  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander.*  After  playing 
with  further  muted  transformations  of  the  opening  idea,  the  development  builds  to 
a  climax  on  overlapping  statements  of  the  second-movement  theme  proclaimed 
by  the  orchestra  at  full  volume  and  hurtling  the  music  into  the  recapitulation.  Only 
with  a  quiet  transformation  in  the  violas  of  the  opening  idea  does  the  energy  level 
finally  subside.  The  symphony's  final  pages  return  to  the  soft  serenity  of  F  major 
with  the  reemergence  in  a  newly  restrained  guise  of  the  second-movement  theme, 
followed  by  allusion  to  and  the  return  of  the  F-A-flat-F  motto,  and,  at  the  end, 
one  last,  mist-enshrouded  recollection  of  the  symphony's  beginning. 

Marc  Mandel 

MARC  mandel  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  of  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  3  was  given  at  one  of  Frank 
Van  der  Stucken's  "Novelty  Concerts"  at  New  York's  Steinway  Hall  on  October  24,  1884. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PERFORMANCE  of  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  3 
was  given  by  Wilhelm  Gericke  on  November  8,  1884,  on  which  occasion  the  reviewer  for  the  Boston 
Gazette  commented  that,  "like  the  great  mass  of  the  composer's  music,  it  is  painfully  dry,  deliberate 
and  ungenial;  and  like  that,  too,  it  is  free  from  all  effect  of  seeming  spontaneity.”  Subsequent  BSO 
performances  of  the  Brahms  Third  were  given  by  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Max  Fiedler, 
Otto  Urack,  Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  Guido 
Cantelli,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Colin  Davis,  Charles  Wilson,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Bernard  Haitink,  Jeffrey  Tate, 
Marek  Janowski,  James  Levine  (including  the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  April  2008), 
and  David  Zinman  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  25,  2008). 


*Joachim  writing  in  a  letter  to  Brahms  dated  January  27, 1884:  "I  find  the  last  movement  of  your 
symphony  deep  and  original  in  conception....  It  is  strange  that,  little  as  I  like  reading  poetic  mean¬ 
ings  into  music,  I  have  here  formed  a  clear  picture  of  'Hero  and  Leander'  and  this  has  rarely  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  in  the  whole  range  of  music.  The  second  subject  in  C  major  recalls  to  me  involuntarily 
the  picture  of  the  intrepid  swimmer  fighting  his  way  towards  the  promised  goal,  in  the  face  of 
wind  and  storm.  Is  that  something  like  your  own  conception?" 
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Until  our  dedication  shows  in  everything  we  do. 


Until  we've  given  everything  we  can. 

Shone  a  light  in  all  the  corners. 

Until  we've  left  no  stone  unturned,  no  possibility  untried. 

Until  we've  left  our  mark  on  the  present,  and  the  future. 

UBS  is  proud  to  be  the  Season  Sponsor  of  the  BSO  and  the 
inaugural  sponsor  of  the  BSO  Academy  School  Initiative. 

Not  just  because  we're  fans,  but  because  we  share  a  common  trait; 

a  refusal  to  allow  good  enough  to  be  good  enough. 
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BOSTON  GOURMET.  A  PARTNERSHIP  OF  GOURMET  CATERERS  AND  CENTERPLATE.  IS  THE  EXCLUSIVE  CATERER  FOR  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


GOURMET 


THE  SOUL,  STIRRED. 

World-class  music  complemented  by  elegant  pre-concert  and  post-performance  dining. 
Boston  Gourmet  takes  your  night  at  the  orchestra  to  new  heights. 


■ 


L  1 


Johannes  Brahms 


\ 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  83 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS  was  born  in  the  free  city  of  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna 


on  April  3,  1897.  He  made  the  first  sketches  for  this  work  in  the  late  spring  of  1878  and  completed 


the  score  at  Pressbaum,  near  Vienna,  on  July  7,  1881.  After  a  private  tryout  of  the  concerto  with 
Hans  von  Biilow  and  the  Meiningen  Orchestra,  Brahms  gave  the  first  performance  on  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  1881,  in  Budapest,  with  Alexander  Erkel  conducting  the  Orchestra  of  the  National  Theater. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SOLO  PIANO,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo), 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 


". . .  and  a  second  one  will  sound  very  different,"  wrote  Brahms  to  Joseph  Joachim,  render¬ 
ing  a  report  on  the  disastrous  reception  in  Leipzig  of  his  First  Piano  Concerto.  More  than 
twenty  years  would  pass  before  there  was  "a  second  one.”  They  were  full  years.  Brahms 
had  settled  in  Vienna  and  given  up  conducting  and  playing  the  piano  as  regular  activities 
and  sources  of  livelihood.  Belly  and  beard  date  from  those  years  ("clean-shaven  they 
take  you  for  an  actor  or  a  priest,"  he  said).  The  compositions  of  the  two  decades  include 
the  variations  on  themes  by  Handel,  Paganini,  and  Haydn;  the  string  quartets  and  piano 
quartets  (three  of  each),  as  well  as  both  string  sextets,  the  piano  quintet,  and  the  horn 
trio;  a  cello  sonata  and  one  for  violin;  the  first  two  symphonies  and  the  Violin  Concerto; 
and,  along  with  over  a  hundred  songs  and  shorter  choral  pieces,  a  series  of  large-scale 
vocal  works  including  the  German  Requiem,  the  Alto  Rhapsody,  the  Song  of  Destiny,  and 
Nanie.  He  was  resigned  to  bachelorhood  and  to  never  composing  an  opera.  He  had  even 
come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  had  been  a  giant 
called  Beethoven  whose  thunderous  footsteps  made  life  terribly  difficult  for  later  com¬ 
posers.  To  the  young  Brahms,  Beethoven  had  been  inspiration  and  model,  but  also  a 
source  of  daunting  inhibition.  Fully  aware  of  what  he  was  doing  and  what  it  meant, 
Brahms  waited  until  his  forties  before  he  sent  into  the  world  any  string  quartets  or  a  first 
symphony,  both  being  genres  peculiarly  associated  with  Beethoven.  In  sum,  the  Brahms 
of  the  Second  Piano  Concerto  was  a  master,  confident  and  altogether  mature.  For  the 
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The  Concert  will  close  at  9.45.  Those  obliged  to  leave  before  then  will  please  do  so 
during  Last  Intermission — ai-tek  the  Third  movement  of  the  Symphony. — 


Boston  Music  Hall . 


SEASON  18K3  -  S4. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

MR.  GEORG  HENSCHEL,  CONDUCTOR. 

OTI.  C0NCERT. 

Saturday,  March  15th,  at 

8,  P.  M. 

PROGRAMME. 

PRELUDE.  (Lohengrin.)  .... 

WAGNER. 

CONCERTO  for  Pianoforte  in  B  flat.  No.  2,  op.  83. 

[First  time.J 

Allegro  non  troppo — Allegro  appassionato — 

Andante — Allegretto  grazioso _ 

BRAHMS. 

ANDANTE  from  the  Tragic  Symphony. 

SCHUBERT. 

Piano  Solo. 

Komance.  A  Vision.  .  .  1 

Aria.  Laendler.  The  Elf.  .  ) 

Schumann. 

SYMPHONY  in  F.  No.  8,  op.  93. 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio _ Allegretto  scherzamlo _ 

Tempo  di  mennetto — Allegro  vivace — 

BEETHOVEN. 

SOLOIST: 

MR.  B.  J.  LANG. 

The  Piano  used  is  a  Chickering. 

Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  Brahms's  Piano  Concerto 
No.  2,  with  soloist  B.J.  Lang  on  March  15,  1884,  with  Georg  Henschel  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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University  of  Breslau  to  call  him  "artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germania  nunc  princeps"  in  its 
honorary  degree  citation  of  1879  was  to  take  a  firm  anti-Bayreuth  political  stand,  but  at 
least  in  that  central  and  northern  European  musical  world  where  opera  was  thought  of 
as  either  transalpine  triviality  or  as  the  province  of  that  dangerous  vulgarian  Dr.  Richard 
Wagner,  the  stature  of  Johannes  Brahms  was  clearly  perceived. 

In  April  1878,  Brahms  made  what  was  to  be  the  first  of  nine  journeys  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
His  companion  was  another  bearded  and  overweight  North  German  who  had  settled  in 
Vienna,  Theodor  Billroth,  an  accomplished  and  knowledgeable  amateur  musician,  and  by 
profession  a  surgeon,  a  field  in  which  he  was  even  more  unambiguously  " princeps "  than 
Brahms  in  his.  Brahms  returned  elated  and  full  of  energy.  His  chief  task  for  that  summer 
was  to  complete  his  Violin  Concerto  for  Joseph  Joachim.  He  planned  to  include  a  scherzo, 
but  dropped  the  idea  at  Joachim's  suggestion.  He  had,  however,  made  sketches  for  such 
a  movement  after  his  return  from  the  south,  and  he  retrieved  them  three  years  later 
when  they  became  the  starting  point  of  the  new  piano  concerto's  second  movement. 

The  year  1881  began  with  the  first  performances  of  the  Acac/em/c  Festival  and  Tragic  over¬ 
tures,  and  there  were  professional  trips  to  Holland  and  Hungary  as  well  as  another  Italian 
vacation.  In  memory  of  his  friend,  the  painter  Anselm  Feuerbach,  he  made  a  setting  of 
Schiller's  Nanie,  and  then  set  to  work  on  the  sketches  that  had  been  accumulating  for 
the  piano  concerto.  (By  this  time,  Brahms  had  established  a  regular  pattern  for  his  year: 
concentrated  compositional  work  was  done  during  the  summers  in  various  Austrian  or 


Lasell  Village... where  being  a  senior  on  campus  takes  on  a  whole  new  meaning. 
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A  May  1893  photo  of  Brahms 


Swiss  villages  and  small  towns,  each  visited  for  two  or  three  years  in  a  row  and  then 
dropped,  while  winters  were  the  season  of  sketches,  proofreading,  and  concerts).  On 
July  7  he  reported  to  his  friend  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg,  perhaps  his  closest  musical 
confidante  of  those  years,  that  he  had  finished  a  "tiny,  tiny  piano  concerto  with  a  tiny, 
tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo."  Writing  on  the  same  day  to  the  pianist  Emma  Engelmann,  he  is 
not  quite  so  coy,  though  Billroth  was  sent  his  copy  with  a  remark  about  "a  bunch  of  little 
piano  pieces." 

The  measure  of  Brahms's  sureness  about  the  work  is  to  be  found  in  his  singling  it  out  for 
dedication  "to  his  dear  friend  and  teacher  Eduard  Marxsen.”  Marxsen,  to  whom  Brahms 
had  been  sent  by  his  first  teacher,  Otto  Cossel,  as  a  boy  of  seven,  was  born  in  1806  and 
had  studied  with  Carl  Maria  von  Booklet,  the  pianist  who  had  played  in  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  of  Schubert's  E-flat  trio,  and  his  orchestral  version  of  Beethoven's  Kreutzer  Sonata 
was  widely  performed  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Brahms's  devotion  lasted  until  the  end 
of  Marxsen's  life  in  1887.  The  choice  of  the  B-flat  concerto  as  occasion  for  the  long- 
delayed  formal  tribute  to  his  master  is  surely  significant:  not  only  was  the  piano  Marxsen's 
instrument  as  well  as  his  own,  but  Brahms  must  have  felt  that  he  had  at  last  achieved 
what  had  eluded  him  in  the  wonderful  D  minor  concerto,  namely  the  perfect  fusion  of 
inspirational  fire  with  that  encompassing  technique  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  those 
long-ago  lessons  in  Hamburg. 

It  was  the  last  work  Brahms  added  to  his  repertory  as  a  pianist,  and  for  someone  who 
had  long  given  up  regular  practicing  to  have  gotten  through  it  at  all  is  amazing.  After  the 
premiere,  Brahms  took  the  work  on  an  extensive  tour  of  Germany  with  Hans  von  Bulow 
and  the  superb  Meiningen  Orchestra;  Leipzig  resisted  once  again,  but  elsewhere  the 
reception  was  triumphant.  People  tended  to  find  the  first  movement  harder  to  grasp  than 
the  rest,  and  almost  universally  a  new  relationship  between  piano  and  orchestra  was 
noted,  phrases  like  "symphony  with  piano  obbligato"  being  much  bandied  about.  With 
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respect  to  the  latter  question,  it  is  mainly  that  Brahms  knew  the  concertos  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  better  than  his  critics  and  was  prepared  to  draw  more  imaginative  and  far- 
reaching  conclusions  from  the  subtle  solo-tutti  relationship  propounded  in  those  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  classical  style. 

Brahms  begins  by  establishing  the  whole  range  of  the  solo's  capabilities.  The  piano 
enters  with  rhythmically  cunning  comment  on  the  theme  sung  by  the  horn.  This  is  poetic 
and  reticent,  though  there  is  also  something  quietly  assertive  in  the  way  the  piano  at 
once  takes  possession  of  five-and-a-half  octaves  from  the  lowest  B-flat  on  the  keyboard 
to  the  F  above  the  treble  staff.  When,  however,  the  woodwinds  and  then  the  strings  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  lyric  vein,  the  piano  responds  with  a  cadenza  that  silences  the  orchestra 
altogether.  But  this  cadenza,  massive  and  almost  violent  though  it  is,  settles  on  a  long 
dominant  pedal  and  demonstrates  that  its  "real"  function  is  to  introduce,  as  dramatically 
as  possible,  an  expansive  and  absolutely  formal  orchestral  exposition.  Perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  moment,  certainly  the  most  mysterious  and  original,  of  this  magisterial  movement  is 
the  soft  dawning  of  the  recapitulation,  the  horn  call  and  its  extensions  in  the  piano  being 
now  gently  embedded  in  a  continuous  and  flowing  texture,  an  effect  that  suggests  that 
the  opening  of  the  movement  should  be  played  not  as  an  introduction  in  a  slower  tempo, 
but  as  the  real  and  organic  beginning.  When  all  this  occurs,  you  remember  the  piano's 
earlier  eruption  into  the  cadenza,  and  the  contrast  now  of  the  entirely  lyrical  continuation 
is  the  more  poignant  for  that  memory.  One  tends  to  think  of  this  concerto  as  essentially 
declamatory  and  as  the  quintessential  blockbuster,  but  the  expression  mark  that  occurs 
more  often  than  any  other  is  "dolce"  (followed  in  frequency  by  "leggiero"). 

Beethoven  had  to  answer  tiresome  questions  about  why  there  were  only  two  movements 
in  his  last  piano  sonata,  and  now  Brahms  was  constantly  asked  to  explain  the  presence 
of  his  "extra"  Scherzerl.  He  told  Billroth  that  the  first  movement  appeared  to  him  "too 
simple  [and  that]  he  required  something  strongly  passionate  before  the  equally  simple 
Andante."  The  answer  half  convinces:  simplicity  is  not  the  issue  as  much  as  urgency  and 
speed.  Long-range  harmonic  strategy,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  Andante  to  come, 
must  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Brahms's  decision.  The  contrast,  in  any  event,  is  welcome, 
and  the  movement,  in  which  one  can  still  sense  the  biting  double-stops  of  Joachim's  vio¬ 
lin,  goes  brilliantly. 

The  first  and  second  movements  end  in  ways  meant  to  produce  the  ovations  they  got  at 
their  early  performances  (and  how  priggish  and  anti-musical  the  present  custom  that 
indiscriminately  forbids  such  demonstrations  between  movements).  From  here  on, 
Brahms  reduces  the  scale  of  his  utterance,  trumpets  and  drums  falling  silent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  concerto.  The  Andante  begins  with  a  long  and  famous  cello  solo,* 
which,  like  its  oboe  counterpart  in  the  Adagio  of  the  Violin  Concerto,  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  and  ever  more  subtly  enmeshed  in  its  surroundings  (and  thus  less  obviously  solois- 


*Five  years  later  Brahms  found  another  beautiful  continuation  from  the  same  melodic  germ  in  the 
song  "Immer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlummer." 
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tic).  The  piano  does  not  undertake  to  compete  with  the  cello  as  a  singer  of  that  kind  of 
song.  Its  own  melodies  stand  on  either  side  of  that  style,  being  more  embellished  or 
more  skeletal.  The  key  is  B-flat,  the  home  key  of  the  concerto  and  thus  an  uncommon 
choice  for  a  slow  movement;  there  are  some  precedents  in  Beethoven,  to  say  nothing  of 
Brahms's  own  earlier  piano  concerto,  but  the  excursions  from  B-flat  are  bold  and  remark¬ 
able  in  their  effect.  For  an  example,  it  is  its  placement  in  the  distant  key  of  F-sharp  that 
gives  the  return  of  the  cello  solo  its  wonderfully  soft  radiance. 

The  sweetly  charming  finale  moves  gently  in  that  not-quite-fast  gait  that  is  so  character¬ 
istic  of  Brahms.  A  touch  of  gypsy  music  passes  now  and  again,  and  just  before  the  end, 
which  occurs  without  much  ado,  Brahms  spikes  the  texture  with  triplets. 

Michael  Steinberg 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1976  to  1979,  and 
after  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic.  Oxford  University  Press  has  pub¬ 
lished  three  compilations  of  his  program  notes,  devoted  to  symphonies,  concertos,  and  the  great  works  for 
chorus  and  orchestra. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  of  Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  took  place  on 
December  13,  1882;  Rafael  Joseffy  was  soloist,  with  Theodore  Thomas  conducting  the  New  York 
Philharmonic. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PERFORMANCE  of  Brahms's  Piano  Concerto 
No.  2  took  place  on  March  15,  1884,  with  B.J.  Lang  as  soloist  and  Georg  Henschel  conducting. 
Subsequent  Boston  Symphony  soloists  included  Carl  Baermann  (Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting), 
Rafael  Joseffy  (Emil  Paur,  Gericke),  Adele  Aus  der  Hohe  (Gericke),  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (Karl  Muck, 
Serge  Koussevitzky),  Ruth  Deys  (Muck),  Harold  Bauer  (Muck,  Pierre  Monteux),  Carl  Friedberg  (Muck), 
Felix  Fox  (Monteux);  Moriz  Rosenthal,  Artur  Schnabel,  Josefa  Rosanska,  Beveridge  Webster,  Myra 
Hess,  Frank  Glazer,  and  Leonard  Shure  (all  with  Koussevitzky);  Arthur  Rubinstein  (Koussevitzky, 
Charles  Munch,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas),  Nicole  Henriot  (Munch),  Claudio  Arrau  (Munch),  Rudolf 
Serkin  (Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf),  Eugene  Istomin  (Munch),  Sviatoslav  Richter  (Munch),  Leon 
Fleisher  (Monteux);  Van  Cliburn,  Grant  Johannesen,  Eugene  Indjic,  Abbey  Simon,  and  Gina  Bachauer 
(all  with  Leinsdorf);  Clifford  Curzon  (Henry  Lewis),  Andre  Watts  (Leinsdorf,  Roger  Norrington, 
Jeffrey  Tate),  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  (William  Steinberg),  Malcolm  Frager  and  Misha  Dichter  (Tilson 
Thomas),  Hans  Richter-Haaser  (Eugen  Jochum),  Peter  Serkin,  Maurizio  Pollini,  and  Daniel  Baren¬ 
boim  (Seiji  Ozawa),  Horacio  Gutierrez  and  Emanuel  Ax  (Andre  Previn),  Gerhard  Oppitz  (Marek 
Janowski),  Ax  again  (Bernard  Haitink),  Nelson  Freire  (Federico  Cortese),  Yefim  Bronfman  (Christoph 
von  Dohndnyi),  Peter  Serkin  again  (Pinchas  Steinberg  and  James  Levine),  Evgeny  Kissin  (the  most 
recent  subscription  performances,  in  April  2008  with  Levine),  and,  again,  Emanuel  Ax  (the  most 
recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  28,  2010,  with  David  Zinman). 
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Important,  relatively  recent  additions  to  the  Brahms  bibliography  include  Jan  Swafford's 
Johannes  Brahms:  A  Biography  (Vintage  paperback);  Johannes  Brahms:  Life  and  Letters  as 
selected  and  annotated  by  Styra  Avins  (Oxford);  The  Compleat  Brahms,  edited  by  conduc¬ 
tor/scholar  Leon  Botstein,  a  compendium  of  essays  on  Brahms's  music  by  a  wide  variety 
of  scholars,  composers,  and  performers,  including  Botstein  himself  (Norton),  and  Walter 
Frisch's  Brahms:  The  Four  Symphonies  (Yale  paperback).  Also  relatively  recent  is  Peter 
Clive's  Brahms  and  his  World:  A  Biographical  Dictionary,  which  includes  a  chronology  of 
the  composer's  life  and  works  followed  by  alphabetical  entries  on  just  about  anyone  you 
might  think  of  who  figured  in  Brahms's  life  (Scarecrow  Press);  this  follows  Clive's  earlier, 
similar  books,  Mozart  and  his  Circle  (Yale  University  Press)  and  Beethoven  and  his  World 
(Oxford  University  Press).  The  Brahms  entry  in  the  2001  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians  is  by  George  S.  Bozarth  and  Walter  Frisch;  the  entry  in  the  1980  Grove 
was  by  Heinz  Becker.  Important  older  biographies  include  Karl  Geiringer's  Brahms  (Oxford 
paperback;  Geiringer  also  wrote  biographies  of  Haydn  and  Bach)  and  The  Life  of  Johannes 
Brahms  by  Florence  May,  who  knew  Brahms  personally  (originally  published  in  1905,  this 
shows  up  periodically  in  reprint  editions).  Malcolm  MacDonald's  Brahms  is  a  very  good 
life-and-works  volume  in  the  "Master  Musicians”  series  (Schirmer).  John  Horton's 
Brahms  Orchestral  Music  in  the  series  of  BBC  Music  Guides  includes  discussion  of  his 
symphonies,  concertos,  serenades,  Haydn  Variations,  and  overtures  (University  of 
Washington  paperback);  for  more  detailed  analysis,  go  to  Michael  Musgrave's  The  Music 
of  Brahms  or  Bernard  Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johannes  Brahms  (Fairleigh  Dickinson). 
Michael  Steinberg's  notes  on  the  four  Brahms  symphonies  are  in  his  compilation  volume 
The  Symphony-A  Listener's  Guide  (Oxford  paperback);  his  notes  on  the  two  piano  concer¬ 
tos,  the  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  Double  Concerto  for  violin,  cello,  and  orchestra  are  in 
his  compilation  volume  The  Concerto-A  Listener's  Guide  (also  Oxford  paperback).  Donald 
Francis  Tovey's  notes  on  the  Brahms  symphonies  and  concertos  are  among  his  Essays  in 
Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback). 

Kurt  Masur  recorded  all  four  Brahms  symphonies  with  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of 
Leipzig  for  release  on  CD  and  DVD  (Pentatone  CDs;  Kultur  Video  DVDs).  He  also 
recorded  the  Third  Symphony  live  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (Teldec).  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  recorded  the  four  Brahms  symphonies  between  1990  and  1994 
with  then  principal  guest  conductor  Bernard  Haitink  (Philips).  Earlier  Boston  Symphony 
accounts  of  the  Brahms  Third  were  recorded  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  in  1966  (as  part  of  a 
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complete  Brahms  symphony  cycle  in  the  mid-'60s  for  RCA)  and  by  Serge  Koussevitzky 
in  1945  (originally  RCA;  reissued  on  a  Pearl  compact  disc  with  Koussevitzky's  1938/39 
BSO  Brahms  Fourth).  Other  noteworthy  cycles  of  the  four  symphonies  include  Daniel 
Barenboim's  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  (Warner  Classics),  Herbert  von 
Karajan's  early-1960s  cycle  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon), 
James  Levine's,  first  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA)  and,  later,  live  with 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon),  George  Szell's  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  (Sony),  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt's  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Teldec),  and 
Charles  Mackerras's  with  the  Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra,  in  "period  style"  as  suggested 
by  documentation  from  Meiningen,  Germany,  where  Brahms  himself  frequently  led  the 
orchestra  (Telarc). 

For  those  interested  enough  in  historic  recordings  to  listen  through  dated  sound,  there 
are  recordings  of  the  Brahms  Third  by  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
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Keisuke  Wakao,  oboe 

Verdi: 

Overture  to 
“La  Forza  del  Destino” 
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Oboe  Concerto 
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Saint-Saens: 
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11  Garden  Street 
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Free  Admission 

For  more  information 
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IBOOKS ... 
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October  12,  2011  -March  3,  2012 

This  exhibition  of  remarkable  and 
unexpected  artists’  books  from  the 
Boston  Athenaeum’s  outstanding 
collection  includes  works  by  Iliazd, 
Laura  Davidson,  Stephen  Dupont, 
Ryoko  Adachi,  Xu  Bing,  and  more 
than  two  dozen  others,  among  them 
examples  not  previously  exhibited. 
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(Music  &  Arts),  Guido  Cantelli  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Testament),  and  Arturo 
Toscanini  with  both  the  NBC  Symphony  (notably  the  February  1941  concert  perform¬ 
ance  available  for  a  while  on  Naxos)  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of  London  (from  his 
1952  Brahms  cycle  with  that  orchestra,  on  Testament).  The  Brahms  recordings  of  Willem 
Mengelberg  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam  (Naxos  Historical)  and 
of  Felix  Weingartner  with  the  London  Philharmonic  and  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
(EMI  or  Living  Era,  with  varying  availability)  will  be  important  to  anyone  interested  in  the 
recorded  history  and  performance  practice  of  these  works.  Mengelberg's  Brahms  Third  is 
from  1931;  Weingartner's,  with  the  London  Philharmonic,  is  from  1938. 

Yefim  Bronfman  has  recorded  Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  live  with  Zubin  Mehta 
and  the  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (Helicon).  Kurt  Masur  made  two  recordings  of 
the  concerto,  both  in  the  mid-'70s  with  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig:  first 
with  pianist  Cecile  Ousset  (Berlin  Classics)  and  a  few  years  later  with  Misha  Dichter 
(Pentatone).  The  BSO's  1997  recording  of  Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  led  by  Bernard 
Haitink  with  soloist  Emanuel  Ax  has  been  reissued  in  a  two-disc  set  with  Ax's  1983 
James  Levine/Chicago  Symphony  recording  of  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Sony  Classical, 
also  including  solo  piano  music  of  Brahms).  An  earlier  BSO  recording,  from  1952  in  mon¬ 
aural  sound,  featured  Arthur  Rubinstein  with  Charles  Munch  conducting  (RCA).  Other 
noteworthy  recordings  of  Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  include  (listed  alphabetically  by 
soloist)  Leon  Fleisher's  with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Sony  Classical), 
Nelson  Freire's  with  Riccardo  Chailly  and  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig  (Decca), 
Stephen  Kovacevich's  with  Wolfgang  Sawallisch  and  the  London  Philharmonic  (EMI), 
Gerhard  Oppitz's  with  Colin  Davis  and  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA), 
Sviatoslav  Richter's  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA), 
and  the  young  Andre  Watts's  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
(Sony).  Important  historic  recordings  include  Vladimir  Horowitz's  with  Arturo  Toscanini 
and  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  (originally  RCA,  from  1940),  Edwin  Fischer's  with 
Wilhelm  Furtwangler  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Testament,  a  concert  performance 
from  November  1942),  and  Solomon's  with  Issay  Dobrowen  conducting  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  (Testament,  from  1947). 

Marc  Mandel 
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The  Peace  Corps  and  its  invaluable  role  in  spreading  liberty  and  justice  around  the  world 
Just  one  of  the  things  to  discover  about  John  F.  Kennedy’s  first  year  in  office. 


Visit  the  JFK  Presidential  Library  and  Museurfi. 


Columbia  Point,  Boston,  jfklibrary.org 


Guest  Artists 


Kurt  Masur 

Kurt  Masur  is  well  known  to  orchestras  and  audiences  alike  as  both  a  distinguished  con¬ 
ductor  and  a  humanist.  In  September  2002  he  became  music  director  of  the  Orchestre 
National  de  France  in  Paris,  then  in  September  2008  assumed  the  title  of  Honorary  Music 
Director  for  Life.  From  2000  to  2007  he  was  principal  conductor  of  the  London  Philharmonic. 
From  1991  to  2002  he  was  music  director  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic;  following  his 
tenure  there  he  was  named  Music  Director  Emeritus,  becoming  the  first  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  music  director  to  receive  that  title,  and  only  the  second  (after  the  late  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  named  Laureate  Conductor)  to  be  given  an  honorary  position.  In  addition, 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  established  the  Kurt  Masur  Fund  for  the  Orchestra,  endowing 
"conductor  debut  week"  at  the  Philharmonic  in  perpetuity  in  his  honor.  From  1970  until 
1996,  Mr.  Masur  served  as  Gewandhaus  Kapellmeister  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra;  upon  his  retirement  from  that  post,  the  Gewandhaus  named  him  its  first-ever 
Conductor  Laureate.  He  also  holds  the  lifetime  title  of  Honorary  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Since  1989,  when  he  played  a  central  role  in  the  peaceful 
demonstrations  that  led  to  the  German  reunification,  the  impact  of  his  leadership  has 
attracted  worldwide  attention.  His  many  honors  include  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  the  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  for  Music  from  the  National 
Arts  Club;  the  titles  of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the  French  government 
(subsequently  upgraded  to  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  a  rank  rarely  given  to  for¬ 
eign  citizens)  and  New  York  City  Cultural  Ambassador  from  the  City  of  New  York;  the 
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Commander  Cross  of  Merit  of  the  Polish  Republic;  the  Cross  with  Star  of  the  Order  of  Merit 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  Germany's  Great  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  with 
Star  and  Ribbon,  and,  most  recently,  the  Furtwangler  Prize.  In  July  2004  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Beethoven  House  in  Bonn  (the  composer's  birthplace).  Kurt  Masur  made 
his  United  States  debut  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in  1974  and  led  the  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  on  its  first  American  tour  that  same  year.  He  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut 
in  1980  and  his  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  in  1981.  He  now  returns  to  the  United  States 
annually  to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Chicago  Symphony,  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  Europe  he  works  with,  among  others,  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  Dresden  Philharmonic,  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  Berlin  Philhar¬ 
monic,  Rome's  Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra,  the  orchestras  of  Teatro  La  Scala  and  La  Fenice,  and 
the  London  Philharmonic.  In  July  2007,  at  his  80th  Birthday  Concert  at  the  BBC  Proms  in 
London,  he  conducted  joint  forces  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the  Orchestre 
National  de  France.  A  professor  at  the  Leipzig  Academy  of  Music  since  1975,  Kurt  Masur  is 
also  an  Honorary  Citizen  of  his  hometown  of  Brieg.  He  has  made  well  over  100  recordings 
with  numerous  orchestras,  holds  honorary  degrees  from  educational  institutions  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  2008  celebrated  sixty  years  as  a  professional  conductor.  Visit 
kurtmasur.com  for  further  information.  Since  his  BSO  debut  in  1980,  Kurt  Masur  has 
appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood,  where  this  past  summer  he  conducted  both  the  BSO  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Orchestra.  His  most  recent  BSO  subscription  appearances  were  in  November  2010  for 
an  all-Schumann  program  marking  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth,  and  he 
returns  here  this  coming  February  to  conduct  subscription  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Misso  Solemnis. 


6o 


Yefim  Bronfman 


Yefim  Bronfman's  2011-12  North  American  engagements  include  the  Chicago  Symphony's 
opening  gala  under  Riccardo  Muti,  returns  to  the  orchestras  of  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Toronto,  Portland  (OR),  and  Kansas  City,  and  a  residency  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  in  Miami,  Cleveland,  and  New  York  focusing  on  the  concertos  and  chamber 
music  of  Brahms.  A  winter  recital  tour  culminating  at  Carnegie  Hall  will  be  followed  by  the 
world  premiere  of  Magnus  Lindburg's  concerto  commissioned  for  Mr.  Bronfman  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  with  which  he  will  tour  the  west  coast  in  the  spring.  In  Europe  he 
will  complete  a  two-season  project  of  the  three  Bartok  concertos  with  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  and  Esa-Pekka  Salonen  in  London,  Spain,  and  Brussels,  and  give  recitals  in 
Amsterdam,  Vienna,  Frankfurt,  Milan,  and  Lucerne.  With  flutist  Emmanuel  Pahud  he  will 
visit  Spain,  Turkey,  Denmark,  and  London,  subsequently  returning  to  London  for  concerts 
with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  followed  by  a  tour 
with  the  Bayerischer  Rundfunk  Orchestra  and  Salonen.  Marking  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Israel  Philharmonic,  he  will  join  the  orchestra  in  two  orchestral  concerts  and  perform  a 
solo  recital  in  December.  Highlights  of  2010-11  included  recitals  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
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At  Brookhaven,  lifecare  living  is  as  good  as  it  looks. 


Brookhaven  at  Lexington  offers  an  abundance  of  opportunities  for 
intellectual  growth,  artistic  expression  and  personal  wellness.  Our  residents 
share  your  commitment  to  live  a  vibrant  lifestyle  in  a  lovely  community. 

Call  today  for  a  tour! 
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geminiani:  Concerto 
Grosso  in  E  Minor, 

Op.  3  No.  3 

j.s.  bach:  Harpsichord 
Concerto  in  D 

pergolesi:  Salve  Regina 

pergolesi:  Stabat  Mater 
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A  rare  US  appearance  by  the  "daring 
and  flashy"  Rinaldo  Alessandrini. 
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Francisco;  concerts  with  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Cincinnati,  Saint  Louis,  Atlanta,  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  New  Jersey,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Montreal,  and 
Washington;  duo-recitals  with  Pinchas  Zukerman  in  Princeton,  Kansas  City,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Carnegie  Hall;  a  tour  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  playing  the  concerto  writ¬ 
ten  for  him  by  Esa-Pekka  Salonen;  performances  of  all  three  Bartok  concertos  with  Berlin's 
Staatskapelle  and  Daniel  Barenboim  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Paris;  and  return  engagements 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Royal  Concertgebouw,  Israel  Philharmonic,  London  Symphony, 
Frankfurt  Radio,  and  Munich  Philharmonic.  His  many  recordings  include  the  three  Bartok 
piano  concertos  with  Salonen  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  which  won  a  Grammy  in 
1997.  A  devoted  chamber  music  performer,  Mr.  Bronfman  has  collaborated  with  the  Emerson, 
Cleveland,  Guarneri,  and  Juilliard  quartets,  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center, 
and  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Joshua  Bell,  Lynn  Harrell,  Shlomo  Mintz,  Jean-Pierre  Rampal,  and 
Pinchas  Zukerman;  he  tours  regularly  with  Emanuel  Ax.  Born  in  Tashkent  (Soviet  Union) 
in  1958,  Yefim  Bronfman  moved  to  Israel  with  his  family  in  1973,  making  his  international 
debut  two  years  later  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Montreal  Symphony.  He  made  his  New 
York  Philharmonic  debut  in  1978,  his  Washington  recital  debut  in  1981,  and  his  New  York 
recital  debut  in  1982.  A  student  of  Arie  Vardi,  head  of  the  Rubin  Academy  of  Music  at  Tel 
Aviv  University,  he  also  studied  in  the  United  States  with  Rudolf  Firkusny,  Leon  Fleisher,  and 
Rudolf  Serkin.  He  became  an  American  citizen  in  July  1989.  In  1991  he  gave  a  series  of  joint 
recitals  with  Isaac  Stern  in  Russia,  marking  Mr.  Bronfman's  first  public  performances  there 
since  his  immigration  to  Israel.  That  same  year  he  was  awarded  the  Avery  Fisher  Prize.  In 
2010  he  received  the  Jean  Gimbel  Lane  Prize  in  piano  performance  from  Northwestern 
University.  Yefim  Bronfman  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  January  1989 
and  his  Tanglewood  debut  in  August  1990.  He  has  returned  regularly  since  then  to  Sym¬ 
phony  Hall  and  Tanglewood.  His  most  recent  subscription  appearances  were  in  November 
2006,  as  soloist  in  Rachmaninoff's  Piano  Concerto  No.  4.  His  most  recent  Tanglewood 
appearances  were  for  two  performances  in  2009,  when  he  played  Tchaikovsky's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  1  that  July  and  Rachmaninoff's  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  that  August. 
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CA  The  Great  Benefactors 


In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running 
a  great  orchestra.  From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits 
with  personal  contributions  that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  honors  each  of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is 
$1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great  Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please 
contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving, 
at  617-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 


TEN  MILLION  AND  ABOVE 

Julian  Cohen  +  •  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation  ■ 

Maria  and  Ray  Stata  ■  Anonymous 

SEVEN  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

FIVE  MILLION 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation  • 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  •  EMC  Corporation  ■ 

Germeshausen  Foundation  •  NEC  Corporation  •  Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  • 
UBS  ■  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

TWO  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mary  and  J.P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  FI.  Campbell  • 
Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  •  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and 
Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  •  Jane  and  Jack  t  Fitzpatrick  • 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon  •  Susan  Morse  Hilles  +  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation  • 

The  Kresge  Foundation  •  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  •  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  +  •  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  +  • 

Samantha  and  John  Williams  •  Anonymous  (2) 
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ONE  MILLION 


American  Airlines  •  Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  • 
AT&T  •  Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  William  I.  Bernell  t  •  Roberta  and  George  Berry 
BNY  Mellon  •  Lorraine  D.  and  Alan  S.  Bressler  ■  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne  • 

Chiles  Foundation  ■  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  •  William  F.  Connell  t  and  Family  • 

Country  Curtains  •  Diddy  and  John  Cullinane  •  Edith  L.  and  Lewis  S.  Dabney  • 
Elisabeth  K.  and  Stanton  W.  Davis  t  •  Mary  Deland  R.  de  Beaumont  t  ■ 

Elizabeth  B.  Ely  t  •  Nancy  S.  +  and  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  • 
Anna  E.  Finnerty  t  •  The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  •  Marie  L.  Gillet  +  • 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon  •  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  +  ■  Francis  Lee  Higginson  t  • 
Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  t  •  Edith  C.  Howie  t  •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  • 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services  •  Muriel  E.  and  Richard  L.  +  Kaye  • 

Nancy  D.  and  George  H.  t  Kidder  •  Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  t  Krentzman  * 

Liz  and  George  Krupp  •  Barbara  and  Bill  t  Leith  •  Vera  M.  and  John  D.  MacDonald  + 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ■ 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  *  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  •  Kate  and  Al  Merck 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 
Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation  •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Mary  S.  Newman  •  Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga  •  P&G  Gillette  •  Carol  and  Joe  Reich  • 

Mary  G.  and  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  t  •  Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  • 

Wilhemina  C.  (Hannaford)  Sandwen  t  •  Hannah  H.  t  and  Dr.  Raymond  Schneider  • 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  •  Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  •  Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  • 
Miriam  Shaw  Fund  •  Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/ 

Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  •  Sony  Corporation  of  America  • 

State  Street  Corporation  •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  •  Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  t 
Caroline  and  James  Taylor  •  Diana  O.  Tottenham  •  The  Wallace  Foundation  • 

Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation  •  Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  • 

The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  •  Helen  and  Josef  Zimbler  t  •  Anonymous  (9) 

T  Deceased 
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It's  at  the  heart  of  their  performance.  And  ours. 


Each  musician  reads  from  the  same  score,  but  each  brings  his  or  her  own 
artistry  to  the  performance.  It's  their  passion  that  creates  much  of  what 
we  love  about  music.  And  it's  what  inspires  all  we  do  at  Bose.  That's  why 
we're  proud  to  support  the  performers  you're  listening  to  today. 

We  invite  you  to  experience  what  our  passion  brings  to  the  performance 
of  our  products.  Please  call  or  visit  our  website  to  learn  more  -  including 
how  you  can  hear  Bose®  sound  for  yourself. 


1  -800-444-BOSE 


www.Bose.com 


Better  sound  through  research  *> 


^  BSO  Consolidated  Corporate  Support 


The  support  provided  by  members  of  the  corporate  community  enables  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  maintain  an  unparalleled  level  of  artistic  excellence,  to  keep  ticket  prices  at  accessible 
levels,  and  to  support  extensive  education  and  community  outreach  programs  throughout  the 
greater  Boston  area  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  BSO  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  following  companies  for  their  generous  support  of  the  BSO  Business  Partners,  A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,  and  Presidents  at  Pops,  including  gifts-in-kind. 

This  list  recognizes  cumulative  contributions  of  $2,500  or  more  made  between  September  I,  2010, 
and  August  31,  2011. 

For  more  information  about  Corporate  Events,  please  call  Mary  Thompson,  Director  of  Corporate 
Initiatives,  at  (617)  638-9278. 

For  more  information  about  the  BSO  Business  Partners  program,  please  call  Rich  Mahoney,  Director 
of  BSO  Business  Partners,  at  (617)  638-9277. 


$100,000  AND  ABOVE 

Dick  and  Ann  Marie  Connolly 

$50,000  -  $99-999 

Bank  of  America,  Anne  M.  Finucane,  Robert  E.  Gallery  •  Citizens  Bank,  Robert  D.  Matthews,  Jr.  • 
Intercontinental  Real  Estate  Corporation  •  Peter  and  Minou  Palandjian  • 

The  Parthenon  Group,  William  F.  Achtmeyer  •  Putnam  Investments,  Robert  L.  Reynolds  • 
Suffolk  Construction  Company,  Inc.,  John  F.  Fish 

$25,000  -  $49,999 

Accenture,  William  D.  Green,  Richard  P.  Clark  • 

Arbella  Insurance  Group  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc.,  John  F.  Donohue  • 

Jim  and  Barbara  Cleary  ■  EMC  Corporation,  William  J.  Teuber,  Jr.  • 

The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and  Fairmont  Hotels  and  Resorts,  Paul  Tormey, 

Brian  Richardson  •  Goodwin  Procter  LLP,  Regina  M.  Pisa  •  Greater  Media,  Inc.,  Peter  Smyth  • 
John  Hancock  Financial  Services,  James  R.  Boyle  • 

Liberty  Mutual  Group  and  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.,  Edmund  F.  Kelly  • 

The  McGrath  Family  ■  Perspecta  Trust,  LLC,  Paul  M.  Montrone  • 

Repsol  Energy  North  America,  Phillip  Ribbeck  ■  State  Street  Corporation,  Joseph  L.  Hooley, 

John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.  ■  Waters  Corporation,  Douglas  A.  Berthiaume 
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NEC  faculty  and  students  host  over  900  concerts  a  year  in  world-renowned 
Jordan  Hall.  That’s  superb  classical,  jazz  and  world  music,  for  free. 

What  are  you  waiting  for? 


NEW 

ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY 

nccmusic.cdu/conccrts 


$15,000  -  $24,999 


Adage  Capital  Management,  Robert  G.  Atchinson  •  Analog  Devices,  Inc.,  Ray  Stata  • 

Arthur  J.  Hurley  Company,  Inc.,  Arthur  J.  Hurley,  III  •  Bingham  McCutchen,  LLP, 

Catherine  Curtin  •  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts,  Andrew  Dreyfus, 

William  C.  Van  Faasen  •  Boston  Private  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Mark  D.  Thompson  • 

Boston  Properties,  Inc.,  Douglas  T.  Linde,  Bryan  Koop  •  Cambridge  Savings  Bank, 

Robert  M.  Wilson  •  Cleary  Insurance,  Inc.,  William  J.  Cleary,  III  ■  Clough  Capital  Partners,  LP, 
Charles  I.  Clough,  Jr.  •  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation,  Dawson  Rutter  • 
Connell  Limited  Partnership,  Frank  Doyle  •  Eaton  Vance  Corp.,  Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr.  • 

Hill  Holliday,  Michael  Sheehan,  Karen  Kaplan  •  Houghton  Mifflin  Harcourt, 

Michael  P.  Muldowney  •  Jay  Cashman,  Inc.,  Jay  Cashman  •  The  Kraft  Group,  Robert  K.  Kraft  • 
Loomis,  Sayles  &  Company,  L.P.,  Robert  J.  Blanding  •  Longwood  Founders  Fund, 

Christoph  Westphal,  Richard  Aldrich,  Michelle  Dipp  •  Natixis  Global  Asset  Management, 

John  Hailer  •  NSTAR,  Thomas  J.  May  •  Sovereign  |  Santander,  John  P.  Hamill  ■ 

Jean  C.  Tempel  •  Tsoi/Kobus  &  Associates,  Richard  L.  Kobus  ■  Verizon,  Donna  Cupelo  • 
Wayne  J.  Griffin  Electric,  Inc.,  Wayne  J.  Griffin  •  Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges  LLP,  Joseph  Basile  • 
WilmerHale,  Mark  G.  Borden  •  Wolf  &  Company,  P.C.,  Margery  Piercey 

$10,000  -  $14-999 

Advent  International  Corporation,  Peter  A.  Brooke  •  Albrecht  Auto  Group,  George  T.  Albrecht  • 
Steven  and  Deborah  Barnes  •  BNY  Mellon,  Lawrence  Hughes,  James  P.  Palermo  ■ 

Dennis  and  Kimberly  Burns  •  Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc.,  James  C.  Foster  • 

Cisco  Systems,  Inc.,  Richard  Wenning  •  Eileen  and  Jack  Connors,  Jr.  • 

Consigli  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Anthony  Consigli  •  Deluxe  Corporation  Foundation, 

Mary  Ann  Henson  •  Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  Frank  Mahoney  •  Fireman  Capital  Partners, 

Dan  Fireman  •  Flagstar  Bank,  FSB,  Joseph  P.  Campanelli  ■  Gerald  R.  Jordan  Foundation, 

Gerald  R.  Jordan  •  Gilbane  Building  Company,  Ryan  E.  Hutchins  •  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co., 
Stephen  B.  Kay  •  Harvard  Pilgrim  Health  Care,  Eric  H.  Schultz  •  Herald  Media,  Inc., 

Patrick  J.  Purcell  •  IBM,  Maura  0.  Banta  •  Ironshore,  Kevin  H.  Kelley  • 

J.P.  Marvel  Investment  Advisors,  Inc.,  Joseph  F.  Patton,  Jr.  •  Kaufman  &  Company,  LLC, 

Sumner  Kaufman  •  Martignetti  Companies,  Carmine  A.  Martignetti  • 

Medical  Information  Technology,  Inc.,  Howard  Messing  • 

Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  and  Popeo,  P.C.  and  ML  Strategies,  LLC, 

R.  Robert  Popeo,  Esq.  •  Navigator  Management,  Thomas  M.  O'Neill  • 

New  England  Foundation,  Joseph  C.  McNay  •  Richards  Barry  Joyce  &  Partners,  LLC, 

Robert  B.  Richards,  Michael  J.  Joyce  ■  Saracen  Properties,  Kurt  W.  Saraceno  •  Saturn  Partners, 
Jeffrey  S.  McCormick  •  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance,  Robert  K.  Sheridan  • 

Shawmut  Design  and  Construction,  Thomas  E.  Goemaat  ■ 

Signature  Printing  &  Consulting,  Woburn,  MA,  Brian  Maranian  •  SMMA,  Ara  Krafian  • 

Staples,  Inc.,  Ronald  L.  Sargent  •  The  Studley  Press,  Suzanne  K.  Salinetti  • 
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Previn  Clarinet  Quintet,  world  premiere. 

A  TMF  Commission  sponsored  by  Carol  &  Joseph  Reich. 
Thomas  Martin,  clarinet,  &  members  of  the  BSO 

Previn  Sonata  for  Clarinet  and  Piano,  American  premiere. 
Maestro  Previn,  piano;  Thomas  Martin,  clarinet 

Symphony  Hall  Boston 

Monday  November  14 

tickets  and  information:  www.terezinmusic.org 
email  info@terezinmusic.org;  tel.  857-222-8263 


TEREZIN  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 

gH  ,20'i  (/i/u'oe/vianj 


Mark  Ludwig,  Executive  Director 

Generously  sponsored  by  Mandarin  Oriental  Hotel  Boston;  Mandarin  Oriental  Hotel,  Prague; 
Boston  Gourmet  Catering;  Eliot  Hotel,  Boston;  Michael  J.  Lutch  Photography;  Schantz  Galleries, 
Stockbridge;  Nancy  Edman  Interiors;  Executive  Search  Associates;  Turquoise  Bee  Productions 


TA  Associates  Realty,  Michael  Ruane  •  Tetlow  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Paul  B.  Gilbert  • 

The  TJX  Companies,  Inc.,  Carol  Meyrowitz  •  Trianz  Consulting,  Inc.,  Savio  Rodrigues  • 

Tufts  Health  Plan,  James  Roosevelt,  Jr.  •  William  Gallagher  Associates,  Philip  J.  Edmundson  • 
United  Liquors,  Ltd.,  Paul  Cana  van  •  Paul  and  Kelly  Verrochi  • 

Drs.  Christoph  and  Sylvia  Westphal 

$5,000  -  $9,999 

Affiliated  Managers  Group,  Inc.  •  APS  •  AGAR  Supply  Co.,  Inc.  •  Aon  •  Arnold  Worldwide  • 
AVFX,  Inc.  ■  The  Baupost  Group,  LLC  •  Bay  State  Milling  Company  •  Bicon  LLC  • 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists,  Inc.  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  •  The  Boston  Globe  ■ 

Braver  •  Cabot  Corporation  •  Christian  Book  Distributors  • 

Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies  •  Colliers  International  •  John  and  Diddy  Cullinane  • 
Dana-Farber  Cancer  Institute  •  Daniel  O'Connell's  Sons,  Inc.  • 

Davidson  Kempner  Capital  Management  LLC  •  The  Drew  Company,  Inc.  •  John  Drake  • 

Farley  White  Interests  •  Flagship  Ventures  •  Francis  Harvey  &  Sons,  Inc.  • 

Global  Insurance  Network,  Inc.  •  Global  Partners  LP  •  Goulston  &  Storrs  • 

Heilman,  Jordan  Management  •  High  Output,  Inc.  •  Income  Research  &  Management,  Inc.  ■ 
Iron  Mountain  Records  Management  •  Jack  Madden  Ford  Sales  ■  Jofran  Inc.  •  KPMG  LLP  • 
Leader  Bank,  N.A.  •  Lily  Transportation  Corporation  •  Mercer  • 

Murphy  &  King  Professional  Corporation  •  Nypro  •  The  Paglia  Family  ■ 

Mary  and  John  Power  and  Family  •  PS  Lynch  Charitable  Lead  Annuity  Trust  •  PWC  • 

Rasky  Baerlein  Strategic  Communications,  Inc.  •  Red  Sox  Foundation  ■ 

The  Ritz  Carlton,  Boston  Common  •  Thomas  A.  and  Georgina  T.  Russo  • 

Safeco  and  Peerless  Insurance  •  Ron  and  Jill  Sargent  •  Sherin  &  Lodgen  LLP  • 

Lynda  Anne  Schubert  •  State  Street  Development  Management  Corporation  • 

Ty-Wood  Corporation  •  Willis  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

$2,500  -  $4,999 

Andrea  and  Erik  Brooks  •  Boston  Bruins  •  Cambridge  Trust  Company  • 

Carson  Limited  Partnership  •  CB  Richard  Ellis/  Whittier  Partners  • 

Reed  and  Veronica  Chisholm  •  Joseph  and  Lauren  Clair  and  Family  • 

The  Computer  Merchant  •  Charles  River  Associates  •  Cumsky  &  Levin  LLP  • 

Bob  and  Jill  Gallery  ■  Keith  and  Debbie  Gelb  •  Gryphon  International  Investment  Corporation  • 
Heritage  Flag  Company  •  Mark  and  Jennifer  Herman  •  Hinckley  Allen  &  Snyder  LLP  • 

The  Harvey  Krentzman  Family  •  McGladrey  • 

Meeks  &  Zilberfarb  Orthopedic  Associates,  P.C.  •  Nordblom  Company  • 

Sametz  Blackstone  Associates  •  Katherine  Chapman  and  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  • 

Vannasse  Hangen  Brustlin,  Inc. 


The  BSO  is  pleased  to  continue  its  program  book  re-use  initiative  as  part 
of  the  process  of  increasing  its  recycling  and  eco-friendly  efforts.  We  are  also 
studying  the  best  approaches  for  alternative  and  more  efficient  energy 
systems  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  fossil  fuels. 

v  ;  If  you  would  like  your  program  book  to  be  re-used,  please  choose  from 

.the  following: 

1)  Return  your  unwanted  clean  program  book  tp 
an  usher  following  the  performance. 

2)  Leave  your  program  book  on  your  seat. 

3)  Return  your  clean  program  book  to  the  program 
holders  located  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Huntington  Avenue  entrances. 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  the  BSO  more  green! 


Administration 


Mark  Volpe,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Director,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Edward  H.  Linde  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Director,  endowed  by 

Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noltemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development— Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ARTISTIC 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  ■  Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  ■ 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  ■  Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •  Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/PRODUCTION 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

H.R.  Costa,  Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant 
Stage  Manager  ■  Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •  Leah  Monder,  Production 
Manager  ■  John  Morin,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus 
Manager 

BOSTON  POPS 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  •  Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 
Planning  •  Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services/Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  •  Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  •  Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  •  Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •  Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •  Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  •  David  Kelts,  Staff 
Accountant  •  Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  •  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •  Nia  Patterson, 
Accounts  Payable  Assistant  •  Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  •  Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  • 
Teresa  Wang,  Staff  Accountant  •  Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  •  Susan  Grosel,  Director  of  Annual  Funds  •  Nina  Jung,  Director 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •  Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government 
Relations  •  John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  •  Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of 
Development  Communications  •  Mary  E.  Thomson,  Director  of  Corporate  Initiatives  • 

Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  ■  Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 
Giving  ■  Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  •  Amanda  Bedford,  Data  Project  Coordinator  • 

Dulce  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Hostess  ■  Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  • 

Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  ■  Diane  Cataudella,  Associate  Director  of  Donor  Relations  • 

Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •  Emily  Diaz,  Donor  Information  and  Data 
Coordinator  •  Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  •  David  Grant,  Development 
Operations  Manager  •  Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  James  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of 
Telephone  Outreach  •  Jennifer  Johnston,  Graphic  Designer  •  Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of  Direct 
Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  •  Dominic  Margaglione,  Donor  Ticketing  Associate  •  Jill  Ng, 

Senior  Major  and  Planned  Giving  Officer  •  Suzanne  Page,  Associate  Director  for  Board  Relations  • 

Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  Coordinator  •  Emily  Reeves,  Assistant 
Manager  of  Planned  Giving  •  Amanda  Roosevelt,  Executive  Assistant  •  Laura  Sancken,  Assistant  Manager 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Major  Gifts  and  Campaign  Advisor  • 
Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Yong-Hee  Silver,  Major  Gifts 
Officer  ■  Erin  Simmons,  Major  Gifts  Coordinator  •  Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator,  Friends 
Program  •  Thayer  Surette,  Corporate  Giving  Coordinator  ■  Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of 
Development  Research 

EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •  Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 
Community  Programs  •  Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  • 

Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 

FACILITIES 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

symphony  hall  operations  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  •  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 

Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  •  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  ■  Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

maintenance  services  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  •  Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  •  Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  •  Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  •  Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  •  Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter  • 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician  environmental  services  Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  • 

Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian  •  Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 

Custodian  •  Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  •  Errol  Smart,  Custodian  •  Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 
Custodian 

tanglewood  operations  Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood  Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T.  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  •  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Robert  Casey,  Painter  • 
Stephen  Curley,  Crew  •  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic  •  Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  •  Bruce  Huber, 
Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager  •  Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter  • 

Kathleen  Sambuco,  Associate  Director  of  Human  Resources 
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Casner  &  Edwards,  LLP 

Personalized  Attention  for 
Businesses,  Institutions  and  Individuals 


Casner  &  Edwards,  LLP  offers  a  wide  range  of 
services  in  the  following  areas: 


•  Tax 

•  Real  Estate 

•  Business  &  Corporate 

•  Business  Bankruptcy  & 
Financial  Restructuring 


Civil  Litigation 

Probate  &  Family 

Nonprofit  Organizations 

Estate  Planning  & 
Wealth  Management 


303  Congress  Street,  Boston,  MA  02210 
Phone  617-426-5900  •  Fax  617-426-8810  •  www.casneredwards.com 


It's  retirement  in 
perfect  harmony. 


Call  1-800-819-3730  for  your  free  brochure  today. 


North  Shore 


Brooksby  Village 

Linden  Ponds  South  Shore 

EricksonLiving.com 
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INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 


Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cordero,  Manager  of  User  Support  •  Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  ■  Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •  Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •  David  Tucker,  Infrastructure  Systems 
Manager  •  Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support  Specialist  ■  Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  ■  Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 

PUBLICATIONS 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Editorial  •  Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Production  and  Advertising 


SALES,  SUBSCRIPTION,  AND  MARKETING 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  •  Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •  Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •  Roberta  Kennedy, 

Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  •  Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •  Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  •  Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  •  Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •  Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •  Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  •  Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  of  E-Commerce  and  New  Media  • 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  SymphonyCharge  •  Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator/Subscriptions  Associate  •  Susan  Coombs,  SymphonyCharge  Coordinator  •  Jonathan  Doyle, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  • 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •  Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office  and 
Social  Media  Manager  •  Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate  Subscriptions  Manager  •  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales 
Manager  •  Richard  Mahoney,  Director,  BSO  Business  Partners  •  Christina  Malanga,  Subscriptions 
Associate  •  Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •  Maria  McNeil,  SymphonyCharge 
Representative  •  Jeffrey  Meyer,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce 
Marketing  Analyst  •  Allegra  Murray,  Assistant  Manager,  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Doreen  Reis, 
Advertising  Manager  •  Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  •  Robert  Sistare,  Subscriptions 
Representative  •  Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  •  Himanshu  Vakil,  Web  Application  Lead  ■  Amanda  Warren, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Senior  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsor  Relations 
box  office  David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  •  Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 
box  office  representatives  Mary  J.  Broussard  •  Arthur  Ryan 

event  services  Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •  Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue  Rentals 
and  Events  Administration  •  Luciano  Silva,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Peter  Grimm,  Tanglewood  Special  Projects  Manager  •  Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  • 

Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest  Artists  ■  Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director  for 
Student  Affairs  •  Gary  Wallen,  Manager  of  Production  and  Scheduling 
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Next  Program 


Wednesday,  October  26,  7:30pm  (Open  Rehearsal) 

Thursday,  October  27,  8pm 
Friday,  October  28, 1:30pm 
Saturday,  October  29,  8pm 
Tuesday,  November  1,  8pm 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS  conducting 

SCHUMANN  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  IN  D  MINOR 

In  kraftigem,  nicht  zu  schnellen  Tempo 
[In  an  energetic,  not  too  fast  tempo] 

Langsam  [Slow] 

Lebhaft  doch  nicht  schnell 
[Lively  but  not  fast] 

GIDON  KREMER 

{INTERMISSION} 

STRAUSS  EIN  HELDENLEBEN  (A  HEROIC  LIFE ),  TONE  POEM,  OPUS  40 

The  Hero— The  Hero's  Adversaries— 

The  Hero's  Companion— The  Hero's  Battlefield — 

The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace— The  Hero's  Escape 
From  the  World  and  Fulfillment 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  SOLO  VIOLIN 


OPEN  REHEARSAL  TALK  (WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  10/26)  AND  FRIDAY  PREVIEW  TALK  (FRIDAY 
AFTERNOON,  10/28)  BY  BSO  DIRECTOR  OF  PROGRAM  PUBLICATIONS  MARC  MANDEL 

The  internationally  admired  Latvian  violinist  Gidon  Kremer  joins  Spanish  conductor  and  frequent 
BSO  guest  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  in  the  first  of  the  conductor's  two  BSO  programs  this  sea¬ 
son.  Kremer  plays  the  rarely  heard  Violin  Concerto  of  Robert  Schumann,  a  uniquely  and  stylisti¬ 
cally  personal,  yet  quintessential^  Romantic  piece  written  in  Schumann's  last  productive  year 
of  1853  for  Joseph  Joachim,  the  outstanding  violinist  of  the  age,  who  unfortunately  never  per¬ 
formed  it.  Richard  Strauss's  tone  poem  Ein  Heldenleben  ("A  Heroic  Life")  is  a  romp  through  the 
composer's  own  personal  musical  landscape— a  multi-faceted  tour-de-force  culmination  of  his 
phenomenal  tone  poems  of  the  1890s. 
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Coming  Concerts 


PRE-CONCERT  TALKS:  The  BSO  offers  free  half-hour  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  prior  to  all  of  the 
orchestra's  Open  Rehearsals  and  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts.  Free  to  all  ticket  holders, 
the  talks  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  before  the  Thursday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  at  6:30  p.m.  before  the 
Wednesday-night  Open  Rehearsals,  and  12:15  p.m.  before  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts. 


Wednesday,  October  26,  7:30pm  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  'D'  October  27,  8-9:50 

Friday  'A'  October  28, 1:30-3:20 

Saturday  'B'  October  29,  8-9:50 

Tuesday  'B'  November  1,  8-9:50 


RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS,  conductor 
GIDON  KREMER,  violin 


SCHUMANN  Violin  Concerto 

STRAUSS  Ein  Heldenleben 


Thursday  'B'  November  10,  8-10:05 

Underscore  Friday  November  11,  7-9:15 
(includes  comments  from  the  stage) 

Saturday  'B'  November  12,  8-10:05 

MYUNG-WHUN  CHUNG,  conductor 
GARRICK  OHLSSON,  piano 

WEBER  Overture  to  Der  Freischutz 

barber  Piano  Concerto 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  6,  Pathetique 


Thursday,  November  3, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  A'  November  3,  8-10:05 

Friday  'B'  November  4, 1:30-3:35 

Saturday  A  November  5,  8-10:05 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS,  conductor 
JAMES  MORRIS,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  1 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  100,  Military 

WAGNER  Excerpts  from  Die  Meistersinger 

von  Nurnberg 


Thursday  ‘C  November  17,  8-10:15 

Saturday  'B'  November  19,  8-10:15 

Tuesday  'C'  November  22,  8-10:15 

LUDOVIC  MORLOT,  conductor 
RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 
ELIZABETH  ROWE,  flute 


BERLIOZ 

Roman  Carnival  Overture 

MOZART 

Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C, 

K.503 

CARTER 

Flute  Concerto 

BARTOK 

Suite  from  The  Miraculous 

Mandarin 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


massculturalcouncil.org 


Friday  'A'  November  25,  8-10:20 

Saturday  A  November  26,  8-10:20 

Tuesday  'B'  November  29,  8-10:20 

LUDOVIC  MORLOT,  conductor 

HARBISON  Symphony  No.  4 

ravel  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  Suite  No.  2 

mahler  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season  are  available  at  the 
Symphony  Hall  box  office,  online  at  bso.org,  or  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200  or  toll-free 
at  (888)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (Saturday  from  12  noon  to  6  p.m.).  Please 
note  that  there  is  a  $ 6.25  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 
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Symphony  Hall  Exit  Plan 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


IN  CASE  OF  EMERGENCY 

Follow  any  lighted  exit  sign  to  street. 
Do  not  use  elevators. 

Walk,  do  not  run. 


HIGGINSON  ROOM 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


For  Symphony  Hall  concert  and  ticket  information,  call  (617)  266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program 
information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  visit  bso.org,  or  write  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  BSO's  web  site  (bso.org)  provides  information  on  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly.  In  addition,  tickets  for  BSO  concerts  can  be  purchased  online  through  a 
secure  credit  card  transaction. 

The  Eunice  S.  and  Julian  Cohen  Wing,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

In  the  event  of  a  building  emergency,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announcement  from  the  stage.  Should  the 
building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest  door  (see  map  on  opposite  page),  or  according  to 
instructions. 

For  Symphony  Hall  rental  information,  call  (617)  638-9241,  or  write  the  Director  of  Event  Administration, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  Box  Office  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (12  noon  until  6  p.m.  on  Saturday). 

On  concert  evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  a  half-hour  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  12  noon  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or 
evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  most 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or 
through  SymphonyCharge. 

To  purchase  BSO  Tickets:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  Diners  Club,  Discover,  a  personal  check,  and  cash 
are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then 
send  payment  by  check,  call  "SymphonyCharge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  (12  noon  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday).  Outside  the  617  area  code,  phone  T888-266-1200.  As  noted  above,  tickets 
can  also  be  purchased  online.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of  $6.25  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 

Group  Sales:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of 
twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment 
options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345  or  (800)  933-4255. 

For  patrons  with  disabilities,  elevator  access  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  at  both  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Cohen  Wing  entrances.  An  access  service  center,  large  print  programs,  and  accessible  restrooms  are  avail¬ 
able  inside  the  Cohen  Wing.  For  more  information,  call  the  Access  Services  Administrator  line  at  (617)  638-9431 
or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289. 

Those  arriving  late  or  returning  to  their  seats  will  be  seated  by  the  patron  service  staff  only  during  a  convenient 
pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  need  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  pro¬ 
gram  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

In  consideration  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  four  years  old  or  younger  will  not  be  admitted  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

Ticket  Resale:  If  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket, 
you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492  during  business  hours,  or  (617)  638- 
9426  up  to  one  hour  before  the  concert.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
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available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

Rush  Seats:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  in  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the 
Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $9  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  on 
Fridays  as  of  10  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as  of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  avail¬ 
able  for  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

Please  note  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  anywhere  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Camera  and  recording  equipment  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during  concerts. 

Lost  and  found  is  located  at  the  security  desk  at  the  stage  door  to  Symphony  Hall  on  St.  Stephen  Street. 

First  aid  facilities  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave  their 
names  and  seat  locations  at  the  Cohen  Wing  entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Parking:  The  Symphony  Garage,  Prudential  Center  Garage,  and  Copley  Place  Garage  offer  discounted  parking 
to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket  stub  for  evening  performances.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special 
benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

Elevators  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of 
Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Ladies'  rooms  are  located  on  both  main  corridors  of  the  orchestra  level,  as  well  as  at  both  ends  of  the  first  bal¬ 
cony,  audience-left,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Men's  rooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room  near  the  elevator;  on 
the  first-balcony  level,  also  audience-right  near  the  elevator,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room;  and  in  the  Cohen 
Wing. 

Coatrooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot- 
Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  Please  note  that  the  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other 
property  of  patrons. 

Lounges  and  Bar  Service:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For 
the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  noon,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time.  Drink 
coupons  may  be  purchased  in  advance  online  or  through  SymphonyCharge  for  all  performances. 

Boston  Symphony  Broadcasts:  Saturday-evening  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  broadcast  live 
in  the  Boston  area  by  99.5  All-Classical. 

BSO  Friends:  The  Friends  are  donors  who  contribute  $75  or  more  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Funds. 
For  information,  please  call  the  Friends  of  the  BSO  Office  at  (617)  638-9276  or  e-mail  friendsofthebso@bso.org. 

If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  inform  us  by  sending  your  new  and  old 
addresses  to  Friends  of  the  BSO,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  your  patron  number  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

Business  for  BSO  The  BSO  Business  Partners  program  makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  two-for-one  ticket  pricing,  and  advance  ticket  ordering.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  BSO  Business  Partners  Office  at  (617)  638-9277  or  e-mail  rmahoney@bso.org. 

The  Symphony  Shop  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  is  open 
Thursday  and  Saturday  from  3  to  6  p.m.,  and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances,  including  Open  Rehearsals, 
through  intermission.  The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings,  and  unique  gift  items.  The  Shop 
also  carries  children’s  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also 
available  online  at  bso.org  and,  during  concert  hours,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management  consulting  firm  that 
combines  deep  industry  knowledge  with  specialized  expertise  in 
strategy,  operations,  risk  management,  organizational  transformation, 
and  leadership  development.  Visit  us  at  www.oliverwyman.com. 


t  0  OLIVER  WYMAN 


I M  PACT 

THROUGH  SPECIALIZATION 


MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 

COMPANIES 


Are  you  missing  one  or  more  teeth ? 


If  you  are  missing  one  or  more  teeth,  then  you  are  a 
candidate  for  a  dental  implant.  Dental  implants  will 
allow  you  to  smile,  speak,  and  eat  with  confidence 
and  comfort.  At  the  Implant  Dentistry  Centre  we  offer 
Bicon  SHORT®  Implants,  which  most  often  avoid 
the  need  for  bone  grafting.  We  are  conveniently 
located  on  the  Arborway  between  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  Please  visit  our 
website  for  more  information. 


DENTAL  IMPLANTS  ORAL  SURGERY  PERIODONTICS  PROSTHODONTICS 


IMPLANT  DENTISTRY  CENTRE 
501  Arborway  ■  Boston,  MA  02130 
tel  (617)  524-3900  ■  fax  (617)  390-0043 

www.idcboston.com 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Bernard  Haitink,  Conductor  Emeritus 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director  Laureate 
131st  Season,  2011-2012 


COMMUNITY  CONCERT  I 


Sunday,  October  23,  at  3,  at  Lynn  Classical  High  School,  Lynn 


COMMUNITY  CONCERT  II 

Sunday,  October  30,  at  3,  Twelfth  Baptist  Church,  Roxbury 

The  free  Community  Concerts  are  made  possible  by  a  generous  grant 
from  the  Lowell  Institute. 


THE  BOSTON  CELLO  QUARTET 
BLAISE  DfijARDIN,  cello 
ADAM  ESBENSEN,  cello 
MIHAIL  JOJATU,  cello 
ALEXANDRE  LECARME,  cello 


J.S.  BACH  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor  BWV  565 

(arr.  D.B.  Moore) 


J.S.  BACH  Aria,  "Sheep  may  safely  graze,"  from  Cantata  No.  208 

(arr.  B.  Dejardin) 

DVORAK  Humoreska  in  G,  Opus  101,  No.  7 

(arr.  B.  Dejardin) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV  "The  Flight  of  the  Bumblebee" 
(arr.  T.  King) 


PART 


"Fratres,"  for  four  cellos 


MUSSORGSKY  Four  Movements  from  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

(arr.  B.  Dejardin)  Promenade 

Tuileries 

Ballet  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells 
The  Great  Gate  of  Kiev 


DEBUSSY  "Clair  de  lune" 

(arr.  B.  Dejardin) 


Program  continues. . . 


HOSHII 


//• 


The  Waltz  of  the  Black  Ants,"  for  cello  quartet 


SCIORTINO 


"Iber-Amer,"  Three  dances  from  Latin  America 

Tan.Go.Tan 

Por-Zil 

Basam 


DfijARDIN 


"The  Wolfgang  Variations" 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

The  Boston  Cello  Quartet  made  its  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  2010,  playing  the  kind 
of  eclectic  program  that  lends  itself  well  to  such  a  group.  The  cello  ensemble  as  a 
type  has  been  around  for  generations,  but  its  repertoire  has  largely  been  relegated 
to  transcriptions,  particularly  if  a  group  wishes  to  play  something  other  than  20th- 
century  or  later  repertoire.  Cellists  don't  mind  transcriptions,  of  course:  it  allows 
them  to  show  off  their  ability  to  play  parts  written  for  violin,  or  flute,  or  another 
instrument  supposedly  more  agile,  with  a  higher  range.  On  the  present  program, 
the  Mussorgsky,  Dvorak,  and  Debussy  works  were  originally  for  keyboard,  as  was 
the  J.S.  Bach  Toccata  and  Fugue.  Bach's  aria  "Sheep  may  safely  graze"  is  from  his 
secular  Cantata  No.  208,  the  Hunt  Cantata.  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Flight  of  the  Bumble¬ 
bee  was  for  orchestra.  That  leaves  three  works  originally  for  cello  ensemble — two 
from  the  twentieth  century,  and  two  works  premiered  at  Tanglewood  this  past 
summer:  Tetsuro  Hoshii's  The  Waltz  of  the  Black  Ants  and  The  Wolfgang  Variations, 
by  the  BCQ's  own  Blaise  Dejardin.  Dejardin  was  also  the  arranger  for  one  of  the 
Bach  works  and  also  the  Mussorgsky,  Debussy,  and  Dvorak  pieces. 

J.S.  Bach's  (1685-1750)  early  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor  is  perhaps  his  most 
recognizable  organ  piece,  not  least  because  it  opens  (in  orchestral  garb)  the  Disney 
film  Fantasia.  The  organ  was  Bach's  own  instrument,  and  the  Toccata  is  essentially  a 
written-out  improvisation.  "Toccata"  means  "touch-piece,"  requiring  virtuoso-level 
flying  fingers.  "Sheep  may  safely  graze"  from  the  Hunt  Cantata  (1713)  is  one  of 
Bach's  prettiest  arias,  originally  for  soprano  accompanied  by  two  recorders  and 
continuo  (keyboard  with  a  bass  instrument). 

The  greatest  Czech  composer,  Antonin  Dvorak  (1841-1904)  wrote  many  small, 
bagatelle-like  pieces.  He  wrote  his  eight  Humoresky  for  piano.  Opus  101,  during 
the  years  he  was  teaching  in  the  United  States  in  the  early  1890s.  They  were  imme¬ 
diately  popular,  particularly  No.  7  in  G,  which  is  one  of  those  tunes  that  seems  to 
have  been  around  forever  and  is  here  heard  in  an  arrangement  by  Blaise  Dejardin. 
Flight  of  the  Bumblebee,  originally  part  of  the  1900  opera  Tale  of  the  Tsar  Saltan  by 
Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov  (1844-1908),  is  likewise  iconic.  It  really  does  illustrate  a 
scene  for  a  flying  insect — the  Tsar's  son  magically  transformed.  Also  in  the  category 
of  the  iconic  is  Clair  de  lune  by  Claude  Debussy  (1862-1918),  from  his  solo  piano 
Suite  bergatnasques  (1890/1905). 

The  Estonian  composer  Arvo  Part  (b.1935)  lived  in  Berlin  for  many  years  and 
returned  to  live  in  his  home  country  a  decade  ago.  Part  established  a  reputation  early 


Adam  Esbensen  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  September  2008  after 
spending  five  years  as  a  cellist  with  the  Oregon  Symphony.  Mr.  Esbensen  began  his 
studies  at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  where  he  studied  with  Stephen  Geber. 
He  went  on  to  earn  a  master  of  music  degree  and  performance  award  from  the 
Mannes  College  of  Music.  During  his  two  years  in  New  York  City  he  studied  with 
Timothy  Eddy  and  performed  around  the  state  as  part  of  the  Mozart  and  Chopin 
festivals.  In  2001  Mr.  Esbensen  joined  the  cello  section  of  the  Louisville  Orchestra, 
where  he  played  for  two  years  before  moving  back  to  his  home  state  of  Oregon. 
While  living  in  Portland,  he  took  an  interest  in  new  music  as  a  member  of  the  Fear 
No  Music  ensemble  and  at  the  Ernest  Bloch  Composer's  Symposium.  He  has  spent 
summers  at  festivals  in  Taos,  Vail,  Spoleto  (Italy),  Bellingham,  and  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Mr.  Esbensen's  other  teachers  and  influences  include  Hamilton  Cheifetz,  John 
Kadz,  and  Pamela  Frame. 

Romanian-born  cellist  Mihail  Jojatu  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  cello 
section  in  2001  and  became  fourth  chair  at  the  start  of  the  2003-04  season.  Mr.  Jojatu 
studied  at  the  Bucharest  Academy  of  Music  before  coming  to  the  United  States  in 
1996.  He  then  attended  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  studied  with 
former  BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman,  and  worked  privately  with  Bernard  Greenhouse 
of  the  Beaux  Arts  Trio.  He  also  studied  with  BSO  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin  at 
Boston  University.  Mr.  Jojatu  has  collaborated  with  such  prestigious  artists  as 
Yefim  Bronfman,  Lars  Vogt,  Sarah  Chang,  Glenn  Dicterow,  Peter  Serkin,  Gil  Shaham, 
members  of  the  Juilliard  and  Muir  string  quartets,  and  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  asked  him 
to  substitute  for  Mstislav  Rostropovich  in  rehearsing  the  Dvorak  Cello  Concerto 
with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  (TMC)  Orchestra.  A  winner  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity's  concerto  competition  (subsequently  appearing  as  soloist  with  Keith  Lockhart 


A  NEW  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
CD  OF  20th-century  FRENCH  MUSIC 


Through  much  of  its  history,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  tradition  of  performing  French 
orchestral  repertoire.  This  new  CD 
showcases  the  versatility  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  in  five 
flavorful  works  of  20th-century  French 
chamber  music  by  Ravel,  Debussy,  Tomasi, 
Frangaix,  and  Dutilleux,  a  sampling  of 
distinctly  French  compositional  voices 
from  the  last  century. 

AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER  2011  AT 
BSO.ORG  AND  THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP 
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and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra),  he  also  won  first  prize  in  the  Aria  Concerto  Com¬ 
petition  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  and  was  awarded  the  Carl  Zeise  Memorial 
Prize  in  his  second  year  as  a  TMC  Fellow.  He  now  serves  on  the  TMC  faculty  and 
also  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music.  Recent  solo  appearances  include  concerto  per¬ 
formances  with  the  New  Bedford  Symphony,  Berkshire  Symphony,  Longwood 
Symphony,  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Bucharest  under  Sergiu  Comissiona, 
and  the  Indian  Hill  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bruce  Hangen.  He  has  given 
master  classes  and  performed  extensively  in  Romania,  Japan,  and  Italy,  and  was 
invited  to  play  at  Senator  Edward  Kennedy's  memorial  service  in  2009.  In  June 
2011  he  gave  the  Boston  Pops  premiere  of  Friedrich  Gulda's  Concerto  for  Cello 
and  Wind  Orchestra. 

A  native  of  Grasse,  France,  Alexandre  Lecarme  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  at  the  start  of  the  2008-09  season.  He  graduated  with  the  Premier  Prix  de 
Violoncelle  from  the  Conservatoire  National  Superieur  de  Musique  de  Paris  in  1997. 
Mr.  Lecarme  holds  an  Artist  Diploma  and  master  of  music  degree  from  Boston 
University,  where  he  received  a  Cohen  Foundation  grant  and  a  Dean's  Scholarship 
His  major  teachers  have  included  Jean-Marie  Gamard  in  Paris,  David  Soyer,  and 
Andres  Diaz  at  Boston  University.  An  avid  chamber  musician,  he  has  appeared  on 
the  Rockport  Chamber  Music  Festival,  Hammond  Performing  Arts  Series,  Copley 
Society  Series,  Hebron  and  Thayer  Academy  Concert  Series,  Temple  Emmanuel 
Chamber  Music  Series,  and  the  chamber  music  series  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  As  a  founding  member  of  the  Tancrede  Trio,  he  has  performed  extensively 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Highlights  include  concerts  at  Shermetiev  Palace 
in  St.  Petersburg  for  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  city,  at  Opera  de  Nice,  and  at  the 
Salle  Olivier  Messiaen  in  Grenoble,  France.  Mr.  Lecarme  has  participated  in  the 
Pablo  Casals,  Domaine  Forget,  Kneisel  Hall,  and  Norfolk  Chamber  Music  festivals 
and  has  collaborated  with  Roman  Totenberg,  Seymour  Lipkin,  and  members  of 
the  Tokyo  String  Quartet.  Since  2010  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Alianza  String 
Quartet.  Mr.  Lecarme  has  released  CDs  for  Hammond  GMAC  of  works  by  Bach, 
Debussy,  Schubert,  Beethoven,  Franck,  and  Rachmaninoff.  He  performs  on  a  cello 
made  by  Jose  Contreras  in  1746,  generously  on  loan  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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PASSION 


It's  at  the  heart  of  their  performance.  And  ours. 


Each  musician  reads  from  the  same  score,  but  each  brings  his  or  her  own 
artistry  to  the  performance.  It's  their  passion  that  creates  much  of  what 
we  love  about  music.  And  it's  what  inspires  all  we  do  at  Bose.  That's  why 
we're  proud  to  support  the  performers  you're  listening  to  today. 

We  invite  you  to  experience  what  our  passion  brings  to  the  performance 
of  our  products.  Please  call  or  visit  our  website  to  learn  more  -  including 
how  you  can  hear  Bose®  sound  for  yourself. 

1 -800-444-BOSE  www.Bose.com 


Better  sound  through  research  : 


BERNARD  HAITINK,  LACROIX  FAMILY  FUND  CON DUCTO R  EMERITUS, 
ENDOWED  IN  PERPETUITY 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 
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Richard  Wurtman,  M.D. 
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Adrienne  Silbermann,  CFA 
Portfolio  Manager 


Knowing  you. 


The  more  you  get  to  know  us,  the  more  you’ll  know 
why  the  bond  we  have  with  our  clients  is  so  long-lasting. 
It’s  because  we  create  deep  and  trusting  relationships 
with  each  client. 


After  all,  we’ve  been  right  here  in  the  heart  of  Boston 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  personally  guiding  generations 
of  New  Englanders  with  conservative,  yet  forward 
thinking,  investment  management  advice  and  sophisticated 
tax,  trust  and  estate  planning. 

If  you’re  attracted  to  the  true  value  of  an  individual 
relationship  with  highly  personalized  service,  please 
call  Jay  Emmons,  President  at  6 1 7-557-9800. 

At  Welch  &  Forbes,  we  know  wealth.  And  we  know  you. 


Welch  &  Forbes  llc 


45  School  Street,  Old  City  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02108 
T: 6 1 7.523. 1 635  |  www.welchforbes.com 


EVERY  CLOUD 

HAS  A  SILVER  LINING 

At  EMC,  success  comes  from  creating  technology  which  will  transform  the  world’s  largest 
IT  departments  into  private  clouds— and  from  sharing  that  success  by  supporting  a  range  of 
educational,  cultural,  and  social  programs  in  our  community. 


Learn  more  at  www.EMC.com. 


EMC  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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where  information  lives' 


EMC1.  EMC,  the  EMC  logo,  and  where  information  lives  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  ©  Copyright  2010  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  2187 
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Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Boston  mfa.org  the  new Ti 


The  exhibition  is  organized  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Musee  d’Orsay,  Paris. 
Presentation  of  the  exhibition  in  Boston  is  made  possible  by  Bank  of  America.  This  exhibition  is 
supported  by  an  indemnity  from  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 
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Bank  of  America 


BSO  News 


A  Correction  Regarding  Bartok’s  “The  Wooden  Prince” 

Several  audience  members  caught  an  error  in  the  program  note  for  the  BSO's  first-ever 
performances  of  Bartok's  The  Wooden  Prince,  which  the  orchestra  played  here  this  past 
October  13-18.  Contrary  to  a  statement  in  the  program  notes,  the  ballet  has  been  staged  in 
the  United  States— in  fact,  in  Boston.  The  Wooden  Prince  was  produced  by  Sarah  Caldwell's 
Boston  Opera  Group  as  part  of  a  triple  bill  also  including  the  composer's  Bluebeard's  Castle 
and  The  Miraculous  Mandarin  on  January  10  and  12, 1969,  at  the  Shubert  Theater,  according 
to  Daniel  Kessler's  Sarah  Caldwell:  The  First  Woman  of  Opera  (Scarecrow  Press,  2008). 
Interestingly,  Kessler  also  points  out  that  Caldwell  had  previously  scheduled  the  trilogy  in 
1967  but  canceled  The  Wooden  Prince  at  short  notice  on  that  occasion. 

“BSO  ioi,”  A  Free  Adult  Education  Series  on  Selected 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Evenings  at  Symphony  Hall 

After  a  highly  successful  first  season  in  2010-11,  "BSO  101"  returns  on  a  regular,  expanded 
basis  in  2011-12,  now  also  including  sessions  that  provide  an  "insider's  view"  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  BSO. 

"BSO  101-Are  You  Listening?,"  seven  Wednesday  sessions  with  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel,  is  designed  to  enhance  your  listening  abilities  by  focusing  on 
upcoming  BSO  repertoire.  Each  session  is  self-contained,  so  no  prior  training,  or  attendance 
at  any  previous  session,  is  required.  New  this  year:  the  final  segment  of  each  session  will 
include  a  discussion  with  BSO  musicians  offering  performers'  perspectives  on  the  subject 
at  hand.  The  second  of  these  sessions,  on  Wednesday,  November  2,  will  be  an  "Introduction 
to  the  Concerto,"  focusing  on  music  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Barber,  and  Carter,  followed  by 
discussion  with  BSO  principal  horn  James  Sommerville  and  BSO  principal  flute  Elizabeth 
Rowe.  The  remaining  Wednesday  sessions  are  scheduled  for  November  16,  January  11  and 
18,  February  15,  and  March  7. 

"BSO  101-An  Insider's  View"  is  a  series  of  four  Tuesday  sessions  focusing  on  behind-the- 
scenes  activities  at  Symphony  Hall.  The  first  Tuesday  session,  on  November  8,  will  include  a 
discussion  with  BSO  Managing  Director  Mark  Volpe.  On  February  7,  Orchestra  Personnel 
Manager  Lynn  Larsen  will  discuss  the  audition  process  by  which  new  players  are  selected  and 
oversee  a  "mock  audition"  taking  an  applicant  through  the  various  stages  of  the  process.  On 
February  28,  BSO  Artistic  Administrator  Anthony  Fogg  will  discuss  how  programs  are  planned 
and  finalized  for  upcoming  concert  seasons,  and  on  April  3,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 
Chris  Ruigomez  and  members  of  his  team  will  discuss  the  ins  and  outs  of  concert  produc¬ 
tion,  detailing  the  steps  by  which  concerts  are  brought  onto  the  Symphony  Hall  stage. 

All  sessions  take  place  at  Symphony  Hall  from  5:30-6:45  p.m.,  and  each  is  followed  by  a 
complimentary  reception  offering  beverages,  hors  d'oeuvres,  and  further  time  to  share  your 
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Harvard  Extension  School 


Homer  and  Joyce.  Shakespeare  and  Mamet 
Velasquez  and  Sargent.  If  you're  interested 
in  how  great  writers  and  artists  transform 
our  world,  we  invite  you  to  check  out  our 


courses — on  campus  or  online. 


Select  courses: 

•  12  foreign  languages 

•  Poetry  and  Fiction  Writing 

•  Art  Since  1940 

•  A  History  of  Blues  in  America 


•  Religion,  the  Arts,  and 
Social  Change 

•  The  Expatriate  Moment  in  Paris 

•  Shakespeare's  Later  Plays 


Registration  for  January  session  and 
spring-term  courses  begins  December  5. 


m  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  .  .  . 

w extension  school  www.extension.harvarcl.edu 


Harvard  University  Extension  School  is  proud  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


thoughts  with  others.  Admission  is  free  for  all  of  these  sessions,  though  we  do  ask  that  you 
please  email  customerservice@bso.org  to  reserve  your  place  for  the  date  or  dates  you're 
planning  to  attend.  For  further  information,  please  visit  bso.org. 


Upcoming  “Symphony+”  Events 

"Symphony+"  is  a  series  of  pre-  and  post-concert  events  that  enhance  the  overall  concert 
experience  by  connecting  food,  literature,  and  the  performing  and  visual  arts  to  the  BSO 
concerts  at  Symphony  Hall.  All  events  at  Symphony  Hall  are  free  of  charge  for  ticket  hold¬ 
ers;  off-site  events  require  an  additional  charge.  Ticket  holders  for  the  BSO  concerts  on 
Tuesday,  November  1;  Saturday,  November  19,  and  Thursday,  December  1,  are  invited  to  a 
reception  in  Higginson  Hall  after  the  performances  on  those  dates.  Please  check  bso.org  for 
further  details  about  these  and  other  upcoming  "Symphony+"  events. 


Friday  Previews  and  Open  Rehearsal  Talks 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  offers  Friday  Preview  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  from  12:15- 
12:45  p.m.  prior  to  all  of  the  BSO's  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts  throughout  the 
season.  Open  Rehearsal  Talks  take  place  from  9:30-10  a.m.  before  the  BSO's  Thursday- 
morning  Open  Rehearsals,  and  from  6:30-7  p.m.  before  the  BSO's  Wednesday-evening 
Open  Rehearsals.  Free  to  ticket  holders,  and  given  primarily  by  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel  and  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  Robert  Kirzinger, 
these  informative  half-hour  talks  incorporate  recorded  examples  from  the  music  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  This  week's  Friday  Preview  talk  on  October  28  is  given  by  Marc  Mandel. 


INDIVIDUAL  TICKETS  ARE  ON  SALE  FOR  ALL  CONCERTS  IN  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 
FOR  SPECIFIC  INFORMATION  ON  PURCHASING  TICKETS  BY  PHONE,  ONLINE,  BY  MAIL,  OR  IN 
PERSON  AT  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  PLEASE  SEE  PAGE  83  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  BOOK. 


The  Walter  Piston  Society  Concert 
Friday,  October  28,  2011 

The  Walter  Piston  Society  Concert  honors 
those  who  have  provided  a  gift  for  the  future 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston 
Pops,  or  Tanglewood  with  a  bequest  intention 
(i.e.,  through  one's  will,  trust,  IRA,  or  insur¬ 
ance  policy),  or  by  establishing  a  charitable 
trust  or  gift  annuity  that  generates  income 
for  life  or  a  term  of  years.  Members  of  the 
Walter  Piston  Society  enjoy  a  variety  of  privi¬ 
leges,  including  invitations  to  special  events, 
lectures,  and  seminars  in  Boston  and  at 
Tanglewood.  In  addition,  with  a  member's 
approval,  Walter  Piston  Society  members  are 
recognized  in  program  books  and  the  BSO's 
annual  report. 


Walter  Piston  (1894-1976),  who  endowed  the 
principal  flute  chair  with  a  bequest,  was  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  composer  and  noted 
musician.  After  studying  under  Georges  Longy, 
he  graduated  from  Harvard  and  became  chair 
of  Harvard's  School  of  Music.  Mr.  Piston 
played  piano,  violin,  flute,  saxophone,  viola, 
and  percussion.  He  wrote  four  books  on 
music  theory  that  are  acknowledged  classics, 
and  his  notable  students  included  Leonard 
Bernstein.  Late  in  life,  the  French  government 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Piston  the  Officier  de  I'Ordre 
des  Arts  et  des  Lettres. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  thanks  and 
recognizes  the  members  of  the  Walter  Piston 
Society,  whose  gifts  will  help  to  preserve  this 
great  orchestra  for  future  generations. 
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ARBELLA  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Arbella  is  committed  to  supporting  charitable 


organizations  that  work  so  hard  to  positively 


impact  the  lives  of  those  around  them.  We  are 


& 


proud  to  be  local  and  to  help  our  neighbors, 


ARB  E  L  L  A 


INSURANCE  GROUP 
CHARITABLE  FOUNDATION.  INC 


individuals  and  families  in  our  communities. 


HERE  FOR  GOOD 


BSO  Business  Partner  of  the  Month 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  more  than  400 
businesses  and  corporations  that  support  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.?  You  can 
lend  your  support  to  the  BSO  by  supporting 
the  companies  who  support  us.  Each  month, 
we  will  spotlight  one  of  our  corporate  sup¬ 
porters  as  the  BSO  Business  Partner  of  the 
Month.  This  month's  partner  is  Wolf  & 
Company.  Wolf  &  Company  is  entering  its 
second  century  providing  assurance,  tax,  risk 
management,  and  business  advisory  services 
throughout  the  northeast.  Clients  can  expect 
direct  involvement  from  the  firm's  owners 
and  senior  management,  and  responsive 
service  from  a  multi-disciplinary  team.  Their 
collaborative  service  strategy  enables  them 
to  develop  a  deep  understanding  of  clients 
and  their  business  needs,  and  to  maximize 
opportunities  while  navigating  any  potential 
obstacles.  Wolf's  areas  of  focus  include 
financial  institutions,  investment  advisors, 
family  businesses,  employee  benefit  plans, 
technology  companies,  high-net-worth  indi¬ 


viduals,  educational  institutions,  and  public 
companies.  The  firm  employs  over  175  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  has  offices  in  Boston  and 
Springfield,  MA,  and  Albany,  NY.  Wolf  is  reg¬ 
istered  with  and  inspected  by  the  PCAOB, 
and  is  a  member  of  PKF  North  America,  a 
national  and  international  affiliation  of  CPA 
firms.  Wolf  &  Company  is  proud  to  continue 
to  support  the  BSO  Business  Partners  program. 
For  more  information  about  becoming  a  BSO 
Business  Partner,  contact  Rich  Mahoney, 
Director  of  Boston  Business  Partners  at  (617) 
638-9277  or  at  rmahoney@bso.org. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  assistant  principal  oboe  Keisuke  Wakao 
is  soloist  in  John  Williams's  Oboe  Concerto 
with  the  Longy  Conservatory  Orchestra  under 
Julian  Pellicano  on  a  program  also  featuring 
the  overture  to  Verdi's  La  forza  del  destino  and 
Saint-Saens's  Organ  Symphony  (No.  3)  on 
Friday,  October  28,  at  8  p.m.  at  First  Church, 
11  Garden  Street,  Cambridge.  Admission  is 
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MORE  TIMEkTHE 


Maintenance-free  living  includes  snow  removal, 
landscaping,  inside/outside  maintenance  and 
24-hour  security,  giving  residents  the  peace  of 
mind  and  freedom  to  enjoy  their  home  without 
the  hassle  of  daily  upkeep. 
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free,  but  tickets  are  required.  Call  (617)  876- 
0956,  ext.  1500,  for  more  information. 

The  Walden  Chamber  Players,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  include  BSO  musicians  Tatiana  Dimi- 
triades  and  Alexander  Velinzon,  violins, 
Thomas  Martin,  clarinet,  and  Richard  Ranti, 
bassoon,  perform  Dvorak's  Terzetto  in  C, 
Opus  74,  Borodin's  String  Quartet  No.  2  in  D 
(with  cellist  Zlatomir  Fung,  winner  of  the  2011 
Walden  Chamber  Players  Young  Artist  Com¬ 
petition),  and  Mendelssohn's  E  minor  string 
quartet,  Opus  44,  No.  2,  on  Sunday,  Octo¬ 
ber  30,  at  4  p.m.  at  Wilson  Chapel,  Andover 
Newton  Theological  School,  210  Herrick  Road, 
Newton  Centre.  Tickets  are  $15  for  adults, 

$5  for  students,  children  under  12  free.  To 
reserve  tickets,  call  (617)  744-0452. 

Ronald  Knudsen  leads  the  New  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  in  the  first  of  their  2011-12  "Family 
Discovery"  concerts  on  Sunday,  October  30, 
at  3  p.m.  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  848 
Beacon  Street,  Newton  Center.  Entitled 
"Ghosts  &  Goblins,"  the  program  features 
Halloween-themed  music,  and  audience 
members  are  encouraged  to  wear  costumes. 
Tickets  are  $15,  with  discounts  for  seniors, 
students,  and  families.  For  more  information, 
or  to  order  tickets,  call  (617)  527-9717  or  visit 
newphil.org. 

BSO  principal  clarinetist  William  R.  Hudgins 
is  soloist  in  Copland's  Clarinet  Concerto  with 
the  Discovery  Ensemble,  Courtney  Lewis, 
conductor,  on  Sunday,  November  6,  at  3  p.m., 
at  Sanders  Theatre  in  Cambridge,  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  also  including  Ravel's  Mother  Goose 
Suite,  Anderson's  Khorovod,  and  Haydn's 
Symphony  No.  90.  Tickets  are  $20  to  $35, 
with  discounts  for  students  and  seniors.  Free 
parking  is  available  at  Broadway  Garage.  For 
tickets  or  more  information,  call  (617)  496- 
2222  or  visit  www.discoveryensemble.com. 

Founded  by  BSO  cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  the 
Boston  Artists  Ensemble  performs  Boccherini's 


String  Quintet  in  D,  Opus  29,  No.  1,  Brahms's 
String  Sextet  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Opus  18,  and 
Schoenberg's  Verklarte  Nocht,  Opus  4,  on 
Sunday,  November  6,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  Trinity 
Church  in  Newton  Center  and  on  Friday, 
November  11,  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Peabody  Essex 
Museum  in  Salem.  Joining  Mr.  Miller  are  vio¬ 
linists  Yura  Lee  and  Irina  Muresanu,  violists 
Marcus  Thompson  and  Lila  Brown,  and  BSO 
cellist  Blaise  Dejardin.  Tickets  are  $24,  with 
discounts  for  seniors  and  students.  For  more 
information,  visit  bostonartistsensemble.org 
or  call  (617)  964-6553. 

The  Information  Table: 

Find  Out  What’s  Happening 
At  the  BSO 

Are  you  interested  in  upcoming  BSO  concert 
information?  Special  events  at  Symphony 
Hall?  BSO  youth  activities?  Stop  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  table  in  the  Peter  &  Anne  Brooke 
Corridor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
of  Symphony  Hall  (orchestra  level).  There 
you  will  find  the  latest  performance,  mem¬ 
bership,  and  Symphony  Hall  information 
provided  by  knowledgeable  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 
The  BSO  Information  Table  is  staffed  before 
each  concert  and  during  intermission. 

Comings  and  Goings... 

Please  note  that  latecomers  will  be  seated 
by  the  patron  service  staff  during  the  first 
convenient  pause  in  the  program.  In  addition, 
please  also  note  that  patrons  who  leave  the 
hall  during  the  performance  will  not  be 
allowed  to  reenter  until  the  next  convenient 
pause  in  the  program,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
performers  or  other  audience  members  while 
the  concert  is  in  progress.  We  thank  you  for 
your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 
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ON  DISPLAY  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

This  season’s  BSO  Archives  exhibit,  located  throughout  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony 
levels  of  the  building,  displays  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Archives’  holdings,  which 
documents  countless  facets  of  the  orchestra’s  history — music  directors,  players  and 
instrument  sections,  and  composers,  as  well  as  the  world-famous  acoustics,  architec¬ 
tural  features,  and  multi-faceted  history  of  Symphony  Hall. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  EXHIBIT  INCLUDE,  ON  THE  ORCHESTRA  LEVEL  OF 
SYMPHONY  HALL: 

•  display  cases  in  the  Hatch  Corridor  spotlighting  two  works  commissioned  by  the 
BSO  in  conjunction  with  its  50th  anniversary  during  the  1930-31  season,  Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony  of  Psalms”  and  Prokofiev’s  Symphony  No.  4 

•  display  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  focusing  on  BSO  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  the  formation  of  the  BSO’s  first  Board  of  Trustees  in  1918 

•  also  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  architec¬ 
tural  details  of  the  clerestory  windows  in  Symphony  Hall  that  were  refurbished  and 
reopened  in  2009 

EXHIBITS  ON  THE  FIRST-BALCONY  LEVEL  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL  INCLUDE: 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  trombone 
section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  flute  section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  search  for  a  new  music  director  in  1918,  leading  to 
the  appointment  of  the  BSO’s  first  French  conductor,  Henri  Rabaud 

•  a  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  history  of  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  focusing  particularly  on  dance  performances,  musical  recitals,  and  travelogues 


TOP  OF  PAGE,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

Roy  Harris  with  members  of  the  BSO's  trombone  section  in  February  1943,  when  the  BSO  premiered 
his  Symphony  No.  5  (photograph  by  Elizabeth  Timberman) 

Record  cover  for  the  BSO's  1950  RCA  Victor  commercial  recording  of  Prokofiev's  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 
featuring  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  narrator 

Publicity  photo  for  a  Symphony  Hall  appearance  by  Russian  ballerina  Anna  Pavlova,  c.1920-21 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

2011-2012 


FIRST  VIOLINS 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  McIntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexander  Velinzon 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L,  and 
Bruce  A.  Beal  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C. 
Paley  chair 

Jennie  Shames* 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment* 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn 
Berenson  Family  chair 

Tatiana  Dimitriades* 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 

Si-Jing  Huang* 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
chair 

Nicole  Monahan* 

Mary  B  Saltonstall  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Wendy  Putnam* 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 


BERNARD  HAITINK 

LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Conductor  Emeritus 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Xin  Ding* 

Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Glen  Cherry* 

Yuncong  Zhang* 

SECOND  VIOLINS 

Haldan  Martinson 
Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Knudsen 

David  H.  and  Edith  C.  Howie 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken  * 

Aza  Raykhtsaum  * 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bonnie  Bewick*5 

James  Cooke* 

Victor  Romanul  *  5 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 

Catherine  French  * 

Jason  Horowitz  * 
JulianneLee* 

Ala  Jojatu* 

VIOLAS 

Steven  Ansell 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director  Laureate 


Cathy  Basrak 

Assistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Robert  Barnes 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Mark  Ludwig* 

Rachel  Fagerburg* 

Kazuko  Matsusaka* 

Rebecca  Gitter* 

CELLOS 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sato  Knudsen 

Mischa  Nieland  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mihail  Jojatu 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

Jonathan  Miller* 

Owen  Young* 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L. 
Cornitle  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Mickey  Katz* 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexandre  Lecarme  * 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 
Music  Director 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Adam  Esbensen  * 

Blaise  Dejardin  * 

BASSES 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D  Hodgkinson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Levy 

Leith  Family  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
James  Orleans* 

Todd  Seeber  * 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Stovall* 

FLUTES 

Elizabeth  Rowe 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Clint  Foreman 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Elizabeth  Ostling 

Associate  Principal 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


THOMAS  WILKINS 

Germeshausen  Foundation 
Youth  and  Family  Concerts 
Conductor 

endowed  in  perpetuity 
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PICCOLO 

Cynthia  Meyers 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

OBOES 

John  Ferrillo 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mark  McEwen 

James  and  Tina  Collias  chair 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

ENGLISH  HORN 

Robert  Sheena 

Beranek  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

CLARINETS 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Michael  Wayne 

Thomas  Martin 

Associate  Principal  & 

E-flat  clarinet 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K. 

Davis  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

BASS  CLARINET 

Craig  Nordstrom 

BASSOONS 

Richard  Svoboda 
Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Suzanne  Nelsen 

John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald 
chair 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 
Diana  Osgood  Tottenham/ 
Hamilton  Osgood  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

CONTRABASSOON 

Gregg  Henegar 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

HORNS 

James  Sommerville 
Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg/Edna  S. 
Kalman  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Richard  Sebring 
Associate  Principal 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Rachel  Childers 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Jason  Snider 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley 
Family  chair 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 
chair 

TRUMPETS 

Thomas  Rolfs 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Wright 

Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 


Thomas  Siders 
Assistant  Principal 
Kathryn  H.  and  Edward  M. 
Lupean  chair 

Michael  Martin 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TROMBONES 

Toby  Oft 
Principal 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Stephen  Lange 

BASS  TROMBONE 

Douglas  Yeo 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TUBA 

Mike  Roylance 

Principal 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

TIMPANI 

Timothy  Genis 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 
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J.  William  Hudgins 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 
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Daniel  Bauch 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

chair 

(position  vacant) 
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(position  vacant) 

Barbara  Lee  chair 
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Jessica  Zhou 
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Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon 

VOICE  AND  CHORUS 

John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Conductor 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W  Dworsky 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

LIBRARIANS 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

William  Shisler 

John  Perkel 

ASSISTANT 

CONDUCTORS 

Marcelo  Lehninger 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sean  Newhouse 

PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 
Timothy  Tsukamoto 

Assistant  Personnel  Managers 

STAGE  MANAGER 

John  Demick 
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The  Great  Strauss  Tone  Poems: 

A  Composer’s  Journey 
Through  Young  Manhood 

by  Paul  Thomason 

Richard  Strauss’s  “Ein  Heldenleben,”  which  concludes  this  week’s  B SO  program  under 
the  direction  of  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos,  is  the  first  of  three  Strauss  tone  poems  being 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this  season.  Andris  Nelsons  will  conduct 
Strauss’s  “Also  sprach  Zarathustra”  on  January  3,  6,  and  7,  2012,  and  David  Zinman  will 
conduct  “Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks”  the  following  week,  on  January  13,  14,  and  17. 

In  September  1947,  Richard  Strauss  climbed  into  an  airplane  for  the  first  time  and  flew  to 
London,  where  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  had  arranged  a  festival  of  Strauss's  music.  As  part 
of  the  celebrations,  Strauss  himself  was  conducting  the  recently  formed  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  in  three  of  his  works. 

It  was  during  a  rehearsal  for  this  concert  that  the  eighty-three-year-old  composer  made  a 
self-deprecating  remark  that  has  colored  critical  assessment  of  his  music  ever  since.  As 
Norman  Del  Mar,  Strauss's  future  biographer  and  a  participant  in  the  festival,  tells  the 
story:  "Something  had  not  quite  pleased  him,  and  he  was  heard  to  say,  'No,  I  know  what 
I  want,  and  I  know  what  I  meant  when  I  wrote  this.  After  all,  I  may  not  be  a  first-rate 
composer,  but  I  am  a  first-class  second-rate  composer!' " 

The  remark  is  unfortunate,  but  typical  of  Strauss,  who  shielded  his  inner  thoughts  and 
emotions  from  the  public,  and  who  was  apparently  content  to  be  perceived  as  a  bour¬ 
geois,  even  vulgar  man  of  little  intellectual  curiosity,  sometimes  dubious  artistic  sensibility, 
and  concerned  mainly  with  money,  playing  cards,  and  churning  out  music  to  make  more 
money.  By  the  time  of  Strauss's  quip,  much  of  the  musical  critical  establishment  had 
written  him  off  as  a  has-been,  someone  who  wrote  a  few  promising  pieces  in  his  youth 
but  had  not  fulfilled  his  potential  because  (as  they  saw  it)  he  turned  his  back  on  real 
music  in  favor  of  repeating  a  few  cheap  tricks  and  pleasing  the  audience. 

Yet  any  honest  critic  who  examines  the  work  itself— rather  than  blaming  the  composer 
for  what  he  did  not  write,  or  being  suspicious  of  him  for  his  early  and  almost  constant 
success— might  well  acknowledge  that  Richard  Strauss  is  one  of  the  truly  great  com¬ 
posers  in  Western  music,  a  man  who  celebrated  the  human  experience  deeply  and 
broadly,  wrote  brilliantly  in  a  remarkable  variety  of  forms,  and  who,  once  he  found  his 
voice,  spent  decades  being  true  to  it. 

With  its  performances  this  season  of  Strauss's  Ein  Heldenleben,  Also  sprach  Zarathustra, 
and  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  giving  audiences 
an  opportunity  not  only  to  re-experience  and  enjoy  these  remarkable  works,  but  to 
remind  themselves  of  the  composer's  mastery. 

Strauss  is  one  of  the  very  few  triple-threat  composers  in  history,  equally  brilliant  at  writing 
songs,  writing  instrumental  music,  and  writing  operas.  His  first  brush  with  fame  came 
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Richard  Strauss  in  1888,  the 
year  he  completed  “Don  Juan" 


with  his  songs.  His  remarkable  Opus  10  songs,  written  in  1882-83  before  he  was  twenty, 
include  the  always  popular  "Zueignung,"  "Die  Nacht,"  and  "Allerseelen."  He  was  only 
twenty-five  when  the  premiere  of  his  tone  poem  Don  Juan  overnight  made  him  the  great 
hope  of  German  music,  the  composer  who  would  take  up  the  mantle  of  Wagner  and 
Liszt,  and  who  could  write  for  the  orchestra  with  as  much  originality,  skill,  and  elan  as  he 
could  write  for  the  voice.  At  the  time,  that  combination  led  to  only  one  destination- 
opera.  And  with  his  third  opera,  Salome,  Strauss,  then  barely  in  his  forties,  achieved  the 
Triple  Crown,  going  on  to  write  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  diverse  groups  of  operas 
in  history. 

Strauss  composed  songs  throughout  his  life,  almost  200  in  all.  But  the  great  series  of  six 
tone  poems  on  which  so  much  of  his  reputation  as  an  orchestral  composer  rests — Don 
Juan,  Tod  und  Verklarung  ( Death  and  Transfiguration ),  Till  Eulenspiegel,  Also  sprach  Zarathustra, 
Don  Quixote,  and  Ein  Heldenleben— were  written  in  a  ten-year  period  from  1888  to  1898. 
He  was  twenty-four  to  thirty-four  years  old  at  the  time,  and  these  tone  poems  are  very 
much  a  young  man's  music — not  only  in  the  virility  and  confidence  that  bursts  from 
almost  every  page  of  their  scores,  but  also  in  their  subjects. 

Since  the  tone  poems  were  not  written  on  commission,  Strauss  had  totally  free  rein  to 
write  about  anything  he  wanted  to;  and  he  chose  to  explore  different  aspects  of  mas¬ 
culinity— doing  so  at  the  time  of  life  when  most  young  men  are  coming  to  grips  in  very 
concrete  ways  with  what  it  means  to  be  a  man.  Strauss,  too,  was  forging  a  career,  getting 
married,  and  starting  a  family.  In  three  of  these  works  he  examined  three  specific  mas¬ 
culine  archetypes  (Don  Juan,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  and  Don  Quixote );  in  the  other  three,  he 
explored  more  philosophical  aspects  of  life  ( Death  and  Transfiguration,  Also  sprach 
Zarathustra,  and  Ein  Heldenleben ). 

The  order  in  which  the  works  were  written  is  fascinating.  The  first,  Don  Juan,  is  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  exuberant  masculine  sexuality,  an  appropriate  subject  for  a  twenty-four-year-old 
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composer.  The  subtitle  of  the  piece,  "after  Nikolaus  Lenau,"  refers  to  a  well-known  poem 
of  the  time,  part  of  which  was  printed  in  the  score.  It  is  a  hymn  to  the  Dionysian  ideal:  "I 
shun  satiety  and  weariness  of  pleasure,  and  keep  myself  fresh,  in  the  service  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful;  hurting  the  individual  woman,  I  adore  the  whole  species. . . .  Just  as  every  beauty  is 
unique  in  the  world,  so  also  is  the  love  to  which  it  gives  pleasure.  Out,  then,  and  away 
after  the  ever-new  victories  as  long  as  the  fiery  ardors  of  youth  still  soar!" 

And  soar  Strauss's  music  does.  It's  the  very  embodiment  of  rampant  masculinity  delight¬ 
ing  in  itself.  But  the  tone  poem,  like  the  literary  poem,  recognizes  that  this  aspect  of  life 
does  not  last  forever,  and  the  last  two  pages  of  the  score  are  faithful  to  Lenau's  ending: 
"...the  fuel  is  consumed  and  the  hearth  has  become  cold  and  dark."  But  those  are  two 
pages  out  of  ninety,  and  what  took  the  world  by  storm  in  1889,  and  has  held  audiences 
in  thrall  ever  since,  is  the  uninhibited  joy  Strauss's  music  seems  to  take  in  the  life-force 
itself. 

That  makes  the  subject  of  his  next  tone  poem,  Tod  und  Verklarung  ( Death  and  Transfigura¬ 
tion ),  written  the  following  year,  all  the  more  surprising.  Again  the  score  contains  a  poem 
that  inspired  the  composer:  a  man  lies  dying  on  his  cot,  struggling  with  his  illness.  He 
remembers  the  different  stages  of  life  and  the  ideal  that  gave  it  meaning.  "To  take  every¬ 
thing  that  ever  seems  transfigured  and  to  mold  it  into  an  even  more  transfigured  shape: 
this  alone  is  the  noble  impulse  that  accompanies  him  through  life."  But  it  is  only  after 
death  that  one  finds  "world-redemption,  world-transfiguration,"  captured  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  spiritual  exaltation  of  the  work's  climax. 

From  this  profound  wrestling  with  the  meaning  of  life  and  death,  Strauss,  for  his  next 
tone  poem,  leaped  to  a  celebration  of  the  trickster—  Till  Eulenspiegels  lustige  Streiche  ( Till 
Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks ).  At  first  Strauss  planned  to  use  the  legend  of  the  medieval 
scamp  as  the  basis  for  an  opera,  but  he  realized  that  "the  book  of  fairytales  only  outlines 
a  rogue  with  too  superficial  a  dramatic  personality"  to  support  an  opera.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  episodic  nature  of  the  story  would  be  perfect  for  an  instrumental  piece  written 
in  rondo  form,  in  which  one  part,  or  theme— the  theme  of  Till  himself— periodically 
recurs.  Strauss  believed  that  the  subject  of  a  tone  poem  should  dictate  the  form  the 
music  took,  rather  than  the  form  imposing  itself  on  the  subject;  in  Till  Eulenspiegel  the 
marriage  between  subject  and  form  is  perfect. 

Also  perfect  is  the  sense  of  Till-like  glee  with  which  Strauss  manipulates  his  enormous 
orchestra.  Never  before  had  a  composer  exploited  the  potential  of  individual  instruments 
so  completely.  Yet  every  bit  of  Strauss's  dazzling  technical  mastery  is  at  the  service  of 
his  subject,  the  humor  of  Till's  adventures  and  the  chaos  they  caused.  In  his  own  score 
Strauss  jotted  down  a  few  specific  actions  at  different  places  in  the  music,  but  he  resis¬ 
ted  attempts  to  codify  what  specific  sections  "meant."  When  a  conductor  asked  him  to 
provide  a  program  the  audience  could  follow,  Strauss  refused,  suggesting,  "Let  us,  this 
time,  leave  it  to  the  audience  to  crack  the  nuts  which  the  rogue  has  prepared  for  them." 
Ultimately  Till  Eulenspiegel  is  one  of  the  funniest  and  most  delightful  fifteen  minutes  in  all 
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Richard  Strauss  and  his  father,  Franz 


of  music— even  if  the  listener  has  no  idea  what  the  actual  "subject"  of  the  piece  is. 


In  his  next  tone  poem,  Strauss  gravitated  to  an  idea  about  as  far  from  the  impish  humor 


of  Till  as  he  could  get— Friedrich  Nietzsche's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra.  Strauss's  tone  poem 
is  "freely  based  on"  Nietzsche's  work,  wrote  the  composer  on  the  title  page;  and  though 
various  titles  are  given  to  sections  of  the  music  ("Of  Joys  and  Passions,"  for  instance,  or 
"The  Convalescent"),  he  was  not  trying  to  set  Nietzsche's  philosophy  to  music  but,  as  he 
later  wrote,  "to  pay  homage  to  the  genius  of  Nietzsche,  which  found  its  greatest  exempli¬ 
fication  in  his  book,  Thus  Spoke  Zarathustra.” 

How  ironic  that  Strauss,  so  often  accused  by  his  detractors  of  intellectual  sloth— indeed, 
of  being  just  this  side  of  illiterate— wrote  so  magnificent  a  piece  of  music  inspired  by  a 
book  of  Nietzsche.  In  fact,  during  the  time  he  was  writing  his  six  great  tone  poems,  not 
only  did  he  devour  Nietzsche,  he  delved  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  and 
wrestled  with  its  implications  for  his  own  existence  (something  we  know  from  his  letters 
to  close  friends). 

This  is  no  surprise.  Strauss  read  widely  throughout  his  life,  traversing  the  complete  works 
of  Goethe  three  times.  Reading  his  letters  to  his  librettists,  it  is  obvious  his  knowledge  of 
drama  goes  far  beyond  the  German  world,  and  that  he  has  an  almost  instinctive  grasp  of 
what  makes  a  character,  or  a  plot,  work.  The  great  conductor  Karl  Bohm,  who  knew  Strauss 
well  and  led  the  world  premieres  of  two  of  his  operas,  said,  "Sometimes  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  follow  Strauss  in  every  topic  of  his  conversation:  one  had  to  be  as  well  up  in 
literature  as  in  music  to  be  able  to  hold  one's  own  with  him.  He  was  at  home  in  German 
literature  as  no  other  musician,  and  he  was  equally  familiar  with  Russian  literature." 

It  was  in  Spanish  literature— specifically  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote— that  Strauss  found 
inspiration  for  his  next  tone  poem,  writing  a  set  of  "Fantastic  Variations  on  a  Theme  of 
Knightly  Character"  (to  quote  the  title  page  of  the  score).  It  has  been  suggested  that 
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Strauss's  one-act  operas  Salome  and  Elektra  are  really  tone  poems  with  voices,  and  there's 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that.  It  is  perhaps  also  true  that  Strauss's  six  great  tone  poems 
can  be  seen  as  mini-operas  for  the  orchestra,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  Don  Quixote, 
with  its  virtuoso  parts  for  solo  cello  (Don  Quixote)  and  solo  viola  (Sancho  Panza).  Strauss 
also  uses  solo  violin  (Don  Quixote)  and  tenor  tuba  and  bass  clarinet  (Sancho  Panza)  in 
depicting  his  characters.  And  depict  them  he  does— in  a  variety  of  settings,  moods,  and 
interactions  with  other  characters.  By  the  end  of  the  piece  we  feel  we  actually  know,  per¬ 
haps  even  love,  Don  Quixote.  Certainly  Strauss's  affection  for  the  character— foibles  and 
all— is  audible  in  every  measure  of  this  complex  score. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  last  of  the  six  great  tone  poems  was  Ein  Heldenleben,  which,  in 
a  sense,  sums  up  everything  that  had  gone  before.  All  the  various  aspects  of  masculinity 
Strauss  has  explored  have  matured  into  a  heroic  life.  Though  the  English  translation  of 
Ein  Heldenleben  is  usually  ''A  Hero's  Life,"  "A  Heroic  Life"  would  be  more  accurate.  Strauss 
has  often  been  criticized  for  allegedly  writing  a  lengthy  work  about  himself  (he  quotes 
from  his  own  compositions  in  the  section  labeled  "The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace'')— yet  no 
one  seems  to  find  it  reprehensible  that  Rembrandt  (to  mention  only  one  artist)  painted 
portraits  of  himself,  or  that  the  world  of  literature  is  strewn  with  autobiographies. 

But  Strauss  was  not  writing  a  musical  autobiography.  (He  would  do  that  several  years 
after  Heldenleben  in  his  Symphonia  domestica,  which  would  itself  be  followed  a  decade 
later  by  one  more  inventive,  ingenious  tone  poem,  An  Alpine  Symphony.)  He  was  still  just 
thirty-four.  Ahead  of  him  were  thirteen  astonishing  operas,  beginning  with  Salome.  If  the 
tone  poems  explored  the  world  of  masculinity,  Strauss's  operas  would  explore  the  femi¬ 
nine.  More  than  any  other  opera  composer,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  female  voice,  even 
writing  two  of  his  most  charming  young  male  characters  (Octavian  in  Der  Rosenkavalier 
and  the  Composer  in  Ariadne  auf  Naxos)  to  be  sung  by  women.  His  last  great  composi¬ 
tion  would  be  the  Four  Last  Songs— the  perfect  summing-up,  in  music  for  the  voice  and 
for  the  orchestra,  of  a  life  devoted  to  celebrating  life  itself.  But  already  with  Ein  Heldenleben 
he  was  depicting  in  music  a  heroic  life,  in  the  sense  of  a  life  lived  consciously,  through 
adversity  as  well  as  pleasure,  a  life  that  ultimately  results  in  true  fulfillment  and  peace— 
a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  remarkable  journey  begun  ten  years  earlier  with  Don  Juan. 

PAUL  THOMASON  writes  frequently  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and 
Aspen  Music  Festival  program  books.  He  has  a  particular  passion  for  the  music  of  Richard  Strauss. 
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WE  SALUTE 

the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  Rich  History 
of  Enhancing  Lives. 


We  Look  Forward  to  Doing  the  Same  for  Boston-Area  Seniors 


Waterstone  at  Wellesley, 
Retirement  Living  for 
Independent  Seniors. 
Opening  Spring  2012. 

Distinctive  Culture.  Active  Lifestyle. 

83  Apartments  of  Distinction. 

Five-Star  Amenities.  Concierge  Service. 
Gourmet,  Chef-Inspired  Dining. 

Indoor  Pool.  Pub. 

Heated  Parking  Garage. 

Salon  &  Spa. 


Now  accepting  reservations  for  membership 
in  Club  27,  our  exc'usive  founders  group  where 
members  enjoy  pre-construction  pricing,  best 
apartment  choices  and  special  incentives. 


www.WaterstoneAtWellesley.com 

Visit  our  Welcome  Center 
for  a  preview  of  the 
exclusive  senior  lifestyle  at 
40  Washington  Street  in 


WATERSTONE  ! 

AT  WELLESLEY; 

781.236.3448 


Wellesley. 


27  Washington  Street,  Wellesley 


BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

131st  season,  2011-2012 


Thursday,  October  27,  8pm 

Friday,  October  28, 1:30pm  |  the  Walter  piston  society  concert 
Saturday,  October  29,  8pm 
Tuesday,  November  1,  8pm 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS  conducting 

SCHUMANN  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  IN  D  MINOR 

In  kraftigem,  nicht  zu  schnellen  Tempo 
[In  an  energetic,  not  too  fast  tempo] 

Langsam  [Slow] 

Lebhaft,  doch  nicht  schnell 
[Lively,  but  not  fast] 

GIDON  KREMER 

{INTERMISSION} 

STRAUSS  "EIN  HELDENLEBEN"  ("A  HEROIC  LIFE"),  TONE  POEM,  OPUS  40 

The  Hero— The  Hero's  Adversaries— 

The  Hero's  Companion— The  Hero's  Battlefield — 

The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace— The  Hero’s  Escape 
From  the  World  and  Fulfillment 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  SOLO  VIOLIN 


UBS  IS  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 

The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:25. 

Concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on  a  Stradivarius  violin,  known  as  the  "Lafont,"  generously  donated 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  the  O'Block  Family. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Pianos,  selected  exclusively  for  Symphony  Hall. 

Special  thanks  to  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts,  and 
Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters, 
the  late  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting  devices, 
pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 
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The  Program  in  Brief. . . 

This  program  pairs  two  notably  personal  works  by  two  German  composers  born  a  half- 
century  apart,  Robert  Schumann  and  Richard  Strauss.  Robert  Schumann's  Violin  Concerto, 
his  last  major  work,  has  divided  the  opinions  of  both  listeners  and  critics  from  the  time  of 
its  much  belated  premiere  in  November  1937,  more  than  eighty  years  after  Schumann's 
death.  In  the  tone  poem  Ein  Heldenleben  (A  Heroic  Life),  Richard  Strauss  created  a  musical 
canvas  in  which  he  himself  is  understood  to  be  the  "hero"  of  the  title. 

Schumann  wrote  his  Violin  Concerto  at  the  request  of  the  great  Austro-Hungarian  violin¬ 
ist  Joseph  Joachim  in  the  fall  of  1853,  but  before  Joachim  could  work  with  him  on  refining 
and  finalizing  the  solo  violin  part,  Schumann— who  had  already  been  plagued  by  psycho¬ 
logical  and  neurological  disorders  for  years— attempted  suicide  by  jumping  into  the  Rhine 
River  and  was  subsequently  confined  to  an  asylum.  Years  later,  while  working  on  a  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  Schumann's  works,  Joachim,  Schumann's  wife  Clara,  and  Johannes  Brahms 
decided  to  withhold  the  piece  from  publication,  feeling  it  would  add  nothing  to  Schumann's 
reputation  and  perhaps  even  detract  from  it.  The  intriguing,  even  bizarre  story  of  the 
concerto's  unearthing  and  first  performances  in  1937  and  1938  is  detailed  in  the  program 
note.  But  despite  the  continued  conflicting  reactions  the  piece  has  engendered,  it  neverthe¬ 
less  remains  a  work  that  has  won  advocacy  for  what  it  reveals  of  Schumann's  musical 
style— particularly  his  late  style— and  his  individual  voice  as  a  composer.  At  the  same 
time,  in  its  wealth  of  material  ranging  from  highly  dramatic  to  exquisitely  lyrical,  it  has 
provided  violinists  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for  deeply  personalized  expression  in  the 
context  of  a  solo  part  that  is  at  the  same  time  supremely  challenging  from  a  purely  tech¬ 
nical  standpoint. 

In  the  decade  between  1888  and  1898,  the  young  Richard  Strauss  composed  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  series  of  six  orchestral  tone  poems  that  have  since  become  staples  of  the  orches¬ 
tral  repertoire:  Don  Juan,  Death  and  Transfiguration,  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  Also 
sprach  Zarathustra,  Don  Quixote,  and  Ein  Heldenleben. 

In  Ein  Heldenleben— which  can  be  translated  as  "A  Hero's  Life"  or  perhaps  even  more 
meaningfully  as  "A  Heroic  Life"— Strauss  fashioned  a  musical  portrait  of  himself,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  notably  heroic  theme  (in  the  same  key  as  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony)  and 
moving  in  its  forty-five  minute  course  through  a  series  of  episodes  that  finds  him  com¬ 
bating  his  critics,  enjoying  the  companionship  of  his  wife  (represented  by  an  extended 
and  virtuosic  part  for  solo  violin),  quoting  earlier  musical  works  of  his  own,  and  finding, 
at  the  end,  a  peaceful  escape  from  the  world's  difficulties— all  the  while  exploiting  the 
colors  and  dynamic  range  of  the  orchestra  to  the  fullest. 
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Robert  Schumann 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN  was  born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8,  1810,  and  died  at  Endenich,  near 
Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.  An  entry  of  September  21,  1853,  in  his  journal  notes  that  Schumann  had 
begun  “a  piece  for  violin.”  On  October  1  he  noted  that  “The  Violin  Concerto  is  finished”  and  on 
October  3  that  the  piece  was  “completely  orchestrated.”  Schumann  wrote  the  concerto  for  Joseph 
Joachim,  but  Joachim  never  played  it,  and  the  work  remained  unpublished  and  unperformed  for 
more  than  eighty  years.  The  story  of  its  concealment  and  rediscovery  is  told  below.  The  first  per¬ 
formance  took  place  on  November  26,  1937,  with  Karl  Bohm  conducting  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  and  soloist  Georg  Kulenkampff — though  Kulenkampff  played  a  version  of  the  solo  part 
that  had  been  thoroughly  rewritten  by  himself  and  Paul  Hindemith,  and  there  were  significant 
alterations  to  the  orchestral  part  as  well.  Ten  days  later — and  using  the  solo  part  actually  written 
by  Schumann — Yehudi  Menuhin  was  soloist  for  the  first  American  performance  on  December  6, 
1937,  in  a  Carnegie  Hall  recital  in  New  York,  with  piano  accompaniment.  Menuhin  then  gave  the 
first  “real”  performance  of  the  concerto  that  December  23  in  St.  Louis,  with  Vladimir  Golschmann 
conducting  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.  Menuhin  was  also  soloist  for  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  performances,  in  February  1938  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting  (see  below). 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SOLO  VIOLIN,  the  score  of  Schumann’s  Violin  Concerto  calls  for  two 
each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

^ ^  No  large  work  by  a  great  composer  has  a  stranger  story  behind  it  than  the  Violin  Concerto 
of  Robert  Schumann,  his  last  finished  composition  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tiny  cham¬ 
ber  pieces  for  children.  It  was  written  for  one  of  the  most  important  violinists  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  at  his  request,  but  then  was  put  aside  unperformed  for  eighty  years. 
Not  until  long  after  the  death  of  both  the  composer  and  the  dedicatee,  Joseph  Joachim, 
did  the  concerto  finally  see  the  light  of  day.  And  its  rediscovery  allegedly  came  about 
through  spiritualist  messages  transmitted  by  the  composer  from  the  next  world! 

But  how  did  a  concerto  by  a  composer  as  noted  as  Schumann— his  last  large  work  to 
boot— come  to  be  so  forgotten?  The  answer  lies  in  a  well-meaning  conspiracy  hatched 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-SEVEN  and  THIRTY-EIGHT 


Fifteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  4,  at  2:30  o’clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  5,  at  8:15  o’clock 


Malipiero . Symphony  No.  2  (“Elegiaca”) 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Lento  non  troppo 

III.  Mosso 

IV.  Lento  —  Allegro  —  Lento  quasi  andante 

( First  performances  in  Boston) 

Schumann . Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  minor 

I.  In  kraftigem,  nicht  zu  schnellem  Tempo 

II.  Langsam 

III.  Lebhaft  doch  nicht  schnell 

(First  performances  in  Boston) 

INTERMISSION 

Mej  jdelssohn . Concerto  for  Violin  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Allegro  molto  appassionato 

II.  Andante 

III.  Allegretto  non  troppo;  allegro  molto  vivace 
Wagner . Overture  to  “Der  Fliegende  Hollander” 


SOLOIST 

YEHUDI  MENUHIN 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:30  on  Friday  Afternoon,  10:15 

o’clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


[679] 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performances  of  Schumann's  Violin  Concerto 
on  February  4  and  5,  7938,  with  soloist  Yehudi  Menuhin  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 

(BSO  Archives) 
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by  the  composer's  widow  and  two  great  musicians  devoted  to  his  memory,  who  felt  that 
the  concerto  added  nothing  to  his  greatness  and  should  therefore  be  kept  from  publication. 

Schumann's  last  months  at  home  before  his  attempted  suicide  and  removal  to  the  men¬ 
tal  hospital  in  which  he  remained  for  the  last  two-and-a-half  years  of  his  life  were  marked 
by  increasing  bouts  of  psychosis  alternating  with  quieter  periods  that  seemed  reasonably 
normal.  Schumann  was  depressed  by  the  loss  of  his  Dusseldorf  conducting  position  in  all 
but  name.  One  seemingly  bright  spot  was  the  visit  of  the  twenty-two-year-old  violinist 
and  composer  Joseph  Joachim  between  August  28  and  31, 1853.  Joachim  and  Schumann 
played  chamber  music  together,  and  the  violinist  asked  if  Schumann  would  write  a  con¬ 
certo  for  him.  On  his  part,  Schumann  had  been  very  impressed  with  Joachim's  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Beethoven  concerto  two  years  earlier,  and  he  agreed  readily.  The  sociability 
and  musical  excitement  of  these  days  was  only  increased  when  Joachim's  young  friend, 
the  twenty-year-old  Johannes  Brahms,  visited  on  August  30  and  profoundly  impressed 
Schumann  with  his  playing  and  his  own  compositions.  For  the  first  time  in  years  Schumann 
wrote  a  piece  of  journalism,  an  article  entitled  ''New  Paths,"  in  which  he  predicted  the 
inevitable  triumph  of  young  Brahms. 

In  the  aftermath  of  these  warmly  stimulating  days,  Schumann  composed  a  Fantasy  for 
violin  and  orchestra  (Opus  131)  between  September  2  and  7.  Two  weeks  later,  having 
written  several  small  pieces  in  the  meantime,  he  began  the  Violin  Concerto,  completing 
it  in  just  thirteen  days!  This  fluency  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  in  good  form,  but 


Call  1-800-819-3730  for  your  free  brochure  today. 


North  Shore 


Brooksby  Village 

Linden  Ponds  I  s°uth  Sh°re 

EricksonLiving.com 
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Mahlers  No.  4  or  Mozart’s  No.  40? 

At  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza,  we  appreciate 
all  our  guests’  preferences. 


In  a  city  renowned  for  its  passionate  embrace  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  hotel  that  sits  at 
its  center.  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Flotel  of  two  of 
the  world’s  greatest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  1  800  441  1414  or  visit  www.fairmont.com 


The  British-based  violinist  Jelly  d'Aranyi,  the  grand¬ 
niece  of  Joseph  Joachim  whose  alleged  messages 
from  the  "spirit  world"  figured  in  the  unearthing 
of  Schumann's  Violin  Concerto,  and  who  gave  the 
British  premiere  on  February  16,  1938,  with  Sir 
Adrian  Boult  and  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra 


catastrophe  was  not  far  off.  Joachim  was  to  play  the  new  Fantasy  for  the  first  time  on 
October  27,  on  the  first  subscription  concert  of  the  new  season;  Schumann  would  also 
conduct  Joachim's  Hamlet  Overture  and  Mendelssohn's  cantata  Die  erste  Walpurgisnacht. 
But  the  chorus  refused  to  sing  under  Schumann,  who  had  led  a  disastrous  performance 
of  a  Mass  two  weeks  earlier,  so  his  assistant  led  the  Mendelssohn  work.  The  rehearsal 
of  Joachim's  overture  had  gone  very  badly  as  well.  After  the  concert,  Schumann  learned 
from  the  Burgomaster  that  his  assistant  would  lead  all  concerts  in  the  future  except 
those  of  Schumann's  own  works. 

During  the  next  few  months  Robert  and  Clara  were  away  on  a  concert  tour  in  Holland; 
they  returned  home  by  early  February.  At  this  point  the  alarming  symptoms  of  neurologi¬ 
cal  disorder,  to  which  Clara  had  blinded  herself,  became  unmistakable.  Robert  talked  of 
hearing  "wonderfully  beautiful  music"  always  sounding  in  his  head.  He  wrote  down  a 
theme  that  he  said  had  been  dictated  by  angels.  Gradually  the  "angels"  were  replaced 
by  tormenting  "devils,"  and  his  emotional  outbursts  grew  stronger  whenever  Clara  was 
near.  Male  attendants  were  brought  in  to  his  room  to  keep  him  from  hurting  himself.  He 
seemed  to  have  calmed  down,  but  on  February  27  when  left  unwatched  for  a  short  time, 
he  left  the  house  in  a  thin  robe  and  slippers  and  headed  straight  for  the  Rhine,  four 
blocks  away.  There  was  a  bridge  with  a  toll  gate;  he  had  no  money,  but  he  offered  a  silk 
handkerchief  for  the  toll.  Once  past  the  gate,  he  ran  onto  the  span  and  threw  himself  into 
the  icy  waters  of  the  river.  He  was  pulled  out  by  fishermen  and  taken  home,  where  he 
was  kept  away  from  Clara.  On  March  4  he  was  taken  to  an  asylum  at  Endenich,  near 
Bonn,  an  eight-hour  carriage  ride  from  Dusseldorf.  There  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Although  he  wrote  to  Clara  during  brief  lucid  spells,  she  did  not  see  him  until  the  last 
two  days  of  his  life,  two-and-a-half  years  later,  when  he  seemed  to  recognize  her  but 
could  say  nothing  coherent. 

Though  Joachim  played  Schumann's  Fantasy  many  times,  he  never  gave  a  public  per¬ 
formance  of  the  concerto.  Schumann  had  expected  that  Joachim  would  edit  the  violin 
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part  (as  he  later  did  with  the  concerto  by  his  friend  Brahms),  but  this  never  occurred. 
And  when  Joachim  did  play  the  work  over  privately  for  the  Schumanns— only  days  before 
Robert's  suicide  attempt— he  had  not  had  time  to  practice  it  properly,  being  busy  with 
public  commitments  He  played  it  for  Clara  again  in  September  1855,  on  her  wedding 
anniversary,  but  she  never  liked  the  piece. 

Some  two  decades  later,  when  Schumann's  music  was  published  in  a  "complete"  edition 
under  Clara's  supervision,  the  question  arose:  What  to  do  with  the  Violin  Concerto?  The 
horrors  of  her  husband's  last  months  at  home  certainly  colored  Clara's  view  of  the  con¬ 
certo  that  had  been  his  last  substantial  composition.  During  the  decades  that  followed, 
Clara,  Brahms,  and  Joachim  were  a  close-knit  troika  dedicated  to  protecting  his  memory. 
In  the  1880s  they  held  serious  discussions  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  still-unpublished 
concerto.  Brahms  (who  was  unusually  sensitive  to  allowing  any  work  of  his  own  to  be 
issued  until  he  was  sure  it  was  as  refined  and  finished  as  he  could  possibly  make  it)  and 
Joachim  both  felt  that  the  concerto  added  nothing  to  Schumann's  reputation,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  it  be  omitted  from  the  edition. 

Joachim  kept  the  manuscript  in  his  own  papers,  where  it  remained  until  his  death.  The 
work  was  not  entirely  unknown,  however;  Andreas  Moser,  while  writing  a  biography  of 
Schumann,  wrote  to  Joachim  repeatedly  for  information  about  the  concerto.  Finally, 
Joachim  wrote  a  long  letter  noting  that  while  "certain  pages  (how  could  it  be  otherwise?) 
testify  to  the  deep  sensibility  of  the  composer,  this  by  contrast  unhappily  makes  the 
weaker  parts  more  evident."  He  noted  that  the  work  was  full  of  beautiful  ideas,  typical  of 
Schumann,  but  felt  that  these  were  not  sustained  in  the  development,  and  he  continued 
to  refuse  to  allow  the  work  to  be  published.  In  1907  after  Joachim's  death,  the  manu¬ 
script  was  sold  by  his  son  to  the  Prussian  State  Library  in  Berlin  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  work  not  be  published  until  a  century  after  the  composer's  death— that  is,  in  1956. 

But  now  the  story  takes  a  stranger  turn.  Two  young  violinists,  Jelly  d'Aranyi  and  her  sister 
Adila  Fachiri,  both  grandnieces  of  Joachim,  were  presumably  unaware  of  the  missing 
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Violinist  Yehudi  Menuhin ,  who  gave  the  first 
American  performances  of  Schumann's  Violin 
Concerto  in  a  Carnegie  Hall  recital  with  piano 


accompaniment  on  December  6,  1937,  and  then 


with  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony  led  by  Vladimir 
Golschmann  that  December  23 


manuscript.  Jelly,  who  believed  herself  to  have  a  psychic  gift,  was  indulging  in  a  popular 
sport  of  the  late  1920s  and  early  '30s,  playing  with  an  upturned  tumbler  in  the  center  of 
a  circle  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  This  was  supposed,  like  the  Ouija  board,  or  table¬ 
tipping,  or  other  "spiritualist"  manifestations,  to  bring  mystic  insights  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Jelly  d'Aranyi  allegedly  received  a  message  from  an  unknown  sender  asking  her 
to  find  and  play  an  unpublished  work  of  his.  When  she  asked  his  name,  the  answer  came 
back,  "Robert  Schumann."  Further  messages  came  from  "Joachim"  claiming  that  he  had 
been  "far  too  intolerant"  and  would  now  give  his  blessing  to  a  performance  of  the  con¬ 
certo.  Of  course  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  two  grandnieces  of  Joachim,  both  violinists, 
should  never  have  heard  previously  of  the  existence  of  this  concerto,  even  aside  from  the 
fact  that  Joachim's  letter  on  the  subject  was  published  in  Moser's  book— and  equally 
hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  "tumbler"  was  operating  under  the  control  of  the 
"psychic"  who  received  the  message. 

In  any  case,  one  result  of  the  incident  was  the  discovery  of  the  manuscript's  location. 
Another  result  was  a  wave  of  public  pressure  to  lift  the  hundred-year  restriction  on  per¬ 
formance.  This  pressure  came  from  sources  both  noble  and  ignoble.  Yehudi  Menuhin 
was  shown  a  photostat  of  the  manuscript  and  asked  his  opinion  of  the  work.  He  declared 
at  once  his  readiness  to  learn  and  perform  the  piece,  as  Schumann  had  written  it,  with¬ 
out  any  editorial  changes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nazi  government  hailed  the  work  as  a 
new  masterpiece  by  an  indisputably  "German"  composer  at  a  time  when  the  music  of 
Jewish  composers  had  been  driven  out  of  the  repertory.  Although  both  Jelly  d'Aranyi  and 
Menuhin  hoped  to  be  the  first  to  perform  the  concerto  in  public,  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  claimed  the  copyright  and  insisted  that  the  premiere  had  to  take  place  in  Germany, 
with  a  German  soloist— on  which  occasion  in  November  1937,  as  it  happened,  the  solo 
and  orchestral  parts  were  in  fact  extensively  rewritten  (see  page  33).  Almost  immediately 
afterwards,  however,  Menuhin  gave  the  American  premiere  and  Jelly  d'Aranyi  (who 
made  her  own  adjustments  to  the  solo  line)  the  British  premiere. 
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And  what  was  the  result  of  the  long-delayed,  fantastic  return  of  Schumann's  concerto  to 
performance?  Continuing  sharp  division  between  its  admirers  and  its  detractors— divi¬ 
sion  that  in  fact  continues  to  this  day.  One  of  the  strongest  proponents  of  the  concerto 
was  Donald  Francis  Tovey,  who  in  a  long  letter  to  The  Times  in  September  1937  observed 
that  "Only  a  morbid  pedantry  could  decide  that  this  Concerto  was  inferior  to  other  works 
published  by  Schumann  in  1853  such  as  the  Fantasie  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  [that  Joachim 
and  other  violinists  did  not  hesitate  to  perform].... To  my  taste  this  Concerto  is  richer 
and  more  attractive  than  the  Fantasie. . . . "  And  as  Joan  Chissell  has  noted  much  more 
recently,  "the  concerto  as  a  whole  presents  so  revealing  a  portrait  of  the  composer  in  his 
last  few  heart-rending  months  that  no  Schumann-lover  today  would  wish  to  be  without  it.” 

The  orchestral  introduction  sets  out  the  main  ideas  of  the  first  movement— a  propulsive 
main  theme  marked  by  the  kind  of  dotted  rhythms  Schumann  so  often  favored,  and  a 
gentle,  contrasting  lyrical  theme  in  F,  the  relative  major.  Once  past  the  orchestral  exposi¬ 
tion,  the  soloist's  statement  of  the  main  theme  is  intensified  by  a  dominant  pedal  point, 
and  the  lyric  theme  expands  naturally  in  ecstatic  song.  These  materials  retain  their  iden¬ 
tity  as  they  work  through  a  series  of  keys,  building  out  the  harmonic  architecture  of  the 
movement  in  blocks  of  material  with  little  symphonic  development  of  motives.  Though 
this  is  one  of  the  points  frequently  criticized  in  the  concerto,  it  is  also  utterly  typical  of 
Schumann's  procedure  in  many  of  his  other  works. 

The  slow  movement  offers  a  deeply  expressive,  extended  song  from  the  soloist.  A  synco¬ 
pated  idea  introduced  at  the  very  beginning  in  the  cellos— and  which  will  later  make  a 
reappearance  in  the  last  movement— serves  also  as  a  bridge  to  the  finale,  a  stately 
polonaise  that  tests  the  soloist's  virtuosity  to  the  utmost. 

Steven  Ledbetter 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979  to  1998 
and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout  the  country. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  of  Schumann's  Violin  Concerto,  as  noted  above,  was 
given  by  Yehudi  Menuhin,  with  piano  accompaniment,  in  a  Carnegie  Hall  recital  on  December  6, 
1937,  Menuhin  then  giving  the  first  American  performance  with  orchestra  that  December  23,  with 
Vladimir  Golschmann  conducting  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCES  of  Schumann's  Violin  Concerto  were  also 
given  by  Yehudi  Menuhin,  on  February  4  and  5,  1938,  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  The  con¬ 
certo  has  been  played  by  the  BSO  on  only  two  occasions  since  then:  in  March  1961,  with  soloist 
Henryk  Szeryng  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch,  in  Boston,  New  Haven,  New  York,  and 
Cambridge ;  and  in  November  1990,  with  soloist  Christian  Tetzlaff  under  the  direction  of  Marek 
Janowski. 
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Until  every  music  stand  is  set  and  every  musician  is  set  to  play,  Stage  Manager  John  Demick  will  not  rest. 


\ 


\ 


Names  and/or  references  to  third  parties  in  this  print  advertisement  are  used  with  permission  ©  UBS  2011  All  rights  reserved 
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Richard  Strauss 

"Ein  Heidenlebe^  (A  Heroic  Life ”), 
Tone  poem ,  Opus  40 


RICHARD  GEORG  STRAUSS  was  born  in  Munich,  Germany,  on  June  n,  1864,  and  died  in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on  September  8,  1949.  He  began  sketching  “Ein  Heldenleben” 
in  the  spring  of  1897  and  completed  the  score  on  December  1,  1898.  On  December  23  he  began  to 
rewrite  the  ending  and  composed  what  are  now  the  final  twenty-five  measures,  the  date  of  definite 
completion  being  December  27,  1898.  Strauss  himself  conducted  the  first  performance  at  one  of 
the  Frankfurt  Museum  concerts  on  March  3,  1899.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Willem  Mengelberg 
and  the  Orchestra  of  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw. 

THE  SCORE  OF  “EIN  HELDENLEBEN”  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  four  oboes  (fourth 
doubling  English  horn),  high  clarinet  in  E-flat,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  eight  horns,  five  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba, 
timpani,  tam-tam,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings,  including 
a  prominent  part  for  solo  violin. 


Seventy-eight  years  separate  Strauss's  first  composition  and  his  last.  The  first  was 
a  Schneider-Polka,  a  Tailors'  Polka,  which  the  six-and-a-half-year-old  boy  could  play 
at  the  piano — he  had  after  all  been  taking  lessons  for  two  years— but  which  his 
father  had  to  write  down  for  him.  Until  the  unearthing  of  the  song  Malven  ( Mallows ) 
for  soprano  and  piano,  dating  from  November  1948  and  written  for  Maria  Jeritza, 
the  last  was  taken  to  be  a  setting  completed  September  that  year  for  soprano 
and  orchestra  of  Hermann  Hesse's  poem  September,  one  of  the  Four  Last  Songs, 
music  in  which  inspiration  was  as  intensely  present  as  ever  in  his  life.  He  did  not 
write  many  more  polkas,  though  September  and  Malven  were  the  last  in  a  long 
series  of  songs.  For  almost  forty  years,  Strauss  devoted  most  of  his  energies  to 
opera,  though  he  was  a  man  of  forty-one  at  the  premiere  of  Salome,  his  first  success 
in  that  risky  world.  He  had  completed  an  opera  called  Guntram  as  early  as  1893,  but 
it  disappeared  from  the  stage  almost  immediately.  Altogether,  the  Guntram  experi¬ 
ence  cost  Strauss  a  lot  of  headaches,  both  in  Weimar,  where  he  was  conductor 
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Mozart . Overture, 44  Don  Giovanni " 

Vieuxtemps  .  .  Concerto  in  A  minor,  No.  5,  for  Violin  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  37 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Richard  Strauss  . 

I 

Beethoven  . 


Tone  Poem,  “Ein  Heldenleben,''  Op.  40 

(First  time.) 

Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  2,  Op.  36 


I.  Adagio  molto. 

Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Larghetto. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro. 
Trio. 

IV.  Allegro  molto. 


SOLOIST: 

Mr.  CHARLES  GREGOROWITSCH. 


There  will  he  no  Public  llehearsal  and  Concert  next  week. 


Patrons  unable  to  remain  until  the  close  of  the  concert  are 
urgently  requested  to  leave  the  hall  during  a  pause  in  the 
programme. 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5,  1898.— Chapter  3,  relating  to 
the  covering  of  the  head  In  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering 
which  obstructs  the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any  seat  therein 
provided  for  spectators,  it  being  understood  that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection,  which  does  not  ob¬ 
struct  such  view,  may  be  worn. 

Attest-  J.  M.  GALVIN,  City  Clerk. 

(311) 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  Strauss's  "Ein  Heldenleben" 
on  December  7,  1901,  with  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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from  1889  to  1894,  and  later  in  Munich,  his  next  way-station.  His  happiest  associa¬ 
tion  was  his  engagement  during  the  rehearsal  period  and  his  marriage  four  months 
later  to  his  pupil  Pauline  de  Ahna,  who  took  the  principal  female  role.  Pauline  plays 
an  important  part  in  Ein  Heldenleben  as  well  as  in  such  works  as  the  Symphonia 
domestico  and  the  opera  Intermezzo;  the  sound  and  the  memory  of  her  luminous 
soprano  inform  countless  pages  in  his  opera  scores  and  songs;  and  in  another  of 
the  1948  songs,  the  setting  of  Eichendorff's  Im  Abendrot  (In  the  Sunset  Glow),  Strauss 
built  a  wondrously  moving  monument  to  their  enduring  devotion. 

After  Guntrom,  at  any  rate,  he  returned  to  a  path  he  had  already  explored  for  a  half 
dozen  years,  that  of  the  orchestral  tone  poem.  Reared  in  a  conservative,  classical 
tradition,  having  just  arrived  at  Brahms  by  way  of  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  and  Schu¬ 
mann,  the  twenty-one-year-old  Strauss  had  fallen  under  the  thrall  of  a  much  older 
composer  and  violinist,  Alexander  Ritter,  who  made  it  his  task  to  convert  his  young 
friend  to  the  "music  of  the  future"  of  Liszt  and  Wagner.  Strauss's  first  and  still 
somewhat  tentative  compositional  response  was  the  pictorial  symphonic  fantasy 
Aus  Italien  (From  Italy),  which  he  performed  with  considerable  success  in  Munich 
in  March  1888.  But  if  Aus  Italien  was  still  tied  to  the  old  tradition  to  at  least  some 
degree,  the  next  work,  Don  Juan,  completed  in  September  1888,  represented  total 
commitment  to  the  "future."  Moreover,  Strauss  spent  the  following  summer  as 
coach  and  general  dogsbody  at  Bayreuth.  Still  only  twenty-four,  Strauss  had  made, 
in  Don  Juan,  a  work  of  astonishing  verve,  assurance,  and  originality,  and,  even 
allowing  for  the  interruption  to  complete  Guntram,  the  series  of  tone  poems  was 
continued  at  high  speed  and  with  the  most  vigorous  invention:  Tod  und  Verklarung 
(Death  and  Transfiguration)  in  1889,  the  revised  and  definitive  edition  of  Macbeth  in 
1891,  Till  Eulenspiegel  in  1895,  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Thus  Spoke  Zarathustra)  in 
1896,  Don  Quixote  in  1897,  and  Ein  Heldenleben  in  1898.  Two  postscripts  follow  at 
some  distance — the  Symphonia  domestica  in  1904  and  the  Alpensinfonie  (Alpine 
Symphony)  in  1914 — but  the  period  of  intense  concentration  on  the  genre  comes  to 
an  end  with  Heldenleben. 

All  this  time,  Strauss  had  been  making  a  name  for  himself  as  a  conductor.  He  had 
made  his  debut  in  1884,  leading  his  Suite  for  Winds,  Opus  4,  without  benefit  of  a 
rehearsal.  A  valuable  apprenticeship  at  Meiningen  with  Hans  von  Billow  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  appointment  as  third  conductor  at  the  Munich  Opera.  From  there  he 
had  gone  to  Weimar  and  then  back  to  Munich,  where  he  now  shared  the  number- 
one  spot  with  Hermann  Levi.  Each  time  Strauss  had  ended  up  frustrated,  bored,  in 
some  way  dissatisfied.  The  year  1898  at  last  brought  liberation  from  a  trying  situa¬ 
tion  in  Munich  in  the  form  of  a  ten-year  contract  as  principal  conductor  at  the  Court 
Opera  in  Berlin.  He  had  had  a  previous  and  unhappy  experience  in  the  Prussian  and 
Imperial  capital,  when  after  only  one  season  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  he  had 
been  replaced  by  a  former  Boston  Symphony  conductor,  Arthur  Nikisch.  This  time 
he  shared  the  principal  conductorship  with  a  future  Boston  Symphony  conductor, 
Karl  Muck.  But  now  Strauss  faced  Berlin  with  confidence— rightly  so,  as  it  turned 
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out— and  most  of  the  score  of  Ein  Heldenleben,  begun  in  Munich,  continued  in  the 
country  at  Marquartstein,  and  completed  in  Berlin,  was  written  in  sky-high  spirits. 

Early  in  1897,  Strauss  was  busy  conducting  Wagner  and  Mozart  in  Munich  and  tak¬ 
ing  his  melodrama  Enoch  Arden  on  tour  with  the  actor  Ernst  von  Possart.  He  was 
composing  choruses  on  texts  by  Ruckert  and  Schiller,  but  on  April  16  he  was  able 
to  note  that  the  symphonic  poem  Held  und  Welt  ( Hero  and  World )  was  beginning  to 
take  shape.  "And  with  it,"  he  adds,  “Don  Quixote  as  satyr-play,"  that  is  to  say,  as 
comic  pendant.  The  two  works  remained  associated  in  his  mind:  he  worked  the  two 
scores  simultaneously  for  several  months  and  always  felt  that  together  they  made 
a  superb  concert  program.  By  summer's  end,  however,  he  found  himself  concentrat¬ 
ing  exclusively  on  Don  Quixote,  and  he  brought  that  score  to  completion  on  Decem¬ 
ber  29, 1897,  at  11:42  a.m.  The  other  project  variously  referred  to  as  Heldenleben,  Held 
und  Welt,  Heroische  Sinfonie,  and  even  Eroica,  was  completed  in  short  score  on  July 
30, 1898 — the  date,  Strauss  registered  in  his  journal,  of  "the  great  Bismarck's"  dis¬ 
missal  by  the  young  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  Three  days  later,  Strauss  began  work  on  the 
full  score,  and  this,  as  already  noted,  he  finished  on  December  1,  subjecting  the  end 
to  a  striking  revision  in  the  last  days  of  that  month. 

“Ein  Heldenleben"  is  usually,  and  not  incorrectly,  translated  as  "A  Hero's  Life1';  argu¬ 
ment,  however,  could  be  made  that  "A  Heroic  Life"  comes  even  closer.  That,  in  any 
event,  brings  us  to  the  troublesome  question  of  extramusical  meaning  or  content. 
First  of  all,  Strauss  was — obviously — aware  of  the  Eroica  connection  and  of  its  dan¬ 
gers.  On  July  23, 1898,  we  find  him  writing  to  a  friend:  "Since  Beethoven's  Eroica  is 
so  unpopular  with  conductors  and  thus  rarely  performed  nowadays,  I  am  now,  in 
order  to  meet  what  is  clearly  an  urgent  need,  composing  a  big  tone  poem  with  the 
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title  Heldenleben  (to  be  sure,  without  a  funeral  march,  but  still  in  E-flat  major  and 
with  very  many  horns,  which  are,  after  all,  stamped  with  heroism)." 

But  who  is  the  hero?  Two  details  point  to  Strauss  himself.  He  authorized  his  old 
school  friend  Friedrich  Rosch  and  the  critic  Wilhelm  Klatte  to  supply,  for  the  pre¬ 
miere,  a  detailed  scenario  in  six  sections.  One  of  these  is  called  "The  Hero's 
Companion"  and  it  is,  by  the  composer's  admission  to  Romain  Rolland  and  others, 
a  portrait  of  Pauline  Strauss;  another  is  called  "The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace"  and  it  is 
woven  from  quotations  of  earlier  Strauss  scores.  "Of  course  I  haven't  taken  part  in 
any  battles,"  wrote  Strauss  to  his  publisher  half  a  century  later,  "but  the  only  way  I 
could  express  works  of  peace  was  through  themes  of  my  own."  He  was  and  remained 
ambivalent  on  this  subject,  being  irritated  by  requests  for  "programs"  but  supplying 
them  anyway  (or  allowing  someone  else  to);  insisting  that  music's  business  was  to 
say  only  those  things  that  music  could  uniquely  say,  but  also  that  art  with  no  human 
content  was  no  art;  and  often — as  in  the  case  of  Heldenleben — making  elaborate 
verbal  sketches  before  he  was  ready  to  jot  down  musical  ideas.  "Why,"  he  asked  in 
one  of  his  last  notebook  entries,  "why  does  no  one  see  the  new  element  in  my  com¬ 
positions,  how  in  them — as  otherwise  only  in  Beethoven— the  man  is  visible  in  the 
work?"  A  passage  from  a  letter  to  Romain  Rolland  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  premiere 
of  the  Domestica  in  1906  seems  to  sum  up  his  feelings  (at  least  to  the  extent  that 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  summed  up): 

For  me,  the  poetic  program  is  nothing  more  than  the  formative  stimulus  both  for  the 
expression  and  the  purely  musical  development  of  my  feelings,  not,  as  you  think,  a 
mere  musical  description  of  certain  of  life's  events.  That,  after  all,  would  be  completely 
against  the  spirit  of  music.  But,  for  music  not  to  lose  itself  in  total  arbitrariness  or  dis¬ 
solve  somehow  into  the  boundless,  it  has  need  of  certain  boundaries,  and  a  program 
can  provide  such  bounds.  An  analytical  program  isn't  meant  to  be  more  than  a  kind 
of  handhold  for  the  listener.  Whoever  is  interested  in  it,  let  him  use  it.  Anyone  who 
really  knows  how  to  listen  to  music  probably  doesn't  need  it  anyway.  I'll  be  glad  to 
follow  your  advice  and  supply  no  program  for  Paris.  But  do  you  really  think  that  the 
Paris  audience  is  ready  to  listen  without  signposts  to  a  forty-five-minute  symphony? 

The  first  large  section  of  the  work,  swaggering,  sweet,  impassioned,  grandiloquent, 
sumptuously  scored,  depicts  The  Hero  in  his  changing  aspects  and  moods. 

A  grand  preparatory  gesture,  followed  by  expectant  silence,  leads  to  a  drastically 
different  music,  sharp,  prickly,  disjunct,  dissonant.  The  directions  to  the  performers 
say  things  like  "cutting  and  pointed,"  "snarling"  (the  oboe),  "hissing"  (the  pianissimo 
cymbals).  Underneath  all  this  nastiness,  the  tubas  make  a  stubborn  and  pedantic 
pronouncement  on  the  subject  of  that  grammatic  solecism  in  music  called  "parallel 
fifths."  This  is  the  scene  of  The  Hero's  Adversaries,  the  grudgers  and  the  fault-finders. 
Strauss  was  convinced  that  some  of  the  Berlin  critics  recognized  themselves  as  the 
target  of  this  portrait  and  the  composer  as  The  Hero,  which,  he  remarked,  was  "only 
partially  applicable."  The  Hero's  theme,  on  its  next  appearance,  is  much  darkened. 
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One  violin  detaches  itself  from  the  others  to  unfold  the  vivid  portrait  of  Pauline.  "She 
is  very  complicated,"  Strauss  told  Romain  Rolland,  "tres  femme,  a  little  perverse,  a 
bit  of  a  coquette,  never  the  same  twice,  different  each  minute  from  what  she  was  a 
minute  earlier.  At  the  beginning,  the  hero  follows  her  lead,  picking  up  the  pitch  she 
has  just  sung,  but  she  escapes  farther  and  farther.  Finally  he  says,  All  right,  go.  I'm 
staying  here,'  and  he  withdraws  into  his  thoughts,  his  own  key.  But  then  she  goes 
after  him."  Gay,  flippant,  tender,  a  little  sentimental,  exuberantly  playful,  gracious, 
emotional,  angry,  nagging,  loving — these  are  some  of  the  directions  to  the  violinist 
in  this  scene  of  The  Hero's  Companion. 

The  single  violin  is  again  absorbed  into  the  orchestral  mass  and  we  hear  love  music, 
as  lush  as  only  Strauss  could  make  it.  Briefly,  the  adversaries  disturb  the  idyll,  but 
their  cackling  is  heard  as  though  from  a  distance.  But  the  hero  must  go  into  battle 
to  vanquish  them.  Trumpets  summon  him,  introducing  that  immense  canvas,  The 
Hero's  Battlefield.  The  hero  returns  in  triumph,  or,  in  musical  terms,  there  is  a  reca¬ 
pitulation  as  clear  and  as  formal  as  the  most  ardent  classicist  could  wish. 

The  music  becomes  more  quiet  and  we  have  arrived  at  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
sections  of  the  score,  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace.  Alfred  Orel  recalled  how  Strauss, 
when  accompanying  song  recitals,  used  to  build  bridges  from  one  song  to  the  next 
by  playing— almost  inaudibly — passages  from  his  operas,  passages  that  would  turn 
out  to  be  closely  related  to  the  song  they  prepared.  Here  Strauss  weaves  a  texture 
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both  dense  and  delicate  as  he  combines  music  from  Don  Juan,  Also  sprach  Zarathustra, 
Tod  und  Verklarung,  Don  Quixote,  Macbeth,  and  the  song  "Traum  durch  die  Dammerung" 
("Dreaming  at  Twilight").  Where  Charles  Ives  delighted  in  the  stubborn  unblend- 
ingness  of  his  tissues  of  quotations,  Strauss's  pleasure  is  to  form  all  these  diverse 
materials  into  one  coherent  whole.  The  episode  is  one  of  Strauss's  orchestral  mira¬ 
cles,  richly  blended,  yet  a  constantly  astonishing,  shifting  kaleidoscopic  play  of 
luminescent  textures  and  colors. 

Even  now,  the  adversaries  are  not  silenced.  The  hero  rages,  but  his  passion  gives 
way  to  renunciation  (and  this  is  very  unlike  the  real  Richard  Strauss  indeed).  The 
final  section  is  called  The  Hero's  Escape  from  the  World  and  Fulfillment.  The  hero 
retires — to  Switzerland,  on  the  evidence  of  the  English  horn — and,  after  final  recol¬ 
lections  of  his  battling  and  his  loving  self,  the  music  subsides  in  profound  serenity. 
This,  in  the  original  version,  was  undisturbed  through  the  pianissimo  close  with  vio¬ 
lins,  timpani,  and  a  single  horn.  Strauss's  friend  Rosch,  so  the  story  goes,  protested: 
"Richard,  another  pianissimo  ending!  People  won't  believe  that  you  even  know  how 
to  end  forteW"  So  he  called  for  pen  and  paper  and... The  dates  and  other  details  of 
that  charming  story  unfortunately  don't  quite  mesh;  we  do  know,  however,  that 
Strauss  did  reconsider  and  that  in  the  few  days  between  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year  he  composed  the  present  ending  with  its  rich  mystery  and  fascinating  ambi¬ 
guity,  an  ending  of  marvelously  individual  sonority  and  one  that  at  least  touches 
fortissimo. 

Michael  Steinberg 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1976  to 
1979,  and  after  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic.  Oxford  University 
Press  has  published  three  compilations  of  his  program  notes,  devoted  to  symphonies,  concertos,  and 
the  great  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  of  Strauss's  "Ein  Heldenleben"  took  place  on  March  10, 
1900,  with  Theodore  Thomas  conducting  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCE  of  "Ein  Heldenleben"  was  given  by  Wilhelm 
Gericke  on  December  7,  1901,  with  a  further  performance  in  New  York  the  following  week.  Later 
BSO  performances  were  conducted  by  Max  Fiedler,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Thomas  Beecham,  Pierre 
Monteux,  Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Jean  Martinon,  Bernard  Haitink,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Andrew  Davis,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Carl  St.  Clair,  David  Robertson  (the  most  recent 
subscription  performances,  in  March  2006),  and  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  (at  Tanglewood  in 
2001,  and  then  again  on  July  11,  2010,  the  BSO's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance). 
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John  Daverio's  Robert  Schumann:  Herald  of  a  "New  Poetic  Age"  provides  absorbing  and 
thoroughly  informed  consideration  of  the  composer's  life  and  music  (Oxford  paperback). 
Daverio  also  provided  the  Schumann  entry  for  the  revised  (2001)  New  Grove  Dictionary 
of  Music  and  Musicians.  Eric  Frederick  Jensen's  Schumann  is  a  relatively  recent  addition 
to  the  "Master  Musicians”  series  (Oxford).  John  Worthen's  Robert  Schumann:  The  Life  and 
Death  of  a  Musician  offers  detailed  treatment  of  the  composer's  life  based  on  a  wealth  of 
contemporary  documentation  (Yale  University  Press).  Peter  Ostwald's  Schumann:  The 
Inner  Voices  of  a  Musical  Genius  is  a  study  of  the  composer's  medical  and  psychological 
history,  likewise  based  on  surviving  documentation  (Northeastern  University  Press). 
Michael  Steinberg's  particularly  informative  program  note  on  Schumann's  Violin  Concerto 
is  in  his  compilation  volume  The  Concerto-A  Listener's  Guide  (Oxford  paperback).  Joan 
Chissell's  "The  Symphonic  Concerto:  Schumann,  Brahms  and  Dvorak,"  part  of  the  chapter 
"The  Concerto  after  Beethoven"  in  A  Guide  to  the  Concerto,  edited  by  Robert  Layton, 
includes  some  consideration  of  Schumann's  concerto  (also  Oxford  paperback). 

Gidon  Kremer  has  recorded  Schumann's  Violin  Concerto  twice:  with  Riccardo  Muti  and 
the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (EMI),  and  with  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt  and  the  Chamber 
Orchestra  of  Europe  (Teldec).  A  new  recording  featuring  Christian  Tetzlaff  with  Paavo 
Jarvi  and  the  Frankfurt  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  is  due  for  release  in  mid-November 
of  this  year  (Ondine,  also  including  Schumann's  late,  Opus  131  Fantasy  for  violin  and 
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orchestra).  Other  noteworthy  recordings  include  Joshua  Bell's  with  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi 
and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Decca),  Renard  Capucon's  with  Daniel  Harding  and  the 
Mahler  Chamber  Orchestra  (Virgin  Classics),  and  Henryk  Szeryng's  classic  1964  account 
with  Antal  Dorati  and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Mercury  Living  Presence).  Georg 
Kulenkampff  recorded  the  concerto  in  1937  for  Telefunken  with  Hans  Schmidt-lsserstedt 
and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  soon  after  the  world  premiere  (reissued  on  CD  by  Dutton 
and  Opus  Kura).  Yehudi  Menuhin's  1938  recording  with  John  Barbirolli  conducting  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  made  originally  for  RCA,  has  also  appeared  on  compact  disc 
(Naxos  Historical). 

The  biggest  biography  of  Richard  Strauss  is  still  Norman  Del  Mar's  three-volume  Richard 
Strauss,  which  gives  equal  space  to  the  composer's  life  and  music  (Cornell  University 
paperback);  Ein  Heldenleben  receives  detailed  consideration  in  Volume  I.  More  recent 
books  on  Strauss  include  Tim  Ashley's  Richard  Strauss  in  the  well-illustrated  series  "20th- 
Century  Composers”  (Phaidon  paperback);  The  life  of  Richard  Strauss  by  Bryan  Gilliam,  in 
the  series  "Musical  lives"  (Cambridge  paperback),  and  Richard  Strauss:  Man,  Musician, 
Enigma  (Cambridge  University  Press)  by  Michael  Kennedy,  who  also  wrote  Richard 
Strauss  in  the  "Master  Musicians"  series  (Oxford  paperback)  and  whose  Strauss  article 
in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (1980)  was  reprinted  in  The  New 
Grove  Turn  of  the  Century  Masters:  Janacek,  Mahler,  Strauss,  Sibelius  (Norton  paperback). 
The  Strauss  entry  in  the  2001  edition  of  The  New  Grove  is  by  Bryan  Gilliam. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recorded  Ein  Heldenleben  in  1963  with  Erich  Leinsdorf 
conducting  (RCA)  and  in  1981  under  Seiji  Ozawa  (Philips).  Strauss  himself  recorded  Ein 
Heldenleben  in  1941  with  the  Bavarian  State  Orchestra  (reissued  on  Dutton)  and  in  1944 
with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (reissued  on  Preiser).  Other  recordings  include  Bernard 
Haitink's  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam  (Philips)  and  more  recently 
live  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  (CSO  Resound),  Fabio  Luisi's  with  the  Dresden 
Staatskapelle,  which  uses  Strauss's  original  ending  (Sony),  Mariss  Jansons's  with  the 
Royal  Concergebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam  (RCO  Live),  and  Fritz  Reiner's  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  (RCA,  virtually  never  out  of  the  catalogue).  Of  interest  to  collectors 
will  be  the  historic  accounts  led  by  Clemens  Krauss  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
(Testament),  Arturo  Toscanini  with  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  (a  powerful  1941  radio 
broadcast,  on  Music  &  Arts),  and  Willem  Mengelberg  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
from  1928  (reissued  on  Pearl,  Opus  Kura,  and  RCA)  and  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra 
of  Amsterdam  from  1942  (Naxos  Historical). 
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FIDUCIARYTRUST 

REAP  THE  DIVIDENDS* 

FIDUCIARY-TRUST.COM 
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INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  I  TRUST  SERVICES  I  ESTATE  AND  FINANCIAL  PLANNING  I  FAMILY  OFFICE  SERVICES  I  ESTATE  SETTLEMENT 


^  Guest  Artists 


Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos 


A  regular  guest  with  North  America's  notable  orchestras,  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  conduct¬ 
ed  the  major  ensembles  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Montreal, 
Cincinnati,  and  Houston  in  the  2010-11  season,  also  returning  to  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
for  the  third  time  since  2005.  He  appears  annually  at  Tanglewood  and  regularly  with  the 
National  Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony,  and  Toronto  Symphony  orchestras.  Born  in  Burgos, 
Spain,  in  1933,  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  studied  violin,  piano,  music  theory,  and  composition 
at  the  conservatories  in  Bilbao  and  Madrid,  and  conducting  at  Munich's  Hochschule  fur  Musik, 
where  he  graduated  summa  cum  loude  and  was  awarded  the  Richard  Strauss  Prize.  From  2004 
to  2011  he  was  chief  conductor  and  artistic  director  of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic;  in  the  2012- 
13  season  he  will  assume  his  post  as  chief  conductor  of  the  Danish  National  Orchestra.  He 
has  made  extensive  tours  with  such  ensembles  as  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  National  Orchestra  of  Madrid,  and  the  Swedish  Radio  Orchestra, 
and  he  has  toured  North  America  with  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Spanish  National  Orchestra, 
and  the  Dresden  Philharmonic.  Named  Conductor  of  the  Year  by  Musical  America  in  2011,  he 
has  received  numerous  other  honors  and  distinctions,  among  them  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  City 
of  Vienna,  the  Bundesverdienstkreuz  of  the  Republic  of  Austria  and  Germany,  the  Gold  Medal 
from  the  Gustav  Mahler  International  Society,  and  the  Jacinto  Guerrero  Prize,  Spain's  most 
important  musical  award,  conferred  in  1997  by  the  Queen  of  Spain.  In  1998  Rafael  Fruhbeck 
de  Burgos  was  appointed  Emeritus  Conductor  by  the  Spanish  National  Orchestra.  He  has 
received  an  honorary  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Navarra  in  Spain  and  since  1975  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  San  Fernando.  He  has  recorded  exten- 
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At  Brookhaven,  lifecare  living  is  as  good  as  it  looks. 


Brookhaven  at  Lexington  offers  an  abundance  of  opportunities  for 
intellectual  growth,  artistic  expression  and  personal  wellness.  Our  residents 
share  your  commitment  to  live  a  vibrant  lifestyle  in  a  lovely  community. 

Call  today  for  a  tour! 

781.863.9660  *  800.283.1114 
www.brookhavenatlexington.org 


BROOKHAVEN 

AT  LEXINGTON 

A  Full-Service  Lifecare  Retirement  Community 
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EQUAL  MOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


12TH  SEASON  •  WENDY  PUTNAM,  DIRECTOR 


Sunday,  November  20,  201 1,  3  p.m. 

Concord  Academy  Performing  Arts  Center,  166  Main  Street,  Concord 

Christopher  O' Riley, and  Wendy  Putnam,  violin 

•  Sonata  in  A  Major,  Op.  13,  for  Violin  and  Piano  by  Gabriel  Faure 

•  Don  Juan  Fantasy  by  Franz  Liszt 

•  Sonata  No.  3  in  D  Minor,  Op.  108,  for  Violin  and  Piano  by  Johannes  Brahms 


Season  sponsored  by 

/\  Middlesex 
Savings  Bank 


For  tickets  &  information, 
(978)  371-9667  or 
www.concordchambermusic.org 


massojlturalaxjnal.org 


This  project  is  supported  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency 
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sively  for  EMI,  Decca,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Columbia  (Spain),  and  Orfeo,  including 
acclaimed  releases  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  and  St.  Paul,  Mozart's  Requiem,  Orff's  Carmina 
burana,  Bizet's  Carmen,  and  the  complete  works  of  Manuel  de  Falla.  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos 
made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  January  1971.  Since  an  August  2000  appearance  at 
Tanglewood,  he  has  been  a  frequent  guest  leading  the  BSO  in  a  wide  range  of  repertoire  both 
at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  also  conducts  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Orchestra.  In  2010-11  his  subscription  appearances  with  the  BSO  included  music  of  Falla, 
Brahms,  Reger,  Liszt,  and  Ravel.  This  past  summer  at  Tanglewood  he  led  both  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  including  an  appearance 
in  the  annual  gala  Tanglewood  on  Parade  concert.  Next  week  he  returns  to  the  Symphony  Hall 
podium  to  lead  the  BSO  in  music  of  Haydn  and  Wagner. 


Among  the  world's  leading  violinists,  Gidon  Kremer  has  perhaps  had  the  most  unconventional 
career.  Born  in  Riga,  Latvia,  he  began  violin  studies  at  age  four  with  his  father  and  grandfather, 
and  entered  Riga  Music  School  at  seven.  At  sixteen  he  was  awarded  the  First  Prize  of  the 
Latvian  Republic,  and  two  years  later  he  began  his  studies  with  David  Oistrakh  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory.  He  went  on  to  win  prestigious  awards  including  the  1967  Queen  Elisabeth 
Competition  and  first  prize  in  both  the  Paganini  and  Tchaikovsky  international  competitions. 
During  his  distinguished  career,  he  has  appeared  on  virtually  every  major  concert  stage  with 
the  most  celebrated  orchestras  of  Europe  and  America  and  has  collaborated  with  today's 
foremost  conductors  and  instrumentalists.  This  season  in  North  America  he  appears  with  the 
symphony  orchestras  of  Washington,  D.C.  (the  National  Symphony),  Montreal,  and  Boston. 
With  partners  Giedre  Dirvanauskaite  and  Andrius  Zlabys,  he  performs  a  chamber  program 
that  pays  homage  to  Bach  and  the  80th  birthday  of  Sofia  Gubaidulina  in  Cleveland,  Toronto, 
and  New  York's  Alice  Tully  Hall.  His  extensive  repertoire  encompasses  the  standard  classical 
and  Romantic  violin  works,  as  well  as  music  by  20th-century  masters  such  as  Henze,  Berg, 
and  Stockhausen.  He  has  also  championed  the  works  of  living  Russian  and  Eastern  European 
composers  and  has  performed  important  new  compositions,  several  of  them  dedicated  to 
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NEC  faculty  and  students  host  over  900  concerts  a  year  in  world-renowned 
Jordan  Hall.  That’s  superb  classical,  jazz  and  world  music,  for  free. 

What  are  you  waiting  for? 


ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY 

nccmusic.edu/conccrts 


him.  He  has  become  associated  with  such  diverse  composers  as  Schnittke,  Part,  Kancheli, 
Gubaidulina,  Silvestrov,  Nono,  Reimann,  Vasks,  Adams,  Kissine,  Nyman,  Glass,  Desyatnikov, 


and  Piazzolla.  Many  of  Mr.  Kremer's  more  than  120  albums  have  earned  international  awards 


and  prizes.  Recent  releases  include  "The  Berlin  Recital”  with  Martha  Argerich  on  EMI,  featur¬ 
ing  works  by  Schumann  and  Bartok;  a  Nonesuch  release  of  Mozart's  five  violin  concertos, 
recorded  live  with  his  Kremerata  Baltica  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  in  2006;  and  "De  Profundis," 
released  in  September  2010.  The  ECM  label  has  re-released  his  last  recording  of  all  the  Bach 
sonatas  and  partitas  in  addition  to  a  new  disc  of  music  for  piano  trio  by  Tchaikovsky  and 


Victor  Kissine  with  Khatia  Buniatishvili  and  Giedre  Dirvanauskaite.  In  2002  he  and  Kremerata 
Baltica  received  both  the  Grammy  and  Germany's  ECHO  Award  for  their  Nonesuch  recording 
"After  Mozart."  In  1981  Mr.  Kremer  founded  Lockenhaus,  an  intimate  chamber  music  festival 
that  continued  to  take  place  every  summer  in  Austria.  In  1997  he  founded  the  Kremerata 
Baltica  chamber  orchestra  to  foster  outstanding  young  Baltic  musicians.  Since  then,  Mr. 
Kremer  has  toured  extensively  with  the  orchestra,  appearing  at  prestigious  festivals  and  concert 
halls  and  recording  numerous  CDs  for  Teldec,  ECM,  Nonesuch,  and  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
"Edition  Lockenhaus,"  a  CD  set  of  live  recordings  marking  the  30th  and  final  year  of  the  festi¬ 
val  (2011),  has  just  been  released  on  the  ECM  label.  From  2002  to  2006  Gidon  Kremer  was 
the  artistic  leader  of  the  "les  museiques"  festival  in  Basel,  Switzerland.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  four  books  in  German  that  reflect  his  artistic  philosophy.  He  plays  a  "Nicola  Amati,"  dated 
1641.  Gidon  Kremer  made  his  BSO  debut  in  April  1979  as  soloist  in  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto 
Since  then  he  has  appeared  with  the  orchestra  in  music  of  Gubaidulina,  Lourie,  Tchaikovsky, 
Schumann,  Shostakovich,  Sibelius,  Britten,  Nyman,  Beethoven,  and,  most  recently,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  2005,  Schnittke.  In  addition,  he  recorded  Gubaidulina's  Offertorium,  Schumann's  Cello 
Concerto  in  an  arrangement  for  solo  violin  and  orchestra,  and  Shostakovich's  Violin  Concerto 
No.  2  with  the  BSO,  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


The  Cambridge  Homes. 

Where  both  nature  and  knowledge  flourish. 
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The  Great  Benefactors 


In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running 
a  great  orchestra.  From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits 
with  personal  contributions  that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  honors  each  of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is 
$1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great  Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please 
contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving, 
at  617-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 


TEN  MILLION  AND  ABOVE 

Julian  Cohen  t  ■  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation  • 

Maria  and  Ray  Stata  •  Anonymous 

SEVEN  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

FIVE  MILLION 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation  • 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  •  EMC  Corporation  • 

Germeshausen  Foundation  •  NEC  Corporation  •  Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  • 
UBS  ■  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

TWO  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mary  and  J.P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  PL  Campbell  • 
Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  •  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and 
Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  •  Jane  and  Jack  +  Fitzpatrick  ■ 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon  •  Susan  Morse  Hilles  t  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation  • 

The  Kresge  Foundation  •  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  •  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  t  •  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  +  • 

Samantha  and  John  Williams  •  Anonymous  (2) 
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ONE  MILLION 


American  Airlines  •  Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  • 
AT&T  •  Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  William  I.  Bernell  t  •  Roberta  and  George  Berry  • 
BNY  Mellon  •  Lorraine  D.  and  Alan  S.  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne  • 

Chiles  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  ■  William  F.  Connell  t  and  Family  • 

Country  Curtains  •  Diddy  and  John  Cullinane  •  Edith  L.  and  Lewis  S.  Dabney  • 

Elisabeth  K.  and  Stanton  W.  Davis  +  •  Mary  Deland  R.  de  Beaumont  t  • 

Elizabeth  B.  Ely  t  •  Nancy  S.  t  and  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  ■ 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  +  *  The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  •  Marie  L.  Gillet  t  ■ 

Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon  •  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  t  •  Francis  Lee  Higginson  t  • 

Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  +  •  Edith  C.  Howie  t  •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  • 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services  ■  Muriel  E.  and  Richard  L.  +  Kaye  ■ 

Nancy  D.  and  George  H.  t  Kidder  ■  Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  t  Krentzman  • 

Liz  and  George  Krupp  •  Barbara  and  Bill  t  Leith  •  Vera  M.  and  John  D.  MacDonald  t  • 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  • 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  ■  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  ■  Kate  and  Al  Merck  • 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone  • 
Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation  •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Mary  S.  Newman  •  Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  +  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga  •  P&G  Gillette  •  Carol  and  Joe  Reich  ■ 

Mary  G.  and  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  t  •  Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  • 

Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Wilhemina  C.  (Hannaford)  Sandwen  t  ■ 

Hannah  H.  +  and  Dr.  Raymond  Schneider  •  Carl  Schoenhof  Family  ■ 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  •  Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  •  Miriam  Shaw  Fund  ■ 

Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  • 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  ■  State  Street  Corporation  ■  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  • 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  t  •  Caroline  and  James  Taylor  • 

Diana  O.  Tottenham  •  The  Wallace  Foundation  •  Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation  ■ 

Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  ■ 

Helen  and  Josef  Zimbler  t  •  Anonymous  (9) 
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"There  is 

NO  WAY 
BUT  STEINWAY” 

Lang  Lang 


DESIGNED  BY  STEINWAY  &  SONS 


nether  you  are  a  beginner  or 
an  experienced  concert  pianist, 
M.  Steinert  &  ^on>  lias  a  piano 
t  for  vou.  Our  selection  ranees 


inc*t  Plano*  in 


car* 


ano 


roni 


liroue 


ex  and 


pianos.  Come  discover  tor  vourse 
M.  Steinert  &  ^ons  lias  remained 
vital  and  vibrant  part  of  Boston’s 
communitv  for  six  generations. 


msteinert.com 


5"  The  Walter  Piston  Society 


EVERETT  L.  JASSY,  CO-CHAIR  planned  giving  committee 
RICHARD  P.  MORSE,  CO-CHAIR  planned  giving  committee 
PETER  C.  READ,  CO-CHAIR  planned  giving  committee 

The  Walter  Piston  Society  was  established  in  1987  and  named  for  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  composer 
and  noted  musician,  Walter  Piston,  who  endowed  the  Principal  Flute  Chair  with  a  bequest.  The 
Society  recognizes  and  honors  those  who  have  provided  for  the  future  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Boston  Pops,  or  Tanglewood,  by  establishing  a  future  bequest  (i.e.  through  one's  will, 
trust,  IRA,  or  insurance  policy),  or  by  establishing  a  charitable  trust  or  gift  annuity  that  generates 
income  for  life  or  a  term  of  years. 

If  you  would  like  information  about  how  to  include  the  BSO  in  your  plans,  or  if  you  find  that  your 
name  is  not  listed  and  should  be,  please  contact  John  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned 
Giving,  at  (617)  638-9268  or  jmacrae@bso.org. 


Sonia  S.  Abrams  •  Dellson  Alberts  •  Ms.  Eunice  Alberts  •  Vernon  R.  Alden  •  John  F.  Allen  • 
Rosamond  Warren  Allen  •  Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  ■  Mr.  Matthew  Anderson  • 

Mariann  Berg  (Hundahl)  Appley  •  Dorothy  and  David  Arnold  •  Dr.  David  M.  Aronson  • 

Miss  Eleanor  Babikian  •  Denise  Bacon  •  Henry  W.  D.  Bain  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain  • 
Mr.  Donald  Ball  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Balsam  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Barrett  • 

Robert  Michael  Beech  •  Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  ■  Deborah  Davis  Berman  • 

George  and  Joan  Berman  •  Leonard  and  Jane  Bernstein  •  Mr.  Roger  Berube  • 

Mrs.  Ben  Beyea  •  Mr.  Peter  M.  Black  •  Mr.  Carl  G.  Bottcher  •  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley  • 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne  ■  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Phyllis  Brooks  • 

Ms.  Lorian  R.  Brown  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Brown  •  Dulce  W.  Bryan  •  Michael  Buonsanto  ■ 

Mr.  Richard-Scott  S.  Burow  •  Mrs.  Winifred  B.  Bush  ■  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Cabot  ■ 

Eleanor  L.  Campbell  and  Levin  H.  Campbell  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Castraberti  • 

Ms.  Deborah  P.  Clark  •  Kathleen  G.  and  Gregory  S.  Clear  • 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille  •  Ms.  Carolyn  A.  Cohen  •  Saul  and  Mimi  Cohen  • 

Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Collias  •  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier  •  Mrs.  Carol  P.  Come  •  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  ■ 

Dr.  William  G.  and  Patricia  M.  Conroy  •  Dr.  Michael  T.  Corgan  and  Sallie  Riggs  Corgan  • 

Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker  •  Joan  P.  and  Ronald  C.  Curhan  •  Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney  • 

Gene  and  Lloyd  Dahmen  •  Peggy  Daniel  •  Eugene  M.  Darling,  Jr.  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.  •  Tamara  P.  and  Charles  H.  Davis  II  •  Maude  Sergeant  Davis 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Dewey  •  Mr.  Robert  Djorup  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Doane  • 

Nina  L.  and  Eugene  B.  Doggett  •  Mr.  Norman  Dorian  •  Henry  P.  Dunbar  • 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bruce  Duncan  •  Alan  R.  Dynner  •  Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Eckstein  • 

Ms.  Marie  J.  Eger  and  Ms.  Mary  Jane  Osborne  •  Miss  Mary  C.  Eliot  •  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmett 
Lillian  K.  Etmekjian  •  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  David  H.  Evans  •  Marilyn  Evans  • 

Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Feinberg  •  Roger  and  Judith  Feingold  •  Mr.  Gaffney  J.  Feskoe  • 

Miss  Elio  Ruth  Fine  •  C.  Peter  and  Beverly  A.  Fischer  •  Doucet  and  Stephen  Fischer  • 
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Mr.  Stuart  M.  Fischman  •  Jane  Fitzpatrick  •  Elaine  Foster  • 

Mr.  Matthew  Fox  and  Ms.  Linda  Levant  Fox  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed  • 

Dr.  Joyce  B.  Friedman  •  David  Endicott  Gannett  ■  Mr.  Gabor  Garai  and  Ms.  Susan  Pravda  • 
Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis  •  Prof.  Joseph  Gifford  •  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Gill,  Jr.  • 

Annette  and  Leonard  Gilman  •  Barry  Glasser  and  Candace  Baker  ■  Mrs.  Joseph  Glasser  • 
Susan  Godoy  •  Thelma  and  Ray  Goldberg  •  Ms.  Claire  Goldman  •  Mr.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz  • 
Hugo  and  Midge  Golin  •  Hon.  Jose  A.  Gonzalez,  Jr.  and  Mary  Copeland  Gonzalez  • 

Jane  W.  and  John  B.  Goodwin  •  Mrs.  Clark  H.  Gowen  •  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory  • 

Mrs.  Norman  Gritz  •  Hope  and  Warren  Hagler  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  H.  Hallowell,  Jr.  • 

Mr.  Michael  A.  Halperson  •  Dr.  Firmon  E.  Hardenbergh  •  Margaret  L.  Hargrove  • 

Anne  and  Neil  Harper  •  Ms.  Judith  Harris  •  Mr.  Warren  Hassmer  ■  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch  ■ 
Deborah  Hauser  •  Mr.  Harold  A.  Hawkes  •  Mr.  Robert  R.  Hayward  •  Dorothy  A.  Heath  • 
Julie  and  Bayard  Henry  •  Ann  S.  Higgins  •  Mr.  James  G.  Hinkle,  Jr.  •  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Hirsch 
Mr.  John  Hitchcock  •  Joan  and  Peter  Hoffman  •  Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  • 

Mr.  Richard  Holman  •  Ms.  Emily  C.  Hood  •  Silka  Hook  •  Larry  and  Jackie  Horn  • 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Hubbard  II  •  Wayne  and  Laurell  Huber  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Donald  Hudson  • 
Holcombe  Hughes,  Sr.  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Hunt  •  Mrs.  Joseph  Hyman  • 

Valerie  and  Allen  Hyman  •  Janet  S.  Isenberg  •  Emilie  K.  Jacobs  •  Everett  and  Margery  Jassy 
Mrs.  David  Jeffries  •  Carolyn  J.  Jenkins  •  Lloyd  W.  Johnson  and  Joel  H.  Laski  • 

Ms.  Elizabeth  W.  Jones  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Jones  •  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman  • 

Dr.  Alice  S.  Kandell  •  David  L.  Kaufman  •  Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow  • 

Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye  •  Ms.  Nancy  Keil  •  Dr.  Eileen  Kennedy  ■  Robert  W.  Kent  > 

Athena  and  Richard  Kimball  •  Mary  S.  Kingsbery  •  Ms.  Marsha  A.  Klein  • 

Mr.  Mason  J.  0.  Klinck,  Sr.  •  Kathleen  Knudsen  •  Audrey  Noreen  Koller  •  Joan  H.  Kopperl  • 
Mr.  Robert  K.  Kraft  ■  Faria  Krentzman  •  Mr.  George  F.  Krim  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolf  M.  Kroc  • 
Mr.  Richard  I.  Land  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence  •  Dr.  Robert  Lee  • 

Mrs.  Shirley  Lefenfeld  •  Barbara  Leith  •  Don  and  Virginia  LeSieur  • 

Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis  ■  Toby  Levine  •  Jeffrey  and  Della  Levy  •  Dr.  Audrey  Lewis  • 
Marjorie  T.  Lieberman  ■  Mrs.  George  R.  Lloyd  •  John  M.  Loder  •  Diane  H.  Lupean  • 

Adam  M.  Lutynski  and  Joyce  M.  Bowden  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr.  • 

Matthew  B.  and  Catherine  C.  Mandel  •  Mrs.  Irma  Fisher  Mann  •  Mr.  Russell  E.  Marchand  • 
Jay  Marks  •  Mrs.  Nancy  Lurie  Marks  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall  • 

Mrs.  Barbara  McCullough  •  Mrs.  Richard  M.  McGrane  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  McKearnan  • 
Mrs.  Williard  W.  McLeod,  Jr.  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  P.  Mead  •  Mr.  Heinrich  A.  Medicus  • 

Dr.  Joel  R.  Melamed  ■  Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •  Edie  Michelson  and  Sumner  Milender  • 

Richard  Mickey  and  Nancy  Salz  •  Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.  •  Miss  Margo  Miller  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Richard  S.  Milstein,  Esq.  •  Patricia  A.  Monk  • 

Mrs.  John  Hamilton  Morrish  ■  Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  •  Mr.  James  Edward  Mulcahy 
John  Mumer  and  Dorothy  Fitch  •  Ms.  Cecile  Higginson  Murphy  •  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Mustard  • 
Katharine  S.  Nash  ■  Chloe  and  Paul  Nassau  •  Robert  and  Lee  Neff  •  Anne  J.  Neilson  • 

Ms.  Dianna  Nelson  •  Mary  S.  Newman  •  Michael  L.  Nieland,  M.D.  •  Koko  Nishino  • 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Norris  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Norton  •  Ms.  Luciana  Noymer  • 

Dr.  Peter  Ofner  •  Annette  and  Vincent  O'Reilly  •  Mrs.  Stephen  D.  Paine  • 

Mrs.  Marion  S.  Palm  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Egidio  Papa  •  Catherine  L.  Pappas  •  Mary  B.  Parent  • 
Janet  Fitch  Parker  •  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Pepper  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins  •  Polly  Perry  •  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Perry,  Jr.  •  Margaret  D.  Philbrick 
Rev.  Louis  W.  Pitt,  Jr.  •  Mrs.  Rita  Pollet  •  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  •  M.  Joan  Potter  ■ 

William  and  Helen  Pounds  •  Mr.  Peter  J.  Previte  •  Dr.  Robert  O.  Preyer  • 
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Carol  Procter  •  Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout  •  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr.  • 

Dr.  Herbert  Rakatansky  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Sokoloff  •  Mark  Reach  and  Laurel  Bifano  • 

Mr.  John  B.  Read,  Jr.  •  Peter  and  Suzanne  Read  •  Kenneth  Sawyer  Recu  ■  John  S.  Reidy  • 

Robert  and  Ruth  Remis  •  Ms.  Carol  Ann  Rennie  •  Marcia  and  Norman  Resnick  • 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Richer  •  Barbara  Rimbach  •  Marcia  A.  Rizzotto  •  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts  • 

Ms.  Margaret  C.  Roberts  •  Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr.  •  Dr.  J.  Myron  Rosen  •  Mr.  James  L.  Roth  • 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland  •  Arnold  Roy  •  Jordan  S.  Ruboy,  M.D.  •  Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders  • 

Mr.  Stephen  Santis  •  Ms.  Carol  Scheifele-Holmes  and  Mr.  Ben  L.  Holmes  • 

Constance  Lee  Scheurer  •  John  N.  and  Liolia  J.  Schipper  •  Dr.  Raymond  Schneider  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  R.  Schroeder  •  Gloria  Schusterman  •  Mrs.  Aire-Maija  Schwann  ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Schwenk  •  Alice  M.  Seelinger  •  Mrs.  George  James  Seibert  • 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  •  Joyce  and  Bert  Serwitz  •  Wolf  Shapiro  •  Mrs.  Jane  Silverman  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton  •  Barbara  F.  Sittinger  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jan  P.  Skalicky  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  E.  Smith  •  Mrs.  W.  D.  Sohier  •  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon  • 

Drs.  Norman  Solomon  and  Merwin  Geffen  ■  Harold  Sparr  and  Suzanne  Abramsky  • 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber  ■  Maria  and  Ray  Stata  •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  • 

Marylen  R.  Sternweiler  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV  •  Miss  Ruth  Elsa  Stickney  • 

Henry  S.  Stone  •  Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang  ■  Peter  and  Joanna  Strauss  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathon  D.  Sutton  •  Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot  •  Mr.  Thomas  Teal  • 

John  Lowell  Thorndike  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Thorne  •  Mrs.  Carlos  H.  Tosi  • 

Diana  O.  Tottenham  •  Laughran  S.  Vaber  •  Robert  and  Theresa  Vieira  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Volpe  •  Carol  A.  and  Henry  J.  Walker  •  Eileen  and  Michael  Walker  • 

Lyle  Warner  •  Harvey  and  Joelle  Wartosky  •  Ms.  Kathleen  M.  Webb  • 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  •  Ms.  Carol  A.  Whitcomb  •  Mrs.  Constance  V.  R.  White  • 

Edward  T.  Whitney,  Jr.  •  Dr.  Michael  Wiedman  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mordechai  Wiesler  • 

Mrs.  Mary  Wilkinson-Greenberg  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Willett  •  Georgia  H.  Williams  • 
Samantha  and  John  Williams  •  Mr.  Jeffery  D.  Williams  ■  Mrs.  Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  • 
Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson  •  Jeanne  H.  Wolf  •  Chip  and  Jean  Wood  ■  David  A.  Wood  • 

Drs.  Richard  and  Judith  Wurtman  •  Patricia  Plum  Wylde  •  Mr.  David  Yalen  • 

Isa  Kaftal  and  George  O.  Zimmerman  •  Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D.  •  Anonymous  (32) 


WEEK  5  THE  WALTER  PISTON  SOCIETY 


BSO  Major  Corporate  Sponsors 

2011-12  Season 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Symphony  Hall  major  corporate  sponsorships  reflect  the  increasing 
importance  of  alliance  between  business  and  the  arts.  The  BSO  is  honored  to  be  associated  with 
the  following  companies  and  gratefully  acknowledges  their  partnership.  For  information  regarding 
BSO ,  Boston  Pops,  and/or  Tanglewood  sponsorship  opportunities,  contact  Alyson  Bristol,  Director 
of  Corporate  Partnerships,  at  (617)  638-9279  or  at  abristol@bso.org. 


Stephen  H.  Brown 

Managing  Director 
New  England  Region 


UBS  is  proud  to  be  the  exclusive  Season  Sponsor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

UBS’s  season  sponsorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  based  on  a  shared 
passion  for  collaboration  and  excellence.  In  the  same  way  musicians  and  a  conductor 
rely  on  one  another,  UBS  strives  to  work  collaboratively  with  clients  to  deliver  the 
tailored  strategies  that  help  them  pursue  their  financial  goals. 

As  an  extension  of  our  Season  Sponsorship  of  the  BSO,  UBS  is  underwriting  the 
BSO  Academy's  Musician  and  Teaching  Artists  program  at  the  Thomas  Edison 
School  in  Brighton  for  a  second  year.  This  program  features  BSO  and  other 
musician  school  visits  throughout  the  year,  performances  at  the  school,  individual 
lessons  and  ensemble  coaching  for  the  band,  chorus  and  other  performance  groups, 
and  the  opportunity  for  student  visits  to  Symphony  Hall  during  the  school  year. 


UBS  is  pleased  to  play  a  role  in  creating  a  thriving  and  sustainable  partnership 
between  professional  musicians  and  the  artists  of  the  future.  We  believe  music 
education  encourages  a  motivated,  creative,  and  confident  student  body  and  is  a 
pathway  to  a  better  future.  We  are  looking  forward  to  an  extraordinary  season  at 
Symphony  Hall  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to  share  the  experience  with  your 
friends  and  family. 
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Joe  Tucci 

Chairman,  President, 
and  CEO 


Paul  Tormey 

Regional  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager 


Dawson  Rutter 

President  and  CEO 


EMC? 

EMC  is  pleased  to  continue  our  longstanding  partnership  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  We  are  committed  to  helping  preserve  the  wonderful  musical  heritage 
of  the  BSO  so  that  it  can  continue  to  enrich  the  lives  of  listeners  and  create  a  new 
generation  of  music  lovers. 


COPLEY  PLAZA 


BOSTON 

The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Boston  together  with  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  is  proud 
to  be  the  official  hotel  of  the  BSO.  We  look  forward  to  many  years  of  supporting  this 
wonderful  organization.  For  more  than  a  century  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  and 
the  BSO  have  graced  their  communities  with  timeless  elegance  and  enriching 
experiences.  The  BSO  is  a  New  England  tradition  and  like  The  Fairmont  Copley 
Plaza,  a  symbol  of  Boston's  rich  tradition  and  heritage. 


OMMONWEALTH 
WORLDWIDE 

CHAUFFEURED  TRANSPORTATION 


Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  is  proud  to  be  the  Official 
Chauffeured  Transportation  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops. 
The  BSO  has  delighted  and  enriched  the  Boston  community  for  over  a  century  and 
we  are  excited  to  be  a  part  of  such  a  rich  heritage.  We  look  forward  to  celebrating 
our  relationship  with  the  BSO,  Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood  for  many  years  to  come 
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Welcome  Home! 


Bob  and  Carol  Henderson,  Fox  Hill  Village  residents 


R  matter  how  long  their 
absence,  each  time  the  Hendersons 
return  home  from  their  world 
travels  or  visiting  their  homes  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Florida, 
they  feel  truly  welcomed  by  the 
friendly  residents  and  loyal  staff 
of  Fox  Hill  Village.  Bob,  the 
former  CEO  of  ITEK,  and  Carol, 
mother  of  four  sons,  appreciate 
the  availability  of  onsite  cultural 
activities  like  college  courses, 
movies,  lectures,  and  concerts, 
the  convenient  fitness  center, 
and  dependable  security  that 
means  worry-free  travel.  Passionate  supporters  of  the  arts,  Bob  is  an  Honorary  Trustee  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  MFA  and  Carol  is  a  Life  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  an  Overseer  of  the  BSO.  Both  love  living  so  close  to  Boston  making  it  a  breeze  to  attend 
functions  in  the  city  yet  leave  time  to  cheer  at  their  grandsons’  football  games  in  Dedham  on  the 
same  day! 


Superb  options  in  dining,  distinguished  floor  plans,  Mass  General  associated  Wellness  Clinic, 
and  most  importantly,  the  flexibility  and  the  accommodation  afforded  by  resident  ownership 
and  management,  help  rate  Fox  Hill  Village  highest  in  resident  satisfaction. 


Like  Bob  and  Carol,  come  and  experience  for  yourself  the  incomparable  elegance  of  Fox  Hill 
Village,  New  England’s  premiere  retirement  community. 


To  learn  more,  call  us  at  781-329-4433  or  visit  us  on  the  web  at: 

www.foxhillvillage.com 

Developed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


£ 

Fox  HillVillage 
at  Westwood 


10  Longwood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090  (781)  329-4433  (Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 


Administration 


Mark  Volpe,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Director,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Edward  H.  Linde  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Director,  endowed  by 

Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noltemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development— Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ARTISTIC 


Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  •  Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  • 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  •  Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •  Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/PRODUCTION 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

H.R.  Costa,  Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant 
Stage  Manager  •  Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •  Leah  Monder,  Production 
Manager  ■  John  Morin,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  ■  Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus 
Manager 


BOSTON  POPS 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  •  Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 
Planning  •  Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services/Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  •  Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  ■  Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  •  Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •  Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •  Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  •  David  Kelts,  Staff 
Accountant  •  Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  •  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •  Nia  Patterson, 
Accounts  Payable  Assistant  •  Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  •  Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  • 
Teresa  Wang,  Staff  Accountant  •  Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 


WEEK  5  ADMINISTRATION 


Garrick  Ohlsson 
Andre  Previn  „< 


solo  piano 


new  works 


Previn  Clarinet  Quintet,  world  premiere. 

ATMF  Commission  sponsored  by  Carol  &  Joseph  Reich. 
Thomas  Martin,  clarinet,  &  members  of  the  BSO 

Previn  Sonata  for  Clarinet  and  Piano,  American  premiere. 
Maestro  Previn,  piano;  Thomas  Martin,  clarinet 

Symphony  Hall  Boston 

Monday  November  14 

tickets  and  information:  www.terezinmusic.org 
email  info@terezinmusic.org;  tel.  857-222-8263 


(/a /a 


TEREZIN  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 

ggjpl  20f/l.  i/i/iwe/ss'a/Y/ 

TFREZ1N  Mark  Ludwig,  Executive  Director 

Generously  sponsored  by  Mandarin  Oriental  Hotel  Boston;  Mandarin  Oriental  Hotel,  Prague; 
Boston  Gourmet  Catering;  Eliot  Hotel,  Boston;  Michael  J.  Lutch  Photography;  Schantz  Galleries, 
Stockbridge;  Nancy  Edman  Interiors;  Executive  Search  Associates;  Turquoise  Bee  Productions 


DEVELOPMENT 


Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  ■  Susan  Grosel,  Director  of  Annual  Funds  •  Nina  Jung,  Director 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •  Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government 
Relations  •  John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  •  Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of 
Development  Communications  •  Mary  E.  Thomson,  Director  of  Corporate  Initiatives  • 

Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  •  Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 

Giving  •  Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  •  Amanda  Bedford,  Data  Project  Coordinator  • 

Dulce  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Hostess  •  Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  • 

Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  •  Diane  Cataudella,  Associate  Director  of  Donor  Relations  • 

Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •  Emily  Diaz,  Donor  Information  and  Data 
Coordinator  •  Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  •  David  Grant,  Development 
Operations  Manager  •  Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  James  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of 
Telephone  Outreach  •  Jennifer  Johnston,  Graphic  Designer  •  Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of  Direct 
Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  •  Dominic  Margaglione,  Donor  Ticketing  Associate  • 

Anne  McGuire,  Donor  Acknowledgment  Writer  and  Coordinator  ■  Jill  Ng,  Senior  Major  and  Planned 
Giving  Officer  •  Suzanne  Page,  Associate  Director  for  Board  Relations  •  Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development 
Events  and  Volunteer  Services  Coordinator  •  Emily  Reeves,  Assistant  Manager  of  Planned  Giving  • 

Amanda  Roosevelt,  Executive  Assistant  •  Laura  Sancken,  Assistant  Manager  of  Development  Events  and 
Volunteer  Services  •  Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Major  Gifts  and  Campaign  Advisor  •  Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of 
Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Yong-Hee  Silver,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  Erin  Simmons,  Major 
Gifts  Coordinator  •  Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator,  Friends  Program  •  Thayer  Surette, 
Corporate  Giving  Coordinator  ■  Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Research 


EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •  Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 
Community  Programs  •  Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  • 
Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 


FACILITIES 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

symphony  hall  operations  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  •  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 

Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  •  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  •  Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

maintenance  services  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  •  Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  •  Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  •  Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  •  Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  •  Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter  • 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician  environmental  services  Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  • 

Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian  •  Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 

Custodian  ■  Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  •  Errol  Smart,  Custodian  •  Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 
Custodian 

tanglewood  operations  Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood  Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T.  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  •  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Fallyn  Girard,  Tanglewood 
Facilities  Coordinator  •  Robert  Casey,  Painter  •  Stephen  Curley,  Crew  ■  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic  • 
Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  •  Bruce  Huber,  Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager  •  Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter  • 

Kathleen  Sambuco,  Associate  Director  of  Human  Resources 
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The  BSO  is  pleased  to  continue  its  program  book  re-use  initiative  as  part 
of  the  process  of  increasing  its  recycling  and  eco-friendly  efforts.  We  are  also 
studying  the  best  approaches  for  alternative  and  more  efficient  energy 
systems  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  fossil  fuels. 


If  you  would  like  yoUr  program  book  to  be  re-used,  please  choose  from 
the  following: 

1)  Return  your  unwanted  clean  program  book  to 
an  usher  following  the  performance. 

2)  Leave  your  program  book  on  your  seat. 

3)  Return  your  clean  program  book  to  the  program 
holders  located  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Huntington  Avenue  entrances. 


Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  the  BSO  more  green! 


INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 


Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cordero,  Manager  of  User  Support  •  Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  •  Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •  Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •  David  Tucker,  Infrastructure  Systems 
Manager  •  Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support  Specialist  •  Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  •  Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 

PUBLICATIONS 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Editorial  •  Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Production  and  Advertising 

SALES,  SUBSCRIPTION,  AND  MARKETING 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  •  Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •  Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •  Roberta  Kennedy, 

Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  •  Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •  Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  •  Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  •  Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •  Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •  Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  •  Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  of  E-Commerce  and  New  Media  • 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  SymphonyCharge  ■  Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator/Subscriptions  Associate  •  Susan  Coombs,  SymphonyCharge  Coordinator  •  Jonathan  Doyle, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  • 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •  Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office  and 
Social  Media  Manager  •  Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate  Subscriptions  Manager  •  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales 
Manager  •  Richard  Mahoney,  Director,  BSO  Business  Partners  •  Christina  Malanga,  Subscriptions 
Associate  •  Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •  Maria  McNeil,  SymphonyCharge 
Representative  •  Jeffrey  Meyer,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce 
Marketing  Analyst  •  Allegra  Murray,  Assistant  Manager,  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Doreen  Reis, 
Advertising  Manager  •  Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  •  Robert  Sistare,  Subscriptions 
Representative  •  Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  •  Himanshu  Vakil,  Web  Application  Lead  •  Amanda  Warren, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Senior  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsor  Relations 
box  office  David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  •  Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 
box  office  representatives  Mary  J.  Broussard  •  Arthur  Ryan 

event  services  Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •  Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue  Rentals 
and  Events  Administration  •  Luciano  Silva,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Peter  Grimm,  Tanglewood  Special  Projects  Manager  •  Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  ■ 
Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest  Artists  •  Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director  for 
Student  Affairs  •  Gary  Wallen,  Manager  of  Production  and  Scheduling 
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Holiday  Pops  2011  Season 


DECEMBER  7 

WEDNESDAY 


DECEMBER  8 

THURSDAY 

4pm 

8pm* 

1 

*  SPONSORED  BY  THE  FAIRMONT  COPLEY  PLAZA 

DECEMBER  9 

FRIDAY 

4pm 

8pm 

DECEMBER  10 

nam 

3Pm 

7:30pm 

SATURDAY 

KIDS 

DECEMBER  11 

liam 

3pm 

7:30pm 

SUNDAY 

KIDS 

DECEMBER  12 

MONDAY 

4pm 

8pm 

DECEMBER  13 

TUESDAY 

4pm 

8pm* 

’  SPONSORED  BY  AMERICAN  AIRLINES 

DECEMBER  15 

THURSDAY 

4pm 

8pm* 

'  SPONSORED  BY  UBS 

DECEMBER  16 

FRIDAY 

4pm 

8pm 

DECEMBER  17 

SATURDAY 

liam 

KIDS 

3pm 

7:30pm* 

*  SPONSORED  BY  COMMONWEALTH  WORLDWIDE  CHAUFFEURED  TRANSPORTATION 

DECEMBER  18 

SUNDAY 

liam 

KIDS 

3pm 

7:30pm 

DECEMBER  19 

MONDAY 

4pm 

8pm 

DECEMBER  20 

TUESDAY 

4pm 

8pm 

DECEMBER  21 

WEDNESDAY 

4pm 

8pm 

DECEMBER  22 

THURSDAY 

4pm 

8pm 

DECEMBER  23 

FRIDAY 

4pm 

8pm 

DECEMBER  24 

SATURDAY 

liam 

KIDS 

3pm 

Premium  priced  concerts  in  green. 


( ^ixirmonf 

COPLEY  PLAZA 


DECEMBER  7-24 

SANTA  appears  during  all  concerts. 


THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

THE  BOSTON  POPS  ESPLANADE  ORCHESTRA 

KEITH  LOCKHART  CONDUCTOR 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

JOHN  OLIVER  CONDUCTOR 

Kids  Matinees 

These  special  family  concerts 
include  a  children’s  sing-along  and 
post-concert  photos  with  Santa. 

For  those  seated  at  the  floor  tables, 
there  are  special  kid-friendly 
menu  options  along  with  holiday 
treats.  Children  younger  than  2  are 
admitted  free. 


Tickets:  $28-$i27 

617-266-1200  •  BOSTONPOPS.ORG 


*1 

A K B E L LA 


Fidelity 

t  w  if  f  s  fMf /vrs  ^ 


OFFICIAL  HOTEL 


OFFICIAL  SPONSOR  OF 
KIDS  MATINEES 


SEASON  SPONSOR 


Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Chair,  Aaron  J.  Nurick 

Chair-Elect  and  Vice-Chair,  Boston  Charles  W.  Jack 
Vice-Chair,  Tanglewood  Howard  Arkans 
Secretary  Audley  H.  Fuller 

Co-chairs,  Boston 

Mary  C.  Gregorio  •  Ellen  W.  Mayo  •  Natalie  Slater 
Co-Chairs,  Tanglewood 

Roberta  Cohn  •  Augusta  Leibowitz  ■  Alexandra  Warshaw 
Liaisons,  Tanglewood 

Ushers,  Judy  Slotnick  •  Glass  Houses,  Ken  Singer 


BOSTON  PROJECT  LEADS  AND  LIAISONS  2011-12 

Cafe  Flowers,  Stephanie  Henry  and  Kevin  Montague  •  Chamber  Music  Series,  Joan  Carlton  and 
Adele  Sheinfield  •  Computer  and  Office  Support,  Helen  Adelman  and  Gerald  Dreher  •  Flower 
Decorating,  Linda  Clarke  •  Membership  Table/Hall  Greeters,  Elle  Driska  •  Instrument  Playground, 
Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  •  Mailings,  Mandy  Loutrel  •  Newsletter,  Judith  Duffy  •  Recruitment/ 
Retention/Reward,  Gerald  Dreher  •  Symphony  Shop,  Karen  Brown  •  Tour  Guides,  Richard  Dixon 


Enhance  your  life,  pursue  your  passions 


TReGrSves 


L  I  N  c  O  I. 


(781)  259-0800 

www.Grovesinlincoln.org 


iSr 


One  Harvest  Circle  •  Lincoln,  MA  01773 
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Next  Program 


Thursday,  November  3, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 

Thursday,  November  3,  8pm 
Friday,  November  4, 1:30pm 
Saturday,  November  5,  8pm 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS  conducting 

HAYDN  SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  D 

Presto 
Andante 
Finale:  Presto 

HAYDN  SYMPHONY  NO.  100  IN  G,  "MILITARY" 

Adagio— Allegro 
Allegretto 
Menuet:  Moderato 
Finale:  Presto 

{INTERMISSION} 

WAGNER  EXCERPTS  FROM  "DIE  MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG" 

(PLAYED  WITHOUT  PAUSE) 

Prelude  to  Act  I  and  Opening  Chorale 

Prelude  to  Act  II  and  Apprentices'  Chorus 

Hans  Sachs's  monologue,  "Was  duftet  doch  der  Flieder" 

Prelude  to  Act  III 

Sachs's  monologue,  "Wahn!  Wahn!  Uberall  Wahn!" 

Entrance  of  the  Guilds,  Apprentices,  and  Mastersingers 

End  of  the  opera,  from  Sachs's  "Verachtet  mir  die  Meister  nicht" 

JAMES  MORRIS,  BASS-BARITONE 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  CONDUCTOR 


OPEN  REHEARSAL  TALK  (THURSDAY  MORNING,  11/3)  AND  FRIDAY  PREVIEW  TALK  (FRIDAY 
AFTERNOON,  11/4)  BY  BSO  DIRECTOR  OF  PROGRAM  PUBLICATIONS  MARC  MANDEL 

Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  opens  his  second  BSO  program  of  the  season  with  the  rarely  heard 
Haydn  symphony  designated  as  "No.  1,"  a  ten-minute,  three-movement  work  from  very  early  in 
the  history  of  the  genre.  By  contrast,  Haydn's  Military  Symphony,  one  of  his  dozen  final  sym¬ 
phonies  written  for  London  in  the  1790s,  dates  from  the  zenith  of  the  Classical  symphony.  H.C. 
Robbins  Landon  called  the  reception  of  this  elegantly  public  work— nicknamed  for  its  use  of 
triangle,  cymbals,  and  bass  drum  in  the  second  and  fourth  movements— "the  greatest  success 
of  Haydn's  whole  life."  An  extended  sequence  of  excerpts  from  Wagner's  humane  masterpiece 
Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg— with  bass-baritone  James  Morris  in  the  role  of  Hans  Sachs,  and 
also  featuring  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus— makes  up  the  second  half  of  the  program. 


8o 


Coming  Concerts 


PRE-CONCERT  TALKS:  The  BSO  offers  free  half-hour  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  prior  to  all  of  the 
orchestra's  Open  Rehearsals  and  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts.  Free  to  all  ticket  holders, 
the  talks  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  before  the  Thursday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  at  6:30  p.m.  before  the 
Wednesday-night  Open  Rehearsals,  and  12:15  p.m.  before  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts. 


Thursday,  November  3, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  A  November  3,  8-10:05 

Friday  'B'  November  4, 1:30-3:35 

Saturday  A  November  5,  8-10:05 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS,  conductor 
JAMES  MORRIS,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  1 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  100,  Military 

WAGNER  Excerpts  from  Die  Meistersinger 

von  Nurnberg 


Thursday  'C'  November  17,  8-10:15 

Saturday  'B'  November  19,  8-10:15 

Tuesday  *C  November  22,  8-10:15 

LUDOVIC  MORLOT,  conductor 
RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 
ELIZABETH  ROWE,  flute 


BERLIOZ 

Roman  Carnival  Overture 

MOZART 

Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C, 

K.503 

CARTER 

Flute  Concerto 

BARTOK 

Suite  from  The  Miraculous 

Mandarin 

Thursday  'B'  November  10,  8-10:05 

Underscore  Friday  November  11,  7-9:15 
(includes  comments  from  the  stage) 

Saturday  'B'  November  12,  8-10:05 

MYUNG-WHUN  CHUNG,  conductor 
GARRICK  OHLSSON,  piano 

WEBER  Overture  to  Der  Freischutz 

BARBER  Piano  Concerto 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  6,  Pathetique 


Friday  A  November  25, 1:30-3:50 

Saturday  'A'  November  26,  8-10:20 

Tuesday  'B'  November  29,  8-10:20 


LUDOVIC  MORLOT,  conductor 

HARBISON  Symphony  No.  4 

ravel  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  Suite  No.  2 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 


massculturalcouncil.org  Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season  are  available  at  the 
Symphony  Hall  box  office,  online  at  bso.org,  or  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200  or  toll-free 
at  (888)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (Saturday  from  12  noon  to  6  p.m.).  Please 
note  that  there  is  a  $6.25  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 
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Symphony  Hall  Exit  Plan 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


IN  CASE  OF  EM 

Follow  any  lighted  exit 
Do  not  use  elevators. 
Walk,  do  not  run. 


HIGGINSON  ROOM 
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HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  - =j||  COHEN  WING 


Symphony  Hall  Information 


For  Symphony  Hall  concert  and  ticket  information,  call  (617)  266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program 
information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  langlewood.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  visit  bso.org,  or  write  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  BSO's  web  site  (bso.org)  provides  information  on  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly.  In  addition,  tickets  for  BSO  concerts  can  be  purchased  online  through  a 
secure  credit  card  transaction. 

The  Eunice  S.  and  Julian  Cohen  Wing,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

In  the  event  of  a  building  emergency,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announcement  from  the  stage.  Should  the 
building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest  door  (see  map  on  opposite  page),  or  according  to 
instructions. 

For  Symphony  Hall  rental  information,  call  (617)  638-9241,  or  write  the  Director  of  Event  Administration, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  Box  Office  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (12  noon  until  6  p.m.  on  Saturday). 

On  concert  evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  a  half-hour  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  12  noon  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or 
evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  most 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or 
through  SymphonyCharge. 

To  purchase  BSO  Tickets:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  Diners  Club,  Discover,  a  personal  check,  and  cash 
are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then 
send  payment  by  check,  call  "SymphonyCharge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  (12  noon  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday).  Outside  the  617  area  code,  phone  1-888-266-1200.  As  noted  above,  tickets 
can  also  be  purchased  online.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of  $6.25  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 

Group  Sales:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of 
twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment 
options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345  or  (800)  933-4255. 

For  patrons  with  disabilities,  elevator  access  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  at  both  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Cohen  Wing  entrances.  An  access  service  center,  large  print  programs,  and  accessible  restrooms  are  avail¬ 
able  inside  the  Cohen  Wing.  For  more  information,  call  the  Access  Services  Administrator  line  at  (617)  638-9431 
or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289. 

Those  arriving  late  or  returning  to  their  seats  will  be  seated  by  the  patron  service  staff  only  during  a  convenient 
pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  need  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  pro¬ 
gram  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

In  consideration  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  four  years  old  or  younger  will  not  be  admitted  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

Ticket  Resale:  If  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket, 
you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492  during  business  hours,  or  (617)  638- 
9426  up  to  one  hour  before  the  concert.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
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available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

Rush  Seats:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  in  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the 
Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $9  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  on 
Fridays  as  of  10  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as  of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  avail¬ 
able  for  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

Please  note  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  anywhere  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Camera  and  recording  equipment  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during  concerts. 

Lost  and  found  is  located  at  the  security  desk  at  the  stage  door  to  Symphony  Hall  on  St.  Stephen  Street. 

First  aid  facilities  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave  their 
names  and  seat  locations  at  the  Cohen  Wing  entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Parking:  The  Symphony  Garage,  Prudential  Center  Garage,  and  Copley  Place  Garage  offer  discounted  parking 
to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket  stub  for  evening  performances.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special 
benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

Elevators  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of 
Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Ladies'  rooms  are  located  on  both  main  corridors  of  the  orchestra  level,  as  well  as  at  both  ends  of  the  first  bal¬ 
cony,  audience-left,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Men's  rooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room  near  the  elevator;  on 
the  first-balcony  level,  also  audience-right  near  the  elevator,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room;  and  in  the  Cohen 
Wing. 

Coatrooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot- 
Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  Please  note  that  the  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other 
property  of  patrons. 

Lounges  and  Bar  Service:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For 
the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  noon,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time.  Drink 
coupons  may  be  purchased  in  advance  online  or  through  SymphonyCharge  for  all  performances. 

Boston  Symphony  Broadcasts:  Saturday-evening  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  broadcast  live 
in  the  Boston  area  by  99.5  All-Classical. 

BSO  Friends:  The  Friends  are  donors  who  contribute  $75  or  more  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Funds 
For  information,  please  call  the  Friends  of  the  BSO  Office  at  (617)  638-9276  or  e-mail  friendsofthebso@bso.org. 

If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  inform  us  by  sending  your  new  and  old 
addresses  to  Friends  of  the  BSO,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  your  patron  number  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

Business  for  BSO  The  BSO  Business  Partners  program  makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Benefitsdnclude  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  two-for-one  ticket  pricing,  and  advance  ticket  ordering.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  BSO  Business  Partners  Office  atX617)  638-9277  or  e-mail  rmahoney@bso.org. 

The  Symphony  Shop  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  is  open 
Thursday  and  Saturday  from  3  to  6  p.m.,  and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances,  including  Open  Rehearsals, 
through  intermission.  The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings,  and  unique  gift  items.  The  Shop 
also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also 
available  online  at  bso.org  and,  during  concert  hours,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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M  OLIVER  WYMAN 


I M  PACT 

THROUGH  SPECIALIZATION 


Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management  consulting  firm  that 
combines  deep  industry  knowledge  with  specialized  expertise  in 
strategy,  operations,  risk  management,  organizational  transformation, 
and  leadership  development.  Visit  us  at  www.oliverwyman.com. 
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IMPLANT 

DENTISTR 

CENTRE 


Are  you  missing  one  or  more  teeth i 


If  you  are  missing  one  or  more  teeth,  then  you  are  a 
candidate  for  a  dental  implant.  Dental  implants  will 
allow  you  to  smile,  speak,  and  eat  with  confidence 
and  comfort.  At  the  Implant  Dentistry  Centre  we  offer 
Bicon  SHORT®  Implants,  which  most  often  avoid 
the  need  for  bone  grafting.  We  are  conveniently 
located  on  the  Arborway  between  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  Please  visit  our 
website  for  more  information. 


DENTAL  IMPLANTS  >  ORAL  SURGERY  PERIODONTICS  PROSTHODONTIC 


IMPLANT  DENTISTRY  CENTRE 
501  Arborway  ■  Boston,  MA  02130 
it  (617)  524-3900  -  fax  (617)  390-0043 

www.idcboston.com 
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Season  Sponsor: 

Bernard  Haitink  Conductor  Emeritus 
Seiji  Ozawa  Music  Director  Laureate 


Hermes,  contemporary  artisan 
since  1837. 


Hermes.com 
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EVERY  CLOU 


HASASILVER  LINING 


At  EMC,  success  comes  from  creating  technology  which  will  transform  the  world’s  largest 
IT  departments  into  private  clouds— and  from  sharing  that  success  by  supporting  a  range  of 
educational,  cultural,  and  social  programs  in  our  community. 


Learn  more  at  www.EMC.com. 
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TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Edmund  Kelly,  Chairman  •  Paul  Buttenwieser,  Vice-Chairman  •  Diddy  Cullinane,  Vice-Chairman  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay,  Vice-Chairman  •  Robert  P.  O'Block,  Vice-Chairman  •  Roger  T.  Servison,  Vice-Chairman  • 
Stephen  R.  Weber,  Vice-Chairman  •  Vincent  M.  O'Reilly,  Treasurer 
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Dean  W.  Freed  ■  Thelma  E.  Goldberg  •  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman  •  George  Krupp  •  Mrs.  Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 
Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Richard  P.  Morse  •  David  Mugar  •  Mary  S.  Newman  •  William  J.  Poorvu  • 

Irving  W.  Rabb'i’  •  Peter  C.  Read  •  Richard  A.  Smith  •  Ray  Stata  •  John  Hoyt  Stookey  • 

Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr.  •  John  L.  Thorndike  •  Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


t  Deceased 


OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director  •  Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer  • 

Suzanne  Page,  Clerk  of  the  Board 

BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  Co-Chairman  •  Peter  Palandjian,  Co-Chairman  •  NoubarAfeyan  • 

David  Altshuler  ■  Diane  M.  Austin  •  Judith  W.  Barr  •  Lucille  M.  Batal  •  Linda  J.L.  Becker  •  Paul  Berz  • 
James  L.  Bildner  •  Mark  G.  Borden  •  Partha  Bose  •  Anne  F.  Brooke  •  Stephen  H.  Brown  • 

Gregory  E.  Bulger  •  Joanne  Burke  •  Ronald  G.  Casty  •  Richard  E.  Cavanagh  •  Carol  Feinberg  Cohen  • 
Richard  F.  Connolly,  Jr.  •  Charles  C.  Cooney  ■  Ranny  Cooper  •  James  C.  Curvey  •  Gene  D.  Dahmen  • 
Jonathan  G.  Davis  •  Paul  F.  Deninger  •  Ronald  F.  Dixon  •  Ronald  M.  Druker  •  Alan  Dynner  • 

Philip  J.  Edmundson  •  Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  •  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Joseph  F.  Fallon  •  Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr.  • 
Peter  Fiedler  •  Judy  Moss  Feingold  •  Steven  S.  Fischman  •  John  F.  Fish  •  Sanford  Fisher  • 

Jennifer  Mugar  Flaherty  •  Robert  Gallery  •  Levi  A.  Garraway  •  Robert  P.  Gittens  •  Robert  R.  Glauber  • 
Stuart  Hirshfield  •  Susan  Hockfield  •  Lawrence  S.  Horn  •  Jill  Hornor  •  William  W.  Hunt  • 

Valerie  Hyman  •  Everett  L.  Jassy  •  Stephen  J.  Jerome  •  Darlene  Luccio  Jordan,  Esq.  •  Paul  L.  Joskow  • 
Stephen  R.  Karp  ■  Robert  Kleinberg  •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.  •  Faria  H.  Krentzman  •  Peter  E.  Lacaillade  • 
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The  Peace  Corps  and  its  invaluable  role  in  spreading  liberty  and  justice  around  the  world. 
Just  one  of  the  things  to  discover  about  John  F.  Kennedy’s  first  year  in  office. 


d  MS 

Visit  the  JFK  Presidential  Library  and  Museum.  ’. 

Columbia  Point,  Boston,  jfklibrary.org 


JFKf5& 
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Charles  Larkin  •  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  •  Nancy  K.  Lubin  •  Jay  Marks  •  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall  • 

Linda  A.  Mason  •  Robert  D.  Matthews,  Jr.  •  C.  Ann  Merrifield  •  Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.  • 

Maureen  Miskovic  •  Robert  Mnookin  •  Paul  M.  Montrone  •  Sandra  0.  Moose  •  Robert  J.  Morrissey  • 
J.  Keith  Motley,  Ph.D.  •  Cecile  Higginson  Murphy  •  Joseph  J.  O'Donnell  •  Vincent  Panetta,  Jr.  • 

Joseph  Patton  •  Ann  M.  Philbin  •  Wendy  Philbrick  •  Claudio  Pincus  •  Lina  S.  Plantilla,  M.D.  • 

Joyce  L.  Plotkin  •  Irene  Pollin  •  Jonathan  Poorvu  •  Dr.  John  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.  •  William  F.  Pounds  • 
Claire  Pryor  •  John  Reed  •  Dr.  Carmichael  Roberts  •  Susan  Rothenberg  ■  Alan  Rottenberg  • 

Joseph  D.  Roxe  •  Kenan  Sahin  •  Malcolm  S.  Salter  •  Diana  Scott  •  Donald  L.  Shapiro  • 

Wendy  Shattuck  •  Christopher  Smallhorn  •  Michael  B.  Sporn,  M.D.  •  Nicole  Stata  • 

Margery  Steinberg  •  Patricia  L.  Tambone  •  Jean  Tempel  •  Douglas  Thomas  •  Mark  D.  Thompson  • 
Albert  Togut  •  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  •  Joseph  M.  Tucci  •  Robert  A.  Vogt  •  David  C.  Weinstein  • 
Dr.  Christoph  Westphal  •  James  Westra  •  Patricia  Plum  Wylde  •  Dr.  Michael  Zinner  •  D.  Brooks  Zug 

OVERSEERS  EMERITI 

Helaine  B.  Allen  •  Marjorie  Arons-Barron  •  Caroline  Dwight  Bain  •  Sandra  Bakalar  • 

George  W.  Berry  •  William  T.  Burgin  •  Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell  •  Earle  M.  Chiles  • 

Mrs.  James  C.  Collias  •  Joan  P.  Curhan  •  Phyllis  Curtin  •  Tamara  P.  Davis  •  Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca  • 
Betsy  P.  Demirjian  •  JoAnne  Walton  Dickinson  •  Phyllis  Dohanian  •  Harriett  Eckstein  •  George  Elvin  • 
Pamela  D.  Everhart  •  J.  Richard  Fennell  •  Lawrence  K.  Fish  •  Myrna  H.  Freedman  • 

Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan,  Jr.  •  Mrs.  James  Garivaltis  •  Dr.  Arthur  Gelb  •  Jordan  Golding  • 

Mark  R.  Goldweitz  •  Michael  Halperson  •  John  Hamill  •  Deborah  M.  Hauser  •  Caro!  Henderson  • 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill  ■  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  •  Roger  Hunt  •  Lola  Jaffe  •  Martin  S.  Kaplan  • 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon  •  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley  •  David  I.  Kosowsky  •  Robert  K.  Kraft  • 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy  •  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin  •  Edwin  N.  London  •  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.  • 

Diane  H.  Lupean  •  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman  •  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks  •  Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D.  • 

Joseph  C.  McNay  •  Albert  Merck  •  John  A.  Perkins  •  May  H.  Pierce  •  Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint  ■ 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  •  Patrick  J.  Purcell  •  Robert  E.  Remis  •  John  Ex  Rodgers  •  Roger  A.  Saunders  • 
Lynda  Anne  Schubert  •  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro  •  L.  Scott  Singleton  •  Gilda  Slifka  •  Samuel  Thorne  • 

Paul  M.  Verrochi  •  Robert  A.  Wells  •  Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler  •  Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  ■ 

Richard  Wurtman,  M.D. 
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Classic. 


Harvard  Extension  School 

Homer  and  Joyce.  Shakespeare  and  Mamet.  Velasquez 
and  Sargent.  If  you're  interested  in  how  great  writers 
and  artists  transform  our  world,  we  invite  you  to  check 
out  our  courses — on  campus  or  online. 


Select  courses: 

•  Poetry  and  Fiction  Writing 

•  Art  Since  1940 

•  A  History  of  Blues  in  America 


•  Religion,  the  Arts,  and  Social  Change 

•  The  Expatriate  Moment  in  Paris 

•  Shakespeare's  Later  Plays 


Registration  for  January  session  and 
spring-term  courses  begins  December  5. 

www.extension.harvard.edu/bso 

^  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SCHOOL 

Harvard  University  Extension  School  is  proud  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


It  takes  a  dedicated  craftsman  to 
create  a  flawless  instrument. 

Shouldn’t  your  investments  be 
handled  with  the  same  expertise? 

FIDUCIARYTRUST 

REAP  THE  DIVIDENDS' 

FIDUCIARY-TRUST.COM 
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FEDERAL  STREET  BOSTON. 

MA 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  I  TRUST  SERVICES  1 

ESTATE  AND  FINANCIAL  PLANNING  1 

FAMILY  OFFICE  SERVICES 

ESTATE  SETTLEMENT 

The  exhibition  is  organized  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Musee  d’Orsay,  Paris. 
Presentation  of  the  exhibition  in  Boston  is  made  possible  by  Bank  of  America.  This  exhibition  is 
supported  by  an  indemnity  from  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 


Bankof  America  ^ 


BSO  News 


A  Correction  Regarding  Bartok’s  “The  Wooden  Prince” 

Several  audience  members  caught  an  error  in  the  program  note  for  the  BSO's  first-ever 
performances  of  Bartok's  The  Wooden  Prince,  which  the  orchestra  played  here  this  past 
October  13-18.  Contrary  to  a  statement  in  the  program  notes,  the  ballet  has  been  staged  in 
the  United  States— in  fact,  in  Boston.  The  Wooden  Prince  was  produced  by  Sarah  Caldwell's 
Boston  Opera  Group  as  part  of  a  triple  bill  also  including  the  composer's  Bluebeard's  Castle 
and  The  Miraculous  Mandarin  on  January  10  and  12, 1969,  at  the  Shubert  Theater,  according 
to  Daniel  Kessler's  Sarah  Caldwell:  The  First  Woman  of  Opera  (Scarecrow  Press,  2008). 
Interestingly,  Kessler  also  points  out  that  Caldwell  had  previously  scheduled  the  trilogy  in 
1967  but  canceled  The  Wooden  Prince  at  short  notice  on  that  occasion. 

“BSO  ioi”  Continues  on  Tuesday,  November  8, 
and  Wednesday,  November  16 

Newly  expanded  this  season  following  a  successful  first  year  in  2010-11,  BSO  101  continues 
on  Tuesday,  November  8,  with  the  first  of  this  year's  new  "Insider's  View"  sessions,  featur¬ 
ing  a  discussion  with  BSO  Managing  Director  Mark  Volpe.  The  third  of  this  year's  "Are  You 
Listening?"  sessions,  on  the  subject  "John  Harbison:  Modern  Symphonic  Master,"  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  November  16,  with  BSO  Director  of  Program  Publications  Marc 
Mandel  and  special  guests  John  Harbison  and  BSO  Artistic  Administrator  Anthony  Fogg. 
Free  to  anyone  interested,  the  BSO  101  sessions  are  held  in  Higginson  Hall,  in  the  Cohen 
Wing  of  Symphony  Hall,  from  5:30-6:45  p.m.,  followed  by  a  complimentary  reception  offer¬ 
ing  beverages,  hors  d'oeuvres,  and  further  time  to  share  your  thoughts  with  others.  Please 
note  that  each  session  is  self-contained,  so  attendance  at  any  of  the  previous  sessions  is 
unnecessary.  And  though  the  sessions  are  free,  we  do  ask  that  you  email  customerser- 
vice@bso.org  to  reserve  your  place  for  the  date  or  dates  you're  planning  to  attend.  For 
further  information,  including  dates  and  subject  matter  for  the  entire  BSO  101  series,  please 
visit  bso.org. 

Friday  Previews  and  Open  Rehearsal  Talks 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  offers  Friday  Preview  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  from  12:15- 
12:45  p.m.  prior  to  all  of  the  BSO's  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts  throughout  the 
season.  Open  Rehearsal  Talks  take  place  from  9:30-10  a.m.  before  the  BSO's  Thursday- 
morning  Open  Rehearsals,  and  from  6:30-7  p.m.  before  the  BSO's  Wednesday-evening 
Open  Rehearsals.  Free  to  ticket  holders,  and  given  primarily  by  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel  and  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  Robert  Kirzinger, 
these  informative  half-hour  talks  incorporate  recorded  examples  from  the  music  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  This  week's  Friday  Preview  talk  on  November  4  is  given  by  Marc  Mandel. 
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Representing  the  leading  artists 

WORKING  IN  GLASS 
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A  NEW  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
CD  OF  20th-century  FRENCH  MUSIC 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

CHAMBER 

PLAYERS 

PROFANES  ET  SACREES 

QOtK.-Gen.tur4 
Trench  Chamber  TTlusic 


Through  much  of  its  history,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  tradition  of  performing  French 
orchestral  repertoire.  This  new  CD 
showcases  the  versatility  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  in  five 
flavorful  works  of  20th-century  French 
chamber  music  by  Ravel,  Debussy,  Tomasi, 
Frangaix,  and  Dutilleux,  a  sampling  of 
distinctly  French  compositional  voices 
from  the  last  century. 

AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER  2011  AT 
BSO.ORG  AND  THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP 
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INDIVIDUAL  TICKETS  ARE  ON  SALE  FOR  ALL  CONCERTS  IN  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 
FOR  SPECIFIC  INFORMATION  ON  PURCHASING  TICKETS  BY  PHONE,  ONLINE,  BY  MAIL,  OR  IN 
PERSON  AT  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  PLEASE  SEE  PAGE  91  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  BOOK. 


BSO  Business  Partner  of  the  Month 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  more  than  400 
businesses  and  corporations  that  support  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.?  You  can 
lend  your  support  to  the  BSO  by  supporting 
the  companies  who  support  us.  Each  month, 
we  will  spotlight  one  of  our  corporate  sup¬ 
porters  as  the  BSO  Business  Partner  of  the 
Month.  This  month's  partner  is  Arthur  J. 
Hurley  Company. 

The  Arthur  J.  Hurley  Company  is  a  family- 
owned  and  -operated  distributor  of  electrical 
wire,  cable,  and  related  products  serving  the 
electrical  industry  since  1929.  With  the 
largest  wire  and  cable  inventory  in  New 
England,  a  fleet  of  its  own  trucks,  and  the 
production  capacity  to  service  construction 
projects  throughout  the  area  and  beyond,  the 
company  strives  to  fulfill  principles  of  good 
business  laid  down  by  founder  Arthur  Hurley: 
know  your  product,  provide  service,  work 
hard,  and  be  pleasant.  Its  customers  include 
almost  every  electric  utility  and  contractor 
in  New  England,  and  it  has  played  a  major 
supply  role  in  such  significant  local  projects 
as  the  Big  Dig,  the  Boston  Convention  and 
Exhibition  Center,  and  Gillette  Stadium.  The 
Arthur  J.  Hurley  Company  has  long  been  a 
proud  supporter  of  the  BSO. 

For  more  information  about  becoming  a  BSO 
Business  Partner,  contact  Rich  Mahoney, 
Director  of  Boston  Business  Partners  at  (617) 
638-9277  or  at  rmahoney@bso.org. 

Go  Behind  the  Scenes: 

Symphony  Hall  Tours 

Get  a  rare  opportunity  to  go  behind  the  scenes 
at  Symphony  Hall  with  a  free,  guided  tour 
offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers.  Throughout  Symphony  season, 
experienced  volunteer  guides  discuss  the  his¬ 
tory  and  traditions  of  the  BSO  and  its  world- 
famous  home,  historic  Symphony  Hall,  while 


they  lead  participants  through  public  and 
selected  "behind-the-scenes"  areas  of  the 
building.  Free  walk-up  tours  lasting  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hour  take  place  this  fall  on  five 
Saturdays  at  2  p.m.  (October  8,  22;  Novem¬ 
ber  5, 19;  December  3)  and  nine  Wednesdays 
at  4  p.m.  (October  5, 12, 19,  26;  November  2, 
9, 16,  30;  December  7).  All  tours  begin  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  lobby  of  Symphony 
Hall.  Special  group  tours— -free  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  school  and  community  groups,  or  at  a 
minimal  charge  for  tours  arranged  by  com¬ 
mercial  tour  operators— can  be  scheduled  in 
advance  (the  BSO's  schedule  permitting). 
Make  your  individual  or  group  tour  reserva¬ 
tions  today  by  visiting  bso.org,  by  contacting 
the  BSAV  office  at  (617)  638-9390,  or  by 
e-mailing  bsav@bso.org. 

Play  Your  Part:  Become  a 
Friend  of  the  BSO 

At  Symphony  Hall,  everyone  plays  a  part. 
From  the  musicians  on  stage,  to  the  crew 
behind  the  scenes,  to  the  ushers  and  box 
office  staff,  it  takes  hundreds  of  people  to  put 
on  a  performance— and  it  takes  the  dedicated 
support  of  thousands  of  Friends  of  the  BSO 
to  make  it  all  possible.  For  each  $1  the  BSO 
receives  in  ticket  sales,  it  must  raise  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1  to  cover  its  annual  expenses.  Friends 
of  the  BSO  play  their  part  to  help  bridge  that 
gap,  keeping  the  music  playing  for  the  delight 
of  audiences  all  year  long.  In  addition  to  join¬ 
ing  a  community  of  like-minded  music  lovers, 
becoming  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  also  entitles 
you  to  benefits  that  bring  you  closer  to  the 
music  you  love  to  hear.  Friends  receive  ad¬ 
vance  ticket  ordering  privileges,  discounts 
at  the  Symphony  Shop,  and  the  BSO's  online 
newsletter  InTune,  invitations  to  such  exclu¬ 
sive  donor  events  as  BSO  and  Pops  working 
rehearsals,  and  much  more.  Friends  member¬ 
ships  start  at  just  $75.  To  play  your  part  with 
the  BSO  by  becoming  a  Friend,  please  call 
the  Friends  Office  at  (617)  638-9276,  e-mail 
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Holiday  Pops  2011  Season 


DECEMBER  7 

WEDNESDAY 


DECEMBER  8 

THURSDAY 

4pm 

8pm* 

*  SPONSORED  BY  THE  FAIRMONT  COPLEY  PLAZA 

DECEMBER  9 

FRIDAY 

4pm 

8pm 

DECEMBER  10 

SATURDAY 

iiam 

KIDS 

3pm 

7:30pm 

DECEMBER  11 

SUNDAY 

iiam 

KIDS 

3pm 

7:30pm 

DECEMBER  12 

MONDAY 


DECEMBER  13 

TUESDAY 

*  SPONSORED  BY  AMERICAN  AIRLINES 


DECEMBER  15 

THURSDAY 

*  SPONSORED  BY  UBS 


DECEMBER  16 

FRIDAY 


4pm  8pm 


4pm  8pm* 


4pm  8pm* 


4pm  8pm 


'  SPONSORED  BY  COMMONWEALTH  WORLDWIDE  CHAUFFEURED  TRANSPORTATION 


DECEMBER  19 

MONDAY 

DECEMBER  20 

TUESDAY 

DECEMBER  21 

WEDNESDAY 

DECEMBER  22 

THURSDAY 

DECEMBER  23 

FRIDAY 

DECEMBER  24 

SATURDAY 


Premium  priced  concerts  in  green. 


COPLEY  PLAZA 

OFFICIAL  HOTEL 


‘  •*§§£ 

V.  W’ 


DECEMBER  17 

Iiam 

3pm 

7:30pm* 

SATURDAY 

KIDS 

DECEMBER  18 

Iiam 

3pm 

7:30pm 

SUNDAY 

KIDS 

DECEMBER  7-24 

SANTA  appears  during  all  concerts. 


THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

THE  BOSTON  POPS  ESPLANADE  ORCHESTRA 

KEITH  LOCKHART  CONDUCTOR 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OLIVER  CONDUCTOR 

Kids  Matinees 

These  special  family  concerts 
include  a  children’s  sing-along  and 
post-concert  photos  with  Santa. 

For  those  seated  at  the  floor  tables, 
there  are  special  kid-friendly 
menu  options  along  with  holiday 
treats.  Children  younger  than  2  are 
admitted  free. 


Tickets:  $28-$i27 

617-266-1200  •  BOSTONPOPS.ORG 


& 

AH  BELLA 


OFFICIAL  SPONSOR  OF 
KIDS  MATINEES 


Fidelity 

investments ^ 


INVESTMENT 

SEASON  SPONSOR 


friendsofthebso@bso.org,  or  join  online  at 
bso.org/contribute. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  principal  clarinetist  William  R.  Hudgins 
is  soloist  in  Copland's  Clarinet  Concerto  with 
the  Discovery  Ensemble,  Courtney  Lewis, 
conductor,  on  Sunday,  November  6,  at  3  p.m., 
at  Sanders  Theatre  in  Cambridge,  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  also  including  Ravel's  Mother  Goose 
Suite,  Anderson's  Khorovod,  and  Haydn's 
Symphony  No.  90.  Tickets  are  $20  to  $35, 
with  discounts  for  students  and  seniors.  Free 
parking  is  available  at  Broadway  Garage.  For 
tickets  or  more  information,  call  (617)  496- 
2222  or  visit  www.discoveryensemble.com. 

Founded  by  BSO  cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  the 
Boston  Artists  Ensemble  performs  Boccherini's 
String  Quintet  in  D,  Opus  29,  No.  1,  Brahms's 
String  Sextet  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Opus  18,  and 
Schoenberg's  Verklarte  Nacht,  Opus  4,  on 
Sunday,  November  6,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  Trinity 
Church  in  Newton  Center  and  on  Friday, 
November  11,  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Peabody  Essex 
Museum  in  Salem.  Joining  Mr.  Miller  are  vio¬ 
linists  Yura  Lee  and  Irina  Muresanu,  violists 
Marcus  Thompson  and  Lila  Brown,  and  BSO 
cellist  Blaise  Dejardin.  Tickets  are  $24,  with 
discounts  for  seniors  and  students.  For  more 
information,  visit  bostonartistsensemble.org 
or  call  (617)  964-6553. 

Ronald  Knudsen  leads  the  New  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  in  the  first  of  the  orchestra's 
"Classics"  concerts  on  Saturday,  November  12, 
at  8  p.m.  and  Sunday,  November  13,  at  3  p.m. 


The  program,  entitled  "Land  of  the  Free- 
Music  of  America,"  features  Dvorak's  New 
World  Symphony  and  MacDowell's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  2  with  soloist  Frederick  Moyer. 
Tickets  are  $30,  with  discounts  for  seniors, 
students,  and  families.  For  more  information, 
or  to  order  tickets,  call  (617)  527-9717  or  visit 
newphil.org. 

The  world  premiere  of  Andre  Previn's  Clarinet 
Quintet,  featuring  BSO  associate  principal 
clarinet  Thomas  Martin  with  members  of  the 
BSO,  will  take  place  at  Symphony  Hall  on 
Monday,  November  14;  as  part  of  the  Terezi'n 
Music  Foundation's  20th  Anniversary  Gala. 
Also  including  the  American  premiere  of 
Previn's  Sonata  for  Clarinet  and  Piano,  to  be 
performed  by  Thomas  Martin  and  the  com¬ 
poser,  the  concert  starts  at  7  p.m.,  with  a 
pre-concert  reception  at  5:30  p.m.  and  a 
Benefactors'  Dinner  following  at  8:30  p.m. 
For  further  information,  or  to  make  a  reserva¬ 
tion,  please  visit  www.terezinmusic.org,  email 
info@terezinmusic.org,  or  call  857-222-8263. 

Comings  and  Goings... 

Please  note  that  latecomers  will  be  seated 
by  the  patron  service  staff  during  the  first 
convenient  pause  in  the  program.  In  addition, 
please  also  note  that  patrons  who  leave  the 
hall  during  the  performance  will  not  be 
allowed  to  reenter  until  the  next  convenient 
pause  in  the  program,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
performers  or  other  audience  members  while 
the  concert  is  in  progress.  We  thank  you  for 
your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 
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ARBELLA  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Arbella  is  committed  to  supporting  charitable 
organizations  that  work  so  hard  to  positively 
impact  the  lives  of  those  around  them.  We  are 
proud  to  be  local  and  to  help  our  neighbors, 
individuals  and  families  in  our  communities. 


A  R  B  E  L  L  A 

INSURANCE  GROUP 
CHARITABLE  FOUNDATION.  INC 

HERE  FOR  GOOD 


This  season’s  BSO  Archives  exhibit,  located  throughout  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony 
levels  of  the  building,  displays  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Archives’  holdings,  which 
documents  countless  facets  of  the  orchestra’s  history — music  directors,  players  and 
instrument  sections,  and  composers,  as  well  as  the  world-famous  acoustics,  architec¬ 
tural  features,  and  multi-faceted  history  of  Symphony  Hall. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  EXHIBIT  INCLUDE,  ON  THE  ORCHESTRA  LEVEL  OF 

SYMPHONY  HALL: 

•  display  cases  in  the  Hatch  Corridor  spotlighting  two  works  commissioned  by  the 
BSO  in  conjunction  with  its  50th  anniversary  during  the  1930-31  season,  Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony  of  Psalms”  and  Prokofiev’s  Symphony  No.  4 

•  display  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  focusing  on  BSO  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  the  formation  of  the  BSO’s  first  Board  of  Trustees  in  1918 

•  also  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  architec¬ 
tural  details  of  the  clerestory  windows  in  Symphony  Hall  that  were  refurbished  and 
reopened  in  2009 


EXHIBITS  ON  THE  FIRST-BALCONY  LEVEL  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL  INCLUDE: 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  trombone 
section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  flute  section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  search  for  a  new  music  director  in  1918,  leading  to 
the  appointment  of  the  BSO’s  first  French  conductor,  Henri  Rabaud 

•  a  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  history  of  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  focusing  particularly  on  dance  performances,  musical  recitals,  and  travelogues 

TOP  OF  PAGE,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

Roy  Harris  with  members  of  the  BSO's  trombone  section  in  February  1943,  when  the  BSO  premiered 
his  Symphony  No.  5  (photograph  by  Elizabeth  Timberman) 

Record  cover  for  the  BSO's  19S0  RCA  Victor  commercial  recording  of  Prokofiev's  "Peter  and  the  Wolf " 
featuring  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  narrator 

Publicity  photo  for  a  Symphony  Hall  appearance  by  Russian  ballerina  Anna  Pavlova,  c.1920-21 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

2011-2012 


FIRST  VIOLINS 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  McIntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexander  Velinzon 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L,  and 
Bruce  A.  Beal  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr, 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C. 
Paley  chair 

Jennie  Shames* 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment* 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn 
Berenson  Family  chair 

Tatiana  Dimitriades* 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 

Si-Jing  Huang  * 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
choir 

Nicole  Monahan  * 

Mary  B.  Saltonstall  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Wendy  Putnam  * 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 


Xin  Ding* 

Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Glen  Cherry* 

Yuncong  Zhang* 

SECOND  VIOLINS 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Knudsen 

David  H.  and  Edith  C.  Howie 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken  * 

Aza  Raykhtsaum  * 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bonnie  Bewick*5 

James  Cooke* 

Victor  Romanul  *  5 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 

Catherine  French  * 

Jason  Horowitz* 

Julianne  Lee* 

Ala  Jojatu* 

VIOLAS 

Steven  Ansell 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 


Cathy  Basrak 
Assistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Robert  Barnes 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Mark  Ludwig* 

Rachel  Fagerburg* 

Kazuko  Matsusaka* 

Rebecca  Gitter* 

CELLOS 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Martha  Babcock 
Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sato  Knudsen 

Mischa  Nieland  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mihail  Jojatu 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

Jonathan  Miller* 

Owen  Young* 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L. 
Cornille  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Mickey  Katz* 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexandre  Lecarme  * 

Richard  C  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 


Adam  Esbensen  * 

Blaise  Dejardin  * 

BASSES 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Levy 

Leith  Family  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
James  Orleans* 

Todd  Seeber* 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Stovall  * 

FLUTES 

Elizabeth  Rowe 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Clint  Foreman 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Elizabeth  Ostling 
Associate  Principal 

Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


BERNARD  HAITINK 

LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Conductor  Emeritus 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director  Laureate 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 
Music  Director 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


THOMAS  WILKINS 

Germeshausen  Foundation 
Youth  and  Family  Concerts 
Conductor 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


photos  by  Michael  J.  Lutch 


PICCOLO 

Cynthia  Meyers 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

OBOES 

John  Ferrillo 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mark  McEwen 

James  and  Tina  Co/lias  chair 

Keisuke  Wakao 
Assistant  Principal 
Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

ENGLISH  HORN 

Robert  Sheena 

Beranek  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

CLARINETS 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Michael  Wayne 

Thomas  Martin 

Associate  Principal  & 

E-flat  clarinet 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K. 

Davis  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

BASS  CLARINET 

Craig  Nordstrom 

BASSOONS 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Suzanne  Nelsen 

John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald 
chair 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 
Diana  Osgood  Tottenham/ 
Hamilton  Osgood  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

CONTRABASSOON 

Gregg  Henegar 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

HORNS 

James  Sommerville 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg/Edna  S. 
Kalman  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Rachel  Childers 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Jason  Snider 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley 
Family  chair 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 
chair 

TRUMPETS 

Thomas  Rolfs 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Wright 

Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 


Thomas  Siders 
Assistant  Principal 

Kathryn  H.  and  Edward  M. 
Lupean  chair 

Michael  Martin 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TROMBONES 

Toby  Oft 

Principal 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Stephen  Lange 

BASS  TROMBONE 

Douglas  Yeo 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TUBA 

Mike  Roylance 
Principal 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

TIMPANI 

Timothy  Genis 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

PERCUSSION 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Daniel  Bauch 
Assistant  Timpanist 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 
chair 

(position  vacant) 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Barbara  Lee  chair 


HARP 

Jessica  Zhou 

Nicholas  and  Thalia  Zervas  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  by 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon 

VOICE  AND  CHORUS 

John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Conductor 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 


LIBRARIANS 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

William  Shisler 

John  Perkel 

ASSISTANT 

CONDUCTORS 

Marcelo  Lehninger 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sean  Newhouse 

PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 
Timothy  Tsukamoto 

Assistant  Personnel  Managers 

STAGE  MANAGER 

John  Demick 


*  participating  in  a  system 
of  rotated  seating 

§  on  sabbatical  leave 
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The  first  photograph, 
actually  a  collage,  of 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 


A  Short  History  of  the  BSO 


Now  in  its  131st  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  in  1881, 
realizing  the  dream  of  founder  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  who  envisioned  a  great  and  perma¬ 
nent  orchestra  in  his  hometown.  Today  the  BSO  reaches  millions  through  radio,  television, 
recordings,  and  tours.  It  commissions  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  among  the  world's  most  important  music  festivals;  it 
helps  develop  future  audiences  through  BSO  Youth  Concerts  and  programs  involving  the 
Boston  community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  one  of  the  most  important  training  grounds  for  young  professional-caliber  musicians. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  made  up  of  BSO  principals,  is  known  world¬ 
wide,  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  sets  an  international  standard  for  performances  of 
lighter  music. 


The  BSO  played  its  inaugural  concert  on  October  22, 1881,  under  Georg  Henschel,  who 
remained  as  conductor  until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were 
held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded 
concert  halls,  was  opened  on  October  15, 1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  German-born 
and  -trained  conductors  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures,  1906-08 
and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  ful¬ 
filling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became 
a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Henri  Rabaud,  engaged  as  con¬ 
ductor  in  1918,  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appointments  marked 
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the  beginning  of  a  French  tradition  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky's  tenure  (1924-49),  with  the  employment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

In  1929  free  Esplanade  concerts  were  inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  a  member  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops.  Fiedler 
was  Pops  conductor  for  half  a  century,  being  followed  by  John  Williams  in  1980  and  Keith 
Lockhart  in  1995. 

It  was  in  1936  that  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires.  A  year 
later,  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky 
passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and 
in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now 
called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  in  1949  by  Charles  Munch,  who  continued  supporting  con¬ 
temporary  composers,  introduced  much  French  music  to  the  repertoire,  and  led  the  BSO  on 
its  first  international  tours.  Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  term  as  music  director  in  1962,  to  be 
followed  in  1969  by  William  Steinberg.  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music 
director  in  1973.  His  historic  twenty-nine-year  tenure  extended  until  2002,  when  he  was 
named  Music  Director  Laureate.  Bernard  Haitink,  named  principal  guest  conductor  in  1995 
and  Conductor  Emeritus  in  2004,  has  led  the  BSO  in  Boston,  New  York,  at  Tanglewood,  and 
on  tour  in  Europe,  as  well  as  recording  with  the  orchestra. 

The  first  American-born  conductor  to  hold  the  position,  James  Levine  was  the  BSO's  music 
director  from  2004  to  2011.  Levine  led  the  orchestra  in  wide-ranging  programs  that  included 
works  newly  commissioned  for  the  orchestra's  125th  anniversary,  particularly  from  significant 
American  composers;  issued  a  number  of  live  concert  performances  on  the  orchestra's  own 
label,  BSO  Classics;  taught  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  in  summer  2007  led  the 
BSO  in  an  acclaimed  tour  of  European  music  festivals. 

Through  its  worldwide  activities  and  more  than  250  concerts  annually,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  continues  to  fulfill  and  expand  upon  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry  Lee  Higginson. 


WEEK  6  A  VERY  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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Arrive  On  A  High  Note 


Music  moves  the  soul. 
Commonwealth  moves  you  wherever 
you  need  to  go  with  virtuoso  service. 

Commonwealth  provides  the  finest 
chauffeured  transportation  services 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  all  around 
the  globe. 

We're  also  proud  of  our  history 
of  supporting  our  environment, 
our  community  and  its  cultural 
foundations. 


The  Commonwealth  Way 
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Commonwealth  Worldwide  is  honored  to  be 

the  Official  Chauffeured  Transportation  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops. 
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800.558.5466  or  617.779.1919  •  commonwealthlimo.com 


A  Brief  History 
of  Symphony  Hall 


The  first  home  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall,  which 
stood  downtown  where  the  Orpheum  Theatre  now  stands,  held  about  2,400  seats,  and 
was  threatened  in  1893  by  the  city's  road-building/rapid  transit  project.  That  summer, 
the  BSO's  founder,  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  organized  a  corporation  to  finance  a  new 
and  permanent  home  for  the  orchestra.  On  October  15, 1900— some  seven  years  and 
$750,000  later— the  new  hall  was  opened.  The  inaugural  gala  concluded  with  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  under  the  direction  of  then  music  director  Wilhelm 
Gericke. 

At  Higginson's  insistence,  the  architects— McKim,  Mead  &  White  of  New  York— engaged 
Wallace  Clement  Sabine,  a  young  assistant  professor  of  physics  at  Harvard,  as  their 
acoustical  consultant,  and  Symphony  Hall  became  the  first  auditorium  designed  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  scientifically-derived  acoustical  principles.  It  is  now  ranked  as  one  of  the  three 
best  concert  halls  in  the  world,  along  with  Amsterdam's  Concertgebouw  and  Vienna's 
Musikverein.  Bruno  Walter  called  it  "the  most  noble  of  American  concert  halls,"  and 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  comparing  it  to  the  Musikverein,  noted  that  "for  much  music,  it  is 
even  better. . .  because  of  the  slightly  lower  reverberation  time." 

Symphony  Hall  is  61  feet  high,  75  feet  wide,  and  125  feet  long  from  the  lower  back  wall 
to  the  front  of  the  stage.  The  walls  of  the  stage  slope  inward  to  help  focus  the  sound.  The 
side  balconies  are  shallow  so  as  not  to  trap  any  of  the  sound,  and  though  the  rear  balconies 
are  deeper,  sound  is  properly  reflected  from  the  back  walls.  The  recesses  of  the  coffered 
ceiling  help  distribute  the  sound  throughout  the  hall,  as  do  the  statue-filled  niches  along 
the  three  sides.  The  auditorium  itself  is  centered  within  the  building,  with  corridors  and 
offices  insulating  it  from  noise  outside.  The  leather  seats  are  the  ones  installed  for  the 
hall's  opening  in  1900.  With  the  exception  of  the  wood  floors,  the  hall  is  built  of  brick, 
steel,  and  plaster,  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  decoration,  the  original,  more  ornate 
plans  for  the  building's  exterior  having  been  much  simplified  as  a  cost-reducing  measure. 
But  as  architecture  critic  Robert  Campbell  has  observed,  upon  penetrating  the  "outer  car¬ 
ton"  one  discovers  "the  gift  within— the  lovely  ornamented  interior,  with  its  delicate  play 
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BSO  conductor  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  led  the  Symphony  Hall  inaugural  concert 
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Architect's  watercolor  rendering  of  Symphony  Hall 
prior  to  its  construction 


of  grays,  its  statues,  its  hint  of  giltwork,  and,  at  concert  time,  its  sculptural  glitter  of  instru¬ 
ments  on  stage." 

Symphony  Hall  was  designed  so  that  the  rows  of  seats  could  be  replaced  by  tables  for  Pops 
concerts.  For  BSO  concerts,  the  hall  seats  2,625.  For  Pops  concerts,  the  capacity  is  2,371, 
including  241  small  tables  on  the  main  floor.  To  accommodate  this  flexible  system— an 
innovation  in  1900— an  elevator,  still  in  use,  was  built  into  the  Symphony  Hall  floor.  Once 
a  year  the  five  Symphony  Hall  chandeliers  are  lowered  to  the  floor  and  all  394  lightbulbs 
are  changed.  The  sixteen  replicas  of  Greek  and  Roman  statues— ten  of  mythical  subjects, 
six  of  actual  historical  figures— are  related  to  music,  art,  and  literature.  The  statues  were 
donated  by  a  committee  of  200  Symphony-goers  and  cast  by  P.P.  Caproni  and  Brother, 
Boston,  makers  of  plaster  reproductions  for  public  buildings  and  art  schools.  They  were  not 
ready  for  the  opening  concert,  but  appeared  one  by  one  during  the  first  two  seasons. 

The  Symphony  Hall  organ,  an  Aeolian-Skinner  designed  by  G.  Donald  Harrison  and 
installed  in  1949,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  concert  hall  organs  in  the  world.  The 
console  was  autographed  by  Albert  Schweitzer,  who  expressed  his  best  wishes  for  the 
organ's  tone.  There  are  more  than  4,800  pipes,  ranging  in  size  from  32  feet  to  less  than 
six  inches  and  located  behind  the  organ  pipe  facade  visible  to  the  audience.  The  organ 
was  commissioned  to  honor  two  milestones  in  1950:  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  hall's 
opening,  and  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  The  2004- 
2005  season  brought  the  return  to  use  of  the  Symphony  Hall  organ  following  a  two-year 
renovation  process  by  the  firm  of  Foley-Baker,  Inc.,  based  in  Tolland,  CT. 

Two  radio  booths  used  for  the  taping  and  broadcasting  of  concerts  overlook  the  stage  at 
audience-left.  For  recording  sessions,  equipment  is  installed  in  an  area  of  the  basement. 

The  hall  was  completely  air-conditioned  during  the  summer  of  1973,  and  in  1975  a  six- 
passenger  elevator  was  installed  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  stairwell.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Avenue  lobby  and  box  office  were  completely  renovated  in  2005. 

Symphony  Hall  has  been  the  scene  of  more  than  250  world  premieres,  including  major 
works  by  Samuel  Barber,  Bela  Bartok,  Elliott  Carter,  Aaron  Copland,  Henri  Dutilleux, 
George  Gershwin,  Sofia  Gubaidulina,  John  Harbison,  Walter  Piston,  Sergei  Prokofiev,  Roger 
Sessions,  Igor  Stravinsky,  Michael  Tippett,  John  Williams,  and  Ellen  Taaffe  Zwilich.  For 
many  years  the  biggest  civic  building  in  Boston,  it  has  also  been  used  for  many  purposes 
other  than  concerts,  among  them  the  First  Annual  Automobile  Show  of  the  Boston  Auto- 
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and  Huntington  avenues  was  reconstructed 
so  the  Green  Line  could  run  underground 


Symphony  Hall  in  the  early  1940s,  with  the 


main  entrance  still  on  Huntington  Avenue, 
before  the  intersection  of  Massachusetts 


mobile  Dealers'  Association  (1903),  the  Boston  premiere  of  Cecil  B.  De  Mille's  film  version 
of  Carmen  starring  Geraldine  Farrar  (1915),  the  Boston  Shoe  Style  Show  (1919),  a  debate  on 
American  participation  in  the  League  of  Nations  (1919),  a  lecture/demonstration  by  Harry 
Houdini  debunking  spiritualism  (1925),  a  spelling  bee  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Herald 
(1935),  Communist  Party  meetings  (1938-40;  1945),  Jordan  Marsh-sponsored  fashion 
shows  "dedicated  to  the  working  woman"  (1940s),  and  all  the  inaugurations  of  former 
longtime  Boston  mayor  James  Michael  Curley. 

A  couple  of  interesting  points  for  observant  concertgoers:  The  plaques  on  the  proscenium 
arch  were  meant  to  be  inscribed  with  the  names  of  great  composers,  but  the  hall's  original 
directors  were  able  to  agree  unanimously  only  on  Beethoven,  so  his  remains  the  only  name 
above  the  stage.  The  ornamental  initials  "BMH"  in  the  staircase  railings  on  the  Huntington 
Avenue  side  (originally  the  main  entrance)  reflect  the  original  idea  to  name  the  building 
Boston  Music  Hall,  but  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall,  where  the  BSO  had  performed  since  its 
founding  in  1881,  was  not  demolished  as  planned,  and  a  decision  on  a  substitute  name  was 
not  reached  until  Symphony  Hall's  opening. 

In  1999,  Symphony  Hall  was  designated  and  registered  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  a  National  Historic  Landmark,  a  distinction  marked  in  a  special  ceremony  at 
the  start  of  the  2000-01  season.  In  2000-01,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  marked  the 
centennial  of  its  home,  renewing  Symphony  Hall's  role  as  a  crucible  for  new  music  activity, 
as  a  civic  resource,  and  as  a  place  of  public  gathering.  The  programming  and  celebratory 
events  included  world  premieres  of  works  commissioned  by  the  BSO,  the  first  steps  of  a 
new  master  plan  to  strengthen  Symphony  Hall's  public  presence,  and  the  launching  of  an 
initiative  to  extend  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Symphony  Hall  via  the  internet.  Recent  renova¬ 
tions  have  included  new  electrical,  lighting,  and  fire  safety  systems;  an  expanded  main 
lobby  with  a  new  marble  floor;  and,  in  2006,  a  new  hardwood  stage  floor  matching  the 
specifications  of  the  original.  For  the  start  of  the  2008-09  season,  Symphony  Hall's 
clerestory  windows  (the  semi-circular  windows  in  the  upper  side  walls  of  the  auditorium) 
were  reopened,  allowing  natural  light  into  the  auditorium  for  the  first  time  since  the  1940s. 
Now  more  than  a  century  old,  Symphony  Hall  continues  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  built,  fostering  the  presence  of  music  familiar  and  unfamiliar,  old  and  new— a  mission 
the  BSO  continues  to  carry  forward  into  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
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DESIGNED  BY  STEINWAY  &  SONS 


Whether  you  are  a  beginner  or 

an  experienced  concert  pianist, 
M.  Steinert  &  Sons  lias  a  piano 
liat  is  riglit  for  you.  Our  selection  ranges 
rom  Steinway  —  the  world  s  finest  piano 
-  through  Boston,  Essex  and  Roland 


muon  in  i \eir 


earn 


(800)  944-2498 

vww.msteinert.com 


pianos.  Lome  discover  tor  yoursell  why 
M.  Steinert  &  Sons  has  remained  a 
vital  and  vibrant  part  of  Boston’s  music 
community  for  six  generations. 


BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

131st  season,  2011-2012 


Thursday,  November  3,  8pm 
Friday,  November  4, 1:30pm 
Saturday,  November  5,  8pm 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS  conducting 

HAYDN  SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  D 

Presto 
Andante 
Finale:  Presto 

HAYDN  SYMPHONY  NO.  100  IN  G,  "MILITARY" 

Adagio— Allegro 
Allegretto 
Menuet:  Moderato 
Finale:  Presto 

{INTERMISSION} 


_ ~  UBS  IS  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 

The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10:10  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:40. 

Concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on  a  Stradivarius  violin,  known  as  the  "Lafont,"  generously  donated 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  the  O'Block  Family. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Pianos,  selected  exclusively  for  Symphony  Hall. 

Special  thanks  to  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts,  and 
Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters, 
the  late  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting  devices, 
pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 
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WAGNER 


EXCERPTS  FROM  "DIE  MEISTERSINGER  VON  nOrNBERG" 

(PLAYED  WITHOUT  PAUSE) 

Prelude  to  Act  I  and  Opening  Chorale 

Prelude  to  Act  II  and  Apprentices'  Chorus 

Hans  Sachs's  monologue,  "Was  duftet  doch  der  Flieder'' 

Prelude  to  Act  III 

Sachs's  monologue,  "Wahn!  Wahn!  Uberall  Wahn!'' 

Entrance  of  the  Guilds,  Apprentices,  and  Mastersingers 

End  of  the  opera,  from  Sachs's  "Verachtet  mir  die  Meister  nicht" 

JAMES  MORRIS,  BASS-BARITONE  (Hans  Sachs) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  CONDUCTOR 
MATTHEW  DlBATTISTA,  TENOR  (David) 

A  summary  of  the  plot,  including  texts  and  translations,  begins  on  page  45. 


THIS  WEEK'S  PERFORMANCES  BY  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  ARE  SUPPORTED 
BY  THE  ALAN  J.  AND  SUZANNE  W.  DWORSKY  FUND  FOR  VOICE  AND  CHORUS. 


— ^  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

ORCH  ESTRA 


Give  the  gift  of  an  \  ^ 
exciting  musical  experience! 


BOSTON 


e 

Tanglewood 


Gift  Certificates  may  be  used  toward 
the  purchase  of  tickets,  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise,  or  at  the  Symphony 
Cafe.  To  purchase,  visit  bso.org,  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office,  or  call 
SymphonyCharge  at  617-266-1200. 


WEEK  6  PROGRAM 
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'TX  The  Program  in  Brief. . . 

In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Haydn  and  Mozart  elevated  the  symphony 
from  a  slight  though  still  very  popular  item  suitable  for  background  performance  to  a 
position  at  the  summit  of  instrumental  music. 

Though  small  and  unassuming,  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  1— composed  around  1759,  when 
he  was  not  yet  thirty— nevertheless  demonstrates  a  polish  and  confidence  that  show  how 
talented  he  was  a  decade  or  more  before  his  real  fame  began.  The  Military  Symphony,  in 
strong  contrast,  was  one  of  twelve  symphonies  he  introduced  in  the  1790s  during  two 
extended  visits  to  London,  where  he  was  adored  by  the  concertgoing  public.  By  then, 
symphonies  tended  to  run  about  half  an  hour  long,  typically  in  four  movements.  Also 
by  then,  Haydn  was  at  the  height  of  his  international  fame.  Nicknamed  for  the  sudden 
appearance  of  triangle,  cymbals,  and  bass  drum  in  its  slow  movement,  the  Military 
Symphony  provided  the  most  sensational  of  his  triumphs  in  the  genre. 

Richard  Wagner  composed  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg— the  only  one  of  his  operas 
ever  referred  to  as  a  "comedy"— between  1862  and  1867,  during  an  extended  break  from 
work  on  his  massive  tetralogy  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen— a  break  that  also  saw  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  his  opera  Tristan  und  Isolde. 

In  its  subject  matter,  Die  Meistersinger  mirrors  a  concern  that  was  always  close  to  the 
self-promoting  Wagner's  heart:  the  need  for  acceptance,  by  public  and  critics  alike,  of 
what  was  new  in  art.  Set  in  mid-16th-century  Nuremberg,  the  story  focuses  on  the 
efforts  of  a  young  knight,  Walther  von  Stolzing,  to  win  a  song  contest  run  by  the  guild  of 
the  Mastersingers— the  prize  being  the  hand  in  marriage  of  the  young  woman  he  loves. 
Walther  does  win,  but  only  after  considerable  complication,  and  the  acceptance  of  how 
his  prizewinning  song  breaks  traditional,  long-established  rules.  Observing  and  partici¬ 
pating  in  all  of  this  is  the  wise  Mastersinger/cobbler/philosopher/poet  Hans  Sachs,  who 
is  held  in  highest  esteem  by  the  townspeople  of  Nuremberg,  and  who  takes  Walther 
under  his  wing  upon  noticing  the  young  man's  potential  artistry. 

When  performed  complete,  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg  runs  some  four-and-a-half 
hours  long.  For  this  program,  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  has  assembled  about  an  hour's 
worth  of  excerpts  that  include  the  orchestral  preludes  to  each  of  the  opera's  three  acts, 
and  a  number  of  choruses  representing  Nuremberg's  varied  inhabitants.  But  absolutely 
central  to  this  selection  of  excerpts  is  the  figure  of  Hans  Sachs,  whose  deeply  humane 
responses  to  the  action  that  unfolds,  and  heartfelt  closing  address  to  the  assembled 
populace,  capture  the  essence  of  human  feelings  so  meaningfully  and  memorably. 
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Joseph  Haydn 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D 
Symphony  No.  100  in  G,  “Military” 


FRANZ  JOSEPH  HAYDN  was  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31,  1732,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  May  31,  1809.  His  SYMPHONY  NO.  1  dates  from  November  1759  or  possibly  from  175 7; 
the  date  and  place  of  first  performance  are  unknown.  His  SYMPHONY  NO.  100,  his  so-called 
“Military”  Symphony,  was  composed  in  1793-94,  probably  partly  in  Vienna  and  partly  in  London. 
Haydn  himself  led  the  first  performance  of  his  Symphony  No.  100  on  March  31,  1794,  at  the 
Hanover- Square  Concert  Rooms  in  London,  and  the  work  was  repeated  a  week  later. 

THE  SCORE  OF  SYMPHONY  NO.  1  calls  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings,  plus  bassoon  and 
keyboard  continuo  (harpsichordist  John  Finney  in  the  present  performances). 

THE  SCORE  OF  SYMPHONY  NO.  100  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings,  with  the  addition  of  triangle,  cymbals,  and  bass  drum. 


To  name  Joseph  Haydn  "Father  of  the  Symphony"  and  "Father  of  the  String  Quartet,"  as 
he  has  long  been  called,  involves  some  inevitable  exaggeration,  but  this  program  includ¬ 
ing  Haydn's  First  and  100th  symphonies  provides  a  survey  of  just  what  he  fathered  in  the 
genre.  The  gist  of  what  he  did  with  the  symphony  is  in  the  same  direction  as  his  history 
with  the  string  quartet:  he  picked  up  both  genres  as  slight  items  suitable  for  a  dinner 
serenade  or  an  afternoon  in  the  park,  and  left  them  as  the  summit  of  chamber  and 
instrumental  music. 

By  the  time  Haydn  arrived  at  his  first  symphony  around  1759,  the  genre  was  already 
established  as  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  instrumental  music.  One  catalogue 
counts  the  number  composed  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  over  13,000.  The  symphony 
was  considered  a  public  form,  but  in  practice  the  institution  of  the  public  concert  only 
just  began  to  take  off  during  Haydn's  lifetime.  In  German  lands  the  main  venues  were  still 
palace  music  rooms  and  the  like.  One  of  the  long,  variegated  private  concerts  of  the  day 


The  earliest  image  we  have  of  Haydn,  an  oil  painting  from  c.1768 
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FIFTY-FIRST  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-ONE  AND  THIRTY-TWO 


Twenty-first  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  1,  at  2.30  o’clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  2,  at  8.15  o’clock 


FRANZ  JOSEPH  HAYDN 
(MARCH  31.  1732— MAY  31.  1809) 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D  major 

I.  Presto. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Finale:  Presto. 

(Haydn's  first  symphony:  1759) 


Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major,  (“Surprise”)  (B.  &  H.  No.  6) 

I.  Adagio  cantabile  e  vivace  assai. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  di  inolto. 

Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  D  major 

I.  Allegro. 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro. 


Symphony  No.  104  in  D  major  (B.  &  H.  No.  2) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro  spiritoso. 

(Haydn's  last  symphony:  1795) 


SOLOIST 

GREGOR  PIATIGORSKY 


There  will  be  an  intermission  after  the  Concerto 

The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A.  Brown  Music 
Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before  the  concert 

1246 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performances  of  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  1 
on  April  1  and  2,  1932,  when  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  an  all-Haydn  program  marking  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth  (BSO  Archives) 
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might  begin  and  end  with  a  symphony  played  by  an  orchestra  of  fifteen  to  twenty,  while 
in  between  came  a  row  of  concertos,  arias,  chamber  pieces,  and  so  on. 

By  the  time  Haydn  produced  his  first  symphonies  starting  in  the  late  1850s,  the  sympho¬ 
ny  was  already  in  the  process  of  becoming  the  most  important  large-scale  instrumental 
genre.  It  would  be  Haydn,  helped  along  by  his  young  colleague  Mozart,  who  finished  the 
process.  When  Haydn's  pupil  Beethoven  took  up  the  symphony  he  really  only  certified, 
once  and  for  all,  its  place  at  the  summit  of  instrumental  music,  where  Haydn  had  left  it  in 
his  London  symphonies,  Nos.  93-104.  Those  numbers  are  the  essence  of  Haydn's  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  symphony.  His  output  was  massive,  many-colored,  and  broadly  influential. 
Paradoxically,  his  home  town  of  Vienna  was  never  all  that  fond  of  symphonies,  and  the 
city  lagged  far  behind  London  and  Paris  in  public  concerts.  To  find  serious  and  profitable 
acclaim  for  his  symphonies,  Haydn  had  to  go  to  London. 

In  the  late  1850s,  at  the  time  of  his  little  Symphony  No.  1  in  D  major,  Haydn  was  working 
as  Kapellmeister  at  the  palace  of  Count  Karl  Joseph  Franz  Morzin.  This  nobleman  employed 
a  small  string  orchestra  and  wind  band  for  whom  Haydn  wrote  a  number  of  works  perhaps 
including  the  First  Symphony.  The  First's  formal  layout  in  three  movements,  fast-slow-fast, 
was  standard;  its  scoring  for  strings  plus  two  each  of  oboes  and  horns  and  a  bassoon 
constituted  the  usual  orchestra  of  the  time.  In  pieces  intended  for  festive  occasions,  tim¬ 
pani  and  trumpets  would  be  added. 


Visit  us  today! 


100  NEWBURY  COURT 
CONCORD,  MA  01742 


MORE  TIME ,jWTHE 

Maintenance-free  living  includes  snow  removal, 
landscaping,  inside/outside  maintenance  and 
24-hour  security,  giving  residents  the  peace  of 
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the  hassle  of  daily  upkeep. 
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Casner  &  Edwards, 


LLP 


Personalized  Attention  for 
Businesses,  Institutions  and  Individuals 


Casner  &  Edwards,  LLP  offers  a  wide  range  of 
services  in  the  following  areas: 


•  Tax 

•  Real  Estate 

•  Business  &  Corporate 

•  Business  Bankruptcy  & 
Financial  Restructuring 


Civil  Litigation 

Probate  &  Family 

Nonprofit  Organizations 

Estate  Planning  & 
Wealth  Management 


303  Congress  Street,  Boston,  MA  02210 
Phone  617-426-5900  •  Fax  617-426-8810  •  www.casneredwards.com 


Be  among  the  first  to  learn  more  about  the  next  evolution  of  senior  living. 

Visit  www.ProjectTrueNorth.org 


NORTH  HILL  865  Central  Avenue,  Needham,  MA  02492  888-614-6383 
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An  oil  painting  of  Haydn,  probably  from 
1792  in  London,  by  Ludwig  Guttenbrunn 


Haydn  wrote  the  First  when  he  was  about  twenty-seven.  Its  polish  and  confidence  shows 
how  talented  and  experienced  he  was  a  decade  or  more  before  his  real  fame  began.  It 
was  written  around  the  year  Handel  died,  yet  Haydn  thoroughly  belonged  to  the  new 
generation  that  the  future  would  call  Classical.  All  the  same,  there  are  moments  in  the 
First  that  recall  the  Baroque  era,  which  lingered  in  Haydn's  creative  consciousness. 

The  First  Symphony's  opening  Presto  begins  with  a  long,  bustling  crescendo  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  celebrated  symphonies  of  the  day  emanating  from  Mannheim.  The  material  of 
the  movement  is  more  a  matter  of  lively  figuration,  zipping  scales,  and  robust  hunting 
horns  than  it  is  of  striking  tunes,  but  the  total  effect  is  far  richer  and  more  individual  than 
most  symphonies  of  the  day.  A  couple  of  times  in  the  development  section  some  Handelian 
counterpoint  turns  up  in  dialogues  between  the  first  and  second  violins.  The  tone  is  ele¬ 
gant  rather  than  bold,  suitable  for  an  outdoor  gathering  or  an  indoor  party.  During  the 
music  at  private  soirees  in  those  days  there  was  a  good  deal  of  coming  and  going,  con¬ 
versation,  eating,  and  card  playing,  and  this  piece  offers  no  challenge  to  that  milieu.  It 
will  be  delightful  regardless  of  its  place  in  the  occasion. 

Second  is  an  Andante  for  strings,  graceful  and  dancelike,  unusually  free  of  the  precious 
and  simplistic  tone  the  time  called  galont.  However  formal  and  restrained,  the  emotions 
here  seem  real,  not  made  for  show;  the  movement  could  be  a  romantic  interlude  in  a 
comic  opera.  As  in  the  first  movement  there  are  some  lovely  contrapuntal  dialogues 
between  the  first  and  second  violins. 

The  tiny  finale  is  another  Presto,  in  3/8.  Horns  and  oboes  return  to  create  a  jolly  and  out- 
doorsy  feel.  The  wind  instruments,  the  pounding  rhythm,  and  the  dashing  and  intricate 
first-violin  figures  also  give  this  movement  a  certain  Vivaldian  tone.  (Haydn  was  already 
learning  music  when  Vivaldi  died.)  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  echoes  of  the  Baroque  in 
the  First  Symphony.  The  surprise  is  how  confidently  Haydn  has  already  set  out  on  a  path 
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Boston  Music  Hall. 


SEASON  18W3-84. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

MR.  GEORG  HENSCHEL,  CONDUCTOR. 


IV.  C0NCER!F. 

Saturday,  November  3d,  at  8,  P.  M. 

PROGRAMME. 

CONCERT  OVERTURE  in  A.  op.  7 . RIETZ. 

ARIA.  (Flauto  Magico.)  ......  MOZART. 

SYMPHONY  in  G.  (Military.) . HAYDN. 

Adagio:  Allegro _ Allegretto _ Menuetto.  (Moderato.) 

Finale,  (l’resto.) 

•  " 

ADAGIETTO  from  the  Suite  op.  101.  ....  RAFF. 

ARIA.  ( Barbiere  <li  Siviglia. )  .....  ROSSINI. 

HUNGARIAN  RHAPSODY  in  D . LISZT. 

(FIRST  time.) 

SOLOIST: 

MRS.  FREDERIC  ALLEN  GOWER. 

(  MISS  LILLIAN  NORTON.) 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  100, 
the  "Military,"  on  November  3,  1883,  with  Georg  Henschel  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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that  will  lead  to  his  defining  the  high-Classical  style  over  the  course  of  his  music,  includ¬ 
ing  the  next  hundred-plus  symphonies. 

When  Haydn  arrived  at  his  100th  symphony  he  was  an  internationally  famous  composer 
and  about  to  become  more  so.  He  had  spent  nearly  thirty  years  leading  the  musical 
forces  of  the  illustrious  Hungarian  Esterhazy  family,  who  are  now  remembered  in  history 
mainly  as  Haydn's  employers.  In  the  flood  of  work  he  produced  in  those  decades  as  a 
palace  servant,  the  ones  he  took  most  seriously  were  his  dozen  operas  written  for  the 
Esterhazys'  private  theater.  It  was  the  advent  of  Mozart  that  made  Haydn  reaHze  he  was 
not  the  opera  composer  he  had  thought  he  was.  Instead  of  treating  the  younger  man  as 
a  rival,  Haydn  embraced  Mozart  as  a  friend  and  colleague,  somebody  to  learn  from. 

With  the  lightening  of  his  workload  at  the  Esterhazy  court  following  the  death  of  his 
longtime  employer  Prince  Nikolaus  Esterhazy,  for  the  first  time  in  decades  Haydn  was 
free  to  go  where  he  wished.  He  easily  succumbed  to  an  invitation  to  sail  to  England  and 
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Johann  Peter  Salomon  (1745-1815),  the 
impresario  who  brought  Haydn  to  London 


to  write  symphonies  and  other  works  for  the  lively  public  performance  scene  in  London. 
The  British  took  symphonies  more  seriously  than  the  Viennese,  sat  and  listened  to  them 
raptly.  In  his  two  visits  to  London,  Haydn  was  ecstatically  received  by  audiences,  lionized 
in  artistic  circles,  and  given  fees  he  had  hardly  dreamed  of.  But  he  was  not  interested  in 
resting  on  his  laurels.  Instead  he  worked  as  hard  as  he  ever  had,  producing  a  row  of  sym¬ 
phonies  with  which  he  intended  to  make  a  sensation.  Since  no  composer  ever  knew  bet¬ 
ter  than  Haydn  how  to  get  an  audience  in  his  hands,  he  succeeded  wildly. 

A  prime  example  of  how  he  made  his  sensation  is  the  work  that,  of  the  eventual  twelve 
London  symphonies,  was  the  most  popular  from  the  beginning  and  remains  so— No.  100 
in  G  major,  the  Military,  written  in  1793-94.  The  idea  was  a  natural.  Haydn  knew  a  mili¬ 
tary-themed  piece  was  likely  to  succeed  in  a  time  when  Britain  and  France  were  at  war. 

This  symphony  that  found  its  success  with  massive  sound  and  fury  starts  with  a  gentle, 
almost  sighing  introduction;  it  builds  gradually  to  a  massive  fortissimo  chord  with  pound¬ 
ing  timpani,  foreshadowing  much  drumming  to  come.  The  Allegro  that  follows  begins 
strikingly  with  a  jaunty  tune  in  the  high  winds,  answered  by  strings.  Here  Haydn  is  writing 
for  the  larger  orchestra  he  had  at  his  disposal  in  London,  with  full  winds  and  brass  (though 
he  reserves  the  clarinets  for  the  second  movement  only).  The  themes  are  bright,  the  scor¬ 
ing  colorful.  The  only  note  of  tension  is  a  development  that  begins  with  a  long  silence, 
followed  by  a  theme  in  a  dark  coloration.  For  a  while  there  is  a  general  air  of  uncertainty. 

n  the  second  movement  that  uncertainty  blossoms.  It  features  one  of  Haydn's  trademark 
little  tunes  with  big  consequences.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  bit  of  a  military  march.  Before  long  the 
military  side  turns  scary;  a  percussion  battery  enters  with  a  fortissimo  crash.  The  instru¬ 
ments  are  bass  drum,  triangle,  and  cymbals,  what  listeners  of  the  time  associated  with 
"Turkish”  military  music— and  at  that  point  the  melody  takes  on  an  exotic  coloration  as 
well.  The  effect  feels  like  fun  and  games  to  modern  listeners,  but  to  the  time  it  seemed 


like  the  voice  of  battle  itself— especially  the  coda,  which  begins  with  a  military  bugle  call, 
a  roll  in  the  timpani,  and  another  explosion  of  percussion.  As  one  reviewer  described  it, 
"the  clash  of  arms,  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  and  what  may  well  be  called  the  hellish 
roar  of  war  increase  to  a  climax  of  hellish  sublimity"— noting  also  that,  though  other 
composers  might  conceive  such  a  thing,  "[Haydn]  alone  has  effected  these  wonders." 
The  movement  brought  the  house  down,  insured  the  success  of  the  symphony,  and  gave 
the  piece  its  familiar  name  of  Military. 

To  calm  us  down,  Haydn  provides  a  gracious  and  rather  old-fashioned  minuet,  like  the 
fancy-dress  ball  after  the  battle.  The  finale  is  a  racing  Presto  in  6/8,  with  one  of  his  lilting 
themes  that  stick  readily  in  the  ear.  The  movement  hardly  departs  from  that  theme,  play¬ 
ing  wry  and  quirky  games  with  it.  Toward  the  end  the  percussion  battery  returns,  not  as 
evocation  of  a  battle  but  to  bring  the  piece  to  a  close  in  a  tone  of  victory  and  high  spirits. 

For  Haydn  who  was  born  in  the  Baroque  era,  opera,  oratorio,  and  big  sacred  pieces  were 
still  the  most  significant  genres.  After  the  London  group,  he  never  wrote  another  symphony, 
but  rather  concentrated  on  Masses  and  the  oratorios  The  Creation  and  The  Seasons,  which 
he  considered  the  crown  of  his  work.  But  in  size  and  seriousness  his  last  symphonies,  along 
with  Mozart's  last  ones,  had  placed  the  symphony  at  the  top  of  instrumental  genres.  It 
was  in  that  position  that  Beethoven  took  up  the  genre  and  made  it  the  crown  of  all  music. 

Jan  Swafford 

JAN  SWAFFORD  is  an  award-winning  composer  and  author  whose  books  include  biographies  of 
Johannes  Brahms  and  Charles  Ives,  and  "The  Vintage  Guide  to  Classical  Music."  An  alumnus  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  studied  composition,  he  teaches  at  The  Boston  Conservatory 
and  is  currently  working  on  a  biography  of  Beethoven  for  Houghton  Mifflin. 


THE  BSO'S  ONLY  PREVIOUS  PERFORMANCES  OF  HAYDN'S  SYMPHONY  NO.  i  were  given  by 
Serge  Koussevitzky  in  April  1932  in  Symphony  Hall,  and  by  Seiji  Ozawa  in  March/April  1974  in 
Symphony  Hall,  followed  by  out-of-town  performances  in  Utica  and  Rochester,  New  York. 

THE  FIRST  BSO  PERFORMANCES  OF  HAYDN'S  SYMPHONY  NO.  100  were  given  by  Georg 
Henschel  in  November  and  December  1883,  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  subsequent  BSO  performances 
being  given  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Pierre  Monteux,  Charles  Munch,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Klaus  Tennstedt, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Trevor  Pinnock  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  6,  1989),  and 
Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  March/April  2002). 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  OF  HAYDN'S  SYMPHONY  NO.  100  took  place  on  May  1, 
1825,  at  Boylston  Hall  in  Boston,  in  a  benefit  concert  for  one  Gottlieb  Graupner,  the  next  Boston  per¬ 
formance  apparently  being  the  one  on  March  29,  1877,  with  Carl  Zerrahn  conducting  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  in  the  Music  Hall.  By  that  time  the  work,  or  parts  thereof,  had  also  had  been 
played  in  Chicago  (the  "parts  thereof,"  specifically  the  minuet  and  finale  in  an  arrangement  for 
organ  and  orchestral),  St.  Louis,  Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia. 
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Until  years  of  searching  led  him  to  his  perfect  cello,  BSO  Cellist  Owen  Young  would  not  rest. 


Names  and/or  references  to  third  parties  in  this  print  advertisement  are  used  with  permission  ©  UBS  2011  All  rights  reserved 


Until  expectations  have  been  met.  Then  exceeded. 

Until  the  hand  that  plays  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  instrument  itself. 


Until  inspiration  and  execution  are 
a  singular  process,  a  singular  motion. 


Practiced.  Flawless. 

Until  we've  discovered  all  the  potential  that's  there  to  be  found. 

Until  then — even  then — we  continue  to  explore,  to  search. 

UBS  is  proud  to  be  the  Season  Sponsor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Not  just  because  we're  fans,  but  because  we  share  a  common  trait: 

a  refusal  to  allow  good  enough  to  be  good  enough. 


We  will  not  rest 


UBS 


www.ubs.com/wewillnotrest-us 
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$6,900,000.  26-acre  estate  comprised  of  rolling  lawns,  woodland 
and  two  scenic  ponds,  including  a  main  residence,  guest  cottage, 
recreation  lodge,  carriage  house,  pool,  tennis  court  and  a  buildable  lot. 
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$2,895,000.  Built  in  c.  1820  and  located  at  the  corner  of  Mount  Vernon 
Street  and  Cedar  Lane  Way,  this  home  was  renovated  in  2008  by  Kim 
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fireplaces  and  an  au  pair  suite.  John  Farrell  /  Cindy  Farrell,  978.927.1 1 1 1 
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Richard  Wagner 

Excerpts  from  " Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg" 


WILHELM  RICHARD  WAGNER  was  born  in  Leipzig,  Saxony,  on  May  22,  1813,  and  died  in 
Venice  on  February  13,  1883.  Wagner  created  an  early  prose  sketch  for  “Die  Meistersinger  von 
Nurnberg”  in  July  1845;  he  made  a  later  one  in  November  1861,  then  wrote  the  text  of  the  opera 
between  late  December  1861  and  January  25,  1862.  Wagner  sketched  the  music  between  March 
1862  and  March  5,  1867,  producing  the  autograph  score  between  June  3,  1862,  and  October  24, 
1867.  The  first  performance  took  place  on  June  21,  1868,  in  Munich,  with  Hans  von  Biilow  con¬ 
ducting  (though  Wagner  himself  had  already  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the  Prelude  to 
Act  I  on  November  1,  1862,  in  Leipzig). 

THE  EXCERPTS  BEING  PERFORMED  HERE  call  for  an  orchestra  of  three  flutes  (third  doubling 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets  (plus  four  more  off¬ 
stage),  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  bells,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp, 
organ,  and  strings. 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  previously  performed  this  sequence  of  excerpts  from 
Wagner’s  “Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg”  under  the  direction  of  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos  on 
July  17,  2004,  at  Tanglewood,  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  and,  on  that  occasion,  bass- 
baritone  Bryn  Terfel. 


Like  Tristan  und  Isolde,  the  opera  that  immediately  preceded  it  in  Wagner's  output,  Die 
Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg  ( The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg)  was  written  during  the 
years  following  Wagner's  break  from  work  on  his  massive  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.  By  the 
summer  of  1857,  hopes  for  the  production  of  his  Ring- in-progress  were  all  but  gone,  and 
negotiations  with  his  publishers  were  getting  nowhere.  There  was  no  regular  source  of 
income,  he  had  had  no  new  work  staged  since  the  premiere  of  Lohengrin  under  Liszt  at 
Weimar  in  1850,  and  so  it  was  obviously  time  for  something  more  likely  to  be  produced 
than  the  Ring.  This  he  thought  he  had  found  in  Tristan  und  Isolde.  Even  when  this  proved 
not  to  be  the  case,  Wagner  expressed  naively  similar  sentiments  as  he  turned  to  work  on 
Die  Meistersinger,  assuring  the  publisher  Schott  that  his  next  opera  would  be  "light,  popu- 
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Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  the  Prelude  to  Wagner's 
'Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg'—the  first  music  from  “Die  Meistersinger"  to  be  played  by  the 
BSO—on  November  12,  1881,  with  Georg  Henschel  conducting,  on  the  fourth  program  of  the 
BSO  s  inaugural  season;  note  the  marking  by  hand  of  program  changes  due  to  the  indisposition 
of  the  originally  scheduled  soloist  (BSO  Archives) 
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lar,  easy  to  produce,"  requiring  neither  a  great  tenor  nor  "a  great  tragic  soprano,"  and  well 
within  the  abilities  of  any  small  opera  company.  Once  more,  Wagner  proved  himself 
wrong.  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg  is  one  of  the  longest  operas  in  the  repertory  (and, 
like  Tristan,  it  is  hardly  ever  performed  without  cuts).  It  requires  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
solo  performers,  including  a  leading  tenor  and  leading  bass  of  remarkable  stamina,  and 
the  ensembles  that  close  the  first  two  acts  are  among  the  most  complex  and  difficult 
ever  written.  The  present  series  of  excerpts,  which  run  just  under  an  hour,  lets  us  hear 
less  than  one-quarter  of  Wagner's  complete  score. 

Considered  in  a  very  broad  sense  as  something  of  a  companion-piece  to  Tristan,  the 
other  major  product  of  Wagner's  break  from  work  on  the  Ring,  Die  Meistersinger  reflects 
not  only  Wagner's  growth  as  a  composer,  but  also  his  considerable  versatility,  his  ability 
to  employ  contrasting  musical  vocabularies  as  called  for  by  contrasting  subject  matter. 
The  intense  chromaticism  of  Tristan  is  perfectly  suited  to  that  work's  depiction  of  height- 
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ened  longing,  both  physical  and  spiritual.  Die  Meistersinger,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of 
down-to-earth  humanity  in  its  portrayal  of  characters,  situations,  and  emotions,  and  this 
work  is  written  in  a  prevailingly  direct  diatonicism,  embodied  as  much  in  the  overture 
as  it  is  throughout  the  opera.  Wagner's  libretto,  too,  is  for  the  most  part  much  more 
straightforward  in  its  approach  to  language  than  is  his  text  for  Tristan.  And  the  subject 
matter  will  also  have  harmonized  with  Wagner's  own  needs  at  the  time.  Just  as  Tristan 
und  Isolde  took  inspiration  from  his  passionate  involvement  with  Mathilde  Wesendonck, 
the  wife  of  an  important  patron,  so  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg  mirrored  a  concern 
always  close  to  the  self-promoting  Wagner's  heart:  the  need  for  (read  his  desire  for) 
acceptance,  by  public  and  critics  alike,  of  the  New  in  art,  particularly  his  own. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  story  of  Die  Meistersinger—  set  in  mid-16th-century  Nuremberg— is  this: 
the  young  knight  Walther  von  Stolzing  and  Eva,  daughter  of  the  Mastersinger/goldsmith 
Veit  Pogner,  are  in  love,  but  Pogner  decrees  that  Eva  can  only  marry  a  Mastersinger— 
and  specifically  the  Mastersinger  chosen  as  winner  of  the  annual  Contest  of  Song  held 
on  the  Feast  Day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (June  24  by  the  Christian  calendar),  though 
Pogner  does  grant  Eva  veto  power  in  this  regard.  Coached  as  to  the  Masters'  strict  rules 
of  singing  by  David,  the  young  apprentice  to  the  Mastersinger/cobbler/philosopher/poet 
Hans  Sachs,  Walther  attempts  a  trial  run  before  an  assemblage  of  the  Mastersingers  and 
their  apprentices,  but  confounds  everyone  who  hears  him,  leading  to  general  havoc— 
although  Sachs  has  sensed  that  there  was  something  new  and  important  to  be  heard  in 
Walther's  song.  The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Sachs  is  himself 
secretly  in  love  with  Eva,  even  as  she  confides  in  him  regarding  her  own  hope  of  marrying 
Walther.  (The  other  character  whose  name  you  need  to  know  is  Magdalene,  Eva's  com¬ 
panion,  who  is  romantically  linked  to  David  and  serves  as  occasional  intermediary  in 
getting  messages  back  and  forth  between  Eva  and  Walther.) 

Following  a  complex  sequence  of  comings,  goings,  and  interactions  on  the  part  of  every¬ 
one  involved,  the  final  (third)  act  of  Die  Meistersinger  concludes  with  the  St.  John's  Day 
gathering  of  the  townspeople  on  the  meadow  outside  Nuremberg  to  witness  the  Contest 
of  Song,  in  which  Walther  finally  wins  Eva's  hand.  Then,  when  Walther,  extremely  put  out 
by  the  difficulties  he  has  faced  in  getting  to  this  moment,  disdainfully  refuses  the  title  of 
"Master,"  Sachs  concludes  the  proceedings  with  an  address  on  the  importance  of  the 
tradition  preserved  in  the  Masters'  art,  following  which  general  rejoicing  heralds  Walther's 
acceptance  of  his  hard-won  prize,  the  union  of  Walther  and  Eva,  and  the  generosity  and 
wisdom  of  "Nuremberg's  cherished  Sachs." 

Marc  Mandel 

marc  mandel  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  "DIE  MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG" 

German  text  by  Richard  Wagner 
English  translation  and  commentary  by  Marc  Mandel 

From  ACT  I 

Prelude  to  Act  I  and  Opening  Chorale 

The  Meistersinger  Overture  (as  it  was  called  by  Wagner  until  he  wrote  out  the  full  score) 
is  based  upon  a  succession  of  musical  ideas  from  the  opera  set  out  within  the  context  of 
a  self-contained  musical  structure,  beginning  with  a  sturdy  C  major  theme  associated 
with  the  guild  of  the  Mastersingers,  and  continuing,  after  a  segment  anticipating  Walther 
von  Stolzing's  prize-song,  with  the  Mastersingers'  festive  processional,  which  is  exten¬ 
sively  developed.  The  music  winds  down  into  a  relaxed  statement  of  the  prize-song  and 
then  leads  to  a  compressed  version,  for  winds,  in  shorter  note-values,  of  the  opening 
theme  of  the  Mastersingers'  guild.  In  this  form  the  music  represents  the  Masters' 
apprentices;  against  this  is  juxtaposed  a  staccato  string  figure  connected  in  the  opera 
with  the  spectators  at  the  third-act  Contest  of  Song.  An  imposing  reappearance  of  the 
"guild  theme"  leads  to  the  return  of  the  opening  material,  but  with  a  difference:  in  a 
magical  moment  signaled  by  the  first  triangle  stroke  in  the  piece,  the  three  principal 
themes— those  of  the  guild,  the  prize-song,  and  the  Mastersingers'  processional— are 
brought  together  contrapuntally  in  a  musical  texture  of  crystalline  clarity  and  Mozartian 
balance.  The  overture  leads  without  pause  into  the  first  scene  of  Act  I,  where  a  service 
in  St.  Catherine's  Church  is  concluding  with  a  chorale  relevant  to  the  next  day's  Feast  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist. 


CONGREGATION 


Da  zu  dir  der  Heiland  kam, 
willig  deine  Taufe  nahm, 
eihte  sich  dem  Opfertod, 
gab  er  uns  des  Heils  Gebot: 
dass  wir  durch  sein'  Tauf'  uns 
weih'n, 

seines  Opfers  wert  zu  sein. 
Edler  Taufer! 

Christs  Vorlaufer! 

Nimm  uns  gnadig  an, 

Dort  am  Fluss  Jordan! 


When,  to  you,  the  Savior  came, 
willingly  accepted  your  baptism, 
and  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice, 
He  gave  us  holy  salvation, 
that  we  be  consecrated  through 
His  baptism, 

to  be  worthy  of  His  sacrifice. 
Noble  baptizer! 

Christ's  precursor! 

Receive  us  mercifully 
there,  at  the  River  Jordan. 


From  ACT  II 

Prelude  to  Act  II  and  Apprentices'  Chorus 

The  apprentices  gaily  look  forward  to  the  Feast  of  St.  John  even  as  they  chide  David,  who 
is  hoping  to  improve  his  chance  of  becoming  a  Mastersinger  (by  earning  "the  flowery 
garland  of  fine  silk")  and  ignoring  Magdalene,  who  is  trying  to  find  out  how  things  went 
with  Walther  at  the  latter's  preliminary  singing  trial,  and  then  withholds  from  David  his 
basket  of  food  when  she  blames  him  for  Walther's  failure. 
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APPRENTICES 


Johannistag!  Johannistag!  St.  John's  Day!  St.  John's  Day! 

Blumen  und  Bander  so  viel  man  mag!  Flowers  and  ribbons  galore! 

DAVID 

("Das  Blumenkranzlein  aus  Seiden  fein,  ("The  flowery  garland  of  fine  silk: 

mocht'  es  mir  balde  beschieden  sein!")  might  I  soon  earn  it!'') 


Bst!  David! 

MAGDALENE 

Psst!  David! 

Ruft  ihr  schon  wieder? 

Sing  allein  eure  dummen  Lieder! 

DAVID 

You're  calling  me  again? 

Sing  your  dumb  songs  alone! 

David,  was  soil's? 

War'st  nicht  so  stolz, 
schaut'st  besser  um, 
war'st  nicht  so  dumm! 

"Johannistag!  Johannistag!'' 

Wie  der  nur  die  Jungfer  Lene  nicht 
kennen  mag! 

APPRENTICES 

David,  what's  with  you? 

If  you  weren't  so  proud 
you'd  see  better— 
if  you  weren't  so  foolish! 

"St.  John's  Day!  St.  John's  Day!" 

He  cares  not  to  know  Lady  Lene! 

Hand  von  der  Taschen! 

Nichts  zu  naschen!— 

Hilf  Gott!  Unser  Junker  vertan! 

MAGDALENE 

Hands  off  the  basket! 

There'll  be  no  noshing! 

Good  God!  Our  noble  Walther  undone! 

APPRENTICES 

Heil,  Heil  zur  Eh'  dem  jungen  Mann!  Hail!  Hail  the  young  man  on  his 

marriage! 


Wie  glucklich  hat  er  gefreit! 

Wir  horten's  all',  und  sahen's  an: 
der  er  sein  Herz  geweiht, 
fur  die  er  lasst  sein  Leben, 

How  happily  he  has  wooed! 

We  heard  and  saw  it  all: 

the  one  whom  he's  given  his  heart, 

for  whom  he'd  give  his  life, 

die  hat  ihm  den  Korb  nicht  gegeben.  won't  give  him  his  basket  [of  food] 


Was  steht  ihr  hier  faul? 

Gleich  haltet  das  Maul! 

DAVID 

Stop  hanging  about! 

Shut  your  traps! 

Johannistag!  Johannistag! 

Da  freit  ein  jeder  wie  er  mag. 

APPRENTICES 

St.  John's  Day!  St.  John's  Day! 

Each  one  woos  as  best  he  may. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Der  Meister  freit!  The  Master  woos! 

Der  Bursche  freit!  The  young  man  woos! 

Da  gibt's  Geschlamb'  und  Geschlumbfer!  So  much  carrying  on! 

Der  Alte  freit  The  old  man  woos 

die  junge  Maid,  the  young  girl, 

der  Bursche  die  alte  Jumbfer!—  the  young  man  [woos]  the  old  maid! 

Juchhei!  Juchhei!  Johannistag!  Hooray!  Hooray!  It's  St.  John's  Day! 

Sachs's  monologue  ("Was  duftet  doch  der  Flieder") 

Sitting  at  his  workbench  late  that  night,  outside  his  shop,  Sachs  reflects  on  the  song  of 
Walther's  that  so  confounded  those  present  when  the  young  knight  sought  candidacy  in 
the  Masters'  guild  earlier  that  day.  (Strains  from  Walther's  song  are  audible  in  the 
orchestral  fabric.)  Sachs  compares  Walther  to  someone  inspired  by  birdsong  but  not 
really  capable  of  recreating  that  song  himself.  Sachs  also  acknowledges  that,  whatever 
the  others  may  have  thought,  he  himself  was  quite  taken  with  what  he  heard. 


Was  duftet  doch  der  Flieder 
So  mild,  so  stark  und  voll! 

Mir  lost  es  weich  die  Glieder, 
will,  dass  ich  was  sagen  soil. — 

Was  gilt's,  was  ich  dir  sagen  kann? 

Bin  gar  ein  arm  einfaltig'  Mann! 

Soli  mir  die  Arbeit  nicht  schmecken, 
gab'st,  Freund,  lieber  mich  frei: 
tat'  besser  das  Leder  zu  strecken, 
und  Mess'  alle  Poeterei!— 

Und  doch,  's  will  halt  nicht  geh'n.— 

Ich  fuhl's —  und  kann's  nicht  versteh'n— 
kann's  nicht  behalten,—  doch  auch 
nicht  vergessen; 

und  fass'  ich  es  ganz,—  kann  ich's 
nicht  messen.— 

Doch  wie  wollt'  ich  auch  fassen 
was  unermesslich  mir  schien? 

Kein'  Regel  wollte  da  passen, 
und  war  doch  kein  Fehler  drin. — 

Es  klang  so  alt,  und  war  doch  so  neu,— 

wie  Vogelsang  im  sussen  Mai:— 

wer  ihn  hort, 

und  wahnbetort 

sange  dem  Vogel  nach, 

dem  bracht'  es  Spott  und  Schmach.— 

Lenzes  Gebot, 

die  susse  Not, 


SACHS 

How  fragrant  is  the  elder-tree: 
so  mild,  so  strong  and  full! 

It  relaxes  my  limbs  so  gently, 
and  wants  me  to  say  something... 

But  to  what  purpose;  what  could  I  say? 
I'm  just  a  poor,  simple  man! 

Were  work  not  pleasing  to  me, 
you'd  do  better,  friend,  to  leave  me  be: 
better  for  me  to  sew  leather, 
and  forget  about  poetry! 

And  yet,  it  won't  leave  me... 

I  feel  it... but  can't  understand  it... 
can't  grasp  it. ..yet  can't  forget  it; 

and  if  I  grasp  it... I  can't  parse  it... 

Yet  how  should  I  manage  to  grasp 
what  seems  to  me  not  measurable? 

No  rule  seemed  to  suit  it, 

yet  there  was  no  real  fault... 

it  sounded  so  old,  and  was  yet  so  new... 

like  birdsong,  in  sweet  May: 

he  who  hears  it 

and,  gripped  by  delusion, 

might  attempt  what  the  bird  has  sung, 

brings  on  himself  ridicule  and  disgrace... 

Spring's  command, 

sweet  necessity, 
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die  legt'  es  ihm  in  die  Brust: 
nun  sang  er,  wie  er  musst'! 

Und  wie  er  musst',  so  konnt'  er's; 
das  merkt'  ich  ganz  besonders. 

Dem  Vogel,  der  heut'  sang, 

dem  war  der  Schnabel  hold  gewachsen; 

macht'  er  den  Meistern  bang, 

gar  wohl  gefiel  er  doch  Hans  Sachsen. 


set  it  in  his  heart... 
thus  he  sang  as  he  had  to! 

And  as  he  had  to,  so  he  was  able; 
that  struck  me  quite  clearly. 

The  bird  that  sang  today 
had  a  beak  well-formed  for  it; 
he  may  have  made  the  Masters  anxious, 
but  no  question:  Hans  Sachs  liked  it. 


From  ACT  III 

Prelude  to  Act  III  and  Sachs's  monologue  ("Wahn!  Wahn!  Uberall  Wahn!'') 

The  third-act  Prelude  anticipates  Hans  Sachs'  musings,  later  in  that  same  act,  on  the 
events  that  have  transpired  thus  far.  As  the  late  Boston  University  professor  John  Daverio 
once  wrote  in  these  pages:  "Not  easily  translatable  in  a  single  word,  ‘Wahn1  is  both  the 
destructive  illusion  that  can  bring  on  disorder  and  confusion,  and  the  productive  illusion 
necessary  for  the  creation  of  lasting  works  of  art."  Recognizing  that  he  himself  (the  man 
who  "heeds  not  his  own  advice")  has  been  a  participant  in  the  confused,  sometimes 
crazed  proceedings  of  the  past  day,  Sachs  now  resolves  to  turn  the  tide  of  activities  from 
disorder  and  confusion  to  something  more  noble  and  artful — i.e.,  something  that  would 
not  be  possible  without  at  least  a  touch  of  madness. 


SACHS 

Delusion! 

Delusion  everywhere— 
wherever  I  investigate 
city  and  world  chronicles, 
in  order  to  seek  the  reason 
why,  to  the  point  of  blood, 
people  torment  and  flay  each  other 
in  useless,  senseless  rage! 

There's  no  reward  or  thanks  in  it: 
driven  to  flight, 
he  imagines  he's  hunting. 

He  doesn't  hear  his  own  shrieks  of  pain, 


Wahn!  Wahn! 

Uberall  Wahn! 

Wohin  ich  forschend  blick' 
in  Stadt-  und  Welt-Chronik, 
den  Grund  mir  aufzufinden, 
warum  gar  bis  auf's  Blut 
die  Leut'  sich  qualen  und  schinden 
in  unnutz  toller  Wut! 

Hat  keiner  Lohn  noch  Dank  davon: 
in  Flucht  geschlagen 
wahnt  er  zu  jagen. 

Hort  nicht  sein  eigen  Schmerz- 
Gekreisch, 

wenn  er  sich  wuhlt  ins  eig'ne  Fleisch 
wahnt  Lust  sich  zu  erzeigen! 

Wer  gibt  den  Namen  an? 

's  ist  halt  der  alte  Wahn, 
ohn'  den  nichts  mag  geschehen, 

's  mag  gehen  oder  stehen! 

Steht's  wo  im  Lauf, 


as  he  digs  into  his  own  flesh: 
he  imagines  there's  pleasure  in  it. 
Who'll  give  it  a  name? 

It's  but  the  old  madness, 
without  which  nothing  can  happen, 
whether  going  or  staying! 

Should  it  stop  in  its  course, 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Announcement  for  the  pre¬ 
miere  of  "Die  Meistersinger" 
on  June  21,  1868,  in  Munich 


er  schlaft  nur  neue  Kraft  sich  an; 
gleich  wacht  er  auf, 

dann  schaut,  wer  ihm  bemeistern  kann!— 
Wie  friedsam  treuer  Sitten, 

Getrost  in  Tat  und  Werk, 

Liegt  nicht  in  Deutschlands  Mitten, 

Mein  liebes  Nurenberg! 

Doch  einer  Abends  spat 
ein  Ungluck  zu  verhuten 
bei  jugendheissen  Gemuten, 
ein  Mann  weiss  sich  nicht  Rat; 
ein  Schuster  in  seinem  Laden 
zieht  an  des  Wahnes  Faden: 
wie  bald  auf  Gassen  und  Strassen 
fangt  der  da  an  zu  rasen; 

Mann,  Weib,  Gesell  und  Kind, 
fallt  sich  da  an  wie  toll  und  blind; 
und  will's  der  Wahn  gesegnen, 
nun  muss  es  Priigel  regnen, 
mit  Hieben,  Stoss'  und  Dreschen 
den  Wutesbrand  zu  loschen.— 

Gott  weiss,  wie  das  geschah?— 

Ein  Kobold  half  wohl  da! 


it  sleeps  only  to  restrengthen  itself. 
Then,  when  it  wakes  up, 
just  see  who  can  tame  it! 

No  longer,  now,  in  Germany's  midst, 
does  my  dear  Nuremberg 
sit  peacefully,  true  to  custom, 
confident  in  deed  and  work. 

Yet,  of  an  evening  late, 
to  guard  against  a  misfortune 
of  youthful  hot-bloodedness, 
a  man  heeds  not  his  own  advice; 
a  cobbler  in  his  shop 
pulls  on  the  thread  of  madness: 
how  soon  in  the  alleys  and  streets 
madness  starts  to  rage. 

Man,  woman,  youth,  and  child 

set  upon  each  other,  as  if  mad  and  blind; 

and,  if  madness  wants  to  bless  it, 

now  it  must  rain  blows, 

with  slashes,  shoves,  and  thrashing 

to  quench  the  torch  of  fury. 

God  knows:  how  did  it  happen? 

A  goblin  must  have  helped! 
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Ein  Gluhworm  fand  sein  Weibchen 
nicht; 

Der  hat  den  Schaden  angericht't.— 
Der  Flieder  war's:—  Johannis-Nacht. 
Nun  aber  kam  Johannis-Tag:— 

Jetzt  schau'n  wir,  wie  Hans  Sachs  es 
macht, 

dass  er  den  Wahn  fein  lenken  kann, 
ein  edler  Werk  zu  tun; 
denn  lasst  er  uns  nicht  ruh'n, 
seibst  hier  in  Nurenberg, 
so  sei's  um  solche  Werk, 
die  selten  vor  gemeinen  Dingen, 
und  nie  ohn'  ein'gen  Wahn  gelingen. 


A  glow-worm  failed  to  find  its  wife, 

and  therefore  caused  the  damage. 

It  was  the  elder-tree:  St.  John's  Night. 
But  now  has  come— St.  John's  Day. 
Now  let's  see  what  Hans  Sachs  can  do 

to  guide  this  madness,  artfully, 
to  make  some  nobler  work; 
for  if  it  can't  leave  us  in  peace, 
even  here  in  Nuremberg, 
then  let  it  serve  such  work 
that's  rare  in  commonplace  things, 
and  never  succeeds  without  some 
bit  of  madness. 


Entrance  of  the  Guilds,  Apprentices,  and  Mastersingers 

At  the  start  of  the  final  scene,  set  on  the  meadow  outside  Nuremberg,  all  gather  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  Contest  of  Song,  including  the  Shoemakers',  Tailors',  and  Bakers'  guilds,  the 
apprentices,  the  townsfolk,  and,  finally,  the  Mastersingers  themselves,  who  arrive  to  their 
theme  music  introduced  much  earlier,  in  the  opera's  overture. 


THE  SHOEMAKERS 


Sankt  Crispin,  lobet  ihn! 

War  gar  ein  heilig  Mann, 
zeigt'  was  ein  Schuster  kann. 

Die  Armen  hatten  gute  Zeit, 
macht'  ihnen  warme  Schuh', 
und  wenn  ihm  Keiner 's  Leder  leiht, 
so  stahl  er  sich's  dazu. 

Der  Schuster  hat  ein  weit  Gewissen, 
macht  Schuhe  seibst  mit  Hindernissen; 
und  ist  vom  Gerber  das  Fell  erst  weg, 
dann  streck'l  streck'l  streck'l 
Leder  taugt  nur  am  rechten  Fleck. 


Saint  Crispin:  praise  him! 

He— indeed  a  holy  man- 
showed  what  a  shoemaker  can  do. 

The  poor  had  a  good  time; 
he  made  them  warm  shoes, 
and  when  no  one  lent  him  leather, 
he  stole  it  for  the  purpose. 

The  shoemaker  has  a  broad  conscience, 
makes  shoes  despite  impediments, 
and  once  the  skin  has  left  the  tanner, 
then  stretch!  stretch!  stretch! 

Leather  serves  only  the  right  purpose. 


THE  TAILORS 


Als  Nurenberg  belagert  war, 
und  Hungersnot  sich  fand, 
war'  Stadt  und  Land  verdorben  gar, 

war  nicht  ein  Schneider  zur  Hand, 
der  viel  Mut  hatt'  und  Verstand: 


When  Nuremberg  was  under  siege, 
and  beset  by  famine, 
the  city  and  land  would  have  been 
undone 

had  there  not  been  a  tailor 

with  much  courage  and  understanding 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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The  start  of  the  chorus 
"Wach'  auf"  from  Act  III 
of  "Die  Meistersinger," 
from  the  Leipzig  "lllustrirte 
Zeitung"  in  August  1868 


hat  sich  in  ein  Bocksfell  eingenaht, 
auf  dem  Stadtwall  da  spazieren  geht, 
und  macht  wohl  seine  Sprunge 
gar  lustig  gutter  Dinge. 

Der  Feind,  der  sieht's  und  zieht  vom 
Fleck: 

Der  Teufel  hoi'  die  Stadt  sich  weg, 

Hat's  drin  noch  so  lustige  Meck-meck- 
meck! 

Meek!  Meek!  Meek! 

Wer  glaubt's,  dass  ein  Schneider  im 
Bocke  steck'! 

Hungersnot!  Hungersnot! 

Das  ist  ein  graulich  Leiden! 

Gab'  euch  der  Backer  nicht  taglich  Brot, 
musst'  alle  Welt  verscheiden. 

Beck!  Beck!  Beck! 

Taglich  auf  dem  Fleck! 

Nimm  uns  den  Hunger  weg! 

Nimm  uns  den  Hunger  weg! 


he  sewed  himself  into  a  goatskin, 
then  walked  along  the  city  wall 
and  gamboled  about 
quite  cheerfully. 

The  enemy  sees  this,  and  pulls  back: 

let  the  devil  have  the  city 
if  such  merry  bleaters  be  within. 

Meek!  Meek!  Meek! 

Who'd  believe  there  was  a  tailor  inside 
the  goat! 

THE  BAKERS 

Famine!  Famine! 

What  grizzly  suffering  it  brings! 

Were  there  no  baker  for  daily  bread, 
the  whole  world  would  perish! 

Bake!  Bake!  Bake! 

Daily,  to  the  purpose! 

Relieve  our  hunger! 

Take  our  hunger  away! 


SHOEMAKERS 


Streck!  Streck!  Streck! 

Leder  taugt  nur  am  rechten  Fleck! 


Stretch!  Stretch!  Stretch! 

Leather  serves  only  the  right  purpose! 


TAILORS 

Me-e-e-e-ck!  Me-e-e-e-ck!  Meek!  Meek!  Meek! 

Me-e-e-e-ck! 

Wer  meint,  dass  ein  Schneider  im  Who'd  think  there  was  a  tailor  inside 

Bocke  steck'!  the  goat? 
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APPRENTICES  (as  a  group  of  young  girls  arrives ) 

Herr  Je!  Herr  Je!  Madel  von  Furth!  Hooray!  Hooray!  Girls  from  Furth! 

Stadtpfeifer,  spielt!  dass 's  lustig  wird!  Town  pipers,  play!  Make  it  merry! 


DAVID  (to  the  other  Apprentices) 


Ihr  tanzt?  Was  werden  die  Meister 
sagen? 

Hort  nicht? —  Lass'  ich  mir's  auch 
behagen! 


You're  dancing?  What  would  the 
Masters  say? 

Not  listening?  Then  I'll  have  fun 
too! 


SOME  OF  THE  APPRENTICES 

David!  David!  die  Lene  sieht  zu!  David!  David!  Lene's  watching! 

die  Lene  sieht  zu!  Lene's  watching! 

DAVID 

Ach!  lasst  mich  mit  euren  Possen  in  Jeez!  Leave  me  in  peace  from  your 

Ruh'!  jokes! 

JOURNEYMEN 

Die  Meistersinger!  The  Mastersingers! 


Die  Meistersinger! 


APPRENTICES 

The  Mastersingers! 


DAVID  ( cutting  short  his  dance) 

Herr  Gott! — Ade,  ihr  hubschen  Good  God!  Farewell,  you  pretty  things! 

Dinger! 


( The  Meistersingers  take  their  place  on  the  platform.) 


APPRENTICES 

Silentium!  Silentium!  Be  silent!  Be  silent! 

Macht  kein  Reden  und  kein  Gesumm'.  Don't  make  a  sound! 


(As  Sachs  steps  forward,  all  join  in  hailing  him  with  a  chorale  sung  to  words 
by  the  original  16th-century  figure  of  Hans  Sachs.) 


Ha!  Sachs!  's  ist  Sachs! 

Seht!  Meister  Sachs!  Meister  Sachs! 
Stimmt  an!  Stimmt  an! 

"Wach'  auf,  es  nahet  gen  den  Tag, 
ich  hor'  singen  im  grunen  Hag 
ein'  wonnigliche  Nachtigal, 
ihr'  Stimm  durchdringet  Berg  und  Tal: 


EVERYONE 

Ha!  Sachs!  It's  Sachs! 

See!  Master  Sachs!  Master  Sachs! 
Let's  start!  Let's  start! 

"Awaken!  The  day  draws  near, 

I  hear,  singing  in  the  green  grove, 
a  blissful  nightingale, 
its  voice  rings  through  mountain  and 
valley: 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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die  Nacht  neigt  sich  zum  Occident, 
der  Tag  geht  auf  vom  Orient, 
die  rotbrunstige  Morgenrbt' 
her  durch  die  truben  Wolken  geht." — 
Heil!  Heil!  Heil! 

Nurnbergs  teurem  Sachs! 

Heil  dir,  Nurnbergs  Sachs!  Heil  dir,  etc. 


the  night  sinks  into  the  west, 
the  day  rises  in  the  east, 
the  glowing  red  of  morning 
breaks  through  the  dreary  clouds." 

Hail!  Hail!  Hail! 

Nuremberg's  cherished  Sachs! 

Hail  to  you,  Nuremberg's  Sachs!  Hail!  etc. 


End  of  the  opera  (from  Sachs's  "Verachtet  mir  die  Meister  nicht") 

Walther  has  won  the  Contest  of  Song  but  refused  the  title  of  "Master."  Sachs  responds, 
to  music  that  rings  down  the  final  curtain  with  a  still  more  substantial  return  of  material 
from  the  opera's  overture. 


HANS  SACHS 


Verachtet  mir  die  Meister  nicht, 
und  ehrt  mir  ihre  Kunst! 

Was  ihnen  hoch  zum  Lobe  spricht, 
fiel  reichlich  euch  zur  Gunst. 

Nicht  euren  Ahnen,  noch  so  wert, 
nicht  eurem  Wappen,  Speer,  noch 
Schwert, 

dass  ihr  ein  Dichter  seid, 
ein  Meister  euch  gefreit, 
dem  dankt  ihr  heut'  eu'r  hochstes 
Gluck. 

D'rum,  denkt  mit  Dank  ihr  d'ran  zuruck, 
wie  kann  die  Kunst  wohl  unwert  sein, 
die  solche  Preise  schliesset  ein? — 

Dass  uns're  Meister  sie  gepflegt, 
g'rad'  recht  nach  ihrer  Art, 
nach  ihrem  Sinne  treu  gehegt, 
das  hat  sie  echt  bewahrt: 
blieb  sie  nicht  ad'lig,  wie  zur  Zeit, 
wo  Hof'  und  Fursten  sie  geweiht, 
im  Drang  der  schlimmen  Jahr' 
blieb  sie  doch  deutsch  und  wahr; 
und  war'  sie  anders  nicht  gegluckt, 
als  wie  wo  alles  drangt  und  druckt, 
ihr  seht,  wie  hoch  sie  blieb  in  Ehr'! 

Was  wollt  ihr  von  den  Meistern  mehr? 

Habt  Acht!  Uns  drauen  uble  Streich’:— 
zerfallt  erst  deutsches  Volk  und  Reich, 

in  falscher  walscher  Majestat 


Don't  ever  scorn  the  "Master"  name! 
Honor  their  art! 

What  speaks  highly  to  their  praise 
has  fallen  abundantly  to  your  advantage. 
Not  to  your  ancestors,  however  worthy, 
nor  to  your  escutcheon,  spear,  or  sword, 

but  that  you  are  a  poet, 
admitted  by  a  Master- 
today,  to  that,  you  owe  your  highest 
fortune. 

Therefore,  think  back  with  thanks: 
for  how  could  such  art  be  unworthy 
in  encompassing  such  a  prize? 

That  our  Masters  have  tended  it, 
just  so,  according  to  their  art, 
sheltered  it  through  their  understanding, 
preserved  it,  keeping  it  pure: 
has  it  not  remained  noble,  as  of  old, 
consecrated  by  courts  and  princes, 
even  in  the  stress  of  bad  times, 
still  remaining  German,  and  genuine; 
and  whatever  other  failures 
may  have  stressed  or  strained  it, 
you  see  how  highly  esteemed  it  remains! 
How  could  you  wish  more  from  the 
Masters? 

Beware!  Evil  acts  threaten  us! 

Should  the  German  people  and 
kingdom 

crumble  under  false,  foreign  rule, 
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kein  Fiirst  bald  mehr  sein  Volk  versteht; 

und  walschen  Dunst  mit  walschem  Tand 
sie  pflanzen  uns  in  deutsches  Land; 
was  deutsch  und  echt  wusst'  keiner 
mehr, 

lebt's  nicht  in  deutscher  Meister  Ehr'. 

D'rum  sag'  ich  euch: 
ehrt  eure  deutschen  Meister, 
dann  bannt  ihr  gute  Geister! 

Und  gebt  ihr  ihrem  Wirken  Gunst, 
zerging'  in  Dunst 
das  heil'ge  rom'sche  Reich, 
uns  bliebe  gleich 
die  heil'ge  deutsche  Kunst! 

Ehrt  eure  deutschen  Meister, 
dann  bannt  ihr  gute  Geister! 

Und  gebt  ihr  ihrem  Wirken  Gunst, 
zerging'  in  Dunst 
das  heil'ge  rom'sche  Reich, 
uns  bleibe  gleich 
die  heil'ge  deutsche  Kunst!  etc. 

Heil!  Sachs! 

Nurnbergs  teurem  Sachs! 


soon  no  prince  will  understand  his 
people; 

and  foreign  mists  with  foreign  trifles 
will  take  root  in  German  soil: 
what's  German  and  genuine  would  be 
known  no  longer, 

if  it  lived  not  in  the  German  Masters' 
honor. 

Therefore  I  say  to  you: 
honor  your  German  Masters; 
then  you'll  summon  good  spirits! 

And  if  you  grant  favor  to  their  works, 
should  even  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
dissolve  into  mist, 
there  would  still  remain,  for  us, 
the  holy  German  art. 


TOWNSFOLK 

Honor  your  German  Masters; 
then  you'll  summon  good  spirits! 

And  if  you  grant  favor  to  their  works, 
should  even  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
dissolve  into  mist, 
there  would  still  remain,  for  us, 
the  holy  German  art.  etc. 

Hail,  Sachs! 

Nuremberg's  cherished  Sachs! 

END  OF  THE  OPERA 


English  translation  and  commentary  copyright  ©  Marc  Mandel;  all  rights  reserved. 
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Leafing  through  the  classics,  Cambridge  style. 
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Each  musician  reads  from  the  same  score,  but  each  brings  his  or  her  own 
artistry  to  the  performance.  It's  their  passion  that  creates  much  of  what 
we  love  about  music.  And  it's  what  inspires  all  we  do  at  Bose.  That's  why 
we're  proud  to  support  the  performers  you're  listening  to  today. 

We  invite  you  to  experience  what  our  passion  brings  to  the  performance 
of  our  products.  Please  call  or  visit  our  website  to  learn  more  -  including 
how  you  can  hear  Bose®  sound  for  yourself. 

1 -800-444-BOSE  www.Bose.com 


Better  sound  through  research  i 


To  Read  and  Hear  More... 


The  main  resource  for  information  on  Haydn  and  his  music  is  the  massive,  five-volume 
study  Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon.  The  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 
is  discussed  in  Volume  I,  "Haydn:  The  Early  Years,  1732-1765."  The  London  symphonies 
(including  the  Military )  are  treated  in  Volume  III,  "Haydn  in  England,  1791-1795"  (Indiana 
University  Press).  A  very  useful  single-volume  source  of  information  on  Haydn  and  his 
music  is  Haydn,  edited  by  David  Wyn  Jones,  in  the  sadly  short-lived  series  "Oxford 
Composer  Companions"  (Oxford  University  Press).  Jones  also  provided  the  chapter  on 
"The  Symphonies  of  Joseph  Haydn"  in  A  Guide  to  the  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Layton 
(Oxford  paperback).  The  Haydn  entry  in  the  2001  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians  is  by  James  Webster  with  a  work-list  by  Georg  Feder.  This  has  also  appeared 
as  a  single  paperback  volume,  The  New  Grove  Haydn  (Oxford  paperback).  The  entry  from 
the  1980  edition  of  Grove— article  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen,  work-list  by  Feder— was  reprinted 
as  an  earlier  version  of  The  New  Grove  Haydn  (Norton  paperback).  Another  convenient 
introduction  is  provided  by  Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series 
(Littlefield  paperback).  Karl  Geiringer's  Haydn:  A  Creative  Life  in  Music  has  been  reprinted 
by  University  of  California  Press.  (Geiringer  also  wrote  important  biographies  of  J.S.  Bach 
and  Johannes  Brahms.)  If  you  can  track  down  a  used  copy,  Laszlo  Somfai's  copiously 
illustrated  Joseph  Haydn:  His  Life  in  Contemporary  Pictures  provides  a  fascinating  view  of 
the  composer's  life,  work,  and  times  (Taplinger).  Michael  Steinberg's  notes  on  Haydn's 
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zoltan  kodaly  Missa  Brevis 

SUN,  NOV  6,  2011  AT  3PM,  OLD  SOUTH  CHURCH,  BOSTON.  The  great  Hungarian  composer  Kodaly  was  at  the 
peak  of  his  powers  and  popularity  when,  in  the  1940s,  politics  and  war  forced  him  to  take  reluge  in 
a  Benedictine  convent.  There  he  composed  the  Missa  Brevis  for  chorus  and  organ,  a  virtuoso  work  of 
great  beauty  and  passion.  The  concert  also  features  Brahms’s  motet  Warum  ist  das  Licht  gegeben  and 
works  by  Jonathan  Dove,  Morten  Lauridsen,  Thomas  Tallis  and  Ko  Matsushita. 


•  Id  s'nwez 
'tone  is  Kter 


ottorino  respighi  Lauda  per 
la  Nativita  del  Signore 

FRI,  DEC  16,  2011  AT  8PM 
OLD  SOUTH  CHURCH,  BOSTON. 

Respighi’s  Laud for  the  Nativity  is  a 
narrative  cantata  about  the  nativity  of 
Jesus.  This  simple  but  evocative  work, 
premiered  in  1930,  displays  Respighi’s 
remarkable  ability  to  invest  archaic  forms 
with  beautiful  modern  harmonics  and 
orchestral  colors.  The  concert  will  be  a 
festive  holiday  celebration  with  candlelight 
and  carol  sing-along. 


benjamin  britten  War  Requiem 

SAT,  MAR  3,  2012  AT  8PM,  CATHEDRAL  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS,  BOSTON,  WITH 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PHILHARMONIC  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  RICHARD  PITTMAN 

One  of  the  monumental  works  of  the  late  20th  century,  the  War  Requiem  sets  the 
Latin  texts  of  the  Requiem  Mass  together  with  poetry  by  Wilfred  Owen,  one  of 
the  leading  poets  of  the  First  World  War,  who  was  killed  in  action  at  age  25.  The 
North  American  premiere,  at  Tanglewood  in  1963,  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with 
Chorus  pro  Musica  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf.  Soloists:  Sarah  Pelletier,  soprano;  Frank  Kelley, 
tenor;  Sumner  Thompson,  bass. 
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Joseph  haydn  The  Creation 

SAT,  JUNE  2,  2012  AT  8PM,  NEC’S  JORDAN  HALL,  BOSTON.  Haydn’s  Creation  is  considered  by  many  to  be  his 
masterpiece.  Ihe  oratorio  depicts  the  creation  of  the  world  as  described  in  Genesis  and  in  Paradise 
Lost.  Haydn  spent  more  time  on  its  composition  than  on  any  other  of  his  works;  he  wrote,  “I  spent 
much  time  over  it  because  I  expect  it  to  last  for  a  long  time.  It  is  set  for  a  large  orchestra,  chorus,  and 
virtuoso  soloists. 


800.658.4276  or  choruspromusica.org.  Tickets:  $25-$57.  Save  with  a  season  subscription! 


London  symphonies  are  in  his  compilation  volume  The  Symphony-A  Listener's  Guide 
(Oxford  University  paperback).  There  is  a  program  note  by  Donald  Francis  Tovey  on  the 
Military  Symphony  among  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  again). 


Complete  modern-orchestra  sets  of  the  Haydn  symphonies  at  a  reasonable  price  include 
Adam  Fischer's  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Haydn  Orchestra  (Brilliant  Classics)  and  Dennis 
Russell  Davies's  with  the  Stuttgart  Chamber  Orchestra  (Sony).  Period-instrument  traver¬ 
sals  of  Haydn's  symphonies  have  been  recorded  by  Christopher  Hogwood  with  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music  (Oiseau-Lyre)  and  by  Roy  Goodman  with  the  Hanover  Band 
(Helios).  If  you're  wanting  an  individual  recording  of  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  1,  Hugh  Wolff 
has  recorded  it  with  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  (Apex,  on  a  disc  with  Bizet's 
Symphony  in  C  and  Prokofiev's  Classical  Symphony). 

a  For  the  Military  Symphony,  important  older  sets  of  the  twelve  London  symphonies  include 
Sir  Colin  Davis's  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam  (Philips)  and  Eugen 
Jochum's  with  the  London  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon).  A  recent  set  of  Haydn's 
twelve  London  symphonies  (with  No.  68  thrown  in  for  good  measure)  has  Nikolaus  Har¬ 
noncourt  conducting  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (Warner  Classics).  Individual 
recordings  of  the  Military  Symphony  include,  among  others,  Leonard  Bernstein's  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  (Sony),  Sir  Charles  Mackerras's  with  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's 
(Telarc),  and  Sir  Neville  Marriner's  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  (Philips). 
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Belmont,  MA 

617-489-4898 


Superlative  2-  and  3-bedroom 
townhomes.  Surrounded  by  nature, 
yet  just  minutes  from  Boston. 


www.TheWoodlandsAtBelmontHill.com  ^ 


Proudly  presented  by  Northland  Residential  Corporation, 
New  England’s  premier  developer  of  extraordinary  properties. 


The  most  useful  books  on  Wagner  remain  generally  available,  either  new  or  used,  even 
as  they  go  in  and  out  of  print.  Ernest  Newman's  The  Wagner  Operas  offers  detailed  histor¬ 
ical  and  musical  analysis  of  Wagner's  operas  from  The  Flying  Dutchman  through  Parsifal 
(Princeton  University  paperback).  Newman's  equally  indispensable  Life  of  Richard  Wagner 
has  been  reprinted  in  paperback  (Cambridge  University  Press;  four  volumes).  Wagner's 
autobiography,  My  Life,  was  for  a  while  available  in  a  modern  English  translation  by  Mary 
Whittall  (also  Cambridge  paperback).  Good  modern  biographies  include  Robert  W. 
Gutman's  Richard  Wagner:  The  Man,  his  Mind,  and  his  Music  (Harvest  paperback)  and 
Curt  von  Westernhagen's  Wagner:  A  Biography,  translated  by  Mary  Whittall  (another 
Cambridge  paperback).  Several  intriguing,  shorter  books  may  be  more  readily  digestible 
for  many  readers:  Thomas  May's  Decoding  Wagner:  An  Invitation  to  his  World  of  Music 
Drama  (Amadeus  paperback,  2004,  including  two  CDs  of  excerpts  from  the  operas, 
beginning  with  The  Flying  Dutchman );  Michael  Tanner's  Wagner  (Princeton  University 
Press,  1996),  and  Bryan  Magee's  Aspects  of  Wagner  (Oxford  paperback,  second  edition, 
1988).  The  Wagner  article  by  Barry  Millington  from  the  2001  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians  has  been  published  separately  as  The  New  Grove  Wagner  (Oxford  paper¬ 
back),  superseding  the  previous  New  Grove  Wagner  derived  from,  but  also  expanding 
upon,  the  Wagner  entry  in  the  1980  edition  of  Grove  (Norton  paperback).  Millington  is 
also  the  editor  of  The  Wagner  Compendium:  A  Guide  to  Wagner's  Life  and  Music  (Schirmer). 
Richard  Wagner  and  his  World,  a  wide-ranging  collection  of  critical  essays  and  other 
materials  edited  by  Thomas  S.  Grey,  in  the  Bard  Music  Festival  series,  is  a  noteworthy 
recent  addition  to  the  Wagner  bibliography  (Princeton  University  paperback,  2009). 
Wagner:  A  Documentary  Study,  compiled  and  edited  by  Herbert  Barth,  Dietrich  Mack,  and 
Egon  Voss,  is  an  absorbing  and  fascinating  collection  of  pictures,  facsimiles,  and  prose, 
the  latter  drawn  from  the  writings  and  correspondence  of  Wagner  and  his  contempo¬ 
raries  (Oxford  University  Press;  out  of  print,  but  well  worth  seeking). 

Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  conducts  a  complete  1995  performance  of  Die  Meistersinger 
von  Nurnberg  from  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin  that  has  been  issued  on  DVD  (Arthaus  Musik). 
Bass-baritone  James  Morris  can  be  seen  and  heard  as  Hans  Sachs  in  a  2001  Metropolitan 
Opera  performance  of  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg  led  by  James  Levine  (Deutsche 
Grammophon  DVD).  For  an  audio-only  recording  of  the  complete  opera,  you  cannot  go 
wrong  with  either  of  two  classic  accounts  led  by  Herbert  von  Karajan:  a  1971  stereo 
release  with  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  Dresden  Opera  Chorus,  Leipzig  Radio  Chorus, 
and  lead  singers  Rene  Kollo,  Helen  Donath,  Theo  Adam,  and  Geraint  Evans  (EMI,  but 
note  that  the  most  recent,  reduced-price  release  lacks  a  libretto),  or,  if  dated  sound 
doesn't  pose  a  problem,  the  historic  1951  monaural  recording  from  the  reopening  of  the 
Bayreuth  Festival  following  World  War  II,  with  lead  singers  Hans  Hopf,  Elisabeth  Schwarz¬ 
kopf,  Otto  Edelmann,  and  Erich  Kunz  (also  EMI).  Other  conductors  who  have  led  notewor¬ 
thy  complete  audio  recordings  include,  in  alphabetical  order,  Daniel  Barenboim  (Warner 
Classics),  Reginald  Goodall  (an  English-language  performance  on  Chandos),  Rafael 
Kubelik  (Arts  Music),  Joseph  Keilberth  (Sony),  and  Sir  Georg  Solti  (Decca). 

Marc  Mandel 
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In  a  city  renowned  for  its  passionate  embrace  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  hotel  that  sits  at 
its  center.  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Hotel  of  two  of 
the  world’s  greatest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  1  800  441  1414  or  visit  www.fairmont.com 


Guest  Artists 


Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos 

A  regular  guest  with  North  America's  notable  orchestras,  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  conduct¬ 
ed  the  major  ensembles  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Montreal, 
Cincinnati,  and  Houston  in  the  2010-11  season,  also  returning  to  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
for  the  third  time  since  2005.  He  appears  annually  at  Tanglewood  and  regularly  with  the 
National  Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony,  and  Toronto  Symphony  orchestras.  Born  in  Burgos, 
Spain,  in  1933,  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  studied  violin,  piano,  music  theory,  and  composition 
at  the  conservatories  in  Bilbao  and  Madrid,  and  conducting  at  Munich's  Hochschule  fur  Musik, 
where  he  graduated  summa  cum  laude  and  was  awarded  the  Richard  Strauss  Prize.  From  2004 
to  2011  he  was  chief  conductor  and  artistic  director  of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic;  in  the  2012- 
13  season  he  will  assume  his  post  as  chief  conductor  of  the  Danish  National  Orchestra.  He 
has  made  extensive  tours  with  such  ensembles  as  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  National  Orchestra  of  Madrid,  and  the  Swedish  Radio  Orchestra, 
and  he  has  toured  North  America  with  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Spanish  National  Orchestra, 
and  the  Dresden  Philharmonic.  Named  Conductor  of  the  Year  by  Musical  America  in  2011,  he 
has  received  numerous  other  honors  and  distinctions,  among  them  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  City 
of  Vienna,  the  Bundesverdienstkreuz  of  the  Republic  of  Austria  and  Germany,  the  Gold  Medal 
from  the  Gustav  Mahler  International  Society,  and  the  Jacinto  Guerrero  Prize,  Spain's  most 
important  musical  award,  conferred  in  1997  by  the  Queen  of  Spain.  In  1998  Rafael  Fruhbeck 
de  Burgos  was  appointed  Emeritus  Conductor  by  the  Spanish  National  Orchestra.  He  has 
received  an  honorary  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Navarra  in  Spain  and  since  1975  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  San  Fernando.  He  has  recorded  exten¬ 
sively  for  EMI,  Decca,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Columbia  (Spain),  and  Orfeo,  including 
acclaimed  releases  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  and  St.  Paul,  Mozart's  Requiem,  Orff's  Carmina 
burana,  Bizet's  Carmen,  and  the  complete  works  of  Manuel  de  Falla.  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos 
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Lasell  Village... where  being  a  senior  on  campus  takes  on  a  whole  new  meaning 


LASELL  VILLAGE 

www.lasellvillagp.org 


fooking  for  a  retirement  community  with 
top  grades  in  active  living? 

Lasell  Village  combines  the  security  of  a  continuing 
care  retirement  community  with  the  unparalleled 
opportunities  of  an  academic  setting. 

Lasell  Village,  120  Seminary  Avenue,  Newton,  MA 
Information,  call  Marcia  Fredlich  617.663.7053 


Garrick  Ohlsson  soio  piano 

Andre  Previn  new  works 

Previn  Clarinet  Quintet,  world  premiere:  TMF  Commission  sponsored  by  Carol  & 
Joseph  Reich.  Previn  Sonata  for  Clarinet  and  Piano,  American  premiere:  Maestro 
Previn,  piano.  With  Thomas  Martin,  clarinet,  &  members  of  the  BSO. 

Symphony  Hall  Boston,  Monday  November  14 

www.terezinmusic.org.  email  info@terezinmusic.org;  tel.  857-222-8263 

TEREZIN  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 
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made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  January  1971.  Since  an  August  2000  appearance  at 
Tanglewood,  he  has  been  a  frequent  guest  leading  the  BSO  in  a  wide  range  of  repertoire  both 
at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  also  conducts  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Orchestra.  In  2010-11  his  subscription  appearances  with  the  BSO  included  music  of  Falla, 
Brahms,  Reger,  Liszt,  and  Ravel.  This  past  summer  at  Tanglewood  he  led  both  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  including  an  appearance 
in  the  annual  gala  Tanglewood  on  Parade  concert.  Last  week,  the  first  of  his  two  subscription 
programs  with  the  BSO  this  season  included  music  of  Robert  Schumann  and  Richard  Strauss. 


James  Morris 


Bass-baritone  James  Morris  has  performed  in  virtually  every  international  opera  house  and 
with  the  major  orchestras  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Considered  one  of  the  greatest 
interpreters  of  the  role  of  Wotan  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  Mr.  Morris  is  also  con¬ 
sidered  the  world's  leading  interpreter  of  the  title  role  in  Wagner's  Der  fliegende  Hollander  and 
has  appeared  as  Hans  Sachs  in  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg  in  the  major  houses  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  In  the  2011-12  season,  Mr.  Morris  sings  the  four  villains  in  The  Tales 
of  Hoffmann  at  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  Hans  Sachs's  monologues  from  Die  Meistersinger  von 
Nurnberg  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos,  and  Mo'ise 
in  Rossini's  rarely  heard  Mo'ise  et  Pharaon  with  the  Collegiate  Chorale  at  Carnegie  Hall.  He 
returns  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  another  signature  role,  Scarpia  in  Tosco,  as  well  as 
Ramfis  in  Aida,  the  Commendatore  in  Don  Giovanni,  and  John  Claggart  in  Britten's  Billy  Budd, 
a  role  in  which  he  triumphed  when  the  company  first  brought  the  opera  into  its  repertoire. 

In  the  2010-11  season,  James  Morris  sang  Wagner's  Dutchman  at  Opera  National  de  Paris, 
Reverend  Olin  Blitch  in  Floyd's  Susannah  in  Bilbao,  the  title  role  in  The  Mikado  at  Lyric  Opera 
of  Chicago,  his  role  debut  in  the  title  role  of  Don  Pasquale  at  Washington  National  Opera, 
Frere  Laurent  in  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Scarpia  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  Mahler's  Eighth 
Symphony  under  Daniele  Gatti  with  the  Orchestre  National  de  France.  He  has  sung  all  the 
great  bass-baritone  roles,  including  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  and  Figaro,  such  Verdi  characters 
as  Philip  II  in  Don  Carlo,  Procida  in  /  vespri  Sicilian/',  and  Jacopo  Fiesco  in  Simon  Boccanegra, 
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Mussorgsky's  Boris  Godunov,  the  four  villains  in  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann,  and  Mephistopheles. 
Other  roles  with  which  he  has  been  strongly  identified  include  lago  in  Otello  and  Amonasro 
in  Aida.  On  the  concert  stage,  he  has  performed  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  London's  BBC 
Proms,  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  in  "Pavarotti  Plus"  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall,  and  in  various 
televised  Met  gala  events.  He  has  also  appeared  frequently  in  recital  in  cities  including 
Minneapolis,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  and  at  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires.  His 
extensive  discography  includes  two  complete  Ring  cycles,  as  well  as  other  operas  of  Wagner, 
Offenbach,  Mozart,  Massenet,  Verdi,  and  Gounod.  With  Dame  Joan  Sutherland,  he  has 
recorded  operas  by  Donizetti,  Puccini,  Bellini,  and  Thomas.  Orchestral  recordings  include 
Haydn's  Creation,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  the  Requiems  of  Mozart  and  Faure,  and  arias 
by  Verdi  and  Wagner.  He  earned  a  Grammy  nomination  for  Thomas's  Desire  Under  the  Elms 
and  a  Grammy  for  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Born  and  educated  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  James  Morris  studied  at  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  and  with  Rosa  Ponselle.  He  continued  his  education  at  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Vocal  Arts,  where  he  studied  with  bass  Nicola  Moscona.  James  Morris  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  in  August  2003  at  Tangle- 
wood,  subsequently  singing  in  concert  performances  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio  (as  Don  Fernando) 
with  James  Levine  and  the  BSO  in  March  2007;  Verdi's  Don  Carlo  (as  Philip  II)  with  Levine  and 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  in  July  2007;  Verdi's  Simon  Boccanegra  (as  Fiesco) 
with  Levine  and  the  BSO  in  January  2009,  and  Act  III  of  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg  (as 
Hans  Sachs)  with  Levine  and  the  TMCO  in  July  2009. 


Matthew  DiBattista 

Tenor  Matthew  DiBattista  makes  his  first  appearance  in  BSO  subscription  concerts  this  week; 
he  made  his  BSO  debut  in  the  Opening  Night  concert  of  the  2011  Tanglewood  season,  singing 
the  role  of  Flavio  in  excerpts  from  Bellini's  Norma.  Mr.  DiBattista  has  performed 
on  both  the  operatic  and  concert  stage,  with  such  conductors  as  James  Conlon, 
Charles  Dutoit,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Keith  Lockhart,  and  Robert  Shaw.  In  2010-11  he 
joined  the  roster  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  Romeo  et  Juliette.  Also  last 
season  he  sang  the  Valet  Tenors  in  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann  with  Florida  Grand 
Opera,  Molqi  in  The  Death  of  Klinghoffer  with  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Flute  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  with  Boston  Lyric  Opera,  where  he  had 
previously  appeared  as  Jack  O'Brien  in  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  City  of  Mahagonny 
and  Louis  in  the  North  American  premiere  of  Eotvos's  Angels  in  America.  In 
2011-12  he  will  be  Jasper  Vanderbilt  in  the  world  premiere  of  Kirke  Mechem's 
The  Rivals  with  Skylight  Opera  Theatre  in  Milwaukee.  Solo  appearances  with  orchestra  have 
included  works  by  Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Berlioz,  Schumann,  Rachmaninoff,  Orff,  and  Britten, 
among  others.  Mr.  DiBattista  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he 
appeared  as  soloist  in  Shostakovich's  From  Jewish  Folk  Poetry  and  Kurtag's  What  is  the  word? 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver ;  Conductor 


During  the  BSO's  2011-12  subscription  season  at  Symphony  Hall,  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  joins  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  perform  excerpts  from  Wagner's  Die 
Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg  with  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  in  November,  Mendelssohn's 
Lobgesong  with  Riccardo  Chailly  in  January,  Beethoven's  Misso  Solemnis  with  Kurt  Masur  in 
February,  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem  with  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  and  Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  with  Bernard  Haitink  in  April,  and  Stravinsky's  Symphony  of 
Psalms  and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  in  the  BSO's  closing  subscription  program  in  May, 
also  with  Bernard  Haitink. 

Founded  in  January  1970  when  conductor  John  Oliver  was  named  Director  of  Choral  and 
Vocal  Activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  made  its 
debut  on  April  11  that  year,  in  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  conducting  the  BSO.  Made  up  of  members  who  donate  their  time  and  talent,  and 
formed  originally  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  Boston  University  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  performances  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  the  chorus  originally  numbered 
60  well-trained  Boston-area  singers,  soon  expanded  to  a  complement  of  120  singers,  and  also 
began  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  subscription  season,  as  well  as  in  BSO  performances 
at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall.  Now  numbering  more  than  250  members,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  performs  year-round  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops. 
The  chorus  gave  its  first  overseas  performances  in  December  1994,  touring  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  BSO  to  Hong  Kong  and  Japan.  It  performed  with  the  BSO  in  Europe  under  James 
Levine  in  2007  and  Bernard  Haitink  in  2001,  also  giving  a  cappella  concerts  of  its  own  on  both 
occasions.  In  August  2011,  with  John  Oliver  conducting  and  soloist  Stephanie  Blythe,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  gave  the  world  premiere  of  Alan  Smith's  An  Unknown  Sphere  for 
mezzo-soprano  and  chorus,  commissioned  by  the  BSO  to  mark  the  TFC's  fortieth  anniversary. 

The  chorus's  first  recording  with  the  BSO,  Berlioz's  La  Damnation  de  Faust  with  Seiji  Ozawa, 
received  a  Grammy  nomination  for  Best  Choral  Performance  of  1975.  In  1979  the  ensemble 
received  a  Grammy  nomination  for  its  album  of  a  cappella  20th-century  American  choral 
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music  recorded  at  the  express  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  its  recording  of 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  with  Ozawa  and  the  BSO  was  named  Best  Choral  Recording  by 
Gramophone  magazine.  The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  since  made  dozens  of  recordings 
with  the  BSO  and  Boston  Pops,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  New  World,  Philips,  Nonesuch, 
Telarc,  Sony  Classical,  CBS  Masterworks,  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal,  and  BSO  Classics,  with  James 
Levine,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Bernard  Haitink,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Keith  Lockhart,  and 
John  Williams.  Its  most  recent  recordings  on  BSO  Classics,  all  drawn  from  live  performances, 
include  a  disc  of  a  cappella  music  released  to  mark  the  ensemble's  40th  anniversary  in  2010, 
and,  with  James  Levine  and  the  BSO,  Ravel's  complete  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (a  Grammy-winner 
for  Best  Orchestral  Performance  of  2009),  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem,  and  William 
Bolcom's  Eighth  Symphony  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  a  BSO  125th  Anniversary  Commission 
composed  specifically  for  the  BSO  and  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 

Besides  their  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  members  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
have  performed  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic 
at  Tanglewood  and  at  the  Mann  Music  Center  in  Philadelphia;  participated  in  a  Saito  Kinen 
Festival  production  of  Britten's  Peter  Grimes  under  Seiji  Ozawa  in  Japan,  and  sang  Verdi's 
Requiem  with  Charles  Dutoit  to  help  close  a  month-long  International  Choral  Festival  given  in 
and  around  Toronto.  In  February  1998,  singing  from  the  General  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  chorus  represented  the  United  States  in  the  Opening  Ceremonies  of  the  Winter 
Olympics  when  Seiji  Ozawa  led  six  choruses  on  five  continents,  all  linked  by  satellite,  in 
Beethoven's  Ode  to  Joy.  The  chorus  performed  its  Jordan  Hall  debut  program  at  the  New 
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Handel  Messiah 

December  2—4,  2011  at  Symphony  Hall 


Harry  Christophers,  conductor 

Sarah  Coburn,  soprano 
Lawrence  Zazzo,  countertenor 
Tom  Randle,  tenor 
Tyler  Duncan,  baritone 


“Harry  Christophers  offers 
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England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  May  2004;  had  the  honor  of  singing  at  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy's  funeral;  has  performed  with  the  Boston  Pops  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox  and  Boston 
Celtics,  and  can  also  be  heard  on  the  soundtracks  to  Clint  Eastwood's  Mystic  River,  John 
Sayles's  Silver  City,  and  Steven  Spielberg's  Saving  Private  Ryan. 

TFC  members  regularly  commute  from  the  greater  Boston  area,  western  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine,  and  TFC  alumni  frequently 
return  each  summer  from  as  far  away  as  Florida  and  California  to  sing  with  the  chorus  at 
Tanglewood.  Throughout  its  history,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  established  itself 
as  a  favorite  of  conductors,  soloists,  critics,  and  audiences  alike. 


John  Oliver 


John  Oliver  founded  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  in  1970  and  has  since  prepared  the  TFC 
for  more  than  900  performances,  including  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  Symphony  Hall,  Tanglewood,  Carnegie  Hall,  and  on  tour  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  as  well 
as  with  visiting  orchestras  and  as  a  solo  ensemble.  He  has  had  a  major  impact  on  musical  life 
in  Boston  and  beyond  through  his  work  with  countless  TFC  members,  former  students  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (where  he  taught  for  thirty-two  years),  and  Fellows 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  who  now  perform  with  distinguished  musical  institutions 
throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Oliver's  affiliation  with  the  Boston  Symphony  began  in  1964  when, 
at  twenty-four,  he  prepared  the  Sacred  Heart  Boychoir  of  Roslindale  for  the  BSO's  perform¬ 
ances  and  recording  of  excerpts  from  Berg's  Wozzeck  led  by  Erich  Leinsdorf.  In  1966  he  pre¬ 
pared  the  choir  for  the  BSO's  performances  and  recording  of  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  3,  also 
with  Leinsdorf,  soon  after  which  Leinsdorf  asked  him  to  assist  with  the  choral  and  vocal  music 
program  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  In  1970,  Mr.  Oliver  was  named  Director  of  Vocal 
and  Choral  Activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  founded  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus.  He  has  since  prepared  the  chorus  in  more  than  200  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra, 
as  well  as  dozens  more  a  cappeiia  pieces,  and  for  more  than  forty  commercial  releases  with 
James  Levine,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Bernard  Haitink,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Keith  Lockhart, 
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and  John  Williams.  He  made  his  Boston  Symphony  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in 
August  1985,  led  subscription  concerts  for  the  first  time  in  December  1985,  conducted  the 
orchestra  most  recently  in  July  1998,  and  returned  to  the  BSO  podium  to  open  the  BSO's  final 
Tanglewood  concert  of  2010  with  a  TFC  performance  of  Bach's  motet,  Jesu,  meine  Freude. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 
Mr.  Oliver  has  held  posts  as  conductor  of  the  Framingham  Choral  Society,  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  and  director  of  the  chorus  at  Boston  University,  and  for  many  years  on  the  faculty  of 
MIT,  where  he  was  lecturer  and  then  senior  lecturer  in  music.  While  at  MIT,  he  conducted  the 
MIT  Glee  Club,  Choral  Society,  Chamber  Chorus,  and  Concert  Choir.  In  1977  he  founded  the 
John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  performed  a  wide-ranging  repertoire  encompassing  masterpieces 
by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Stravinsky,  as  well  as  seldom  heard  works  by  Carissimi, 
Bruckner,  Ives,  Martin,  and  Dallapiccola.  With  the  Chorale  he  recorded  two  albums  for  Koch 
International:  the  first  of  works  by  Martin  Amlin,  Elliott  Carter,  William  Thomas  McKinley, 
and  Bright  Sheng,  the  second  of  works  by  Amlin,  Carter,  and  Vincent  Persichetti.  He  and  the 
Chorale  also  recorded  Charles  Ives's  The  Celestial  Country  and  Charles  Loeffler's  Psalm  137  for 
Northeastern  Records,  and  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World  Records.  Mr. 
Oliver's  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  have  included  Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  New 
Japan  Philharmonic  and  Shinsei  Chorus,  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  and  Vaughan  Williams's 
A  Sea  Symphony  with  the  Berkshire  Choral  Institute.  In  May  1999  he  prepared  the  chorus  and 
children's  choir  for  Andre  Previn's  performances  of  Benjamin  Britten's  Spring  Symphony  with 
the  NHK  Symphony  in  Japan;  in  2001-02  he  conducted  the  Carnegie  Hall  Choral  Workshop 
in  preparation  for  Previn's  Carnegie  performance  of  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  2011,  John  Oliver  will  make  his  debut  with  the  Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra  conducting 
performances  of  Handel's  Messiah. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver ;  Conductor 


(Excerpts  from  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg  ,  November  3,  4,  and  5,  2011) 

In  the  following  list,  5  denotes  membership  of  40  years  *  denotes  membership  of  35-39  years, 
and  8  denotes  membership  of  25-34  years. 

SOPRANOS 

Carol  Amaya  •  Margaret  Batista  •  Michele  Bergonzi 8  •  Aimee  Birnbaum  •  Joy  Emerson  Brewer  • 
Jeni  Lynn  Cameron  •  Lorenzee  Cole8  •  Emilia  DiCola  •  Hailey  Fuqua  •  Karen  Ginsburg  • 

Carrie  Louise  Hammond  •  Bronwen  Haydock  •  Kathy  Ho  •  Eileen  Huang  • 

Polina  Dimitrova  Kehayova  •  Carrie  Kenney  •  Donna  Kim  •  Leslie  A.  Leedberg  • 

Barbara  Abramoff  Levy5  •  Farah  Darliette  Lewis  •  Judy  Lim  •  Heather  O'Connor  •  Katie  Oliver  • 
Jaylyn  Olivo  •  Laurie  Stewart  Often  •  Livia  M.  Racz  •  Adi  Rule  •  Melanie  Salisbury  • 

Yayra  Sanchez  •  Johanna  Schlegel  •  Joan  P.  Sherman5 

MEZZO-SOPRANOS 

Virginia  Bailey  •  Betty  Blanchard  Blume  •  Lauren  A.  Boice  •  Janet  Casey  •  Abbe  Dalton  Clark  • 

Sarah  Cohan  •  Kathryn  DerMarderosian  •  Diane  Droste  •  Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann  • 

Paula  Folkman8  •  Debra  Swartz  Foote  •  Dorrie  Freedman  *  •  Irene  Gilbride8  •  Mara  Goldberg  • 
Rachel  K.  Hallenbeck  •  Julie  Hausmann  •  Betty  Jenkins  •  Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern8  •  Yoo-Kyung  Kim  • 
Annie  Lee  •  Gale  Tolman  Livingston8  •  Kristen  McEntee  •  Louise-Marie  Mennier  •  Fumiko  Ohara8  • 
Kathleen  Hunkele  Schardin  •  Ada  Park  Snider8  •  Julie  Steinhilber 8  •  Lelia  Tenreyro-Viana  • 

Michele  C.  Truhe  •  Cindy  M.  Vredeveld  •  Christina  Lillian  Wallace  •  Sara  Weaver 

TENORS 

Armen  Babikyan  •  John  C.  Barr8  •  Felix  M.  Caraballo  •  Jiahao  Chen  •  Stephen  Chrzan  • 

Andrew  Crain  •  Sean  Dillon  •  Ron  Efromson  •  Keith  Erskine  •  Len  Giambrone  •  James  E.  Gleason  • 
Leon  Grande  •  J.  Stephen  Groff8  •  Stanley  G.  Hudson8  •  Timothy  0.  Jarrett  •  James  R.  Kauffman8  • 
Carl  Kraenzel  •  Lance  Levine  •  Dane  Lighthart  •  Ronald  Lloyd  •  Henry  Lussier  *  •  Mark  Mulligan  • 
Dwight  E.  Porter8  •  Guy  F.  Pugh  •  David  L.  Raish8  •  Arend  Sluis  •  Peter  L.  Smith  •  Leslie  Tay  • 

Hyun  Yong  Woo 

BASSES 

Nicholas  Altenbernd  •  Nathan  Black  •  Daniel  E.  Brooks®  •  Matthew  Collins  •  Arthur  M.  Dunlap  • 
Michel  Epsztein  •  Jim  Gordon  •  Jay  S.  Gregory8  •  Mark  L.  Haberman8  •  David  M.  Kilroy  • 

G.P.  Paul  Kowal  •  Bruce  Kozuma  •  Ryan  M.  Landry  •  Nathan  Lofton  •  Christopher  T.  Loschen  • 
James  Mangan  •  Eryk  P.  Nielsen  •  Stephen  H.  Owades 5  •  William  Brian  Parker  ■  Donald  R.  Peck  • 
Michael  Prichard  •  Bradley  Putnam  •  Sebastian  Remi  •  Jonathan  Saxton  •  Charles  F.  Schmidt  • 

Karl  Josef  Schoellkopf  •  Matthew  Stansfield  •  Jayme  Stayer  •  Scott  Street  •  Samuel  Truesdell  • 
Bradley  Turner  •  Peter  J.  Wender  *  •  Carl  T.  Wrubel 

Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus  Manager 
Martin  Amlin,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
Matthew  A.  Larson,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
Ariane  A  Frank,  Language  Coach 
Livia  M.  Racz,  Language  Coach 
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NEC  faculty  and  students  host  over  900  concerts  a  year  in  world-renowned 
Jordan  Hall.  That’s  superb  classical,  jazz  and  world  music,  for  free. 

What  are  you  waiting  for? 


NEW 

ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY 

necmusic.edu/concerts 


Welcome  Home! 

Bob  and  Carol  Henderson,  Fox  Hill  Village  residents 

N„  matter  how  long  their 
absence,  each  time  the  Hendersons 
return  home  from  their  world 
travels  or  visiting  their  homes  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Florida, 
they  feel  truly  welcomed  by  the 
friendly  residents  and  loyal  staff 
of  Fox  Hill  Village.  Bob,  the 
former  CEO  of  ITEK,  and  Carol, 
mother  of  four  sons,  appreciate 
the  availability  of  onsite  cultural 
activities  like  college  courses, 
movies,  lectures,  and  concerts, 
the  convenient  fitness  center, 
and  dependable  security  that 
means  worry-free  travel.  Passionate  supporters  of  the  arts,  Bob  is  an  Honorary  Trustee  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  MFA  and  Carol  is  a  Life  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  an  Overseer  of  the  BSO.  Both  love  living  so  close  to  Boston  making  it  a  breeze  to  attend 
functions  in  the  city  yet  leave  time  to  cheer  at  their  grandsons’  football  games  in  Dedham  on  the 
same  day! 

Superb  options  in  dining,  distinguished  floor  plans,  Mass  General  associated  Wellness  Clinic, 
and  most  importantly,  the  flexibility  and  the  accommodation  afforded  by  resident  ownership 
and  management,  help  rate  Fox  Hill  Village  highest  in  resident  satisfaction. 

Like  Bob  and  Carol,  come  and  experience  for  yourself  the  incomparable  elegance  of  Fox  Hill 
Village,  New  England’s  premiere  retirement  community. 


To  learn  more,  call  us  at  7 81-329-4433  or  visit  us  on  the  web  at: 

www.foxhillvillage.com 

Developed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


Fox  Hill  Village 
at  Westwood 


10  Longwood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090  (781)  329-4433  (Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 


The  Great  Benefactors 


In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running 
a  great  orchestra.  From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits 
with  personal  contributions  that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  honors  each  of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is 
$1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great  Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please 
contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving, 
at  617-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 


TEN  MILLION  AND  ABOVE 

Julian  Cohen  t  ■  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation  • 

Maria  and  Ray  Stata  •  Anonymous 

SEVEN  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

FIVE  MILLION 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation  • 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  ■  EMC  Corporation  • 

Germeshausen  Foundation  ■  NEC  Corporation  •  Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  • 
UBS  ■  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

TWO  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mary  and  J.P.  Barger  ■  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell  • 
Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost&  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  •  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and 
Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  •  Jane  and  Jack  t  Fitzpatrick  • 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon  •  Susan  Morse  Hilles  +  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation  • 

The  Kresge  Foundation  •  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  •  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  +  •  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  t  • 

Samantha  and  John  Williams  •  Anonymous  (2) 
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ONE  MILLION 

American  Airlines  •  Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  ■ 
AT&T  •  Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  William  I.  Bernell  t  •  Roberta  and  George  Berry  • 
BNY  Mellon  ■  Lorraine  D.  and  Alan  S.  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne  • 

Chiles  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  ■ 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  •  William  F.  Connell  +  and  Family  • 

Country  Curtains  ■  Diddy  and  John  Cullinane  •  Edith  L.  and  Lewis  S.  Dabney  • 

Elisabeth  K.  and  Stanton  W.  Davis  t  •  Mary  Deland  R.  de  Beaumont  t  • 

Elizabeth  B.  Ely  t  ■  Nancy  S.  t  and  John  P.  Eustis  II  ■  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  • 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  t  •  The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  •  Marie  L.  Gillet  t  • 

Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon  •  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  t  ■  Francis  Lee  Higginson  t  ■ 

Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  t  ■  Edith  C.  Howie  t  •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  ■ 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services  •  Muriel  E.  and  Richard  L.  t  Kaye  ■ 

Nancy  D.  and  George  H.  t  Kidder  ■  Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  t  Krentzman  ■ 

Liz  and  George  Krupp  •  Barbara  and  Bill  t  Leith  ■  Vera  M.  and  John  D.  MacDonald  +  • 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  • 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  ■  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  •  Kate  and  Al  Merck  • 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone  • 
Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation  •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Mary  S.  Newman  •  Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland  • 

Mr.  +  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga  ■  P&G  Gillette  •  Carol  and  Joe  Reich  ■ 

Mary  G.  and  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  +  •  Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  • 

Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Wilhemina  C.  (Hannaford)  Sandwen  +  • 

Hannah  H.  t  and  Dr.  Raymond  Schneider  •  Carl  Schoenhof  Family  • 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  •  Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  •  Miriam  Shaw  Fund  ■ 

Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  • 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  •  State  Street  Corporation  ■  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  • 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  t  •  Caroline  and  James  Taylor  • 

Diana  0.  Tottenham  ■  The  Wallace  Foundation  •  Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation  • 

Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  • 

Helen  and  Josef  Zimbler  t  •  Anonymous  (9) 
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GOURMETCATERERS  COM  •  617.638.9245 

BOSTON  GOURMET.  A  PARTNERSHIP  OF  GOURMET  CATERERS  AND  CENTERPLATE  IS  THE  EXCLUSIVE  CATERER  FOR  THE  BOSTON  SYM 


3th  Gelsthorpe 
ntfolio  Manager 


Knowing  wealth. 


Adrienne  Silbermann,  CFA 
Portfolio  Manager 


Knowing  you 


The  more  you  get  to  know  us,  the  more  you’ll  know 
why  the  bond  we  have  with  our  clients  is  so  long-lasting. 
It’s  because  we  create  deep  and  trusting  relationships 
with  each  client. 


After  all,  we’ve  been  right  here  in  the  heart  of  Boston 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  personally  guiding  generations 
of  New  Englanders  with  conservative,  yet  forward 
thinking,  investment  management  advice  and  sophisticated 
tax,  trust  and  estate  planning. 

If  you’re  attracted  to  the  true  value  of  an  individual 
relationship  with  highly  personalized  service,  please 
call  Jay  Emmons,  President  at  6 1 7-557-9800. 

At  Welch  &  Forbes,  we  know  wealth.  And  we  know  you. 
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Welch  &  Forbes  llc 


45  School  Street,  Old  City  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02 1 08 
T:  6 1 7.523. 1 635  |  www.welchforbes.corn 


WE  SALUTE 

the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  Rich  History 
of  Enhancing  Lives. 


We  Look  Forward  to  Doing  the  Same  for  Boston-Area  Seniors 


Waterstone  at  Wellesley, 
Retirement  Living  for 
Independent  Seniors. 
Opening  Spring  2012. 

Distinctive  Culture.  Active  Lifestyle. 

83  Apartments  of  Distinction. 

Five-Star  Amenities.  Concierge  Service. 
Gourmet,  Chef-Inspired  Dining. 

Indoor  Pool.  Pub. 

Heated  Parking  Garage. 

Salon  &  Spa. 


Now  accepting  reservations  for  membership 
in  Club  27,  our  exclusive  founders  group  where 
members  enjoy  pre-construction  pricing,  best 
apartment  choices  and  special  incentives. 


www.WaterstoneAtWellesley.com 


Visit  our  Welcome  Center 
for  a  preview  of  the 
exclusive  senior  lifestyle  at 
40  Washington  Street  in 
Wellesley. 


WATERSTONE 

AT  WELLESLEY 

781.236.3448 

27  Washington  Street,  Wellesley 


Administration 


Mark  Volpe,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Director,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Edward  H.  Linde  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Director,  endowed  by 

Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noltemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development-Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  We  1 1  ba  urn,  Orchestra  Manager 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ARTISTIC 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  •  Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  • 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  •  Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •  Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/PRODUCTION 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

H.R.  Costa,  Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant 
Stage  Manager  •  Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •  Leah  Monder,  Production 
Manager  •  John  Morin,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus 
Manager 

BOSTON  POPS 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  •  Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 
Planning  •  Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services/Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  •  Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  ■  Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  •  Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •  Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •  Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  •  David  Kelts,  Staff 
Accountant  •  Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  •  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •  Nia  Patterson, 
Accounts  Payable  Assistant  •  Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  •  Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  ■ 
Teresa  Wang,  Staff  Accountant  •  Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 
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Bonhams 
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Are  you  wearing 
your  jewelry 
or  just  insuring  it? 


If  you  are  paying  high 
insurance  premiums  and 
not  wearing  your  jewelry, 
you  may  wish  to  sell  at 
auction. 

A  ruby  and  diamond 
brooch.  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels 
Sold  for  $87,840 


Bonhams  jewelry  specialists 
will  be  in  the  Boston  area  to 
offer  complimentary  auction 
estimates  with  a  view  to 
selling  in  New  York  auctions. 

+  1  617  742  0909 
amy.corcoran@bonhams.com 


International  Auctioneers  and  Appraisers  -  bonhams.com/boston 

©201 1  Bonhams  Auctioneers  Corp.  All  rights  reserved.  MA  Auctioneers  License  Nos.  2656,  2712 
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It's  retirement  in 
perfect  harmony. 


Call  1-800-819-3730  for  your  free  brochure  today. 


North  Shore 


Brooksby  Village 

Linden  Ponds  South  Shore 

EricksonLiving.com 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  •  Susan  Grosel,  Director  of  Annual  Funds  •  Nina  Jung,  Director 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •  Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government 
Relations  •  John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  •  Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of 
Development  Communications  •  Mary  E.  Thomson,  Director  of  Corporate  Initiatives  • 

Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  •  Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 
Giving  •  Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  •  Amanda  Bedford,  Data  Project  Coordinator  • 

Dulce  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Hostess  •  Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  • 

Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  •  Diane  Cataudella,  Associate  Director  of  Donor  Relations  • 

Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •  Emily  Diaz,  Donor  Information  and  Data 
Coordinator  •  Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  •  David  Grant,  Development 
Operations  Manager  •  Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  James  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of 
Telephone  Outreach  •  Jennifer  Johnston,  Graphic  Designer  •  Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of  Direct 
Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  •  Dominic  Margaglione,  Donor  Ticketing  Associate  • 

Anne  McGuire,  Donor  Acknowledgment  Writer  and  Coordinator  •  Jill  Ng,  Senior  Major  and  Planned 
Giving  Officer  •  Suzanne  Page,  Associate  Director  for  Board  Relations  •  Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development 
Events  and  Volunteer  Services  Coordinator  •  Emily  Reeves,  Assistant  Manager  of  Planned  Giving  • 

Amanda  Roosevelt,  Executive  Assistant  •  Laura  Sancken,  Assistant  Manager  of  Development  Events  and 
Volunteer  Services  •  Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Major  Gifts  and  Campaign  Advisor  •  Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of 
Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Yong-Hee  Silver,  Major  Gifts  Officer  ■  Erin  Simmons,  Major 
Gifts  Coordinator  •  Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator,  Friends  Program  •  Thayer  Surette, 
Corporate  Giving  Coordinator  •  Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Research 

EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •  Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 
Community  Programs  •  Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  • 

Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 

FACILITIES 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

symphony  hall  operations  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  •  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 

Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  •  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  •  Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

maintenance  services  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  •  Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  •  Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  ■  Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  •  Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  •  Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter  • 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician  environmental  services  Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  • 

Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian  •  Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 

Custodian  •  Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  •  Errol  Smart,  Custodian  •  Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 
Custodian 

tanglewood  operations  Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood  Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T.  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  •  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Fallyn  Girard,  Tanglewood 
Facilities  Coordinator  •  Robert  Casey,  Painter  •  Stephen  Curley,  Crew  •  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic  • 
Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  •  Bruce  Huber,  Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager  •  Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter  • 

Kathleen  Sambuco,  Associate  Director  of  Human  Resources 
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IN  LINCOLN 
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(781)  259-0800 

www.Grovesinlincoln.org 
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One  Harvest  Circle  •  Lincoln,  MA  01773 
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INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cordero,  Manager  of  User  Support  ■  Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  •  Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •  Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •  David  Tucker,  Infrastructure  Systems 
Manager  •  Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support  Specialist  •  Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  •  Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 

PUBLICATIONS 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Editorial  •  Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Production  and  Advertising 

SALES,  SUBSCRIPTION,  AND  MARKETING 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  ■  Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •  Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •  Roberta  Kennedy, 

Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  •  Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •  Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  •  Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  •  Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •  Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •  Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  •  Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  of  E-Commerce  and  New  Media  • 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  SymphonyCharge  •  Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator/Subscriptions  Associate  •  Susan  Coombs,  SymphonyCharge  Coordinator  •  Jonathan  Doyle, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  • 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •  Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office  and 
Social  Media  Manager  •  Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate  Subscriptions  Manager  •  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales 
Manager  •  Richard  Mahoney,  Director,  Boston  Business  Partners  •  Christina  Malanga,  Subscriptions 
Associate  •  Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •  Maria  McNeil,  SymphonyCharge 
Representative  •  Jeffrey  Meyer,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce 
Marketing  Analyst  •  Allegra  Murray,  Assistant  Manager,  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Doreen  Reis, 
Advertising  Manager  ■  Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  •  Robert  Sistare,  Subscriptions 
Representative  •  Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  •  Himanshu  Vakil,  Web  Application  Lead  ■  Amanda  Warren, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Senior  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsor  Relations 
box  office  David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  •  Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 
box  office  representatives  Mary  J.  Broussard  •  Arthur  Ryan 

event  services  Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •  Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue  Rentals 
and  Events  Administration  •  Luciano  Silva,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Peter  Grimm,  Tanglewood  Special  Projects  Manager  •  Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  ■ 
Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest  Artists  •  Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director  for 
Student  Affairs  •  Gary  Wallen,  Manager  of  Production  and  Scheduling 
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The  BSO  is  pleased  to  continue  its  program  book  re-use  initiative  as  part 
of  the  process  of  increasing  its  recycling  and  eco-friendly  efforts.  We  are  also 
studying  the  best  approaches  for  alternative  and  more  efficient  energy 
systems  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  fossil  fuels. 


If  you  Would  like  your  program  book  to  be  re-used,  please  choose  fror 

the  following: 
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i)  Return  your  unwanted  clean  program  book  to 
an  usher  following  the  performance. 


2)  Leave  your  program  book  on  your  seat. 


3)  Return  your  clean  program  book  to  the  program 
holders  located  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Huntington  Avenue  entrances. 


Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  the  BSO  more  green! 


Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Chair,  Aaron  J.  Nurick 

Chair-Elect  and  Vice-Chair,  Boston  Charles  W.  Jack 
Vice-Chair,  Tanglewood  Howard  Arkans 
Secretary  Audley  H.  Fuller 

Co-chairs,  Boston 

Mary  C.  Gregorio  •  Ellen  W.  Mayo  •  Natalie  Slater 
Co-Chairs,  Tanglewood 

Roberta  Cohn  •  Augusta  Leibowitz  •  Alexandra  Warshaw 
Liaisons,  Tanglewood 

Ushers,  Judy  Slotnick  •  Glass  Houses,  Ken  Singer 

BOSTON  PROJECT  LEADS  AND  LIAISONS  2011-12 

Cafe  Flowers,  Stephanie  Henry  and  Kevin  Montague  •  Chamber  Music  Series,  Joan  Carlton  and 
Adele  Sheinfield  •  Computer  and  Office  Support,  Helen  Adelman  and  Gerald  Dreher  •  Flower 
Decorating,  Linda  Clarke  •  Membership  Table/Hall  Greeters,  Elle  Driska  •  Instrument  Playground, 
Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  •  Mailings,  Mandy  Loutrel  •  Newsletter,  Judith  Duffy  •  Recruitment/ 
Retention/Reward,  Gerald  Dreher  •  Symphony  Shop,  Karen  Brown  ■  Tour  Guides,  Richard  Dixon 


Sunday,  November  20,  2011,  3  p.m. 

Concord  Academy  Performing  Arts  Center,  166  Main  Street,  Concord 


Christopher  O’Riley, piano  and  Wendy  Putnam,  violin 


•  Sonata  in  A  Major,  Op.  13,  for  Violin  and  Piano  by  Gabriel  Faure 

•  Don  Juan  Fantasy  by  Franz  Liszt 

•  Sonata  No.  3  in  D  Minor,  Op.  108,  for  Violin  and  Piano  by  Johannes  Brahms 


Season  sponsored  by 

/\  Middlesex 
Savings  Bank 


For  tickets  &  information, 
(978)  371-9667  or 
www.concordchambermusic.org 


masscu  lturalcauncil.org 


This  project  is  supported  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the. Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency 
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Next  Program 


Thursday,  November  10,  8pm 
Friday,  November  11,  7pm 

(Underscore  Friday  concert  including  comments  from  the  stage; 
note  early  start  time  of  7pm) 

Saturday,  November  12,  8pm 

MYUNG-WHUN  CHUNG  conducting 

WEBER  OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "DER  FREISCHUTZ" 

BARBER  CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA,  OPUS  38 

Allegro  appassionato 

Canzone 

Allegro  molto 

GARRICK  OHLSSON 

{INTERMISSION} 

TCHAIKOVSKY  SYMPHONY  NO.  6  IN  B  MINOR,  OPUS  74,  "PATHETIQUE" 

Adagio— Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Adagio  lamentoso— Andante 


Korean-born  conductor  Myung-Whun  Chung,  music  director  of  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique 
de  Radio  France  and  principal  conductor  of  the  Seoul  Philharmonic,  returns  to  the  BSO  podium 
for  the  first  time  since  1996.  He  is  joined  by  the  estimable  American  pianist  Garrick  Ohlsson 
for  Samuel  Barber's  robust  Piano  Concerto,  a  work  premiered  by  the  BSO  in  September  1962 
at  Lincoln  Center  and  which  won  Barber  his  second  Pulitzer  Prize.  The  overture  to  the  proto- 
Romantic  German  composer  Carl  Maria  von  Weber’s  opera  Der  Freischutz  opens  the  program 
with  dramatic  power.  Tchaikovsky's  masterful  and  emotionally  turbulent  Symphony  No.  6, 
premiered  just  nine  days  before  his  death,  is  full  of  intensely  beautiful  music,  ending  with  a 
slow,  deeply  dramatic,  and  emotionally  poignant  finale. 
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Coming  Concerts... 


PRE-CONCERT  TALKS:  The  BSO  offers  free  half-hour  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  prior  to  all  of  the 
orchestra's  Open  Rehearsals  and  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts.  Free  to  all  ticket  holders, 
the  talks  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  before  the  Thursday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  at  6:30  p.m.  before  the 
Wednesday-night  Open  Rehearsals,  and  12:15  p.m.  before  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts. 


Thursday  'B'  November  10,  8-10:05 

Underscore  Friday  November  11,  7-9:15 
(includes  comments  from  the  stage) 

Saturday  'B'  November  12,  8-10:05 

MYUNG-WHUN  CHUNG,  conductor 
GARRICK  OHLSSON,  piano 

WEBER  Overture  to  Der  Freischutz 

barber  Piano  Concerto 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  6,  Pathetique 


Thursday  'C  November  17,  8-10:15 

Saturday  'B'  November  19,  8-10:15 

Tuesday  'C'  November  22,  8-10:15 

LUDOVIC  MORLOT,  conductor 
RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 
ELIZABETH  ROWE,  flute 

BERLIOZ  Roman  Carnival  Overture 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C, 

K.503 

carter  Flute  Concerto 

BARTOK  Suite  from  The  Miraculous 

Mandarin 


Friday  'A'  November  25, 1:30-3:50 

Saturday  A  November  26,  8-10:20 

Tuesday  'B'  November  29,  8-10:20 

LUDOVIC  MORLOT,  conductor 

HARBISON  Symphony  No.  4 

ravel  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  Suite  No.  2 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 


Thursday,  December  1, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  'D'  December  1,  8-9:55 

Friday  'B'  December  2, 1:30-3:25 

Saturday  'B'  December  3,  8-9:55 

JIRI  BELOHLAVEK,  conductor 
JONATHAN  BISS,  piano 
SASHA  COOKE,  mezzo-soprano 
GERALD  FINLEY,  baritone 

HARBISON  Symphony  No.  5  for  Baritone, 

Mezzo-soprano,  and  Orchestra 
BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 

BEETHOVEN  Leonore  Overture  No.  3 


massculturalcouncil.org  Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season  are  available  at  the 
Symphony  Hall  box  office,  online  at  bso.org,  or  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200  or  toll-free 
at  (888)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (Saturday  from  12  noon  to  6  p.m.).  Please 
note  that  there  is  a  $6.25  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 


WEEK  6  COMING  CONCERTS 
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Symphony  Hall  Exit  Plan 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


Follow  any  lighted  exit  sign  to  street. 
Do  not  use  elevators. 

Walk,  do  not  run. 


HIGGINSON  ROOM 


HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  III ------  . S=T1  COHEN  WING 


Symphony  Hall  Information 


For  Symphony  Hall  concert  and  ticket  information,  call  (617)  266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program 
information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  visit  bso.org,  or  write  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  BSO’s  web  site  (bso.org)  provides  information  on  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly.  In  addition,  tickets  for  BSO  concerts  can  be  purchased  online  through  a 
secure  credit  card  transaction. 

The  Eunice  S.  and  Julian  Cohen  Wing,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

In  the  event  of  a  building  emergency,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announcement  from  the  stage.  Should  the 
building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest  door  (see  map  on  opposite  page),  or  according  to 
instructions. 

For  Symphony  Hall  rental  information,  call  (617)  638-9241,  or  write  the  Director  of  Event  Administration, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  Box  Office  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (12  noon  until  6  p.m.  on  Saturday). 

On  concert  evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  a  half-hour  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  12  noon  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or 
evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  most 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or 
through  SymphonyCharge. 

To  purchase  BSO  Tickets:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  Diners  Club,  Discover,  a  personal  check,  and  cash 
are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then 
send  payment  by  check,  call  "SymphonyCharge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  (12  noon  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday).  Outside  the  617  area  code,  phone  1-888-266-1200.  As  noted  above,  tickets 
can  also  be  purchased  online.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of  $6.25  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 

Group  Sales:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of 
twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment 
options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345  or  (800)  933-4255. 

For  patrons  with  disabilities,  elevator  access  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  at  both  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Cohen  Wing  entrances.  An  access  service  center,  large  print  programs,  and  accessible  restrooms  are  avail¬ 
able  inside  the  Cohen  Wing.  For  more  information,  call  the  Access  Services  Administrator  line  at  (617)  638-9431 
or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289. 

Those  arriving  late  or  returning  to  their  seats  will  be  seated  by  the  patron  service  staff  only  during  a  convenient 
pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  need  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  pro¬ 
gram  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

In  consideration  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  four  years  old  or  younger  will  not  be  admitted  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

Ticket  Resale:  If  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket, 
you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492  during  business  hours,  or  (617)  638- 
9426  up  to  one  hour  before  the  concert.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 


available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

Rush  Seats:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  in  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the 
Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $9  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  on 
Fridays  as  of  10  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as  of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  avail-  | 
able  for  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

Please  note  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  anywhere  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Camera  and  recording  equipment  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during  concerts. 

Lost  and  found  is  located  at  the  security  desk  at  the  stage  door  to  Symphony  Hall  on  St.  Stephen  Street. 

First  aid  facilities  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
names  and  seat  locations  at  the  Cohen  Wing  entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Parking:  The  Symphony  Garage,  Prudential  Center  Garage,  and  Copley  Place  Garage  offer  discounted  parking 
to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket  stub  for  evening  performances.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  ; 
benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

Elevators  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of 
Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Ladies'  rooms  are  located  on  both  main  corridors  of  the  orchestra  level,  as  well  as  at  both  ends  of  the  first  bal¬ 
cony,  audience-left,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Men's  rooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room  near  the  elevator;  on 
the  first-balcony  level,  also  audience-right  near  the  elevator,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room;  and  in  the  Cohen 
Wing. 

Coatrooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot- 
Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  Please  note  that  the  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other 
property  of  patrons. 

Lounges  and  Bar  Service:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  J 
the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  noon,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time.  Drink 
coupons  may  be  purchased  in  advance  online  or  through  SymphonyCharge  for  all  performances. 

Boston  Symphony  Broadcasts:  Saturday-evening  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  ] 
in  the  Boston  area  by  99.5  All-Classical. 

BSO  Friends:  The  Friends  are  donors  who  contribute  $75  or  more  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Funds. 
For  information,  please  call  the  Friends  of  the  BSO  Office  at  (617)  638-9276  or  e-mail  friendsofthebso@bso.org. 

If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  inform  us  by  sending  your  new  and  old 
addresses  to  Friends  of  the  BSO,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  your  patron  number  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

Business  for  BSO  The  BSO  Business  Partners  program  makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Beranek  Robm  reception  lounge,  two-for-one  ticket  pricing,  and  advance  ticket  ordering.  For  further  information,  « 
please  call  the  BSO  Business  Partners  Officevat  (617)  638-9277  or  e-mail  rmahoney@bso.org. 

The  Symphony  Shop  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  is  open 
Thursday  and  Saturday  from  3  to  6  p.m.,  and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances,  including  Open  Rehearsals,  I 
through  intermission.  The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings,  and  unique  gift  items.  The  Shop 
also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  ! 
available  online  at  bso.org  and,  during  concert  hours,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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I M  PACT 

THROUGH  SPECIALIZATION 

Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management  consulting  firm  that 
combines  deep  industry  knowledge  with  specialized  expertise  in 
strategy,  operations,  risk  management,  organizational  transformation, 
and  leadership  development.  Visit  us  at  www.oliverwyman.com. 


►  k  MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 

COMPANIES 


Are  you  missing  one  or  more  teeth? 

If  you  are  missing  one  or  more  teeth,  then  you  are  a 
candidate  for  a  dental  implant.  Dental  implants  will 
allow  you  to  smile,  speak,  and  eat  with  confidence 
and  comfort.  At  the  Implant  Dentistry  Centre  we  offer 
Bicon  SHORT®  Implants,  which  most  often  avoid 
the  need  for  bone  grafting.  We  are  conveniently 
located  on  the  Arborway  between  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  Please  visit  our 
website  for  more  information. 

DENTAL  IMPLANTS  ORAL  SURGERY  PERIODONTICS  PROSTHODONTICS 


IMPLANT  DENTISTRY  CENTRE 
501  Arborway  ■  Boston,  M A  02130 
tel  (617)  524-3900  -  fax  (617)  390-0043 

www.idcboston.com 
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Seiji  Ozawa  Music  Director  Laureate 
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Welch  &  Forbes  llc 


45  School  Street,  Old  City  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02 1 08 
T:  6 1 7.523. 1 635  |  www.welchforbes.com 


After  all,  we’ve  been  right  here  in  the  heart  of  Boston 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  personally  guiding  generations 
of  New  Englanders  with  conservative,  yet  forward 
thinking,  investment  management  advice  and  sophisticated 
tax,  trust  and  estate  planning. 

If  you’re  attracted  to  the  true  value  of  an  individual 
relationship  with  highly  personalized  service,  please 
call  Jay  Emmons,  President  at  6 1 7-557-9800. 

At  Welch  &  Forbes,  we  know  wealth.  And  we  know  you. 


The  more  you  get  to  know  us,  the  more  you’ll  know 
why  the  bond  we  have  with  our  clients  is  so  long-lasting. 
It’s  because  we  create  deep  and  trusting  relationships 
with  each  client. 


BERNARD  HAITINK,  LACROIX  FAMILY  FUND  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS, 
ENDOWED  IN  PERPETUITY 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 


ljist  season,  2011-2012 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Edmund  Kelly,  Chairman  ■  Paul  Buttenwieser,  Vice-Chairman  •  Diddy  Cullinane,  Vice-Chairman  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay,  Vice-Chairman  •  Robert  P.  O'Block,  Vice-Chairman  •  Roger  T.  Servison,  Vice-Chairman  • 
Stephen  R.  Weber,  Vice-Chairman  •  Vincent  M.  O'Reilly,  Treasurer 

William  F.  Achtmeyer  •  George  D.  Behrakis  •  Alan  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  •  Samuel  B.  Bruskin  • 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  ex-officio  ■  Eric  D.  Collins  •  Cynthia  Curme  •  Alan  J.  Dworsky  •  William  R.  Elfers  • 
Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  •  Michael  Gordon  •  Brent  L.  Henry  •  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr.  •  Joyce  G.  Linde  • 

John  M.  Loder  ■  Carmine  A.  Martignetti  •  Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D.  •  Aaron  J.  Nurick,  ex-officio  • 

Susan  W.  Paine  •  Peter  Palandjian,  ex-officio  ■  Carol  Reich  •  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Arthur  I.  Segel  • 
Thomas  G.  Sternberg  •  Theresa  M.  Stone  •  Caroline  Taylor  •  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  Robert  C.  Winters 

LIFE  TRUSTEES 

Vernon  R.  Alden  •  Harlan  E.  Anderson  •  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  •  J.P.  Barger  •  Leo  L.  Beranek  ■ 

Deborah  Davis  Berman  •  Peter  A.  Brooke  •  Helene  R.  Cahners  •  James  F.  Cleary  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  • 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.  •  Nina  L.  Doggett  ■  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  • 

Dean  W.  Freed  •  Thelma  E.  Goldberg  •  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman  •  George  Krupp  •  Mrs.  Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 
Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Richard  P.  Morse  •  David  Mugar  •  Mary  S.  Newman  •  William  J.  Poorvu  • 

Irving  W.  Rabb'i'  •  Peter  C.  Read  •  Richard  A.  Smith  •  Ray  Stata  •  John  Hoyt  Stookey  • 

Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr.  •  John  L.  Thorndike  •  Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 
t  Deceased 

OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director  •  Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer  • 

Suzanne  Page,  Clerk  of  the  Board 

BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  Co-Chairman  •  Peter  Palandjian,  Co-Chairman  •  Noubar  Afeyan  • 

David  Altshuler  •  Diane  M.  Austin  •  Judith  W.  Barr  •  Lucille  M.  Batal  •  Linda  J.L.  Becker  •  Paul  Berz  • 

James  L.  Bildner  •  Mark  G.  Borden  •  Partha  Bose  •  Anne  F.  Brooke  •  Stephen  H.  Brown  • 

Gregory  E.  Bulger  •  Joanne  Burke  •  Ronald  G.  Casty  •  Richard  E.  Cavanagh  •  Carol  Feinberg  Cohen  • 
Richard  F.  Connolly,  Jr.  ■  Charles  C.  Cooney  •  Ranny  Cooper  •  James  C.  Curvey  •  Gene  D.  Dahmen  • 
Jonathan  G.  Davis  •  Paul  F.  Deninger  •  Ronald  F.  Dixon  •  Ronald  M.  Druker  •  Alan  Dynner  • 

Philip  J.  Edmundson  •  Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  •  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Joseph  F.  Fallon  •  Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr.  • 

Peter  Fiedler  •  Judy  Moss  Feingold  •  Steven  S.  Fischman  •  John  F.  Fish  •  Sanford  Fisher  • 

Jennifer  Mugar  Flaherty  •  Robert  Gallery  •  Levi  A.  Garraway  •  Robert  P.  Gittens  •  Robert  R.  Glauber  • 
Stuart  Hirshfield  •  Susan  Hockfield  •  Lawrence  S.  Horn  •  Jill  Hornor  •  William  W.  Hunt  • 

Valerie  Hyman  •  Everett  L.  Jassy  •  Stephen  J.  Jerome  •  Darlene  Luccio  Jordan,  Esq.  •  Paul  L.  Joskow  • 

Stephen  R.  Karp  •  Robert  Kleinberg  ■  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.  •  Faria  H.  Krentzman  •  Peter  E.  Lacaillade  • 
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UBURBAN  SERENITY. 

Just  minutes  from  Boston. 


- - w - 

AT  BELMONT  HILL 


Belmont,  MA 


Superlative  2-  and  3-bedroom 
townhomes.  Surrounded  by  nature, 
yet  just  minutes  from  Boston. 


617-489-4898 

www.TheWoodlandsAtBelmontHill.com 

Proudly  presented  by  Northland  Residential  Corporation, 

New  England’s  premier  developer  of  extraordinary  properties. 
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Charles  Larkin  ■  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  •  Nancy  K.  Lubin  •  Jay  Marks  •  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall  • 

Linda  A.  Mason  •  Robert  D.  Matthews,  Jr.  •  C.  Ann  Merrifield  •  Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.  • 

Maureen  Miskovic  •  Robert  Mnookin  •  Paul  M.  Montrone  •  Sandra  0.  Moose  •  Robert  J.  Morrissey  • 
J.  Keith  Motley,  Ph.D.  •  Cecile  Higginson  Murphy  ■  Joseph  J.  O'Donnell  •  Vincent  Panetta,  Jr.  • 

Joseph  Patton  •  Ann  M.  Philbin  •  Wendy  Philbrick  •  Claudio  Pincus  •  Lina  S.  Plantilla,  M.D.  ■ 

Joyce  L.  Plotkin  •  Irene  Pollin  •  Jonathan  Poorvu  ■  Dr.  John  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.  •  William  F.  Pounds  • 
Claire  Pryor  ■  John  Reed  •  Dr.  Carmichael  Roberts  •  Susan  Rothenberg  •  Alan  Rottenberg  • 

Joseph  D.  Roxe  •  Kenan  Sahin  •  Malcolm  S.  Salter  •  Diana  Scott  •  Donald  L.  Shapiro  • 

Wendy  Shattuck  •  Christopher  Smallhorn  ■  Michael  B.  Sporn,  M.D.  •  Nicole  Stata  ■ 

Margery  Steinberg  •  Patricia  L.  Tambone  ■  Jean  Tempel  •  Douglas  Thomas  ■  Mark  D.  Thompson  • 
Albert  Togut  •  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  •  Joseph  M.  Tucci  •  Robert  A.  Vogt  •  David  C.  Weinstein  ■ 
Dr.  Christoph  Westphal  •  James  Westra  •  Patricia  Plum  Wylde  •  Dr.  Michael  Zinner  •  D.  Brooks  Zug 

OVERSEERS  EMERITI 

Helaine  B.  Allen  •  Marjorie  Arons-Barron  ■  Caroline  Dwight  Bain  •  Sandra  Bakalar  ■ 

George  W.  Berry  •  William  T.  Burgin  •  Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell  •  Earle  M.  Chiles  • 

Mrs.  James  C.  Collias  •  Joan  P.  Curhan  •  Phyllis  Curtin  •  Tamara  P.  Davis  •  Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca  • 
Betsy  P.  Demirjian  •  JoAnne  Walton  Dickinson  •  Phyllis  Dohanian  •  Harriett  Eckstein  •  George  Elvin  • 
Pamela  D.  Everhart  •  J.  Richard  Fennell  •  Lawrence  K.  Fish  •  Myrna  H.  Freedman  • 

Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan,  Jr.  •  Mrs.  James  Garivaltis  •  Dr.  Arthur  Gelb  •  Jordan  Golding  • 

Mark  R.  Goldweitz  •  Michael  Halperson  •  John  Hamill  •  Deborah  M.  Hauser  •  Carol  Henderson  • 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill  •  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  •  Roger  Hunt  •  Lola  Jaffe  •  Martin  S.  Kaplan  • 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon  •  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley  •  David  I.  Kosowsky  •  Robert  K.  Kraft  • 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy  •  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin  •  Edwin  N.  London  •  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.  • 

Diane  H.  Lupean  •  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman  ■  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks  •  Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D.  • 

Joseph  C.  McNay  •  Albert  Merck  •  John  A.  Perkins  •  May  H.  Pierce  •  Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint  • 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  •  Patrick  J.  Purcell  •  Robert  E.  Remis  •  John  Ex  Rodgers  •  Roger  A.  Saunders  • 
Lynda  Anne  Schubert  •  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro  •  L.  Scott  Singleton  •  Gilda  Slifka  •  Samuel  Thorne  • 

Paul  M.  Verrochi  •  Robert  A.  Wells  •  Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler  ■  Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  • 

Richard  Wurtman,  M.D. 
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Each  musician  reads  from  the  same  score,  but  each  brings  his  or  her  own 
artistry  to  the  performance.  It's  their  passion  that  creates  much  of  what 
we  love  about  music.  And  it's  what  inspires  all  we  do  at  Bose.  That's  why 
we're  proud  to  support  the  performers  you're  listening  to  today. 

We  invite  you  to  experience  what  our  passion  brings  to  the  performance 
of  our  products.  Please  call  or  visit  our  website  to  learn  more  -  including 
how  you  can  hear  Bose®  sound  for  yourself. 


www.Bose.com 


EVERY  CLOUD 

HAS  A  SILVER  LINING 

At  EMC,  success  comes  from  creating  technology  which  will  transform  the  world’s  largest 
IT  departments  into  private  clouds-and  from  sharing  that  success  by  supporting  a  range  of 
educational,  cultural,  and  social  programs  in  our  community. 

Learn  more  at  www.EMC.com. 


EMC  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EMC2 

where  information  lives* 


•v 


EMC  ',  EMC.  the  EMC  logo,  and  where  information  lives  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  ©  Copyright  2010  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  2187 


BSO  News 


“Underscore  Friday”  Series  Begins  This  Week 

Following  the  success  of  the  BSO's  initial  "Underscore  Friday"  series  last  season,  all  of  the 
BSO's  Friday-night  concerts  in  2011-12  now  follow  this  same  format:  attendees  hear  com¬ 
ments  from  the  stage  about  each  program,  and  an  early  7  p.m.  start-time  allows  them  to 
socialize  with  each  other,  and  with  guest  artists,  at  a  complimentary  reception  after  the 
performance.  For  this  season's  first  "Underscore  Friday"  concert  this  week,  on  November 
11,  BSO  principal  horn  James  Sommerville  will  greet  the  audience  and  speak  briefly  about 
the  program  to  start  the  evening,  and  piano  soloist  Garrick  Ohlsson,  who  is  featured  in 
Samuel  Barber's  Piano  Concerto,  will  offer  some  words  about  the  concerto  prior  to  his  per¬ 
formance. 

The  season's  remaining  "Underscore  Friday"  concerts— all  of  which  will  be  introduced  by 
members  of  the  orchestra— take  place  on  January  27  (Mendelssohn's  rarely  heard  Hymn  of 
Praise ),  February  24  (Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis),  March  2  (to  include  Berlioz's  Symphonie 
fantastique),  April  13  (to  include  Stravinsky's  complete  Firebird  and  the  Violin  Concerto  of 
Esa-Pekka  Salonen,  who  conducts),  and  May  4  (to  include  Stravinsky's  Symphony  of  Psalms 
and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony).  Tickets  for  all  of  these  concerts  are  available  at  the 
Symphony  Hall  box  office;  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200,  or  at  bso.org. 

“BSO  ioi”  Continues  on  Wednesday,  November  16 

Newly  expanded  this  season  following  a  successful  first  year  in  2010-11,  BSO  101  continues 
on  Wednesday,  November  16,  with  the  third  of  this  year's  "Are  You  Listening?"  sessions,  on 
the  subject  "John  Harbison:  Modern  Symphonic  Master."  Joining  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel  are  special  guests  John  Harbison  and  BSO  Artistic  Administrator 
Anthony  Fogg.  Free  to  anyone  interested,  BSO  101  sessions  are  held  in  Higginson  Hall,  in 
the  Cohen  Wing  of  Symphony  Hall,  from  5:30-6:45  p.m.,  followed  by  a  complimentary 
reception  offering  beverages,  hors  d'oeuvres,  and  further  time  to  share  your  thoughts  with 
others.  Please  note  that  each  session  is  self-contained,  so  attendance  at  any  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  sessions  is  unnecessary.  And  though  the  sessions  are  free,  we  do  ask  that  you  email 
customerservice@bso.org  to  reserve  your  place  for  the  date  or  dates  you're  planning  to 
attend.  For  further  information,  including  dates  and  subject  matter  for  the  entire  BSO  101 
series,  please  visit  bso.org. 


A  Correction  Regarding  Bartok’s  “The  Wooden  Prince” 

Several  audience  members  caught  an  error  in  the  program  note  for  the  BSO's  first-ever 
performances  of  Bartok's  The  Wooden  Prince,  which  the  orchestra  played  here  this  past 
October  13-18.  Contrary  to  a  statement  in  the  program  notes,  the  ballet  has  been  staged  in 
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the  United  States— in  fact,  in  Boston.  The  Wooden  Prince  was  produced  by  Sarah  Caldwell's 
Boston  Opera  Group  as  part  of  a  triple  bill  also  including  the  composer's  Bluebeard's  Castle 
and  The  Miraculous  Mandarin  on  January  10  and  12, 1969,  at  the  Shubert  Theater,  according 
to  Daniel  Kessler's  Sarah  Caldwell:  The  First  Woman  of  Opera  (Scarecrow  Press,  2008). 
Interestingly,  Kessler  also  points  out  that  Caldwell  had  previously  scheduled  the  trilogy  in 
1967  but  canceled  The  Wooden  Prince  at  short  notice  on  that  occasion. 


INDIVIDUAL  TICKETS  ARE  ON  SALE  FOR  ALL  CONCERTS  IN  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 
FOR  SPECIFIC  INFORMATION  ON  PURCHASING  TICKETS  BY  PHONE,  ONLINE,  BY  MAIL,  OR  IN 
PERSON  AT  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  PLEASE  SEE  PAGE  83  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  BOOK. 


The  Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme 
Guest  Artist  Appearance, 

Thursday,  November  io,  2011 

Garrick  Ohlsson's  appearance  on  Thursday 
evening  is  supported  by  a  generous  gift  from 
Great  Benefactors  Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme. 
Cindy  and  Ollie  are  true  champions  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  both  in  Boston 
and  the  Berkshires.  They  are  longtime  con- 
certgoers  who  have  been  a  part  of  the  BSO 
family  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

The  Curmes  are  early  supporters  of  the  BSO's 
comprehensive  campaign,  and  were  among 
the  most  generous  contributors  to  the  Artistic 
Initiative.  Cindy  and  Ollie  are  longtime  donors 
to  the  BSO  Annual  Funds,  and  they  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Higginson  Society  at  the  Encore 
level,  the  Fiedler  Society  at  the  Conductor 
level,  and  the  Koussevitzky  Society  at  the 
Virtuoso  level.  They  are  also  full  fellowship 
sponsors  through  their  generosity  to  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

Cindy  and  Ollie  are  passionate  advocates  for 
music  and  arts  education,  and  they  are  musi¬ 
cians  themselves.  Cindy,  who  is  a  classically 
trained  pianist,  worked  at  the  Symphony  as 
part  of  the  administration  from  1984  to  1995. 
Cindy  was  elected  to  the  BSO  Board  of  Over¬ 
seers  in  2003  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
2005.  She  is  extremely  active  in  her  role  as 
a  Trustee,  serving  on  numerous  Board  com¬ 
mittees,  including  the  Campaign  Steering 
Committee,  Overseers  Nominating  Commi- 
tee,  Principal  Gifts  Committee,  Annual  Fund 
Committee,  Tanglewood  Task  Force,  and 
Engagement  Committee,  which  she  chairs. 
They  have  also  served  on  several  Opening 


Night  and  Gala  committees.  Cindy  and  Ollie 
were  co-chairs  for  2010  Opening  Night  at 
Tanglewood  and  2005  Opening  Night  at 
Symphony. 

In  addition  to  her  involvement  here  at  the 
BSO,  Cindy  has  been  involved  with  several 
arts  organizations,  including  serving  as  a 
Trustee  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  and  The 
Terezin  Music  Foundation,  and  as  an  Overseer 
of  "From  the  Top."  Ollie,  who  is  a  senior 
advisor  at  Battery  Ventures,  studied  several 
instruments  as  a  child  and  continued  into 
adulthood.  Together,  they  share  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  music  with  their  three  sons,  all  of 
whom  studied  music. 

Elfers  Endowed  Guest  Artist 
Appearance,  Saturday, 

November  12,  2011 

Garrick  Ohlsson's  appearance  on  Saturday 
evening  is  supported  by  a  generous  gift  from 
BSO  Trustee  William  Elfers  and  his  wife 
Deborah  Bennett  Elfers.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  Bill  and 
Deborah  for  their  continuing  and  devoted 
support. 

Bill  and  Deborah  are  longtime  subscribers 
and  supporters  of  the  BSO  and  have  attended 
concerts  together  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Bill  was  elected  to  the  BSO  Board  of  Overseers 
in  1996  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  2002. 
During  his  tenure  with  the  Symphony,  he  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Budget,  Invest¬ 
ment,  and  Leadership  Gifts  committees. 

Bill  and  Deborah  continue  to  support  the  BSO 
generously  in  many  ways.  They  are  members 
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of  the  Higginson  Society  at  the  Encore  level, 
have  endowed  several  seats  in  the  first  bal¬ 
cony  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  have  attended 
Opening  Night  at  Symphony  and  Opening 
Night  at  Pops  as  Benefactors  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Deborah's  efforts  on  the  BSO's  behalf  include 
directing  the  Business  Leadership  Associa¬ 
tion's  fundraising  efforts  as  a  member  of  the 
BSO  staff  from  1992  to  1995.  As  a  BSO  volun¬ 
teer,  she  has  served  on  the  Annual  Giving 
Committee,  chaired  the  Annual  Fund's  Higgin¬ 
son  Society  dinner,  hosted  Higginson  Society 
events,  and,  with  other  key  volunteers,  collab¬ 
orated  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers  to  involve  people  in  the  BSO's 
artistic,  educational,  and  community  out¬ 
reach  programs.  Deborah  is  a  graduate  of 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where 
she  studied  voice;  she  now  serves  on  the 
Conservatory's  Board  of  Trustees. 

BSO  Business  Partner  of  the  Month 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  more  than  400 
businesses  and  corporations  that  support  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.?  You  can 
lend  your  support  to  the  BSO  by  supporting 
the  companies  who  support  us.  Each  month, 
we  will  spotlight  one  of  our  corporate  sup¬ 
porters  as  the  BSO  Business  Partner  of  the 
Month.  This  month's  partner  is  Arthur  J. 
Hurley  Company. 

The  Arthur  J.  Hurley  Company  is  a  family- 
owned  and  -operated  distributor  of  electrical 
wire,  cable,  and  related  products  serving  the 
electrical  industry  since  1929.  With  the 
largest  wire  and  cable  inventory  in  New 
England,  a  fleet  of  its  own  trucks,  and  the 
production  capacity  to  service  construction 
projects  throughout  the  area  and  beyond,  the 
company  strives  to  fulfill  principles  of  good 
business  laid  down  by  founder  Arthur  Hurley: 
know  your  product,  provide  service,  work 
hard,  and  be  pleasant.  Its  customers  include 
almost  every  electric  utility  and  contractor 
in  New  England,  and  it  has  played  a  major 
supply  role  in  such  significant  local  projects 
as  the  Big  Dig,  the  Boston  Convention  and 
Exhibition  Center,  and  Gillette  Stadium.  The 


Arthur  J.  Hurley  Company  has  long  been  a 
proud  supporter  of  the  BSO. 

For  more  information  about  becoming  a  BSO 
Business  Partner,  contact  Rich  Mahoney, 
Director  of  Boston  Business  Partners  at  (617) 
638-9277  or  at  rmahoney@bso.org. 

Go  Behind  the  Scenes: 

Symphony  Hall  Tours 

Get  a  rare  opportunity  to  go  behind  the  scenes 
at  Symphony  Hall  with  a  free,  guided  tour 
offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers.  Throughout  Symphony  season, 
experienced  volunteer  guides  discuss  the  his¬ 
tory  and  traditions  of  the  BSO  and  its  world- 
famous  home,  historic  Symphony  Hall,  while 
they  lead  participants  through  public  and 
selected  "behind-the-scenes"  areas  of  the 
building.  Free  walk-up  tours  lasting  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hour  take  place  this  fall  on  five 
Saturdays  at  2  p.m.  (October  8,  22;  Novem¬ 
ber  5, 19;  December  3)  and  nine  Wednesdays 
at  4  p.m.  (October  5, 12, 19,  26;  November  2, 
9, 16,  30;  December  7).  All  tours  begin  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  lobby  of  Symphony 
Hall.  Special  group  tours— free  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  school  and  community  groups,  or  at  a 
minimal  charge  for  tours  arranged  by  com¬ 
mercial  tour  operators— can  be  scheduled  in 
advance  (the  BSO's  schedule  permitting). 
Make  your  individual  or  group  tour  reserva¬ 
tions  today  by  visiting  bso.org,  by  contacting 
the  BSAV  office  at  (617)  638-9390,  or  by 
e-mailing  bsav@bso.org. 

Orchestrate  Your  Legacy: 

Join  the  Walter  Piston  Society 

When  you  establish  a  deferred  gift  plan  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  you  will 
become  a  member  of  the  Walter  Piston 
Society,  joining  a  group  of  the  BSO's  most 
loyal  supporters  who  are  helping  to  ensure 
the  future  of  the  BSO's  extraordinary  per¬ 
formances.  Named  for  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
composer  and  noted  musician  Walter  Piston, 
who  endowed  the  Principal  Flute  Chair  with 
a  bequest,  the  Piston  Society  recognizes  and 
honors  those  who  have  provided  for  the  future 
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of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston 
Pops,  or  Tanglewood  by  establishing  a  be¬ 
quest  intention  (through  one's  will,  trust,  IRA, 
or  insurance  policy),  or  by  establishing  a 
charitable  trust  or  gift  annuity  that  generates 
income  for  life  or  a  term  of  years.  Members 
of  the  Walter  Piston  Society  are  offered  a 
variety  of  benefits,  including  invitations  to 
various  events  in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood. 
In  addition,  Walter  Piston  Society  members 
are  recognized  in  program  books  and  the 
BSO's  annual  report.  If  you  would  like  more 
information  about  joining  the  Walter  Piston 
Society,  or  if  you  are  uncertain  about  whether 
you  already  are  (or  should  be)  a  member, 
please  contact  John  MacRae,  Director  of 
Principal  and  Planned  Giving,  at  (617)  638- 
9268  or  jmacrae@bso.org. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Ronald  Knudsen  leads  the  New  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  in  the  first  of  the  orchestra's 
"Classics"  concerts  on  Saturday,  November  12, 
at  8  p.m.  and  Sunday,  November  13,  at  3  p.m. 
The  program,  entitled  "Land  of  the  Free- 
Music  of  America,"  features  Dvorak's  New 
World  Symphony  and  MacDowell's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  2  with  soloist  Frederick  Moyer. 
Tickets  are  $30,  with  discounts  for  seniors, 
students,  and  families.  For  more  information, 
or  to  order  tickets,  call  (617)  527-9717  or  visit 
newphil.org. 

The  world  premiere  of  Andre  Previn's  Clarinet 
Quintet,  featuring  BSO  associate  principal 
clarinet  Thomas  Martin  with  members  of  the 
BSO,  will  take  place  at  Symphony  Hall  on 


Monday,  November  14,  as  part  of  the  Terezfn 
Music  Foundation's  20th  Anniversary  Gala. 
Also  including  the  American  premiere  of 
Previn's  Sonata  for  Clarinet  and  Piano,  to  be 
performed  by  Thomas  Martin  and  the  com¬ 
poser,  the  concert  starts  at  7  p.m.,  with  a 
pre-concert  reception  at  5:30  p.m.  and  a 
Benefactors'  Dinner  following  at  8:30  p.m. 
For  further  information,  or  to  make  a  reserva¬ 
tion,  please  visit  www.terezinmusic.org,  email 
info@terezinmusic.org,  or  call  857-222-8263. 

BSO  violinist  Wendy  Putnam,  who  founded 
the  Concord  Chamber  Music  Society,  is  fea¬ 
tured  with  pianist  Christopher  O'Riley  on 
Sunday,  November  20,  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Con¬ 
cord  Academy  Performing  Arts  Center.  The 
program  includes  Faure's  Violin  Sonata  No.  1 
in  A,  Opus  13,  Liszt's  Don  Juan  Fantasy,  and 
Brahms's  Violin  Sonata  No.  3  in  D  minor, 
Opus  108.  Tickets  are  $42  and  $33,  with 
discounts  for  seniors  and  students.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.concordchambermu- 
sic.org  or  call  (978)  371-9667. 

Comings  and  Goings... 

Please  note  that  latecomers  will  be  seated 
by  the  patron  service  staff  during  the  first 
convenient  pause  in  the  program.  In  addition, 
please  also  note  that  patrons  who  leave  the 
hall  during  the  performance  will  not  be 
allowed  to  reenter  until  the  next  convenient 
pause  in  the  program,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
performers  or  other  audience  members  while 
the  concert  is  in  progress.  We  thank  you  for 
your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 
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Classic. 


Harvard  Extension  School 

Homer  and  Joyce.  Shakespeare  and  Mamet.  Velasquez 
and  Sargent.  If  you're  interested  in  how  great  writers 
and  artists  transform  our  world,  we  invite  you  to  check 
out  our  courses — on  campus  or  online. 

Select  courses: 

•  Poetry  and  Fiction  Writing  •  Religion,  the  Arts,  and  Social  Change 

•  Art  Since  1940  •  The  Expatriate  Moment  in  Paris 

•  A  History  of  Blues  in  America  •  Shakespeare's  Later  Plays 

Registration  for  January  session  and 
spring-term  courses  begins  December  5. 

www.extension.harvard.edu/bso 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SCHOOL 

Harvard  University  Extension  School  is  proud  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


ON  DISPLAY  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

This  season’s  BSO  Archives  exhibit,  located  throughout  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony 
levels  of  the  building,  displays  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Archives’  holdings,  which 
documents  countless  facets  of  the  orchestra's  history — music  directors,  players  and 
instrument  sections,  and  composers,  as  well  as  the  world-famous  acoustics,  architec¬ 
tural  features,  and  multi-faceted  history  of  Symphony  Hall. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  EXHIBIT  INCLUDE,  ON  THE  ORCHESTRA  LEVEL  OF 
SYMPHONY  HALL: 

•  display  cases  in  the  Hatch  Corridor  spotlighting  two  works  commissioned  by  the 
BSO  in  conjunction  with  its  50th  anniversary  during  the  1930-31  season,  Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony  of  Psalms”  and  Prokofiev’s  Symphony  No.  4 

•  display  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  focusing  on  BSO  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  the  formation  of  the  BSO’s  first  Board  of  Trustees  in  1918 

•  also  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  architec¬ 
tural  details  of  the  clerestory  windows  in  Symphony  Hall  that  were  refurbished  and 
reopened  in  2009 

EXHIBITS  ON  THE  FIRST-BALCONY  LEVEL  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL  INCLUDE: 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  trombone 
section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  flute  section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  search  for  a  new  music  director  in  1918,  leading  to 
the  appointment  of  the  BSO’s  first  French  conductor,  Henri  Rabaud 

•  a  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  history  of  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  focusing  particularly  on  dance  performances,  musical  recitals,  and  travelogues 

TOP  OF  PAGE,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

Roy  Harris  with  members  of  the  BSO's  trombone  section  in  February  1943,  when  the  BSO  premiered 
his  Symphony  No.  5  (photograph  by  Elizabeth  Timberman) 

Record  cover  for  the  BSO's  19S0  RCA  Victor  commercial  recording  of  Prokofiev's  “ Peter  and  the  Wolf” 
featuring  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  narrator 

Publicity  photo  for  a  Symphony  Hall  appearance  by  Russian  ballerina  Anna  Pavlova,  c.1920-21 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

2011-2012 


FIRST  VIOLINS 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  McIntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexander  Velinzon 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L„  and 
Bruce  A.  Beal  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C. 
Paley  chair 

Jennie  Shames  * 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment* 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn 
Berenson  Family  chair 

Tatiana  Dimitriades* 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 

Si-Jing  Huang* 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
chair 

Nicole  Monahan* 

Mary  B.  Saltonstall  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Wendy  Putnam* 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 


BERNARD  HAITINK 

LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Conductor  Emeritus 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Xin  Ding* 

Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Glen  Cherry* 

Yuncong  Zhang* 

SECOND  VIOLINS 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Knudsen 

David  H.  and  Edith  C.  Howie 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken* 

Aza  Raykhtsaum* 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bonnie  Bewick*5 

James  Cooke* 

Victor  Romanul  *  5 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 

Catherine  French  * 

Jason  Horowitz* 

Julianne  Lee* 

Ala  Jojatu  * 

VIOLAS 

Steven  Ansell 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director  Laureate 


Cathy  Basrak 

Assistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Robert  Barnes 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Mark  Ludwig* 

Rachel  Fagerburg* 

Kazuko  Matsusaka* 

Rebecca  Gitter* 

CELLOS 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sato  Knudsen 

Mischa  Nieland  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mihail  Jojatu 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

Jonathan  Miller* 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Owen  Young* 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L 
Cornille  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Mickey  Katz* 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexandre  Lecarme* 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 
Music  Director 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Adam  Esbensen* 

Blaise  Dejardin* 

BASSES 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Levy 

Leith  Family  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
James  Orleans* 

Todd  Seeber* 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Stovall* 

FLUTES 

Elizabeth  Rowe 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Clint  Foreman 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Elizabeth  Ostling 
Associate  Principal 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


THOMAS  WILKINS 

Germeshausen  Foundation 
Youth  and  Family  Concerts 
Conductor 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


photos  by  Michael  J.  Lutch 


PICCOLO 

Suzanne  Nelsen 

Thomas  Siders 

John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald 

Assistant  Principal 

Cynthia  Meyers 

chair 

Kathryn  H.  and  Edward  M. 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 

Richard  Ranti 

Lupean  chair 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Associate  Principal 

Michael  Martin 

Diana  Osgood  Tottenham/ 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair, 

OBOES 

Hamilton  Osgood  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Ferrillo 

Principal 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

TROMBONES 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 

CONTRABASSOON 

Toby  Oft 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Gregg  Henegar 

Principal 

Mark  McEwen 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 

James  and  Tina  Collias  chair 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Keisuke  Wakao 

HORNS 

Stephen  Lange 

Assistant  Principal 

Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

James  Sommerville 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Principal 

BASS  TROMBONE 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg/Edna  S. 
Kalman  chair,  endowed  in 

Douglas  Yeo 

ENGLISH  HORN 

perpetuity 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 

Robert  Sheena 

Richard  Sebring 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Beranek  chair,  endowed  in 

Associate  Principal 

perpetuity 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 

TUBA 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mike  Roylance 

CLARINETS 

Rachel  Childers 

Principal 

William  R.  Hudgins 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 

Margaret  and  William  C. 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Rousseau  chair,  endowed 

Principal 

in  perpetuity 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 

(position  vacant) 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair, 

Michael  Wayne 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

TIMPANI 

Jason  Snider 

Timothy  Genis 

Thomas  Martin 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 

Associate  Principal  & 

Family  chair 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

E-flat  clarinet 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K. 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Davis  chair,  endowed  in 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 

PERCUSSION 

perpetuity 

chair 

J.  William  Hudgins 

BASS  CLARINET 

TRUMPETS 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Thomas  Rolfs 

Daniel  Bauch 

Principal 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

BASSOONS 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

chair 

Richard  Svoboda 

Benjamin  Wright 

(position  vacant) 

Principal 

Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair. 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Barbara  Lee  chair 

HARP 

Jessica  Zhou 

Nicholas  and  Thalia  Zervas  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  by 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon 


VOICE  AND  CHORUS 

John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Conductor 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

LIBRARIANS 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

William  Shisler 

John  Perkel 

ASSISTANT 

CONDUCTORS 

Marcelo  Lehninger 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sean  Newhouse 


PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 
Timothy  Tsukamoto 

Assistant  Personnel  Managers 

STAGE  MANAGER 

John  Demick 

*  participating  in  a  system 
of  rotated  seating 
§  on  sabbatical  leave 
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The  first  photograph, 
actually  a  collage,  of 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 


A  Short  History  of  the  BSO 


Now  in  its  131st  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  in  1881, 
realizing  the  dream  of  founder  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  who  envisioned  a  great  and  perma¬ 
nent  orchestra  in  his  hometown.  Today  the  BSO  reaches  millions  through  radio,  television, 
recordings,  and  tours.  It  commissions  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  among  the  world's  most  important  music  festivals;  it 
helps  develop  future  audiences  through  BSO  Youth  Concerts  and  programs  involving  the 
Boston  community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  one  of  the  most  important  training  grounds  for  young  professional-caliber  musicians. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  made  up  of  BSO  principals,  is  known  world¬ 
wide,  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  sets  an  international  standard  for  performances  of 
lighter  music. 

The  BSO  played  its  inaugural  concert  on  October  22, 1881,  under  Georg  Henschel,  who 
remained  as  conductor  until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were 
held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded 
concert  halls,  was  opened  on  October  15, 1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  German-born 
and  -trained  conductors  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures,  1906-08 
and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  ful¬ 
filling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became 
a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Henri  Rabaud,  engaged  as  con¬ 
ductor  in  1918,  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appointments  marked 
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the  beginning  of  a  French  tradition  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky's  tenure  (1924-49),  with  the  employment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


In  1929  free  Esplanade  concerts  were  inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  a  member  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops.  Fiedler 
was  Pops  conductor  for  half  a  century,  being  followed  by  John  Williams  in  1980  and  Keith 
Lockhart  in  1995. 

It  was  in  1936  that  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires.  A  year 
later,  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky 
passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and 
in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now 
called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  in  1949  by  Charles  Munch,  who  continued  supporting  con¬ 
temporary  composers,  introduced  much  French  music  to  the  repertoire,  and  led  the  BSO  on 
its  first  international  tours.  Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  term  as  music  director  in  1962,  to  be 
followed  in  1969  by  William  Steinberg.  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music 
director  in  1973.  His  historic  twenty-nine-year  tenure  extended  until  2002,  when  he  was 
named  Music  Director  Laureate.  Bernard  Haitink,  named  principal  guest  conductor  in  1995 
and  Conductor  Emeritus  in  2004,  has  led  the  BSO  in  Boston,  New  York,  at  Tanglewood,  and 
on  tour  in  Europe,  as  well  as  recording  with  the  orchestra. 

The  first  American-born  conductor  to  hold  the  position,  James  Levine  was  the  BSO's  music 
director  from  2004  to  2011.  Levine  led  the  orchestra  in  wide-ranging  programs  that  included 
works  newly  commissioned  for  the  orchestra's  125th  anniversary,  particularly  from  significant 
American  composers;  issued  a  number  of  live  concert  performances  on  the  orchestra's  own 
label,  BSO  Classics;  taught  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  in  summer  2007  led  the 
BSO  in  an  acclaimed  tour  of  European  music  festivals. 

Through  its  worldwide  activities  and  more  than  250  concerts  annually,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  continues  to  fulfill  and  expand  upon  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry  Lee  Higginson. 


WEEK  7  A  VERY  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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ARBELLA  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Arbella  is  committed  to  supporting  charitable 


organizations  that  work  so  hard  to  positively 


impact  the  lives  of  those  around  them.  We  are 


proud  to  be  local  and  to  help  our  neighbors, 

' '  •  .  t 

individuals  and  families  in  our  communities. 
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A  Brief  History 
of  Symphony  Hall 


The  first  home  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall,  which 
stood  downtown  where  the  Orpheum  Theatre  now  stands,  held  about  2,400  seats,  and 
was  threatened  in  1893  by  the  city's  road-building/rapid  transit  project.  That  summer, 
the  BSO's  founder,  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  organized  a  corporation  to  finance  a  new 
and  permanent  home  for  the  orchestra.  On  October  15, 1900— some  seven  years  and 
$750,000  later— the  new  hall  was  opened.  The  inaugural  gala  concluded  with  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  under  the  direction  of  then  music  director  Wilhelm 
Gericke. 

At  Higginson's  insistence,  the  architects— McKim,  Mead  &  White  of  New  York— engaged 
Wallace  Clement  Sabine,  a  young  assistant  professor  of  physics  at  Harvard,  as  their 
acoustical  consultant,  and  Symphony  Hall  became  the  first  auditorium  designed  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  scientifically-derived  acoustical  principles.  It  is  now  ranked  as  one  of  the  three 
best  concert  halls  in  the  world,  along  with  Amsterdam's  Concertgebouw  and  Vienna's 
Musikverein.  Bruno  Walter  called  it  "the  most  noble  of  American  concert  halls,"  and 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  comparing  it  to  the  Musikverein,  noted  that  "for  much  music,  it  is 
even  better. . .  because  of  the  slightly  lower  reverberation  time " 

Symphony  Hall  is  61  feet  high,  75  feet  wide,  and  125  feet  long  from  the  lower  back  wall 
to  the  front  of  the  stage.  The  walls  of  the  stage  slope  inward  to  help  focus  the  sound.  The 
side  balconies  are  shallow  so  as  not  to  trap  any  of  the  sound,  and  though  the  rear  balconies 
are  deeper,  sound  is  properly  reflected  from  the  back  walls.  The  recesses  of  the  coffered 
ceiling  help  distribute  the  sound  throughout  the  hall,  as  do  the  statue-filled  niches  along 
the  three  sides.  The  auditorium  itself  is  centered  within  the  building,  with  corridors  and 
offices  insulating  it  from  noise  outside.  The  leather  seats  are  the  ones  installed  for  the 
hall's  opening  in  1900.  With  the  exception  of  the  wood  floors,  the  hall  is  built  of  brick, 
steel,  and  plaster,  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  decoration,  the  original,  more  ornate 
plans  for  the  building's  exterior  having  been  much  simplified  as  a  cost-reducing  measure. 
But  as  architecture  critic  Robert  Campbell  has  observed,  upon  penetrating  the  "outer  car¬ 
ton"  one  discovers  "the  gift  within— the  lovely  ornamented  interior,  with  its  delicate  play 


BSO  conductor  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  led  the  Symphony  Hall  inaugural  concert 
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Architect's  watercolor  rendering  of  Symphony  Hall 
prior  to  its  construction 


of  grays,  its  statues,  its  hint  of  giltwork,  and,  at  concert  time,  its  sculptural  glitter  of  instru¬ 
ments  on  stage." 

Symphony  Hall  was  designed  so  that  the  rows  of  seats  could  be  replaced  by  tables  for  Pops 
concerts.  For  BSO  concerts,  the  hall  seats  2,625.  For  Pops  concerts,  the  capacity  is  2,371, 
including  241  small  tables  on  the  main  floor.  To  accommodate  this  flexible  system— an 
innovation  in  1900— an  elevator,  still  in  use,  was  built  into  the  Symphony  Hall  floor.  Once 
a  year  the  five  Symphony  Hall  chandeliers  are  lowered  to  the  floor  and  all  394  lightbulbs 
are  changed.  The  sixteen  replicas  of  Greek  and  Roman  statues— ten  of  mythical  subjects, 
six  of  actual  historical  figures— are  related  to  music,  art,  and  literature.  The  statues  were 
donated  by  a  committee  of  200  Symphony-goers  and  cast  by  P.P.  Caproni  and  Brother, 
Boston,  makers  of  plaster  reproductions  for  public  buildings  and  art  schools.  They  were  not 
ready  for  the  opening  concert,  but  appeared  one  by  one  during  the  first  two  seasons. 

The  Symphony  Hall  organ,  an  Aeolian-Skinner  designed  by  G.  Donald  Harrison  and 
installed  in  1949,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  concert  hall  organs  in  the  world.  The 
console  was  autographed  by  Albert  Schweitzer,  who  expressed  his  best  wishes  for  the 
organ's  tone.  There  are  more  than  4,800  pipes,  ranging  in  size  from  32  feet  to  less  than 
six  inches  and  located  behind  the  organ  pipe  facade  visible  to  the  audience.  The  organ 
was  commissioned  to  honor  two  milestones  in  1950:  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  hall's 
opening,  and  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  The  2004- 
2005  season  brought  the  return  to  use  of  the  Symphony  Hall  organ  following  a  two-year 
renovation  process  by  the  firm  of  Foley-Baker,  Inc.,  based  in  Tolland,  CT. 

Two  radio  booths  used  for  the  taping  and  broadcasting  of  concerts  overlook  the  stage  at 
audience-left.  For  recording  sessions,  equipment  is  installed  in  an  area  of  the  basement. 

The  hall  was  completely  air-conditioned  during  the  summer  of  1973,  and  in  1975  a  six- 
passenger  elevator  was  installed  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  stairwell.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Avenue  lobby  and  box  office  were  completely  renovated  in  2005. 

Symphony  Hall  has  been  the  scene  of  more  than  250  world  premieres,  including  major 
works  by  Samuel  Barber,  Bela  Bartok,  Elliott  Carter,  Aaron  Copland,  Henri  Dutilleux, 
George  Gershwin,  Sofia  Gubaidulina,  John  Harbison,  Walter  Piston,  Sergei  Prokofiev,  Roger 
Sessions,  Igor  Stravinsky,  Michael  Tippett,  John  Williams,  and  Ellen  Taaffe  Zwilich.  For 
many  years  the  biggest  civic  building  in  Boston,  it  has  also  been  used  for  many  purposes 
other  than  concerts,  among  them  the  First  Annual  Automobile  Show  of  the  Boston  Auto- 
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1  before  the  intersection  of  Massachusetts 


i  td  Symphony  Hall  in  the  early  1940s,  with  the 


6  main  entrance  still  on  Huntington  Avenue, 


and  Huntington  avenues  was  reconstructed 
so  the  Green  Line  could  run  underground 


mobile  Dealers'  Association  (1903),  the  Boston  premiere  of  Cecil  B.  De  Mille's  film  version 
of  Carmen  starring  Geraldine  Farrar  (1915),  the  Boston  Shoe  Style  Show  (1919),  a  debate  on 
American  participation  in  the  League  of  Nations  (1919),  a  lecture/demonstration  by  Harry 
Houdini  debunking  spiritualism  (1925),  a  spelling  bee  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Herald 
(1935),  Communist  Party  meetings  (1938-40;  1945),  Jordan  Marsh-sponsored  fashion 
shows  "dedicated  to  the  working  woman"  (1940s),  and  all  the  inaugurations  of  former 
longtime  Boston  mayor  James  Michael  Curley. 

A  couple  of  interesting  points  for  observant  concertgoers:  The  plaques  on  the  proscenium 
arch  were  meant  to  be  inscribed  with  the  names  of  great  composers,  but  the  hall's  original 
directors  were  able  to  agree  unanimously  only  on  Beethoven,  so  his  remains  the  only  name 
above  the  stage.  The  ornamental  initials  "BMH"  in  the  staircase  railings  on  the  Huntington 
Avenue  side  (originally  the  main  entrance)  reflect  the  original  idea  to  name  the  building 
Boston  Music  Hall,  but  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall,  where  the  BSO  had  performed  since  its 
founding  in  1881,  was  not  demolished  as  planned,  and  a  decision  on  a  substitute  name  was 
not  reached  until  Symphony  Hall's  opening. 

In  1999,  Symphony  Hall  was  designated  and  registered  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  a  National  Historic  Landmark,  a  distinction  marked  in  a  special  ceremony  at 
the  start  of  the  2000-01  season.  In  2000-01,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  marked  the 
centennial  of  its  home,  renewing  Symphony  Hall's  role  as  a  crucible  for  new  music  activity, 
as  a  civic  resource,  and  as  a  place  of  public  gathering.  The  programming  and  celebratory 
events  included  world  premieres  of  works  commissioned  by  the  BSO,  the  first  steps  of  a 
new  master  plan  to  strengthen  Symphony  Hall's  public  presence,  and  the  launching  of  an 
initiative  to  extend  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Symphony  Hall  via  the  internet.  Recent  renova¬ 
tions  have  included  new  electrical,  lighting,  and  fire  safety  systems;  an  expanded  main 
lobby  with  a  new  marble  floor;  and,  in  2006,  a  new  hardwood  stage  floor  matching  the 
specifications  of  the  original.  For  the  start  of  the  2008-09  season,  Symphony  Hall's 
clerestory  windows  (the  semi-circular  windows  in  the  upper  side  walls  of  the  auditorium) 
were  reopened,  allowing  natural  light  into  the  auditorium  for  the  first  time  since  the  1940s. 
Now  more  than  a  century  old,  Symphony  Hall  continues  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  built,  fostering  the  presence  of  music  familiar  and  unfamiliar,  old  and  new— a  mission 
the  BSO  continues  to  carry  forward  into  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
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Commonwealth  Worldwide  is  honored  to  be 
the  Official  Chauffeured  Transportation  of  the 
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BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

131st  season,  2011-2012 
Thursday,  November  10,  8pm 

Friday,  November  11,  7pm  |  supported  by  commonwealth  worldwide 

CHAUFFEURED  TRANSPORTATION 

(Underscore  Friday  concert  including  comments  from  the  stage) 
Saturday,  November  12,  8pm 


MYUNG-WHUN  CHUNG  conducting 

WEBER  OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "DER  FREISCHOTZ" 

BARBER  CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA,  OPUS  38 

Allegro  appassionato 

Canzone 

Allegro  molto 

GARRICK  OHLSSON 


TCHAIKOVSKY  SYMPHONY  NO.  6  IN  B  MINOR,  OPUS  74,  "PATHETIQUE" 

Adagio— Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Adagio  lamentoso— Andante 


THURSDAY  EVENING'S  APPEARANCE  BY  GARRICK  OHLSSON  IS  SUPPORTED  BY  A 
GENEROUS  GIFT  FROM  CYNTHIA  AND  OLIVER  CURME. 

SATURDAY  EVENING'S  APPEARANCE  BY  GARRICK  OHLSSON  IS  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  ELFERS  FUND 
FOR  PERFORMING  ARTISTS,  ESTABLISHED  IN  HONOR  OF  DEBORAH  BENNETT  ELFERS. 

UBS  IS  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 

The  Thursday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  end  about  10:05,  the  Friday  concert  about  9:15. 

Concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on  a  Stradivarius  violin,  known  as  the  "Lafont,"  generously  donated 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  the  O'Block  Family. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Pianos,  selected  exclusively  for  Symphony  Hall. 

Special  thanks  to  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts,  and 
Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting  devices, 
pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 
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v  The  Program  in  Brief. . . 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber  was  almost  a  generation  younger  than  Beethoven.  Though  enor¬ 
mously  prolific  in  many  genres  throughout  his  short  life,  he  remains  best-known  for  his 
contributions  to  the  musical  theater,  notably  his  "romantic  operas''  Der  Freischutz, 
Oberon,  and  Euryanthe.  Der  Freischutz,  completed  in  1820  and  first  performed  in  1821  in 
Berlin,  was  his  greatest  success.  The  overture,  written  after  the  rest  of  the  opera,  estab¬ 
lishes  the  forested  atmosphere  of  the  setting  (listen  especially  for  the  prominent  horns) 
and  makes  use  of  themes  from  contrasting  arias  sung  by  the  protagonist  Max  and  his 
beloved  Agathe  to  foreshadow  the  opera  proper. 

Samuel  Barber  wrote  his  Piano  Concerto  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  fresh  from  the 
success  of  his  opera  Vanessa,  which  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1958.  (He  had  written  earlier 
concertos  for  violin  and  for  cello.)  Barber  wrote  the  concerto  on  a  commission  received 
from  his  publisher,  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  in  1959,  to  mark  Schirmer's  100th  anniversary.  He 
composed  it  for  the  exciting  young  American  pianist  John  Browning,  finalizing  certain 
details  only  during  rehearsals  for  the  premiere,  which  took  place  on  September  24, 1962, 
with  Browning  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
as  part  of  the  festivities  surrounding  the  opening  of  Lincoln  Center  in  New  York  City. 
Acclaimed  from  the  start,  it  went  on  to  win  Barber  his  second  Pulitzer  Prize,  in  1963.  The 
piece  is  in  three  movements.  The  first  is  a  kind  of  extended  fantasia  on  a  single  brief 
but  powerful  theme.  The  song-like  second  movement,  "Canzona,"  is  a  reworking  of  the 
composer's  1959  Elegy  for  Flute  and  Piano,  and  retains  the  flute  as  a  highlighted  solo 
instrument  within  the  orchestral  texture.  The  much-syncopated,  energetic  finale  chan¬ 
nels  a  joyful  barbarism  perhaps  surprising  from  this  most  lyrical  of  American  composers. 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  wrote  his  Symphony  No.  6,  the  Pathetique,  between  February 
and  August  1983.  As  was  the  composer's  usual  symphonic  approach,  he  made  his  big 
statements  in  the  work's  outer  movements,  while  the  inner  slow  movement  and  scherzo 
are  far  more  single-minded  in  their  musical  moods.  As  we  know  from  the  composer's 
own  comments,  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth  and  Fifth  symphonies  had  previously  offered 
musical  evocations  of  man's  response  to  Fate;  a  note  found  among  his  papers  after  his 
death  stated  that  "the  ultimate  essence  of  the  plan  of  the  [Sixth]  symphony  is  LIFE." 
Tchaikovsky  himself  led  the  first  performance  on  October  28, 1893,  at  the  Hall  of  Nobles 
in  St.  Petersburg.  He  fell  ill  five  days  later,  and  died  on  November  6. 
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Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Overture  to  “Der  Freischutz” 


CARL  MARIA  FRIEDRICH  ERNST  VON  WEBER  was  born  in  Eutin,  near  Liibeck  in  northern 
Germany,  on  November  18  or  19,  1786,  and  died  in  London  on  June  5,  1826.  He  composed  his 
opera  “Der  Freischutz”  between  July  2,  1817,  and  May  13,  1820.  The  overture  was  the  last  part  to  be 
written  (except  for  some  small  additions  and  retouchings  to  the  score)  and  was  composed  between 
February  22  and  May  13,  1820.  The  opera  received  its  first  performance  on  June  18,  1821,  at  the 
Schauspielhaus  in  Berlin,  where  it  was  a  tumultuous  success. 

THE  SCORE  OF  THE  OVERTURE  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 


Der  Freischutz  is  one  of  those  operas  (Cos/  fan  tutte  is  another)  whose  title  simply  cannot 
be  translated  into  a  simple  English  word  or  phrase  without  losing  much  of  the  point— 
for  which  reason  it  is  almost  invariably  referred  to  only  in  the  original  German.  One 
occasionally  encounters  "The  Freeshooter but  that  merely  conjures  up  images  of  the 
American  wild  west  while  completely  losing  the  essential  point,  that  the  marksman  in 
question  is  shooting  with  bullets  that  have  been  diabolically  "blessed"  by  a  satanic  figure 
to  guarantee  that  they  will  hit  their  mark  (in  return,  of  course,  for  the  usual  recompense 
in  the  form  of  the  marksman's  soul).  Though  rarely  heard  elsewhere,  Der  Freischutz 
remains  a  repertory  staple  in  the  German-speaking  countries,  where  it  generated— 
almost  instantly— a  type  of  musical  "forest  romanticism”  that  re-echoed  through  the 
nineteenth  century.  With  this  one  work,  Weber  became  established  as  the  creator  of 
German  romantic  opera. 


The  plot  was  drawn  from  a  short  story  called  "Der  Freischutz"  that  appeared  in  August 
Apel  and  Friedrich  Laun's  Gespensterbuch  ( Book  of  Ghosts').  The  composer  recognized  its 
operatic  possibilities  the  minute  he  heard  about  the  story,  as  early  as  1810,  but  nothing 
really  substantive  came  of  his  enthusiasm  until  he  discussed  the  project  with  the  poet 
Friedrich  Kind  in  Dresden  in  1815.  Kind  produced  the  libretto  that  Weber  eventually  set, 


Boston  Music  Hall . 


SEASON  1883  -  S3. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

MR.  CEORC  HENSCHEL,  CONDUCTOR. 


IV.  C6RCERT. 

Saturday,  October  28th,  at  8,  P.  M. 

PROGRAMME. 

OVERTURE.  (Freischuetz.)  ......  WEBER 

ARIA.  (Rodelinda.)  ......  H.ENDEL. 

SERENADE  in  D.  op.  11.  .  .  .  .  .  .  BRAHMS. 

A Ilegro  molto._ Scherzo.  (Allegro  non  troppoi)— . 

Adagio  non  troppo _ Men  net  to  L  II _ 

Scherzo,  t  Allegro,'— Rondo  (Allegro.)— 

FUNERAL  MARCH  OF  A  MARIONETTE.  .  .  GOUNOD. 

SOXOS  WITH  PlAXO. 

(а)  Italy  .  > 

(б)  The  Charmer.  \  '  *«»“**>“*• 

OVERTURE  (Sakuntala.) . GOLDMARK. 


SOLOIST  : 

MISS  HENRIETTA  BEEBE. 


The  Piano  used  is  a  Chickering. 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  the  overture  to  Weber's 
"Der  Freischutz"  on  October  28,  1882,  with  Georg  Henschel  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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though  the  title  began  as  Der  Probeschuss  ( The  Trial  Shot)  and  then  was  changed  to  Die 
Jagersbraut  ( The  Hunter's  Bride)  before  settling  down  to  the  title  of  the  original  short 
story.  The  premiere  was  an  unparalleled  triumph;  through  Der  Freischutz,  Weber  man¬ 
aged  to  bring  Romanticism  into  the  theater,  a  goal  long  sought  without  success  by  his 
predecessors  among  the  non-musical  dramatists  Tieck,  Brentano,  Schlegel,  Arnim,  and 
Werner.  The  work  was  hailed  at  once  as  a  national  monument  and  quickly  found  per¬ 
formance  all  over  Europe. 

The  overture  was  a  great  success  from  the  very  beginning— it  even  had  to  be  repeated 
on  opening  night  before  the  audience  would  allow  the  performance  to  continue.  And  it 
marks  an  important  change  in  the  way  composers  approached  the  operatic  overture  in 
that  it  was  conceived  as  a  resume  of  the  entire  drama,  containing  within  itself  the  princi¬ 
pal  dramatic  conflicts— carefully  selected  as  to  choice  of  themes  and  key— and  working 
out  the  story  in  a  purely  musical  way  before  the  curtain  rose.  This  procedure  became  the 
common  practice  of  many  composers,  especially  in  Germany,  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
now  consider  it  to  be  the  basic  function  of  an  operatic  overture. 

The  overture  begins  with  a  C  major  Adagio  in  which  two  unharmonized  phrases  prepare 
for  the  magical  appearance  of  the  four  horns  singing  a  melody  that  is  not  heard  again  in 
the  opera,  though  it  surely  suggests  that  what  follows  will  take  place  in  a  heavily  forested 
region,  a  locale  of  great  natural  beauty.  As  this  melody  comes  to  its  end,  an  altogether 
darker  sound  takes  over:  tremolo  strings  and  low-pitched  clarinets,  punctuated  by  soft 
off-the-beat  notes  on  the  timpani.  This  strikingly  characteristic  sound  (known,  in  harmonic 
terms,  as  a  diminished-seventh  chord)  is  the  primary  representation  of  the  powers  of  evil 
in  the  opera.  And  though  Weber  used  it  with  great  discretion  and  care,  the  "trick"  was  so 
easy  for  lesser  composers  to  pull  that  the  diminished-seventh  chord  in  tremolo  strings 
soon  became  cheapened  as  a  much  overused  device. 

The  main  body  of  the  overture  begins,  Molto  vivace,  with  a  stormy  figure  in  C  minor. 
Even  at  first  hearing  we  do  not  need  to  know  the  words  to  which  the  hero  sings  this 
music  in  the  opera  ("Doch  mich  umgarnen  finstre  Machte"—" Yet  dark  forces  ensnare  me") 
to  sense  the  presence  of  evil.  This  builds  to  an  impressive,  stormy  climax  (later  to  be 
heard  as  the  culmination  of  the  "Wolf's  Glen  scene,"  the  supernatural  highpoint  of  the 
opera;  see  the  illustration  on  page  31)  and  begins  modulating  to  the  relative  major  key  of 
E-flat,  where  the  solo  clarinet  ("with  much  passion")  takes  on  the  part  of  our  hero  again 
as  he  sings  "0  dringt  kein  Strahi  durch  diese  Nachte?”  ("Does  no  ray  of  light  penetrate  this 
darkness?").  This  leads  quite  naturally  to  the  music  of  the  one  character  who  represents 
the  "ray  of  light,"  the  hero's  pure  sweetheart;  clarinet  and  violins  sing  the  music  of  her 
love  for  him.  The  development  section  of  the  overture  is  an  extended  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  good  and  evil,  each  represented  musically  by  the  themes  already  heard.  The 
recapitulation  begins,  as  expected,  with  the  dark  C  minor  theme,  but  it  is  interrupted  by 
the  diminished-seventh  chords  and  a  passionate,  pleading  melody  first  heard  in  violins 
and  then  on  solo  cello.  At  this  point,  the  confident,  major-key  love  music  breaks  out- 
now  in  much  fuller  and  more  brilliant  form,  and  in  a  forceful  C  major— to  rout  the  powers 
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Design  by  Carl  Gropius  for  Act  II 
(the  Wolf's  Glen  scene )  of  the 
original  Berlin  production  of 
"Der  Freischutz" 


of  darkness  once  and  for  all.  (The  downward-rushing  octave  scales  in  the  woodwinds  of 
the  coda  suggest  that  Weber  had  been  listening  to  Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro  overture.) 
Americans  rarely  get  the  opportunity  to  see  Weber's  epoch-making  opera  on  the  stage, 
but  the  dramatic  heart  of  the  score  is  made  available,  once  and  for  all,  in  the  carefully 
planned  foreshadowing  of  this  brilliant  overture. 

Steven  Ledbetter 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER  wos  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979  to  1998 
and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout  the  country. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  OF  WEBER'S  "FREISCHOTZ”  OVERTURE  was  part  of 
a  concert  for  P.H.  Taylor  at  the  City  Hotel  in  New  York  on  March  20,  1823,  with  William  Taylor  con¬ 
ducting.  The  first  American  performance  of  the  complete  opera  (sung  in  English)  was  given  at  the 
Park  Theatre  in  New  York  on  March  2,  1825. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCE  of  the  overture  to  "Der  Freischutz"  was  given 
by  Georg  Henschel  on  October  28,  1882,  subsequent  BSO  performances  of  the  overture  also  being 
given  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Ernst  Schmidt, 
Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Eugene  Goossens,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Richard 
Burgin,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Jean  Martinon,  David  Zinman,  Kurt  Masur  (the  most  recent  subscription 
series,  in  January  1983),  Joseph  Silverstein  (who  led  further,  single  subscription  performances  that 
January  and  February— the  last  time  the  overture  was  played  in  BSO  subscription  concerts  until  this 
week),  Charles  Dutoit,  and  Dennis  Russell  Davies  (the  BSO's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance, 
on  August  20,  1995). 
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Samuel  Barber 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra ,  Opus  jg 


SAMUEL  OSBORNE  BARBER  II  was  born  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  on  March  9,  1910,  and 
died  in  New  York  City  on  January  23,  1981.  He  wrote  his  Piano  Concerto  on  a  commission  from 
his  publishers,  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  in  celebration  of  Schirmer’s  hundredth  anniversary,  for  perform¬ 
ance  during  the  inaugural  week  of  concerts  in  Philharmonic  Hall  (later  renovated  as  Avery  Fisher 
Hall)  at  New  York’s  Lincoln  Center.  The  commission  came  to  Barber  in  1959.  The  second  move¬ 
ment  was  adapted  from  an  Elegy  for  Flute  and  Piano  he  composed  that  year  for  Manfred  Ibel,  a 
young  German  art  student  and  amateur  flutist  to  whom  Barber  dedicated  the  Piano  Concerto  (and 
who  later  earned  a  degree  in  architecture  from  Yale  University).  Barber  completed  the  concerto  on 
September  9,  1962.  Two  weeks  later,  on  September  24,  pianist  John  Browning  played  the  world 
premiere  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Philharmonic  Hall,  followed 
by  subscription  performances  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  that  September  28-29  and  October  16, 
and  a  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  18,  1963. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SOLO  PIANO,  the  score  of  Barber’s  Piano  Concerto  calls  for  an  orchestra 
of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  suspended 
cymbal,  antique  cymbals,  low  tom-tom,  tam-tam,  triangle,  xylophone,  whip,  harp,  and  strings. 


Samuel  Barber's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Piano  Concerto  was  his  third  ''official"  work  in  the 
genre,  being  preceded  by  the  Violin  Concerto  of  1939-40  and  the  Cello  Concerto  of  1945. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Boston  premiere  in  September  1962— -as  part  of  the  second  sub¬ 
scription  program  led  by  the  BSO's  then  new  music  director  Erich  Leinsdorf— annotator 
John  N.  Burk  observed  that  "A  piano  concerto  is  about  the  only  musical  form  Samuel 
Barber  has  not  undertaken  until  now."  In  fact,  Barber  had  worked  on  a  piano  concerto— 
never  published  or  performed— while  he  was  a  student  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
three  decades  earlier.  (Prior  to  the  Piano  Concerto,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  had 
given  the  world  premieres  of  four  other  works  by  Barber:  the  Second  Symphony  and 
Knoxville:  Summer  of  1915,  under  Koussevitzky,  in  1944  and  1948,  respectively;  Prayers  of 
Kierkegaard,  premiered  under  Charles  Munch  in  1954;  and  Die  Natali  (Chorale  Preludes  for 


John  Browning  and  Samuel  Barber  prior  to  the  premiere  of  Barber's  Piano  Concerto  in  September  1962 
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Second  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  September  28,  at  2:15  o’clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  September  29,  at  8:30  o’clock 


Brahms . Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Haydn,  Op.  56a 

Barber . Piano  Concerto 


I.  Allegro  appassionato 

II.  Canzona 

III.  Allegro  molto 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


Sibelius.  . 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major.  Op.  43 


Allegretto 

Tempo  andante  ma  rubato 
Vivacissimo;  Lento  e  suave 
Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


SOLOIST 

JOHN  BROWNING 

Mr.  Browning  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 


These  concerts  will  end  about  4:05  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon; 
10:20  o’clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


[73] 


Program  page  for  the  BSO's  first  Symphony  Hall  performances  of  Barber's  Piano  Concerto  on 
September  28  and  29,  1962,  following  the  orchestra's  world  premiere  performance  at  New  York's 
Lincoln  Center  earlier  that  same  week  (BSO  Archives) 
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MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1962 


8:30  P.  M. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTIC 4 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director 


BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  Major,  Opus  55,  “Eroica” 

INTERMISSION 

BARBER 

Piano  Concerto 

World  Premiere  —  Commissioned  by  G.  Schirmcr,  Inc. 

John  Browning 

Program  page  for  the  world  premiere  of 
Barber's  Piano  Concerto  with  pianist  John 

STRAUSS 

Till  Eulcnspicgcl’s  Merry  Pranks,  Opus  28 

Browning,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  September  24, 

1962,  in  Philharmonic  Hall  at  Lincoln  Center 
in  New  York  (BSO  Archives) 

Christmas),  commissioned  for  the  BSO's  seventy-fifth  anniversary  and  also  premiered 
under  Munch,  in  1960.) 

Barber's  musical  legacy  stands  as  testimony  to  the  awareness  he  expressed  when  he 
was  eight  or  nine,  in  a  hesitant  "Notice  to  Mother  and  nobody  else”  which  reads  in  part: 
"To  begin  with  I  was  not  meant  to  be  an  athelet  [sic],  I  was  meant  to  be  a  composer, 
and  will  be  I'm  sure....  Don't  ask  me  to  try  to  forget  this  unpleasant  thing  and  go  play 
football.— Please— Sometimes  I've  been  worrying  about  this  so  much  that  it  makes  me 
mad  (not  very)." 

Barber  began  piano  lessons  when  he  was  six,  started  composing  when  he  was  seven,  and 
briefly  took  cello  lessons;  he  was  encouraged  in  his  musical  pursuits  by  his  maternal 
aunt,  the  contralto  Louise  Homer.  In  1924,  when  he  was  fourteen,  Barber  entered  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia  as  a  member  of  its  first  class,  studying  piano, 
composition,  conducting,  and  voice.  Already  during  his  eight  years  at  Curtis,  where  he 
later  taught  composition  from  1939  until  1942,  he  produced  several  works  that  marked 
him  as  a  talented  composer,  among  them  his  Opus  3  Dover  Beach,  a  setting  for  voice  and 
string  quartet  of  Matthew  Arnold's  text,  which  Barber  himself  recorded  in  1935. 

By  the  time  of  his  death  in  January  1981,  the  seventy-year-old  composer  had  produced 
works  in  nearly  every  important  genre.  Anyone  coming  to  his  music  for  the  first  time  will 
want  to  know  at  least  this  small  cross-section  of  his  output:  Knoxville,  Summer  of  1915,  a 
setting  for  soprano  and  orchestra  of  a  James  Agee  text;  the  Hermit  Songs  and  Despite  and 
Still,  both  for  voice  and  piano;  the  Cello  Sonata;  the  Piano  Sonata  (called  by  Vladimir 
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First  page  of  the  solo  part  of  Barber's 
Piano  Concerto  prepared  by  the  composer 
for  John  Browning,  from  a  facsimile  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  2007  by  Cynthia  Stiehl  (BSO  Archives) 


Horowitz  "the  first  truly  great  native  work  in  the  form'');  the  Adagio  for  Strings  (originally 
the  slow  movement  of  his  String  Quartet,  and  premiered,  along  with  the  composer's 
First  Essay  for  Orchestra,  by  Arturo  Toscanini  and  the  NBC  Symphony  in  1938),  and  the 
Overture  to  The  School  for  Scandal,  the  first  of  his  works  to  be  performed  by  a  major 
orchestra  (it  was  premiered  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  August  1933).  In  addition, 
there  are  two  important  operas:  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Vanessa,  premiered  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  1958  and  produced  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  the  same  year;  and 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which  was  entirely  overwhelmed  by  Franco  Zeffirelli's  production 
when  it  opened  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  at  Lincoln  Center  in  September  1966  and 
was  reintroduced  in  revised  form  at  the  Juilliard  School  in  February  1975. 

In  his  approach  to  musical  form  and  harmony,  Barber  never  attempted  to  deny  his  affinity 
for  the  musical  romanticism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1971  he  observed  that,  when 
writing,  say,  a  concerto,  "I  write  what  I  feel.  I'm  not  a  self-conscious  composer. . . His 
work  is  always  lyrically  and  dramatically  expressive  in  a  way  that  readily  brings  the  lis¬ 
tener  into  his  music. 

Barber  wrote  his  Piano  Concerto  specifically  for  John  Browning,  whose  playing  he  came 
to  admire  when  the  pianist  made  his  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  in  February  1956  as 
part  of  a  program  also  including  the  premiere  of  Barber's  orchestral  tone  poem  Medea's 
Meditation  and  Dance  of  Vengeance.  For  purpose  of  the  Piano  Concerto,  Barber  invited 
Browning  to  his  home  so  he  could  hear  the  pianist  play  through  much  of  his  repertoire, 
and  to  speak  with  Browning  about  the  pianist's  training  with  the  famed  piano  pedagogue 
Rosina  Lhevinne— with  particular  reference  to  the  "Russian  style"  of  pianism  that  Barber 
specifically  admired,  and  to  certain  technical  effects  that  the  concerto  would  ultimately 
incorporate.  On  two  occasions  before  the  premiere,  Browning  played  the  work  for  Barber 
in  the  presence  of  Vladimir  Horowitz,  who  seconded  Browning's  view  that  a  particularly 
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The  Luxury  Division  of  Coldwell  Banker  Residential  Brokerage 


CARLISLE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$3,500,000.  This  44-acre  property  offers  a  one-of-a-kind  estate  with 
a  tennis  court  and  a  five-acre  pond.  Abutting  hundreds  of  acres  of 
conservation  land  on  the  Concord  line  and  access  to  hiking  trails. 

Brigitte  Senlder  /  Sharon  Mendosa,  978.369.3600 


BELMONT,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$5,950,000.  Rarely-available  Georgian  Revival  estate  located 
approximately  six  miles  to  Boston  with  16+  rooms,  three  stories  and 
unparalleled  views  of  downtown  Boston.  Set  on  3.6  acres  with  7,277+/- 
sq.  ft.  of  living  space.  Gail  Roberts,  617.245.4044 


WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,975,000.  Brickfront  Colonial  on  magnificent  3/4-acre+  lot  in 
Peirce  Estates.  Gracious  foyer  leads  to  well-proportioned  rooms; 
chef's  kitchen,  six  bedrooms  and  exceptional  neighborhood. 

Christine  Mayer,  781.237.9090 


BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1 1,700,000.  Located  on  four  acres,  Wisteria  Hill  is  a  country  estate 
just  15  minutes  from  Boston.  Five-bedroom  home,  caretakers  cottage 
with  guest  suite  and  a  cabana  overlooking  the  pool.  Florence  &  David 
Mackie  /  Deborah  M.  Gordon,  617.247.2909  /  617.731.2447 


NEWTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,995,000.  Superbly  renovated  15-room,  six-bedroom  Queen 
Anne  Victorian  home  in  a  desirable  area  with  two  parlors, 
new  kitchen,  covered  porch,  large  yard,  and  a  carriage  house, 
llene  Solomon,  617.969.2447 


JAMAICA  PLAIN,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,995,000.  Splendid  Moss  Hill  Bowditch  mansion.  1885  stick-and- 
shingle  Victorian  lovingly  renovated  with  15+  rooms,  spacious 
kitchen,  master  suite,  large  deck  and  a  two-bedroom  au  pair  suite. 
Constance  Cervone  /  Janet  Deegan,  617.522.4600 
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John  Browning  with  then  BSO  music 
director  Erich  Leinsdorf  at  the  time  of 
a  Tanglewood  appearance  in  July  1969 
(Whitestone  photo/BSO  Archives) 


tricky  passage  in  the  third  movement  needed  simplifying  if  it  was  to  be  played  at  a  prop¬ 
er  tempo.  Another  kind  of  change  was  made  in  1960  at  Erich  Leinsdorf's  instigation, 
after  the  first  two  movements  were  completed,  when  Barber  replaced  the  original  pianis¬ 
simo  ending  of  the  first  movement  with  a  fortissimo  one,  to  provide  greater  contrast  with 
the  start  of  the  second  movement. 

Two  factors  interrupted  work  on  the  concerto's  third  movement:  the  death  of  Barber's 
sister  in  July  1961,  which  plunged  him  into  a  depression,  and  his  trip  to  Russia,  in  March 
1962,  as  the  first  American  composer  ever  to  attend  the  Congress  of  Soviet  Composers, 
where  he  learned  that  several  of  his  works— among  them  the  Adagio  for  Strings,  the 
Violin  Concerto,  the  Cello  Concerto,  the  Piano  Sonata,  and  his  collected  songs— had 
already  been  published  in  Russian  editions.  Given  the  overall  time  frame,  and  limited 
rehearsal  time— there  were  two  in  Boston  and  one  in  New  York— small  changes  continued 
to  be  made  as  late  as  the  final  rehearsal,  such  as  the  addition  of  a  whip  to  the  percussion 
required  in  the  last  movement.  (Material  summarized  in  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph 
is  drawn  from,  and  discussed  more  fully  in,  Barbara  Heyman's  biography  of  the  composer, 
Samuel  Barber:  The  Composer  and  his  Music,  published  by  Oxford  University  Press.) 

The  composer  provided  the  following  description  of  the  music  for  the  premiere: 

The  Concerto  begins  with  a  solo  for  piano  in  recitative  style  in  which  three  themes 
or  figures  are  announced,  the  first  declamatory,  the  second  and  third  rhythmic.  The 
orchestra  interrupts,  piu  mosso,  to  sing  the  impassioned  main  theme,  not  before  stat¬ 
ed.  All  this  material  is  now  embroidered  more  quietly  and  occasionally  whimsically 
by  piano  and  orchestra  until  the  tempo  slackens  (doppio  meno  mosso)  and  the  oboe 
introduces  a  second  lyric  section.  A  development  along  symphonic  lines  leads  to  a 
cadenza  for  soloist,  and  a  recapitulation  with  fortissimo  ending. 

The  second  movement  ("Canzona")  is  song-like  in  character,  the  flute  being  principal 
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soloist.  The  piano  enters  with  the  same  material  which  is  subsequently  sung  by  muted 
strings,  to  the  accompaniment  of  piano  figurations. 


The  last  movement  (allegro  molto  in  5/8)  after  several  fortissimo  repeated  chords  by 
the  orchestra,  plunges  headlong  into  an  ostinato  bass  figure  for  piano,  over  which  sev¬ 
eral  themes  are  tossed.  There  are  two  contrasting  sections  (one  "un  pochettino  meno,” 
for  clarinet  solo,  and  one  for  three  flutes,  muted  trombones  and  harp,  "con  grazia") 
where  the  fast  tempo  relents:  but  the  ostinato  figure  keeps  insistently  reappearing, 
mostly  by  the  piano  protagonist,  and  the  5/8  meter  is  never  changed. 

The  new  work  was  instantly  acclaimed,  and  was  performed  repeatedly  by  John  Browning, 
who  by  1969  had  played  it  nearly  150  times.  In  January  1964  it  was  recorded  by  Brown¬ 
ing  with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  who  performed  it  not  just  in  their 
home  city,  but  also  on  tour  in  Sweden,  Poland,  France,  Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  England, 
and  Russia,  where,  according  to  Browning,  it  was  found  to  be  "very  Russian  in  flavor. . . 
written  in  the  grand  bravura  style."  The  concerto  won  Barber  his  second  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
the  spring  of  1963  (the  first  was  for  Vanessa)  and  a  Music  Critics'  Circle  Award  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

In  an  interview  for  the  Cleveland  Orchestra's  program  book  (as  quoted  by  Heyman),  Barber 
later  noted  of  Browning  that  "to  have  anybody  who  is  such  a  musician. .  .who  is  so  plastic 
in  his  approach  for  new  work,  who  is  able  to  change  interpretations  when  we  find  out 
something  is  wrong,  when  something  doesn't  go,  when  something  can  be  improved— to 
have  an  artist  who  can  change  the  way  Browning  can  with  his  musicianship  and  with  his 
technical  equipment  is  just  wonderful."  As  for  the  composer  himself— when  asked  in 
November  1985  by  Barbara  Heyman  why  Barber  had  been  chosen  for  the  Schirmer  com¬ 
mission,  retired  Schirmer  executive  Hans  Heinsheimer  responded:  "There  was  no  one 
else,  he  was  our  most  popular  composer— our  best."  Clearly  composer  and  pianist  made 
for  a  winning  combination.  In  contrast  to  the  debacle,  not  long  after,  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  at  the  new  Met,  the  Piano  Concerto  brought  Barber,  then  at  the  high  point  of 
his  career,  one  of  his  greatest  triumphs. 

Marc  Mandel 

MARC  MANDEL  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCE  AND  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE 
of  Barber's  Piano  Concerto  were  one  and  the  same,  as  noted  above:  pianist  John  Browning  was 
soloist  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  September  24,  1962,  in  the 
newly  opened  Philharmonic  Hall  at  Lincoln  Center  in  New  York,  with  additional  performances  fol¬ 
lowing  first  at  Symphony  Hall  (September  28  and  29,  and  October  16,  1962),  then  at  Tanglewood 
on  August  18,  1963,  the  following  summer.  Until  this  week,  Browning  was  the  only  soloist  to  be 
featured  in  subsequent  BSO  performances  of  the  concerto,  with  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  in  February 
1994  at  Symphony  Hall  and  on  July  12,  1996,  at  Tanglewood. 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Opus  74, 
“Pathetique” 


PYOTR  ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY  was  bom  at  Votkinsk,  Vyatka  Province,  on  May  7,  1840,  and 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893.  He  composed  the  Sixth  Symphony  between  February 
16  and  August  31,  1893.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  the  Hall  of  Nobles,  St.  Petersburg,  on 
October  28  that  year  with  Tchaikovsky  conducting,  nine  days  before  his  death.  The  second  per¬ 
formance,  with  Eduard  Napravnik  conducting,  took  place  twenty  days  later  in  the  same  hall,  as 
part  of  a  concert  given  in  the  composer’s  memory. 

THE  SYMPHONY  IS  SCORED  for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  tmmpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  bass  drum, 
tam-tam,  and  strings. 


During  Tchaikovsky's  last  years,  his  reputation  grew  enormously  outside  of  Russia,  but 
he  was  left  prey  to  deepening  inner  gloom,  since  his  countrymen  rarely  recognized  his 
genius.  He  had,  moreover,  been  shattered  by  the  sudden  breaking-off  of  the  strange  but 
profoundly  moving  epistolary  relationship  that  he  had  carried  on  for  fourteen  years  with 
Nadezhda  von  Meek,  whose  financial  assistance  and  understanding  had  sustained  him 
through  difficult  times.  Though  they  never  met  face  to  face,  their  relationship  was  one  of 
the  strongest,  in  its  emotional  depth,  that  either  of  them  was  ever  to  experience.  She, 
for  unknown  reasons,  decided  to  end  the  correspondence  decisively  in  October  1890; 
Tchaikovsky  never  fully  recovered  from  the  blow.  Another  reason  for  his  depression  was 
an  old  but  continuing  concern— the  constant  fear  that  his  homosexuality  might  become 
known  to  the  public  at  large  or  to  the  authorities  (which  would  lead  to  terrible  conse¬ 
quences,  since  homosexuality  was  regarded  as  a  crime  that  might  involve  serious  legal 
ramifications,  including  banishment  and  the  loss  of  his  civil  rights). 


Tchaikovsky  was  also  concerned  that  he  was  written  out.  In  1892  he  began  a  symphony 
and  had  even  partly  orchestrated  it  when  he  decided  to  discard  it  entirely.  (This  "Seventh 
Symphony"  was  premiered  in  Moscow  in  1957  in  a  completion  by  a  Russian  musicologist, 
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Tenth  Rehearsal  and  Concert 


Friday  Afternoon,  December  28,  at  2.30. 
Saturday  Evening,  December  29,  at  8.00. 


PROGRAMME. 


Peter  Tschaikowsky  Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  “  Pathetique,”  Op.  74 


(First  Time.) 

I.  Adagio  (B  minor)  ------  4-4 

Allegro  non  troppo  (B  minor)  -  -  -  -  4-4 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia  (D  major)  -  -  -  -  5-4 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace  (G  major)  -  -  4-4(12-8) 

IV.  Finale  :  Adagio  lamentoso  (B  minor)  -  -  -  3-4 


Henry  Holden  Huss  -  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  B  major 

(First  Time.) 

I.  Allegro  maestoso  (B  major)  -  4-4  (12-8) 

II.  Andante  tranqulllo  lE-tlat  major)  -  -  4-4  (12-8) 

III.  Finale :  Allegro  vivace  (B  major)  -  3-4 


Hector  Berlioz  -  Overture  to  “  Benvenuto  Cellini,”  Op.  23 


e 

Soloist,  Mr.  HENRY  HOLDEN  HUSS. 


THE  PIANO  IS  A  MASON  &.  HAMLIN  GRAND. 

(363) 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  "Pathetique" 
Symphony  on  December  29,  1894,  with  Emil  Paur  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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The  Tchaikovsky  brothers  in  1890: 
Anatoly,  Nikolai,  Ippolit,  Pyotr 
Ilyich,  and  Modest 


and  then  published  in  1961;  as  it  turned  out,  the  composer's  self-critical  view  was  right.) 
But  a  trip  to  western  Europe  in  December  brought  a  warm  reunion:  he  visited  his  old 
governess,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  over  forty  years.  The  two  days  he  spent  with  her, 
reading  over  many  letters  from  his  mother  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  not  to  mention 
some  of  his  earliest  musical  and  literary  work,  carried  him  off  into  a  deep  nostalgia.  As 
the  composer  wrote  to  his  brother  Nikolai,  "There  were  moments  when  I  returned  into 
the  past  so  vividly  that  it  became  weird,  and  at  the  same  time  sweet,  and  we  both  had 
to  keep  back  our  tears." 

The  retrospective  mood  thus  engendered  may  have  remained  even  though  he  returned 
to  Russia  at  low  ebb:  "It  seems  to  me  that  my  role  is  finished  for  good."  Yet  the  recent 
opportunity  to  recall  his  childhood,  when  combined  with  his  fundamentally  pessimistic 
outlook,  may  well  have  led  to  the  program  for  the  work  that  suggested  itself  to  him  and 
captured  his  attention  on  the  way  home.  Within  two  weeks  of  writing  the  foregoing  words, 
Tchaikovsky  was  hard  at  work  on  what  was  to  become  his  masterpiece.  Home  again,  he 
wrote  in  mid-February  to  a  nephew  that  he  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  mind  and  hard  at 
work  on  a  new  symphony  with  a  program— "but  a  program  that  will  be  a  riddle  for  every¬ 
one.  Let  them  try  and  solve  it."  He  left  only  hints:  "The  program  of  this  symphony  is  com¬ 
pletely  saturated  with  myself  and  quite  often  during  my  journey  I  cried  profusely."  The 
work,  he  said,  was  going  exceedingly  well.  On  March  24  he  completed  the  sketch  of  the 
second  movement— evidently  the  last  to  be  outlined  in  detail— and  noted  his  satisfaction 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page:  "O  Lord,  I  thank  Thee!  Today,  March  24th,  completed  prelimi¬ 
nary  sketch  well!!!" 

The  orchestration  was  interrupted  until  July  because  he  made  a  trip  to  Cambridge  to 
receive  an  honorary  doctorate  (see  photo  on  page  45),  an  honor  that  he  shared  with 
Saint-Saens,  Boito,  Bruch,  and  Grieg  (who  was  ill  and  unable  to  be  present).  He  was 
presented  for  the  degree  with  a  citation  in  Latin  that  appropriately  singled  out  the  "ardor 
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In  a  city  renowned  for  its  passionate  embrace  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  hotel  that  sits  at 
its  center.  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Hotel  of  two  of 
the  world’s  greatest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  1  800  441  1414  or  visit  www.fairmont.com 


HOTELS  &  RESORTS 


Mahler’s  No.  4  or  Mozart’s  No.  40? 

At  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza,  we  appreciate 
all  our  guests’  preferences. 


fervidus”  and  the  "languor  subtristis"  of  his  music.  When  he  returned  home  he  found  that 
the  orchestration  would  be  more  difficult  than  he  expected:  "Twenty  years  ago  I  used  to 
go  full  speed  ahead  and  it  came  out  very  well.  Now  I  have  become  cowardly  and  unsure 
of  myself.  For  instance,  today  I  sat  the  whole  day  over  two  pages — nothing  went  as  I 
wanted  it  to.”  In  another  letter  he  noted,  "It  will  be...  no  surprise  if  this  symphony  is 
abused  and  unappreciated— that  has  happened  before.  But  I  definitely  find  it  my  very 
best,  and  in  particular  the  most  sincere  of  all  my  compositions.  I  love  it  as  I  have  never 
loved  any  of  my  musical  children." 

Though  Tchaikovsky  was  eager  to  begin  an  opera  at  once,  the  Sixth  Symphony  was  to  be 
the  last  work  he  would  complete.  The  premiere  on  October  28  went  off  well  despite  the 
orchestra's  coolness  toward  the  piece,  but  the  audience  was  puzzled  by  the  whole— not 
least  by  its  somber  ending.  Rimsky-Korsakov  confronted  Tchaikovsky  at  intermission  and 


Boston  University  College  of  Fine  Arts 
School  of  Music  presents 


Boston  University  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Symphonic  Chorus 


Monday,  November  21,  8:00pm 
Symphony  Hall 


Verdi  Requiem 

Ann  Howard  Jones,  conductor 
Michelle  Johnson,  soprano 
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asked  whether  there  was  not  a  program  to  that  expressive  music;  the  composer  admit¬ 
ted  that  there  was,  indeed,  a  program,  but  he  refused  to  give  any  details.  Five  days  later 
Tchaikovsky  failed  to  appear  for  breakfast;  he  complained  of  indigestion  during  the  night, 
but  refused  to  see  a  doctor.  His  situation  worsened,  and  in  the  evening  his  brother 
Modest  sent  for  medical  help  anyway.  For  several  days  Tchaikovsky  lingered  on,  generally 
in  severe  pain.  He  died  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  November  6. 

Though  it  is  generally  believed  that  Tchaikovsky's  death  was  the  result  of  cholera  brought 
on  by  his  drinking  a  glass  of  unboiled  water  during  an  epidemic,  the  extraordinarily 
expressive  richness  of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  and  particularly  that  of  its  finale,  has  inspired 
a  great  deal  of  speculation  regarding  the  composer's  demise.  It  has  even  been  suggested— 
in  accordance  with  a  theory  advocated  by  the  Russian  musicologist  Aleksandra  Orlova 
and  then  taken  up  by  the  English  Tchaikovsky  scholar  David  Brown  in  The  New  Grove 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (1980)— that  Tchaikovsky  poisoned  himself  fearing 
denunciation  to  the  Tsar  as  a  homosexual  by  a  duke  with  whose  nephew  he  had  struck 
up  a  friendship.  Other  writers  have  asserted  that  the  music  was  composed  because  of 
the  composer's  premonitions  of  impending  death.  In  his  1995  book  Tchaikovsky,  Anthony 
Holden  aligned  himself  incontrovertibly  with  the  proponents  of  the  suicide  theory.  But  in 
the  revised  New  Grove  (2001),  Roland  John  Wiley  wrote:  "The  polemics  over  his  death 
have  reached  an  impasse. . . .  We  do  not  know  how  Tchaikovsky  died.” 

As  to  the  composer's  alleged  "premonitions  of  impending  death,”  one  finds  from  a  perusal 
of  his  letters  that,  until  the  last  few  days,  he  was  clearly  in  better  spirits  than  he  had 
enjoyed  for  years,  confident  and  looking  forward  to  future  compositions.  The  expressive 
qualities  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  follow  from  his  two  previous  symphonies,  which  are  also 
concerned  in  various  ways  with  Fate.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  symphonies  had  offered  two 
views  of  man's  response  to  Fate — on  the  one  hand  finding  solace  in  the  life  of  the  peas¬ 
ants,  on  the  other  struggling  to  conquest,  though  through  a  somewhat  unconvincing  vic¬ 
tory.  In  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Fate  leads  only  to  despair.  Tchaikovsky  never  did  reveal  a 
formal  program  for  the  Pathetique,  though  a  note  found  among  his  papers  is  probably  an 
early  draft  for  one: 

The  ultimate  essence  of  the  plan  of  the  symphony  is  LIFE.  First  part— all  impulsive 
passion,  confidence,  thirst  for  activity.  Must  be  short.  (Finale  DEATH— result  of  col¬ 
lapse.)  Second  part  love;  third  disappointments;  fourth  ends  dying  away  (also  short). 

In  the  end,  all  of  this  (and  any  possible  elaborations  of  it)  remained  the  composer's  secret. 
The  title  that  it  now  bears  came  only  the  day  after  the  first  performance,  when  the  com¬ 
poser,  having  rejected  "A  Program  Symphony"  (since  he  had  no  intention  of  revealing  the 
program)  and  Modest's  suggestion  of  "Tragic,"  was  taken  with  his  brother's  alternative 
suggestion,  "Pathetic."  Modest  recalled  his  brother's  reaction:  "'Excellent,  Modya,  bravo, 
Pathetic !'  and  before  my  eyes  he  wrote  on  the  score  the  title  by  which  it  has  since  been 
known."  The  title  gives  a  misimpression  in  English,  where  "pathetic"  has  become  a  debased 
slang  word,  almost  totally  losing  its  original  sense  of  "passionate”  or  "emotional,"  with  a 
hint  of  its  original  Greek  sense  of  "suffering."  In  French  it  still  retains  its  significance.  And 
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Harry  Christophers,  conductor 
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‘‘Harry  Christophers  offers 
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accented  choral  singing, 
supported  by  a  bright,  thrillingly 
transparent  orchestral  sound." 
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Tchaikovsky  in  1893 


the  symphony  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  most  successful  evocation  of  Tchaikovsky's  emo¬ 
tional  suffering,  sublimated  into  music  of  great  power. 

The  slow  introduction  begins  in  the  "wrong"  key  but  works  its  way  around  to  B  minor  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo.  The  introduction  proves  to  foreshadow  the  main 
thematic  material,  which  is  a  variant  of  the  opening  figure  in  the  bassoon  over  the  dark 
whispering  of  the  double  basses.  The  great  climax  to  which  this  builds  is  a  splendid 
preparation  for  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  greatest  tunes,  a  falling  and  soaring  melody  that  is 
worked  to  a  rich  climax  and  then  dies  away  with  a  lingering  afterthought  in  the  clarinet. 
An  unexpected  orchestral  crash  begins  the  tense  development  section,  which  builds  a 
wonderful  sense  of  energy  as  the  opening  thematic  material  returns  in  a  distant  key  and 
only  gradually  works  round  to  the  tonic.  The  romantic  melody,  now  in  the  tonic  B  major, 
is  especially  passionate. 

The  second  movement  is  quite  simply  a  scherzo  and  Trio,  but  it  has  a  couple  of  special 
wrinkles  of  its  own.  Tchaikovsky  was  one  of  the  great  composers  of  the  orchestral  waltz 
(think  of  the  third  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony);  here  he  chose  to  write  a  waltz  that 
happens  to  be  in  5/4  time!  According  to  the  conservative  Viennese  critic  Eduard  Hanslick: 
"This  disagreeable  meter  upsets  both  listener  and  player.”  But  the  odd  rhythmic  twist  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  extraordinary  grace  of  the  music. 

The  third  movement  is  a  brilliant  march,  beginning  with  rushing  busy  triplets  that  alter¬ 
nate  with  a  crisp  march  melody  that  bursts  out  into  a  climactic  full  orchestral  version,  a 
momentary  triumph.  That  triumph  comes  to  a  sudden  end  with  the  beginning  of  the  final 
movement,  which  bears  the  unprecedented  marking  "Adagio  lamentoso."  The  first  theme 
is  divided  between  the  two  violin  parts  in  such  a  way  that  neither  first  nor  second  violin 
part  alone  makes  sense,  but  when  played  together  they  result  in  a  simple,  expressive, 
descending  melody.  The  second  theme,  a  more  flowing  Andante,  builds  to  a  great  orches- 
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1961.  Russia  deploys 
Kennedy  deploys  |ph 


The  Peace  Corps  and  its  invaluable  role  in  spreading  liberty  and  justice  around  the  world 
Just  one  of  the  things  to  discover  about  John  F.  Kennedy’s  first  year  in  office. 

Visit  the  JFK  Presidential  Libraiy  and  Museurfi. 

Columbia  Point,  Boston,  jfklibrary.org 


tral  climax  exceeded  only  by  the  climax  of  the  opening  material  that  follows.  This  dies 
away  and  a  single  stroke  of  the  tam-tam,  followed  by  a  soft  and  sustained  dark  passage 
for  trombones  and  tuba,  brings  in  the  "dying  fall”  of  the  ending,  the  second  theme 
descending  into  the  lowest  depths  of  cellos  and  basses. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  Tchaikovsky's  farewell  vision  is  a  somber  one,  congruent  with  his 
own  pessimistic  view  of  life.  But  it  is  worth  remembering — especially  given  all  the  stories 
that  whirl  around  the  composer— that  his  art,  and  especially  the  Pathetique  Symphony, 
was  a  means  of  self-transcendence,  a  way  of  overcoming  the  anguish  and  torment  of  his 
life.  It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  in  the  past  that  Tchaikovsky  chose  to  revel  in  his 
misery;  but  in  the  Sixth  Symphony,  at  least,  he  confronted  it,  recreated  it  in  sound,  and 
put  it  firmly  behind  him. 

Steven  Ledbetter 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  of  the  "Pathetique"  Symphony  took  place  on  March  16, 
1894,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York,  with  Walter  Damrosch  conducting. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PERFORMANCE  of  the  "Pathetique"  Symphony 
was  led  by  Emil  Paur  on  December  29,  1894,  subsequent  BSO  performances  being  given  by  Paur, 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin, 
Charles  Munch,  Ferenc  Fricsay,  Robert  Shaw,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  David  Zinman,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas,  Christoph  Eschenbach,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Yuri  Temirkanov,  Mariss  Jansons,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Semyon  Bychkov,  Kurt  Masur,  Hans  Graf,  Robert  Spano,  James  Levine  (the  most 
recent  subscription  performances,  in  October  2008),  and  Miguel  Harth-Bedoya  (the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  10,  2011). 


Some  musicians  perform  indoors  at 
The  Cambridge  Homes,  Some  outdoors. 


The  Cambridge  Homes 

Independent  &  Assisted  Living 

617-876-0369 

Next  to  Mount  Auburn  Hospital 

www  .TheCambridgeHomes.org 
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Welcome  Home! 

Bob  and  Carol  Henderson,  Fox  Hill  Village  residents 


R  matter  how  long  their 
absence,  each  time  the  Hendersons 
return  home  from  their  world 
travels  or  visiting  their  homes  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Florida, 
they  feel  truly  welcomed  by  the 
friendly  residents  and  loyal  staff 
of  Fox  Hill  Village.  Bob,  the 
former  CEO  of  ITEK,  and  Carol, 
mother  of  four  sons,  appreciate 
the  availability  of  onsite  cultural 
activities  like  college  courses, 
movies,  lectures,  and  concerts, 
the  convenient  fitness  center, 
and  dependable  security  that 
means  worry-free  travel.  Passionate  supporters  of  the  arts,  Bob  is  an  Honorary  Trustee  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  MFA  and  Carol  is  a  Life  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  an  Overseer  of  the  BSO.  Both  love  living  so  close  to  Boston  making  it  a  breeze  to  attend 
functions  in  the  city  yet  leave  time  to  cheer  at  their  grandsons’  football  games  in  Dedham  on  the 
same  day! 


Superb  options  in  dining,  distinguished  floor  plans,  Mass  General  associated  Wellness  Clinic, 
and  most  importantly,  the  flexibility  and  the  accommodation  afforded  by  resident  ownership 
and  management,  help  rate  Fox  Hill  Village  highest  in  resident  satisfaction. 

Like  Bob  and  Carol,  come  and  experience  for  yourself  the  incomparable  elegance  of  Fox  Hill 
Village,  New  England’s  premiere  retirement  community. 


To  learn  more,  call  us  at  781-329-4433  or  visit  us  on  the  web  at: 

www.foxhillvillage.com 

Developed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


Fox  Hill  Village 
at  Westwood 


10  Longwood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090  (781)  329-4433  (Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 


To  Read  and  Hear  More... 


The  standard  biography  of  Weber  is  John  Warrack's  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  (Cambridge 
paperback).  The  article  by  Philipp  Spitta  and  Warrack  from  The  New  Grove  Dictionary 
of  Music  and  Musicians  (1980)  was  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Early  Romantic  Masters  2, 
along  with  the  New  Grove  articles  on  Berlioz  and  Mendelssohn  (Norton  paperback).  The 
Weber  entry  in  the  2001  revision  of  Grove  credits  no  fewer  than  six  writers,  Spitta  and 
Warrack  among  them. 

Recordings  of  the  Freischutz  Overture  include  Leonard  Bernstein's  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  (Sony),  Herbert  von  Karajan's  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche 
Grammophon),  Rafael  Kubelik's  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  (Deutsche 
Grammophon  Galleria),  and  Wolfgang  Sawallisch's  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
(EMI).  Historic  accounts  include  Wilhelm  Furtwangler's  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
(EMI)  and  live  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon  or  Music  &  Arts), 
and  Arturo  Toscanini's  with  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA). 

Barbara  B.  Heyman's  excellent  Samuel  Barber:  The  Composer  and  his  Music,  published  in 
1992,  offers  thoroughly  documented  and  detailed  consideration  of  the  composer's  life 
and  works  (Oxford  University  paperback).  Heyman's  book  effectively  superseded  the 
only  previous  biography  of  the  composer,  Nathan  Broder's  Samuel  Barber,  published  origi¬ 
nally  in  1954  but  still  useful  for  its  perspective  on  the  composer's  life  and  works  to  that 
time  (G.  Schirmer).  Heyman  also  wrote  the  article  on  Barber  in  the  2001  edition  of  The 
New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 

Pianist  John  Browning,  for  whom  Barber  wrote  his  Piano  Concerto,  made  two  recordings: 
first  with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Sony)  and  later  with  Leonard  Slatkin 
and  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA).  A  more  recent  recording  features  Stephen 
Prutsman  with  Marin  Alsop  conducting  the  Royal  Scottish  National  Orchestra  (Naxos). 

David  Brown's  Tchaikovsky,  in  four  volumes,  is  the  major  biography  of  the  composer 
(Norton);  the  Pathetique  Symphony  is  discussed  extensively  in  the  last  volume,  "The  Final 
Years:  1885-1893"  (Norton).  More  recently  Brown  has  produced  Tchaikovsky:  The  Man 
and  his  Music,  an  excellent  single  volume  (512  pages)  on  the  composer's  life  and  works 
geared  toward  the  general  reader  (Pegasus  Books).  It  was  Brown  who  provided  the  article 
on  Tchaikovsky  for  the  1980  edition  of  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 
The  article  in  the  2001  revised  New  Grove  is  by  Roland  John  Wiley.  Though  out  of  print, 
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Are  you  wearing 
your  jewelry 
or  just  insuring  it? 


If  you  are  paying  high 
insurance  premiums  and 
not  wearing  your  jewelry, 
you  may  wish  to  sell  at 
auction. 

A  ruby  and  diamond 
brooch,  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels 
Sold  for  $87,840 


Bonhams  jewelry  specialists 
will  be  in  the  Boston  area  to 
offer  complimentary  auction 
estimates  with  a  view  to 
selling  in  New  York  auctions. 

+1  617  742  0909 
amy.corcoran@bonhams.com 


International  Auctioneers  and  Appraisers  -  bonhams.com/boston 

©20! !  Bonhams  Auctioneers  Corp.  All  rights  reserved.  MA  Auctioneers  License  Nos.  2656,  2712 


A  NEW  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
CD  OF  20th-century  FRENCH  MUSIC 


Through  much  of  its  history,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  tradition  of  performing  French 
orchestral  repertoire.  This  new  CD 
showcases  the  versatility  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  in  five 
flavorful  works  of  20th-century  French 
chamber  music  by  Ravel,  Debussy,  Tomasi, 
Frangaix,  and  Dutilleux,  a  sampling  of 
distinctly  French  compositional  voices 
from  the  last  century. 

AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER  2011  AT 
BSO.ORG  AND  THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP 
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John  Warrack's  Tchaikovsky  is  worth  seeking  both  for  its  text  and  for  its  wealth  of  illustra¬ 
tions  (Scribners).  Warrack  is  also  the  author  of  the  short  volume  Tchaikovsky  Symphonies 
&  Concertos  in  the  series  of  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback). 
Daniel  Felsenfeld's  Tchaikovsky:  The  Man  and  his  Music,  in  the  series  "Unlocking  the 
Masters”  (each  volume  of  which  includes  a  book  plus  musical  examples  on  CD),  features 
the  Pathetique  Symphony  among  the  works  excerpted  on  the  disc  (Amadeus  Press). 
Anthony  Holden's  Tchaikovsky  is  a  single-volume  biography  that  gives  ample  space  to  the 
theory  that  Tchaikovsky  committed  suicide  for  reasons  having  to  do  with  his  homosexu¬ 
ality  (Bantam  Press).  Alexander  Poznansky's  Tchaikovsky's  Last  Days:  A  Documentary  Study 
also  takes  a  close  look  at  this  question  (Oxford).  Also  useful  are  Alexandra  Orlova's 
Tchaikovsky:  A  Self-Portrait  (translated  by  R.M.  Davison),  an  "autobiographical  narrative" 
based  on  surviving  documentation  (Oxford),  and  David  Brown's  chapter  "Russia  Before 
the  Revolution"  in  A  Guide  to  the  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Layton  (Oxford  paperback). 
Valuable  if  you  can  find  it  is  The  Diaries  of  Tchaikovsky,  translated  and  edited  by  Wladimir 
Lakond  (Norton,  out  of  print).  Michael  Steinberg's  program  notes  on  Tchaikovsky's 
Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Pathetique  symphonies  are  in  his  compilation  volume  The  Symphony-A 
Listener's  Guide  (Oxford  paperback). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recorded  the  Pathetique  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa 
in  1986  (Erato),  under  Charles  Munch  in  1962  (RCA),  under  Pierre  Monteux  in  1955  (also 
RCA),  and  under  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  1930  (originally  RCA).  Relatively  recent  record¬ 
ings  of  the  Pathetique  include  Daniele  Gatti's  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
(Harmonia  Mundi)  and  Antonio  Pappano's  with  the  Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra  of  Rome 
(EMI).  Other  recordings  include— listed  alphabetically  by  conductor— Claudio  Abbado's 
with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Deutsche  Grammophon)  and  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  (Sony  Classical),  Leonard  Bernstein's  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (Sony), 
Valery  Gergiev's  with  the  Kirov  Orchestra  (Philips),  James  Levine's  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA),  Kurt  Masur's  with  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig 
(Warner  Classics),  Evgeny  Mravinsky's  with  the  Leningrad  Phiharmonic  (Deutsche 
Grammophon  "Originals"),  and  Mikhail  Pletnev's  with  the  Russian  National  Orchestra 
(Virgin  Classics).  Igor  Markevitch's  first-rate  traversal  of  the  Tchaikovsky  symphonies 
with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  offers  excellent  value  as  well  as  fine  performances 
(Philips  "Duos,"  with  the  symphonies  1-3  in  one  two-disc  volume  and  4-6  in  another). 
Noteworthy  monaural  recordings  of  the  Pathetique  include  Guido  Cantelli's  with  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra,  from  1952  (Testament),  Wilhelm  Furtwangler's  powerful  con¬ 
cert  performance,  from  1951  in  Cairo,  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (for  a  while  available 
on  Archipel),  and  Arturo  Toscanini's  commercial  recording  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
from  1942  (RCA). 

Marc  Mandel 
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DEPOSIT  &  CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  &  TRUST  •  COMMERCIAL  BANKING 


Not  all  philanthropists  have 

BUILDINGS  NAMED  AFTER  THEM. 


Philanthropic  giving  is  always  welcome,  regardless  of  what  form  it  takes. 
Boston  Private  Bank  &  Trust  Company’s  Donor  Advised  Fund  is  a  simple  and 
flexible  tool  that  makes  charitable  giving  easier  than  ever.  It  enables  you  to  set 
aside  funds  and  recommend  grants  to  qualified  nonprofit  organizations  according 
to  your  interests  and  on  your  timetable,  all  while  realizing  a  tax  benefit.  It  is 
just  one  of  the  ways  we  make  the  connections  that  count  —  connections  to  the 
financial  expertise  you  need,  and  a  personal  connection  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
sum  of  our  transactions. 


Boston  Private  Bank 
0  Trust  Company 


Please  contact  Richard  MacKinnon,  Senior  Vice  President,  at  (617)  912-4287 
or  rmackinnon@bostonprivatebank.com 


Iiwestments  lire  not  FDIC  insured,  Inwe  no  Bonk  guarantee,  are  not  a  deposit,  and  mail  lose  value. 


Q-'  Guest  Artists 


Myung-Whun  Chung 


Myung-Whun  Chung  began  his  musical  career  as  a  pianist,  making  his  debut  with  the  Seoul 
Philharmonic  at  seven.  In  1974  he  won  second  prize  at  the  Tchaikovsky  Piano  Competition  in 
Moscow.  In  1979,  following  musical  studies  at  New  York's  Mannes  and  Juilliard  schools,  he 
became  Carlo  Maria  Giulini's  assistant  at  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  where  two  years  later 
he  was  named  associate  conductor.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Saarbrucken  Radio  Symphony 
Orchestra  from  1984  to  1990,  principal  guest  conductor  of  Florence's  Teatro  Comunale  from 
1987  to  1992,  and  music  director  of  the  Opera  de  Paris-Bastille  from  1989  to  1994.  In  2000 
he  returned  to  Paris  as  music  director  of  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France.  His 
extensive  work  in  Italy  includes  serving  as  principal  conductor  of  the  Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra 
in  Rome  from  1997  to  2005.  He  has  been  increasingly  committed  to  musical  and  social  caus¬ 
es  in  Asia  through  his  role  as  music  advisor  of  the  Tokyo  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and,  since 
2006,  music  director  of  the  Seoul  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Myung-Whun  Chung  has  conduct¬ 
ed  virtually  all  of  the  world's  leading  orchestras,  including  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  all  of  the  major  London  and  Parisian  orchestras, 
Filharmonica  della  Scala,  Bayerische  Rundfunk,  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  Boston  Symphony, 
Chicago  Symphony,  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Since  1990  he  has  been  an  exclusive  Deutsche  Grammophon  record¬ 
ing  artist,  earning  international  prizes  and  awards  for  many  of  his  recordings.  These  include 
Messiaen's  Turangalila-symphonie  and  Eclairs  sur  I'au-dela,  Verdi's  Otello,  Berlioz's  Symphonie 
fantastique,  Shostakovich's  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtsensk  with  the  Orchestre  de  I'Opera  Bastille,  a 
series  of  Dvorak's  symphonies  and  serenades  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  and  a  series  of 
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Premium  priced  concerts  in  green. 
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DECEMBER  7-24 

SANTA  appears  during  all  concerts. 


THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

THE  BOSTON  POPS  ESPLANADE  ORCHESTRA 

KEITH  LOCKHART  CONDUCTOR 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OLIVER  CONDUCTOR 

Kids  Matinees 

These  special  family  concerts 
include  a  children’s  sing-along  and 
post-concert  photos  with  Santa. 

For  those  seated  at  the  floor  tables, 
there  are  special  kid-friendly 
menu  options  along  with  holiday 
treats.  Children  younger  than  2  are 
admitted  free. 


Tickets:  $28-$i27 

617-266-1200  •  BOSTONPOPS.ORG 
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notable  sacred  works  with  the  Orchestra  dell'Accademia  Nazionale  di  Santa  Cecilia,  including 
the  award-winning  recording  of  the  Requiems  of  Durufle  and  Faure  with  Cecilia  Bartoli  and 
Bryn  Terfel.  Recent  releases  include  Messiaen's  La  Transfiguration  de  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus-Christ 
and  Des  Canyons  aux  etoiles  with  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France.  Myung-Whun 
Chung's  honors  and  prizes  include  Italy's  Premio  Abbiati  and  Arturo  Toscanini  Prize  and  France's 
Legion  d'Honneur  (1992).  In  1991  the  Association  of  French  Theatres  and  Music  Critics  named 
him  Artist  of  the  Year,  and  in  1995  he  won  the  Victoire  de  la  Musique  prize  three  times.  Deeply 
sensitive  to  humanitarian  and  ecological  issues,  Myung-Whun  Chung  has  devoted  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  his  life  to  these  causes.  In  1994  he  launched  a  series  of  musical  and  environmen¬ 
tal  projects  in  Korea  for  youth.  He  served  as  Ambassador  for  the  Drug  Control  Program  at 
the  United  Nations  (UNDCP)  and  in  1995  was  named  Man  of  the  Year  by  UNESCO  and  also 
Most  Distinguished  Personality  by  the  Korean  press  association.  Having  received  in  1996  the 
"Kumkuan,"  the  highest  cultural  award  of  the  Korean  government,  for  his  contribution  to 
Korean  musical  life,  he  now  serves  as  Honorary  Cultural  Ambassador  for  Korea,  the  first  in 
the  Korean  government's  history.  In  2008  he  became  the  first  conductor  named  as  Goodwill 
Ambassador  for  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF).  This  week  Myung-Whun 
Chung  returns  to  the  Boston  Symphony  podium  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years.  He  led  a 
subscription  program  of  music  by  Rossini,  Elgar,  and  Prokofiev  in  February  1985,  the  occasion 
of  his  BSO  debut,  and  a  subscription  program  of  Messiaen  and  Dvorak  in  November/Decem¬ 
ber  1996,  his  only  other  appearance  with  the  orchestra. 


Garrick  Ohlsson 


Since  his  triumph  as  winner  of  the  1970  Chopin  International  Piano  Competition,  pianist  Garrick 
Ohlsson  has  established  himself  worldwide  for  both  his  interpretive  and  technical  skills. 
Although  he  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  leading  exponents  of  Chopin,  he 
commands  an  enormous  repertoire  and  is  noted  also  for  his  performances  of  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  Schubert,  as  well  as  Romantic  works.  His  wide  and  eclectic  concerto  repertoire  encom¬ 
passes  some  eighty  concertos,  ranging  from  Haydn  and  Mozart  to  works  of  the  twenty-first 
century.  Last  season,  marking  the  bicentenary  of  Chopin's  birth,  Mr.  Ohlsson  presented  a 
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Located  steps  from  Symphony  ‘Hall, 
our  seniors  have  everything  they 
need  to  enjoy  a  heaCthy,  active 
and  independent  lifestyfe: 


‘In  ‘Perfect  Hanmyn/... 


Personal  care  assistance 
‘Medication  mon itoring 
Three  cfeficious  meals 
‘Housekeeping  and  laundry 
Social  and  cuftural  enrichment 

Cafl  ‘Maria  to  (earn  more  about 
fife  at  Susan  ‘Bailis  ‘ Assisted  Living. 


$ 

SUSAN 

BAILIS 

ASSISTED  LIVING 

352  Massachusetts  Ave. 
at  St.  Botolph  St. 
Boston,  M A  02115 

617-247-1010 

www.susanbailis.com 


This  exhibition  of  remarkable  and  unexpected 
artists’  books  from  the  Boston  Athemeum’s 
outstanding  collection  includes  works  by 
Russell  Maret,  Laura  Davidson,  Ryoko  Adachi, 
Stephen  Dupont,  Harriet  Bart,  Xu  Bing,  Iliazd, 
and  more  than  two  dozen  others,  among  them 
examples  not  previously  exhibited. 

THE  BOSTON  ATHENzEUM-  10V2  Beacon  Street-  Boston  •  Massachusetts  02108 
October  12,  2011-March  7,  2012  bostonathenaeum.org  •  617-227-0270 


AIBTISTS' 
IBOOKS : 
IBOOKS  «v 
AIBTISTS 


ASSISTED  LIVING 


Welcome  To  Living  Wel 


Welcome  to  the  region's  most  rejuvenating  and 
culturally  enriching  assisted  living  choice,  where 
seniors  can  thrive  in  a  community  that  promotes 
a  healthy  body,  mind  and  spirit. 


Call  617-527-6566  today 
for  more  information. 


a. 


Stafflr™ 

Limnc-C 


A  welcoming  place  for  even/one 

Wc  are  open  to  people  of  all  nationalities. 


206  Waltham  Street,  West  Newton,  MA  02465  www.slcenter.or 
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series  of  all-Chopin  recital  programs  in  Seattle,  Berkeley,  and  La  Jolla,  culminating  at  Lincoln 
Center.  In  conjunction  with  that  project,  a  documentary,  "The  Art  of  Chopin,"  was  released  in 
autumn  2010.  In  summer  2010  he  was  featured  in  all-Chopin  programs  at  Ravinia  and  Tangle- 
wood,  as  well  as  appearances  in  Taipei,  Beijing,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney.  Marking  the  bicente¬ 
nary  of  Liszt's  birth  during  the  2011-12  season,  he  performs  recitals  of  music  by  Liszt  in  Chicago, 
Hong  Kong,  London,  and  New  York,  where  he  also  appears  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  and  at  Lincoln  Center  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Touring  takes  him  to  France, 
England,  Italy,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Japan.  He  returns  as  guest  soloist  with  orchestras  in 
Indianapolis,  Nashville,  Portland  (OR),  Ottawa,  and  San  Francisco  and  tours  from  Florida  to 
California  with  Poland's  Wroclaw  Philharmonic.  In  summer  2006,  Mr.  Ohlsson  presented  the 
complete  cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  sonatas  at  both  Ravinia  and  Tanglewood,  after  performing 
the  cycle  for  the  first  time  in  2005  at  Switzerland's  Verbier  Festival.  Also  an  avid  chamber 
musician,  he  has  collaborated  with  the  Cleveland,  Emerson,  Takacs,  and  Tokyo  string  quartets, 
among  other  ensembles.  Together  with  violinist  Jorja  Fleezanis  and  cellist  Michael  Grebanier, 
he  is  a  founding  member  of  the  San  Francisco-based  FOG  Trio.  A  prolific  recording  artist,  he 
can  be  heard  on  Arabesque,  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal,  Angel,  Bridge,  BMG,  Delos,  Hanssler, 
Nonesuch,  Telarc,  and  Virgin  Classics.  His  ten-disc  set  of  the  complete  Beethoven  sonatas  for 
Bridge  Records  garnered  a  Grammy  for  volume  3.  In  February  2011  he  released  a  disc  of  works 
by  Liszt.  A  native  of  White  Plains,  New  York,  Garrick  Ohlsson  began  his  piano  studies  at  eight, 
attended  the  Westchester  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  entered  the  Juilliard  School  at  thirteen. 
His  musical  development  has  been  influenced  in  completely  different  ways  by  a  succession 
of  distinguished  teachers,  most  notably  Claudio  Arrau,  Olga  Barabini,  Tom  Lishman,  Sascha 
Gorodnitzki,  Rosina  Lhevinne,  and  Irma  Wolpe.  Although  he  won  first  prizes  at  the  1966 
Busoni  Competition  in  Italy  and  the  1968  Montreal  Piano  Competition,  it  was  his  1970  tri¬ 
umph  at  the  International  Chopin  Competition  in  Warsaw,  where  he  won  the  Gold  Medal,  that 
brought  him  worldwide  recognition  as  one  of  the  finest  pianists  of  his  generation.  Since  then 
he  has  made  nearly  a  dozen  tours  of  Poland,  where  he  retains  immense  personal  popularity. 

He  was  awarded  the  Avery  Fisher  Prize  in  1994  and  received  the  1998  University  Musical 
Society  Distinguished  Artist  Award  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Mr.  Ohlsson  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1971  and  his  BSO  subscription  series  debut  in 
January  1981.  He  has  since  been  a  frequent  guest  with  the  orchestra,  most  recently  for  per¬ 
formances  of  the  Schumann  Piano  Concerto  in  March  2008  and  then  at  Tanglewood  that  July 
(during  which  summer  he  also  performed  Brahms's  B-flat  piano  concerto  with  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Orchestra).  His  appearances  as  soloist  with  the  BSO  have  encompassed  con¬ 
certos  by  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Grieg,  Rachmaninoff,  Tchaikovsky, 
Prokofiev,  Bartok,  Copland,  and  Viktor  Ullmann. 
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GOURMETCATERERS  COM  •  617.638  9245 

BOSTON  GOURMET.  A  PARTNERSHIP  OF  GOURMET  CATERERS  AND  CENTERPLATE  IS  THE  EXCLUSIVE  CATERER  FOR  THE  BOSTON  SYVPHON* 


GOU  R  MET 


THE  SOUL,  STIRRED. 

World-class  music  complemented  by  elegant  pre-concert  and  post-performance  dining. 
Boston  Gourmet  takes  your  night  at  the  orchestra  to  new  heights. 


WE  SALUTE 

the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  Rich  Histor 
of  Enhancing  Lives. 


We  Look  Forward  to  Doing  the  Same  for  Boston-Area  Seniors. 


Waterstone  at  Wellesley, 
Retirement  Living  for 
Independent  Seniors. 
Opening  Spring  2012. 

Distinctive  Culture.  Active  Lifestyle. 

83  Apartments  of  Distinction. 

Five-Star  Amenities.  Concierge  Service. 
Gourmet,  Chef-Inspired  Dining. 

Indoor  Pool.  Pub. 

Heated  Parking  Garage. 

Salon  &  Spa. 


Now  accepting  reservations  for  membership 
in  Club  27,  our  exclusive  founders  group  where 
members  enjoy  pre-construction  pricing,  best 
apartment  choices  and  special  incentives. 


www.WaterstoneAtWellesley.com 


Visit  our  Welcome  Center 
for  a  preview  of  the 
exclusive  senior  lifestyle  at 
40  Washington  Street  in 


WATERSTONE 

AT  WELLESLEY 

781.236.3448 


Wellesley. 


27  Washington  Street,  Wellesley 
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The  Great  Benefactors 


In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running 
a  great  orchestra.  From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits 
with  personal  contributions  that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  honors  each  of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is 
$1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great  Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please 
contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving, 
at  617-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 


TEN  MILLION  AND  ABOVE 

Julian  Cohen  t  .  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation  • 

Maria  and  Ray  Stata  •  Anonymous 

SEVEN  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

FIVE  MILLION 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation  • 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  •  EMC  Corporation  • 

Germeshausen  Foundation  ■  NEC  Corporation  ■  Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  • 
UBS  •  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

TWO  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mary  and  J.P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell  • 
Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  •  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and 
Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  •  Jane  and  Jack  t  Fitzpatrick  • 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon  •  Susan  Morse  Hilles  +  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation  • 

The  Kresge  Foundation  •  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  •  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  t  •  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  t  • 

Samantha  and  John  Williams  •  Anonymous  (2) 
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ONE  MILLION 

American  Airlines  •  Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  • 

AT&T  •  Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  William  I.  Bernell  t  •  Roberta  and  George  Berry  • 
BNY  Mellon  •  Lorraine  D.  and  Alan  S.  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne  • 

Chiles  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  • 

Mr.  +  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  •  William  F.  Connell  +  and  Family  * 

Country  Curtains  •  Diddy  and  John  Cullinane  •  Edith  L.  and  Lewis  S.  Dabney  ■ 

Elisabeth  K.  and  Stanton  W.  Davis  t  •  Mary  Deland  R.  de  Beaumont  t  ■ 

Elizabeth  B.  Ely  t  •  Nancy  S.  t  and  John  P.  Eustis  II  ■  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  • 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  +  •  The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  •  Marie  L.  Gillet  t  • 

Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon  •  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  +  •  Francis  Lee  Higginson  t  • 

Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  t  •  Edith  C.  Howie  t  •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  • 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services  •  Muriel  E.  and  Richard  L.  t  Kaye  • 

Nancy  D.  and  George  H.  t  Kidder  •  Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  t  Krentzman  • 

Liz  and  George  Krupp  •  Barbara  and  Bill  t  Leith  ■  Vera  M.  and  John  D.  MacDonald  t  ■ 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  • 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  •  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  ■  Kate  and  Al  Merck  • 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone  • 
Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation  ■  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Mary  S.  Newman  •  Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga  •  P&G  Gillette  •  Carol  and  Joe  Reich  • 

Mary  G.  and  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  t  •  Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  • 

Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Wilhemina  C.  (Hannaford)  Sandwen  t  • 

Hannah  H.  t  and  Dr.  Raymond  Schneider  •  Carl  Schoenhof  Family  • 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  •  Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  •  Miriam  Shaw  Fund  • 

Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  • 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  •  State  Street  Corporation  •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  • 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  t  •  Caroline  and  James  Taylor  • 

Diana  0.  Tottenham  ■  The  Wallace  Foundation  •  Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation  • 

Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  • 

Helen  and  Josef  Zimbler  t  •  Anonymous  (9) 

t  Deceased 
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~  BSO  Major  Corporate  Sponsors 

2011-12  Season 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Symphony  Hall  major  corporate  sponsorships  reflect  the  increasing 
importance  of  alliance  between  business  and  the  arts.  The  BSO  is  honored  to  be  associated  with 
the  following  companies  and  gratefully  acknowledges  their  partnership.  For  information  regarding 
BSO,  Boston  Pops,  and/or  Tanglewood  sponsorship  opportunities,  contact  Alyson  Bristol,  Director 
of  Corporate  Partnerships,  at  (617)  638-9279  or  at  abristol@bso.org. 


UBS 


UBS  is  proud  to  be  the  exclusive  Season  Sponsor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

UBS's  season  sponsorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  based  on  a  shared 
passion  for  collaboration  and  excellence.  In  the  same  way  musicians  and  a  conductor 
rely  on  one  another,  UBS  strives  to  work  collaboratively  with  clients  to  deliver  the 
tailored  strategies  that  help  them  pursue  their  financial  goals. 

As  an  extension  of  our  Season  Sponsorship  of  the  BSO,  UBS  is  underwriting  the 
BSO  Academy's  Musician  and  Teaching  Artists  program  at  the  Thomas  Edison 
School  in  Brighton  for  a  second  year.  This  program  features  BSO  and  other 
musician  school  visits  throughout  the  year,  performances  at  the  school,  individual 
lessons  and  ensemble  coaching  for  the  band,  chorus  and  other  performance  groups, 
and  the  opportunity  for  student  visits  to  Symphony  Hall  during  the  school  year. 

UBS  is  pleased  to  play  a  role  in  creating  a  thriving  and  sustainable  partnership 
between  professional  musicians  and  the  artists  of  the  future.  We  believe  music 
education  encourages  a  motivated,  creative,  and  confident  student  body  and  is  a 
pathway  to  a  better  future.  We  are  looking  forward  to  an  extraordinary  season  at 
Symphony  Hall  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to  share  the  experience  with  your 
friends  and  family. 


Stephen  H.  Brown 

Managing  Director 
New  England  Region 
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Joe  Tucci 

Chairman,  President, 
and  CEO 


Paul  Tormey 

Regional  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager 


Dawson  Rutter 

President  and  CEO 


EMC2 

EMC  is  pleased  to  continue  our  longstanding  partnership  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  We  are  committed  to  helping  preserve  the  wonderful  musical  heritage 
of  the  BSO  so  that  it  can  continue  to  enrich  the  lives  of  listeners  and  create  a  new 
generation  of  music  lovers. 


COPLEY  PLAZA 


BOSTON 

The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Boston  together  with  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  is  proud 
to  be  the  official  hotel  of  the  BSO.  We  look  forward  to  many  years  of  supporting  this 
wonderful  organization.  For  more  than  a  century  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  and 
the  BSO  have  graced  their  communities  with  timeless  elegance  and  enriching 
experiences.  The  BSO  is  a  New  England  tradition  and  like  The  Fairmont  Copley 
Plaza,  a  symbol  of  Boston's  rich  tradition  and  heritage. 


OMMONWEALTH 
WORLDWIDE 

CHAUFFEURED  TRANSPORTATION 


Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  is  proud  to  be  the  Official 
Chauffeured  Transportation  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops. 
The  BSO  has  delighted  and  enriched  the  Boston  community  for  over  a  century  and 
we  are  excited  to  be  a  part  of  such  a  rich  heritage.  We  look  forward  to  celebrating 
our  relationship  with  the  BSO,  Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood  for  many  years  to  come. 
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Administration 


Mark  Volpe,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Director,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Edward  H.  Linde  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Director,  endowed  by 

Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noltemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development— Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ARTISTIC 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  •  Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  • 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  •  Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •  Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/PRODUCTION 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

H.R.  Costa,  Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant 
Stage  Manager  •  Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •  Leah  Monder,  Production 
Manager  •  John  Morin,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus 
Manager 

BOSTON  POPS 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  •  Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 
Planning  •  Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services/Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  •  Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  ■  Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  •  Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •  Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •  Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  •  David  Kelts,  Staff 
Accountant  •  Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  ■  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •  Nia  Patterson, 
Accounts  Payable  Assistant  •  Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  •  Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  • 
Teresa  Wang,  Staff  Accountant  •  Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 


WEEK  7  ADMINISTRATION 


NEC  faculty  and  students  host  over  900  concerts  a  year  in  world-renowned 
Jordan  Hall.  That’s  superb  classical,  jazz  and  world  music,  for  free. 

What  are  you  waiting  for? 


ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY 

necmusic.edu/concerts 


DEVELOPMENT 

Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  •  Susan  Grosel,  Director  of  Annual  Funds  •  Nina  Jung,  Director 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •  Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government 
Relations  •  John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  •  Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of 
Development  Communications  •  Mary  E.  Thomson,  Director  of  Corporate  Initiatives  • 

Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  •  Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 
Giving  •  Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  •  Amanda  Bedford,  Data  Project  Coordinator  • 

Dulce  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Hostess  •  Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  • 

Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  •  Diane  Cataudella,  Associate  Director  of  Donor  Relations  • 

Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •  Emily  Diaz,  Donor  Information  and  Data 
Coordinator  •  Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  •  David  Grant,  Development 
Operations  Manager  •  Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  James  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of 
Telephone  Outreach  •  Jennifer  Johnston,  Graphic  Designer  •  Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of  Direct 
Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  •  Dominic  Margaglione,  Donor  Ticketing  Associate  • 

Anne  McGuire,  Donor  Acknowledgment  Writer  and  Coordinator  •  Jill  Ng,  Senior  Major  and  Planned 
Giving  Officer  •  Suzanne  Page,  Associate  Director  for  Board  Relations  •  Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development 
Events  and  Volunteer  Services  Coordinator  •  Emily  Reeves,  Assistant  Manager  of  Planned  Giving  • 

Amanda  Roosevelt,  Executive  Assistant  •  Laura  Sancken,  Assistant  Manager  of  Development  Events  and 
Volunteer  Services  •  Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Major  Gifts  and  Campaign  Advisor  •  Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of 
Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Yong-Hee  Silver,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  Erin  Simmons,  Major 
Gifts  Coordinator  •  Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator,  Friends  Program  •  Thayer  Surette, 
Corporate  Giving  Coordinator  •  Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Research 

EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •  Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 
Community  Programs  •  Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  • 

Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 

FACILITIES 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

symphony  hall  operations  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  •  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 

Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  •  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  •  Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

maintenance  services  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  •  Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  •  Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  •  Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  •  Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  •  Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter  • 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician  environmental  services  Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  • 

Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian  •  Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 

Custodian  •  Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  •  Errol  Smart,  Custodian  •  Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 
Custodian 

tanglewood  operations  Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood  Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T.  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  •  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Fallyn  Girard,  Tanglewood 
Facilities  Coordinator  •  Robert  Casey,  Painter  •  Stephen  Curley,  Crew  •  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic  • 
Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  •  Bruce  Huber,  Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager  •  Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter  • 

Kathleen  Sambuco,  Associate  Director  of  Human  Resources 


12TH  SEASON  •  WENDY  PUTNAM,  DIRECTOR 


Sunday,  November  20,  2011,  3  p.m. 

Concord  Academy  Performing  Arts  Center,  166  Main  Street,  Concord 


Christopher  O'  Riley,  piano  and  Wendy  Putnam,  violin 


•  Sonata  in  A  Major,  Op.  13,  for  Violin  and  Piano  by  Gabriel  Faure 

•  Don  Juan  Fantasy  by  Franz  Liszt 

•  Sonata  No.  3  in  D  Minor,  Op.  108,  for  Violin  and  Piano  by  Johannes  Brahms 


Season  sponsored  by 

/\  Middlesex 
Savings  Bank 


For  tickets  &  information, 
(978)  371-9667  or 
www.concordchambermusic.org 


massculturalaDuncil.org 


This  project  is  supported  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency 


Garrick  Ohlsson  SOio  piano 

Andre  Previn  new  works 

Previn  Clarinet  Quintet,  world  premiere:  TMF  Commission  sponsored  by  Carol  & 
Joseph  Reich.  Previn  Sonata  for  Clarinet  and  Piano,  American  premiere:  Maestro 
Previn,  piano.  With  Thomas  Martin,  clarinet,  &  members  of  the  BSO. 


Symphony  Hall  Boston,  Monday  November  14 

www.terezinmusic.org.  email  info@terezinmusic.org;  tel.  857-222-8263 


TEREZ1N  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 
SEU (/i/t/oe/svar/j 

Generously  sponsored  by  Mandarin  Oriental  Hotel  Boston;  Mandarin  Oriental 
TFREZ1N  Hotel,  Prague;  Boston  Gourmet  Catering;  Eliot  Hotel,  Boston;  Michael  J.  Lutch 


f/cr/a 


Photography;  Schantz  Galleries,  Stockbridge;  Nancy  Edman  Interiors;  Executive 
Search  Associates;  Turquoise  Bee  Productions 
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INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 


Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cordero,  Manager  of  User  Support  •  Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  •  Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •  Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •  David  Tucker,  Infrastructure  Systems 
Manager  •  Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support  Specialist  •  Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  •  Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 

PUBLICATIONS 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Editorial  •  Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Production  and  Advertising 

SALES,  SUBSCRIPTION,  AND  MARKETING 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  •  Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •  Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •  Roberta  Kennedy, 

Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  •  Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •  Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  •  Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  ■  Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •  Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •  Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  •  Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  of  E-Commerce  and  New  Media  • 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  SymphonyCharge  •  Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator/Subscriptions  Associate  •  Susan  Coombs,  SymphonyCharge  Coordinator  •  Jonathan  Doyle, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  • 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •  Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office  and 
Social  Media  Manager  •  Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate  Subscriptions  Manager  •  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales 
Manager  •  Richard  Mahoney,  Director,  Boston  Business  Partners  •  Christina  Malanga,  Subscriptions 
Associate  •  Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •  Maria  McNeil,  SymphonyCharge 
Representative  •  Jeffrey  Meyer,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce 
Marketing  Analyst  •  Allegra  Murray,  Assistant  Manager,  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Doreen  Reis, 
Advertising  Manager  •  Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  •  Robert  Sistare,  Subscriptions 
Representative  •  Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  •  Himanshu  Vakil,  Web  Application  Lead  •  Amanda  Warren, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Senior  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsor  Relations 
box  office  David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  ■  Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 
box  office  representatives  Mary  J.  Broussard  •  Arthur  Ryan 

event  services  Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •  Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue  Rentals 
and  Events  Administration  •  Luciano  Silva,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Peter  Grimm,  Tanglewood  Special  Projects  Manager  •  Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  • 

Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest  Artists  •  Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director  for 
Student  Affairs  •  Gary  Wallen,  Manager  of  Production  and  Scheduling 


The  BSO  is  pleased  to  continue  its  program  book  re-use  initiative  as  part 
of  the  process  of  increasing  its  recycling  and  eco-friendly  efforts.  We  are  also 
studying  the  best  approaches  for  alternative  and  more  efficient  energy 
systems  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  fossil  fuels. 

If  you  would  like  your  program  book  to  be  re-used,  please  choose  from 

the  following: 

1)  Return  your  unwanted  clean  program  book  to 
.  an  usher  following  the  performance. 

2)  Leave  your  program  book  on  your  seat. 

'  vi  '  .*•  ,  -t  ",  '  '  . 

3)  Return  your  clean  program  book  to  the  program 
holders  located  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Huntington  Avenue  entrances. 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  the  BSO  more  green! 


Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Chair,  Aaron  J.  Nurick 

Chair-Elect  and  Vice-Chair,  Boston  Charles  W.  Jack 
Vice-Chair,  Tanglewood  Howard  Arkans 
Secretary  Audley  H.  Fuller 

Co-chairs,  Boston 

Mary  C.  Gregorio  •  Ellen  W.  Mayo  •  Natalie  Slater 
Co-Chairs,  Tanglewood 

Roberta  Cohn  •  Augusta  Leibowitz  •  Alexandra  Warshaw 
Liaisons,  Tanglewood 

Ushers,  Judy  Slotnick  •  Glass  Houses,  Ken  Singer 

BOSTON  PROJECT  LEADS  AND  LIAISONS  2011-12 

Cafe  Flowers,  Stephanie  Henry  and  Kevin  Montague  •  Chamber  Music  Series,  Joan  Carlton  and 
Adele  Sheinfield  •  Computer  and  Office  Support,  Helen  Adelman  and  Gerald  Dreher  •  Flower 
Decorating,  Linda  Clarke  •  Membership  Table/Hall  Greeters,  Elle  Driska  •  Instrument  Playground, 
Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  •  Mailings,  Mandy  Loutrel  •  Newsletter,  Judith  Duffy  •  Recruitment/ 
Retention/Reward,  Gerald  Dreher  •  Symphony  Shop,  Karen  Brown  •  Tour  Guides,  Richard  Dixon 


At  Brookhaven,  lifecare  living  is  as  good  as  it  looks. 


Brookhaven  at  Lexington  offers  an  abundance  of  opportunities  for 
intellectual  growth,  artistic  expression  and  personal  wellness.  Our  residents 
share  your  commitment  to  live  a  vibrant  lifestyle  in  a  lovely  community. 

Call  today  for  a  tour! 

781.863.9660  •  800.283.1 114 
www.brookhavenatlexington.org 


BROOKHAVEN 

AT  LEXINGTON 

A  Full-Sen’ice  Lifecare  Retirement  Community 


corr 

'■ 


EQUAL  HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 
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Next  Program 


Thursday,  November  17,  8pm 
Saturday,  November  19,  8pm 
Tuesday,  November  22,  8  pm 


LUDOVIC  MORLOT  conducting 

BERLIOZ  "ROMAN  CARNIVAL"  OVERTURE,  OPUS  9 

MOZART  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  25  IN  C,  K.5O3 

Allegro  maestoso 

Andante 

[Allegretto] 

RICHARD  GOODE 

{INTERMISSION} 

CARTER  FLUTE  CONCERTO  (2008) 

ELIZABETH  ROWE 

BARTOK  SUITE  FROM  THE  ONE-ACT  PANTOMIME 

"THE  MIRACULOUS  MANDARIN,”  OPUS  19 


French  conductor  Ludovic  Morlot,  who  became  music  director  of  the  Seattle  Symphony  this  fall, 
and  who  is  a  former  BSO  assistant  conductor,  leads  two  colorful  and  wide-ranging  programs  at 
Symphony  Hall  this  month,  followed  by  west  coast  tour  performances  with  the  BSO  in  December. 
His  first  program,  next  week,  features  BSO  principal  flutist  Elizabeth  Rowe  reprising  her  2010 
American  premiere  performances  of  Elliott  Carter's  Flute  Concerto,  a  work  co-commissioned  by 
the  BSO.  Another  esteemed  soloist,  the  American  pianist  Richard  Goode,  plays  Mozart's  late 
Piano  Concerto  No.  25,  written  in  Vienna  in  1786.  Berlioz's  rollicking  Roman  Carnival  Overture  is 
based  on  music  from  the  composer's  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin 
Suite,  a  truncated  version  of  the  full  ballet  score,  is  an  astonishing  feat  of  musical  storytelling 
and  brilliant  orchestration. 
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Coming  Concerts 


PRE-CONCERT  TALKS:  The  BSO  offers  free  half-hour  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  prior  to  all  of  the 
orchestra's  Open  Rehearsals  and  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts.  Free  to  all  ticket  holders, 
the  talks  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  before  the  Thursday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  at  6:30  p.m.  before  the 
Wednesday-night  Open  Rehearsals,  and  12:15  p.m.  before  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts. 


Thursday  'C'  November  17,  8-10:15 

Saturday  'B'  November  19,  8-10:15 

Tuesday  'C'  November  22,  8-10:15 

LUDOVIC  MORLOT,  conductor 
RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 
ELIZABETH  ROWE,  flute 


BERLIOZ 

MOZART 

CARTER 

BARTOK 


Roman  Carnival  Overture 
Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C, 
K.503 

Flute  Concerto 

Suite  from  The  Miraculous 

Mandarin 


Friday  'A'  November  25, 1:30-3:50 

Saturday  'A'  November  26,  8-10:20 

Tuesday  'B'  November  29,  8-10:20 

LUDOVIC  MORLOT,  conductor 


HARBISON  Symphony  No.  4 

RAVEL  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  Suite  No.  2 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


massculturalcouncil.org 


Thursday,  December  1, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  'D'  December  1,  8-9:55 

Friday  'B'  December  2, 1:30-3:25 

Saturday  'B'  December  3,  8-9:55 

JIRI  BELOHLAVEK,  conductor 
JONATHAN  BISS,  piano 
SASHA  COOKE,  mezzo-soprano 
GERALD  FINLEY,  baritone 

HARBISON  Symphony  No.  5  for  Baritone, 

Mezzo-soprano,  and  Orchestra 
BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 

BEETHOVEN  Leonore  Overture  No.  3 


WEST  COAST  TOUR:  From  Tuesday,  December  6, 
through  Friday,  December  10,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  performing  in  its 
west  coast  tour  to  California,  with  concerts 
in  San  Francisco  (December  6  and  7),  Santa 
Barbara  (December  8),  Palm  Desert  (Decem¬ 
ber  9),  and  Los  Angeles  (December  10). 


Wednesday,  January  4,  7:30pm  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  A  January  5,  8-9:50 

Friday  'A'  January  6, 1:30-3:20 

Saturday  'B'  January  7,  8-9:50 

ANDRIS  NELSONS,  conductor 
HAKAN  HARDENBERGER,  trumpet 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  90 

TURNAGE  From  the  Wreckage,  for 

trumpet  and  orchestra 
(American  premiere) 
STRAUSS  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season  are  available  at  the 
Symphony  Hall  box  office,  online  at  bso.org,  or  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200  or  toll-free 
at  (888)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (Saturday  from  12  noon  to  6  p.m.).  Please 
note  that  there  is  a  $6.25  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 


WEEK  7  COMING  CONCERTS 


8i 


Symphony  Hall  Exit  Plan 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


IN  CASE  OF  EMERGENCY 

Follow  any  lighted  exit  sign  to  street. 
Do  not  use  elevators. 

Walk,  do  not  run. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


For  Symphony  Hall  concert  and  ticket  information,  call  (617)  266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program 
information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  visit  bso.org,  or  write  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  BSO's  web  site  (bso.org)  provides  information  on  all  of  the  orchestra’s  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly.  In  addition,  tickets  for  BSO  concerts  can  be  purchased  online  through  a 
secure  credit  card  transaction. 

The  Eunice  S.  and  Julian  Cohen  Wing,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

In  the  event  of  a  building  emergency,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announcement  from  the  stage.  Should  the 
building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest  door  (see  map  on  opposite  page),  or  according  to 
instructions. 

For  Symphony  Hall  rental  information,  call  (617)  638-9241,  or  write  the  Director  of  Event  Administration, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  Box  Office  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (12  noon  until  6  p.m.  on  Saturday). 

On  concert  evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  a  half-hour  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  12  noon  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or 
evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  most 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or 
through  SymphonyCharge. 

To  purchase  BSO  Tickets:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  Diners  Club,  Discover,  a  personal  check,  and  cash 
are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then 
send  payment  by  check,  call  "SymphonyCharge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  (12  noon  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday).  Outside  the  617  area  code,  phone  1-888-266-1200.  As  noted  above,  tickets 
can  also  be  purchased  online.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of  $6.25  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 

Group  Sales:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of 
twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment 
options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345  or  (800)  933-4255. 

For  patrons  with  disabilities,  elevator  access  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  at  both  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Cohen  Wing  entrances.  An  access  service  center,  large  print  programs,  and  accessible  restrooms  are  avail¬ 
able  inside  the  Cohen  Wing.  For  more  information,  call  the  Access  Services  Administrator  line  at  (617)  638-9431 
or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289. 

Those  arriving  late  or  returning  to  their  seats  will  be  seated  by  the  patron  service  staff  only  during  a  convenient 
pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  need  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  pro¬ 
gram  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

In  consideration  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  four  years  old  or  younger  will  not  be  admitted  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

Ticket  Resale:  If  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket, 
you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492  during  business  hours,  or  (617)  638- 
9426  up  to  one  hour  before  the  concert.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 


available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

Rush  Seats:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  in  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the 
Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $9  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  on 
Fridays  as  of  10  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as  of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  avail¬ 
able  for  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

Please  note  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  anywhere  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Camera  and  recording  equipment  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during  concerts. 

Lost  and  found  is  located  at  the  security  desk  at  the  stage  door  to  Symphony  Hall  on  St.  Stephen  Street. 

First  aid  facilities  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave  their 
names  and  seat  locations  at  the  Cohen  Wing  entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Parking:  The  Symphony  Garage,  Prudential  Center  Garage,  and  Copley  Place  Garage  offer  discounted  parking 
to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket  stub  for  evening  performances.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special 
benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

Elevators  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of 
Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Ladies'  rooms  are  located  on  both  main  corridors  of  the  orchestra  level,  as  well  as  at  both  ends  of  the  first  bal¬ 
cony,  audience-left,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Men's  rooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room  near  the  elevator;  on 
the  first-balcony  level,  also  audience-right  near  the  elevator,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room;  and  in  the  Cohen 
Wing. 

Coatrooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot- 
Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  Please  note  that  the  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other 
property  of  patrons. 

Lounges  and  Bar  Service:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For 
the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  noon,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time.  Drink 
coupons  may  be  purchased  in  advance  online  or  through  SymphonyCharge  for  all  performances. 

Boston  Symphony  Broadcasts:  Saturday-evening  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  broadcast  live 
in  the  Boston  area  by  99.5  All-Classical. 

BSO  Friends:  The  Friends  are  donors  who  contribute  $75  or  more  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Funds. 
For  information,  please  call  the  Friends  of  the  BSO  Office  at  (617)  638-9276  or  e-mail  friendsofthebso@bso.org. 

If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  inform  us  by  sending  your  new  and  old 
addresses  to  Friends  of  the  BSO,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  your  patron  number  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

Business  for  BSO  The  BSO  Business  Partners  program  makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  two-for-one  ticket  pricing,  and  advance  ticket  ordering.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  BSO  Business  Partners  Office  at  (617)  638-9277  or  e-mail  rmahoney@bso.org. 

The  Symphony  Shop  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  is  open 
Thursday  and  Saturday  from  3  to  6  p.m.,  and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances,  including  Open  Rehearsals, 
through  intermission.  The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings,  and  unique  gift  items.  The  Shop 
also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also 
available  online  at  bso.org  and,  during  concert  hours,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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*  *  OLIVER  WYMAN 


I M  PACT 

THROUGH  SPECIALIZATION 

Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management  consulting  firm  that 
combines  deep  industry  knowledge  with  specialized  expertise  in 
strategy,  operations,  risk  management,  organizational  transformation, 
and  leadership  development.  Visit  us  at  www.oliverwyman.com. 


►  ►  marsh  &  Mclennan 

if  ^  COMPANIES 


Are  you  missing  one  or  more  teeth? 

If  you  are  missing  one  or  more  teeth,  then  you  are  a 
candidate  for  a  dental  implant.  Dental  implants  will 
allow  you  to  smile,  speak,  and  eat  with  confidence 
and  comfort.  At  the  Implant  Dentistry  Centre  we  offer 
Bicon  SHORT®  Implants,  which  most  often  avoid 
the  need  for  bone  grafting.  We  are  conveniently 
located  on  the  Arborway  between  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  Please  visit  our 
website  for  more  information. 

DENTAL  IMPLANTS  ORAL  SURGERY  PERIODONTICS 


IMPLANT  DENTISTRY  CENTRE 
501  Arborway  ■  Boston,  MA  02130 
tel  (617)  524-3900  -  fax  (617)  390-0043 

www.idcboston.com 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Bernard  Haitink,  Conductor  Emeritus 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director  Laureate 
131st  Season,  2011-2012 


COMMUNITY  CONCERT  III 


Sunday,  November  13,  at  3,  at  Hingham  Congregational  Church 


COMMUNITY  CONCERT  IV 

Sunday,  November  20,  at  3,  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Beverly  Farms 

The  free  Community  Concerts  are  made  possible  by  a  generous  grant 
from  the  Lowell  Institute. 


JASON  HOROWITZ,  violin  (1st  violin  in  Schumann) 
ELITA  KANG,  violin  (1st  violin  in  Beethoven) 
REBECCA  GITTER,  viola 
OWEN  YOUNG,  cello 


BEETHOVEN 


String  Quartet  in  D,  Opus  18,  No.  3 


Allegro 

Andante  con  mo  to 

Allegro 

Presto 


SCHUMANN  String  Quartet  in  A  minor.  Opus  41,  No.  1 

Introduzione.  Andante  espressivo — Allegro 

Scherzo:  Presto;  Intermezzo 

Adagio 

Presto 


Weeks  7/8 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 

String  Quartet  in  D,  Opus  18,  No.  3 

Beethoven  published  his  first  six  string  quartets  in  1801  as  Opus  18,  and  he  almost 
certainly  planned  them  from  the  beginning  as  a  set,  modeled  probably  on  the  six 
quartets  Mozart  dedicated  to  Haydn.  The  string  quartet,  like  the  symphony,  was 
recognized  as  an  "important"  genre,  and  a  composer's  first  go  at  such  a  thing  was  a 
consciously  significant  step.  Beethoven  took  pains  over  the  ordering  of  his  Opus  18 


quartets:  the  order  is  not  the  same  as  the  order  of  composition,  and  he  placed  a 
particularly  impressive  and  original  work  (the  String  Quartet  in  B-flat,  Opus  18, 
No.  6)  at  the  end. 

The  String  Quartet  in  D,  Opus  18,  No.  3,  was  actually  the  first  quartet  that 
Beethoven  composed.  It  is  a  work  predominantly  of  soft  edges  and  sweet  manners. 
The  very  first  phrase  is  particularly  lovely  with  its  rising,  gently  enthusiastic  sev¬ 
enth,  its  alternation  of  long  and  quick  notes,  and  its  surely  striding  bass.  The  slow 
movement  is  notable  for  its  sensitive  scoring;  this  is  tenderly  eloquent  music, 
perhaps  a  first  step  in  the  direction  that  will  lead,  twenty-five  years  later,  to  the 
cavatina  in  Opus  130.  The  expressive  range  is  wide,  and  becomes  especially 
arresting  toward  the  end,  where  an  explosive  fortissimo  passage  gives  way  to  one 
of  those  "broken"  Beethoven  codas,  of  which  we  find  famous  examples  in  the 
funeral  march  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  and  the  Coriolan  Overture.  At  the  end,  the 
music  becomes  ever  more  rhythmically  afloat,  fragmented,  and  hesitant,  finally 
disappearing  in  scarcely  audible  pianissimo  chords. 

The  third  movement  is  a  quick,  one-beat-to-the-measure  scherzo  full  of  sharp 
offbeat  accents.  The  harmonically  flavorful  Trio,  with  rapidly  swirling  scales  for 
the  two  violins,  is  in  D  minor.  Beethoven  varies  the  return  of  the  scherzo.  The  finale 
becomes  more  and  more  ambitious,  adventurous,  and  humorous,  developing  an 
extraordinary  forward-thrusting  energy.  The  end,  based  on  a  three-note  phrase 
from  the  juncture  of  the  exposition  and  the  development,  is  a  delightful  joke  in 
skillful  emulation  of  Haydn. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Robert  Schumann  (1810-1856) 

String  Quartet  in  A  minor.  Opus  41,  No.  1 

Schumann's  A  minor  string  quartet.  Opus  41,  No.  1,  was  a  product  of  his  "chamber 
music  year"  of  1842,  which  followed  his  "song  year"  1840  and  "symphony  year" 
1841.  It  was  in  1840  that  Schumann  was  finally  able  to  marry  Clara  Wieck,  the 
daughter  of  his  piano  teacher  Friedrich  Wieck,  following  extended  difficulties  posed 
by  Clara's  objecting  father,  including  even  a  legal  struggle.  The  result  was  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  outburst  of  creativity  on  Robert's  part  in  the  realms  of  song,  symphony,  and 
chamber  music. 

Filled  with  the  lavish  lyricism  that  is  the  mark  of  Schumann's  best  music,  the 
A  minor  quartet  is  also  among  his  most  venturesome  pieces,  employing  daring 
technical  innovations  with  complete  success.  The  first  movement  uses  "progressive 
tonality" — that  is,  it  starts  in  one  key  (the  extended  introduction  in  A  minor)  and 
ends  in  another  (F  major,  the  key  in  which  the  Allegro  begins).  Such  a  procedure 
was  virtually  unheard  of  at  that  time,  when  each  movement  had  to  stand  on  its  own 
as  an  independent  musical  structure.  But  Schumann  was  thinking  of  the  quartet  as  a 
whole,  laying  out  the  movements  according  to  this  tonal  ground  plan: 

I.  Introduction — Allegro  II.  Scherzo  III.  Adagio  IV.  Presto 

A  minor — F  major  A  minor  F  major  A  minor 

Thus  the  two  "different"  keys  in  which  the  first  movement  takes  place  are  subsumed 
into  the  alternating  pattern  of  keys  in  the  work  as  a  whole. 

The  slow  introduction,  opening  with  a  series  of  imitations  of  the  figure  that  begins 
the  work,  may  reflect  Schumann's  recent  study  of  Bach,  though  certainly  not 
Bach's  manner.  It  stays  close  to  the  home  key,  since  the  Allegro  is  going  to  make  an 


unprecedented  leap  into  foreign  realms,  and  Schumann  wants  to  establish  our  sense 
of  "home"  before  departure.  The  Allegro  itself  races  along  full  of  an  energy  that  has 
not  been  extinguished  by  the  end  of  the  recapitulation.  Indeed,  it  continues — in  the 
same  6/8  meter — through  the  scherzo  as  well. 

The  Adagio  is  a  passionate  outpouring  of  song  embellished  with  figurations  and 
trills.  The  finale  is  a  taut  sonata-form  structure  built  on  a  single  theme  heard  in  its 
normal  form  at  the  very  beginning  (with  the  characteristic  two  notes  of  upbeat  and 
an  upward  leap  of  a  fifth).  The  close  of  the  exposition  is  derived  from  the  first  theme 
turned  upside  down,  and  much  of  what  comes  in  between  grows  out  of  the  running 
eighth-notes.  The  development  is  richly  contrapuntal,  a  playground  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  Schumann  had  been  practicing  before  undertaking  this  work.  At  the  very 
end,  when  he  arrives  in  the  home  key  for  the  last  time,  Schumann  suddenly 
offers  what  seems  to  be  an  entirely  new  idea:  a  brief  bagpipe  dance  with  folklike 
melodies  accompanied  by  drones.  The  melody  is  a  slowed-down  version  of  the 
racing  eighth-note  figure  from  the  beginning,  and  the  key  is  a  sunny  A  major,  in 
which  the  work  builds  again  to  its  forceful  close. 


— Steven  Ledbetter 

Program  notes  copyright  ©  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 

Violinist  Jason  Horowitz  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  start  of  the 
2006  Pops  season.  His  many  appearances  in  Boston's  Jordan  Hall  have  included 
solo  recitals,  concertos  ranging  from  Bach  to  Scelsi  and  Schnittke,  chamber  music, 
and  several  world  premieres,  including  the  Violin  Concerto  of  Donald  Sur.  Long 
involved  with  music  of  the  Second  Viennese  School,  he  learned  the  violin  concertos 
of  Berg  and  Schoenberg  from  the  legendary  Louis  Krasner.  Mr.  Horowitz  received 
the  New  England  Conservatory's  highest  performance  honor,  the  Artist  Diploma, 
in  1998;  he  joined  the  Munich  Chamber  Orchestra  shortly  thereafter,  working  pri¬ 
vately  with  music  director  Christoph  Poppen  in  Berlin  and  Munich.  He  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Tangle  wood,  Norfolk,  and  Banff  festivals,  and  has  performed  chamber 
music  across  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  Formerly  assistant  concertmaster  of  the 
Colorado  Symphony,  Mr.  Horowitz  has  also  been  guest  concertmaster  for  such 
orchestras  as  the  BBC  Symphony,  Baltimore  Symphony,  Hartford  Symphony,  and 
Rochester  Symphony.  Solo  engagements  have  included  the  Mendelssohn  concerto 
in  the  Czech  Republic;  the  Menotti  concerto  with  the  Charleston  Symphony;  con¬ 
certos  by  Tchaikovsky,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart  and  Berlioz's  Reverie  et  Caprice  with 
the  Breckenridge  Chamber  Orchestra;  the  concerto  Distant  Light  by  Peteris  Vasks 
with  Boston  Ballet  to  choreography  by  Peter  Martins;  a  series  of  performances  of 
Corelli  violin  sonatas  also  with  Boston  Ballet,  and  Barber's  Violin  Concerto  with 
the  Lexington  Sinfonietta. 


Elita  Kang  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  start  of  the  1997-98  season 
and  was  appointed  assistant  concertmaster  in  February  2001,  occupying  the  Edward 
and  Bertha  C.  Rose  Chair.  She  is  also  assistant  concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra.  In  the  2009-10  season,  while  on  leave  from  the  BSO,  she  served  by  invi¬ 
tation  as  acting  assistant  concertmaster  of  the  Deutsches  Sinfonie-Orchester  Berlin. 
Ms.  Kang  received  her  bachelor's  degree  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  1997; 
while  at  Curtis,  she  served  as  principal  second  violin  and  then  concertmaster  of  the 
school's  symphony  orchestra,  and  was  also  a  substitute  player  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  Prior  to  her  work  at  Curtis  she  studied  at  the  Juilliard  School's  Pre- 


College  Division,  where  she  served  for  two  years  as  orchestra  concertmaster.  In 
addition  to  her  performances  with  BSO  colleagues,  her  chamber  music  experience 
has  included  performances  at  Curtis  and  the  Taos  School  of  Music.  Ms.  Kang  twice 
won  the  Juilliard  Concerto  Competition  and  in  1992  won  the  Grand  Prize  in  the 
America  String  Teachers  Association  Competition's  pre-professional  division.  Her 
teachers  included  Arnold  Steinhardt,  Yumi  Ninomiya-Scott,  Pamela  Frank,  Felix 
Galimir,  Norman  Carol,  and  Louise  Behrend. 

Bom  in  Canada,  violist  Rebecca  Gitter  began  studying  Suzuki  violin  at  seven  and 
viola  at  thirteen.  In  May  2001  she  received  her  bachelor  of  music  degree  from  the 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  where  she  was  a  student  of  Robert  Vernon,  having 
previously  studied  in  Toronto,  Ontario.  While  at  CIM  she  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Institute's  Annual  Viola  Prize  and  the  Robert  Vernon  Prize  in  Viola,  and  twice 
received  honorable  mention  in  the  school's  concerto  competition,  resulting  in  solo 
performances.  Among  other  honors,  she  was  the  2000  recipient  of  Toronto's  Ben 
Steinberg  Jewish  Musical  Legacy  Award  and,  prior  to  her  BSO  appointment,  was 
offered  a  position  in  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  was  a  summer  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  Taos  School  of  Music,  the  Marlboro  Festival,  Ravinia's  Steans  Institute 
for  Young  Artists,  and  the  National  Academy  and  National  Youth  Orchestras  of 
Canada.  Ms.  Gitter  joined  the  viola  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
August  2001. 

Cellist  Owen  Young  joined  the  BSO  in  August  1991.  A  frequent  collaborator  in 
chamber  music  concerts  and  festivals,  he  has  also  appeared  as  concerto  soloist  with 
numerous  orchestras.  He  has  appeared  in  the  Tanglewood,  Aspen,  Banff,  Davos, 
Sunflower,  Gateway,  Brevard,  and  St.  Barth's  music  festivals  and  is  a  founding 
member  of  the  innovative  chamber  ensemble  Innuendo.  Mr.  Young's  performances 
have  been  broadcast  on  National  Public  Radio,  WQED  in  Pittsburgh,  WITF  in 
Harrisburg,  and  WGBH  in  Boston.  He  has  performed  frequently  with  singer /song¬ 
writer  James  Taylor,  including  the  nationally  televised  concert  "James  Taylor  Live 
at  the  Beacon  Theatre"  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Young  has  been  on  the  faculties  of  the 
Boston  Conservatory,  the  New  England  Conservatory  Extension  Division,  and  the 
Longy  School  of  Music,  and  is  currently  active  in  Project  STEP  (String  Training  and 
Education  Program  for  students  of  color)  and  the  BSO's  Boston  Music  Education 
Collaborative.  From  1991  to  1996  he  was  a  Harvard-appointed  resident  tutor  and 
director  of  concerts  in  Dunster  House  at  Harvard  University.  His  teachers  included 
Eleanor  Osborn,  Michael  Grebanier,  Anne  Martindale  Williams,  and  Aldo  Parisot. 

A  cum  laude  graduate  of  Yale  University  with  both  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
from  Yale,  Mr.  Young  was  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellow  in  1986  and  1987. 
After  winning  an  Orchestra  Fellowship  in  1987,  he  played  with  the  Atlanta  Sym¬ 
phony  in  1988  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1988-89.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New  Haven  Symphony  in  1986-87  and  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  from  1989  until 
he  joined  the  BSO  in  1991.  He  occupies  the  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 
chair  in  the  orchestra's  cello  section. 
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FIDUCIARY-TRUST.COM 

175  FEDERAL  STREET  BOSTON.  MA 


FIDUCIARYTRUST 


It  takes  a  dedicated  craftsman  to 
create  a  flawless  instrument. 


Shouldn’t  your  investments  be 
handled  with  the  same  expertise? 


BERNARD  HAITINK,  LACROIX  FAMILY  FUND  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS, 
ENDOWED  IN  PERPETUITY 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 
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TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Edmund  Kelly,  Chairman  •  Paul  Buttenwieser,  Vice-Chairman  •  Diddy  Cullinane,  Vice-Chairman  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay,  Vice-Chairman  ■  Robert  P.  O'Block,  Vice-Chairman  •  Roger  T.  Servison,  Vice-Chairman  • 
Stephen  R.  Weber,  Vice-Chairman  •  Vincent  M.  O'Reilly,  Treasurer 

William  F.  Achtmeyer  •  George  D.  Behrakis  •  Alan  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  •  Samuel  B.  Bruskin  • 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  ex-officio  ■  Eric  D.  Collins  •  Cynthia  Curme  •  Alan  J.  Dworsky  •  William  R.  Elfers  • 
Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  •  Michael  Gordon  •  Brent  L.  Henry  •  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr.  •  Joyce  G.  Linde  • 

John  M.  Loder  •  Carmine  A.  Martignetti  •  Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D.  •  Aaron  J.  Nurick,  ex-officio  • 

Susan  W.  Paine  •  Peter  Palandjian,  ex-officio  •  Carol  Reich  •  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Arthur  I.  Segel  • 
Thomas  G.  Sternberg  •  Theresa  M.  Stone  ■  Caroline  Taylor  •  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  Robert  C.  Winters 

LIFE  TRUSTEES 

Vernon  R.  Alden  •  Harlan  E.  Anderson  •  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  •  J.P.  Barger  •  Leo  L.  Beranek  • 

Deborah  Davis  Berman  •  Peter  A.  Brooke  •  Helene  R.  Cahners  •  James  F.  Cleary  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  • 

Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney  ■  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.  •  Nina  L.  Doggett  •  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  • 

Dean  W.  Freed  •  Thelma  E.  Goldberg  •  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman  •  George  Krupp  •  Mrs.  Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 
Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Richard  P.  Morse  •  David  Mugar  •  Mary  S.  Newman  ■  William  J.  Poorvu  • 

Irving  W.  Rabb"''  .  Peter  C.  Read  •  Richard  A.  Smith  •  Ray  Stata  •  John  Hoyt  Stookey  • 

Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr.  ■  John  L.  Thorndike  •  Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

t  Deceased 

OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director  •  Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer  • 

Suzanne  Page,  Clerk  of  the  Board 

BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  Co-Chairman  •  Peter  Palandjian,  Co-Chairman  •  Noubar  Afeyan  • 

David  Altshuler  •  Diane  M.  Austin  •  Judith  W.  Barr  •  Lucille  M.  Batal  •  Linda  J.L.  Becker  •  Paul  Berz  • 

James  L.  Bildner  •  Mark  G.  Borden  •  Partha  Bose  •  Anne  F.  Brooke  •  Stephen  H.  Brown  • 

Gregory  E.  Bulger  •  Joanne  Burke  •  Ronald  G.  Casty  •  Richard  E.  Cavanagh  •  Carol  Feinberg  Cohen  • 

Richard  F.  Connolly,  Jr.  •  Charles  C.  Cooney  •  Ranny  Cooper  •  James  C.  Curvey  •  Gene  D.  Dahmen  • 

Jonathan  G.  Davis  •  Paul  F.  Deninger  •  Ronald  F.  Dixon  •  Ronald  M.  Druker  •  Alan  Dynner  • 

Philip  J.  Edmundson  •  Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  •  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Joseph  F.  Fallon  •  Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr.  • 
Peter  Fiedler  •  Judy  Moss  Feingold  •  Steven  S.  Fischman  •  John  F.  Fish  •  Sanford  Fisher  • 

Jennifer  Mugar  Flaherty  ■  Robert  Gallery  •  Levi  A.  Garraway  •  Robert  P.  Gittens  •  Robert  R.  Glauber  • 
Stuart  Hirshfield  •  Susan  Hockfield  •  Lawrence  S.  Horn  •  Jill  Hornor  •  William  W.  Hunt  • 

Valerie  Hyman  •  Everett  L.  Jassy  •  Stephen  J.  Jerome  •  Darlene  Luccio  Jordan,  Esq.  •  Paul  L.  Joskow  • 

Stephen  R.  Karp  •  Robert  Kleinberg  •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.  •  Faria  H.  Krentzman  •  Peter  E.  Lacaillade  • 
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Schantz  Galleries 

CONTEMPORARY  ART 

3  Elm  Street,  Stockbridge,  MA 
413.298.3044 

Representing  the  leading  artists 
working  in  the  medium  of  glass. 

www.schantzgalleries.com 


Dan  Dailey,  Dolphins,  2010  22  x  291/2  x  5V2" 


photo:  E 


Bonhams 


Are  you  wearing 
your  jewelry 
or  just  insuring  it? 


If  you  are  paying  high 
insurance  premiums  and 
not  wearing  your  jewelry, 
you  may  wish  to  sell  at 
auction. 

A  ruby  and  diamond 
brooch,  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels 
Sold  for  $87,840 


Bonhams  jewelry  specialists 
will  be  in  the  Boston  area  to 
offer  complimentary  auction 
estimates  with  a  view  to 
selling  in  New  York  auctions. 

+  1  617  742  0909 
amy.corcoran@bonhams.com 


International  Auctioneers  and  Appraisers  -  bonhams.com/boston 

C201 1  Bonhams  Auctioneers  Corp  All  rights  reserved  MA  Auctioneers  License  Nos.  2656,  2712 
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photos  by  Michael  1.  Lutch 


Charles  Larkin  •  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  •  Nancy  K.  Lubin  •  Jay  Marks  •  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall  • 

Linda  A.  Mason  •  Robert  D.  Matthews,  Jr.  •  C.  Ann  Merrifield  •  Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.  • 

Maureen  Miskovic  •  Robert  Mnookin  •  Paul  M.  Montrone  •  Sandra  O.  Moose  •  Robert  J.  Morrissey  • 
J.  Keith  Motley,  Ph.D.  •  Cecile  Higginson  Murphy  •  Joseph  J.  O'Donnell  •  Vincent  Panetta,  Jr.  • 

Joseph  Patton  •  Ann  M.  Philbin  •  Wendy  Philbrick  •  Claudio  Pincus  •  Lina  S.  Plantilla,  M.D.  • 

Joyce  L.  Plotkin  •  Irene  Pollin  •  Jonathan  Poorvu  •  Dr.  John  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.  •  William  F.  Pounds  • 
Claire  Pryor  •  John  Reed  •  Dr.  Carmichael  Roberts  •  Susan  Rothenberg  •  Alan  Rottenberg  • 

Joseph  D.  Roxe  •  Kenan  Sahin  •  Malcolm  S.  Salter  •  Diana  Scott  •  Donald  L.  Shapiro  • 

Wendy  Shattuck  •  Christopher  Smallhorn  •  Michael  B.  Sporn,  M.D.  •  Nicole  Stata  • 

Margery  Steinberg  •  Patricia  L.  Tambone  ■  Jean  Tempel  •  Douglas  Thomas  •  Mark  D.  Thompson  • 
Albert  Togut  •  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  •  Joseph  M.  Tucci  •  Robert  A.  Vogt  •  David  C.  Weinstein  • 
Dr.  Christoph  Westphal  •  James  Westra  •  Patricia  Plum  Wylde  •  Dr.  Michael  Zinner  •  D.  Brooks  Zug 

OVERSEERS  EMERITI 

Helaine  B.  Allen  •  Marjorie  Arons-Barron  •  Caroline  Dwight  Bain  •  Sandra  Bakalar  • 

George  W.  Berry  •  William  T.  Burgin  •  Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell  •  Earle  M.  Chiles  • 

Mrs.  James  C.  Collias  •  Joan  P.  Curhan  •  Phyllis  Curtin  ■  Tamara  P.  Davis  •  Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca  • 
Betsy  P.  Demirjian  •  JoAnne  Walton  Dickinson  •  Phyllis  Dohanian  •  Harriett  Eckstein  •  George  Elvin  • 
Pamela  D.  Everhart  •  J.  Richard  Fennell  •  Lawrence  K.  Fish  •  Myrna  H.  Freedman  • 

Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan,  Jr.  •  Mrs.  James  Garivaltis  •  Dr.  Arthur  Gelb  •  Jordan  Golding  • 

Mark  R.  Goldweitz  •  Michael  Halperson  •  John  Hamill  ■  Deborah  M.  Hauser  •  Carol  Henderson  • 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill  •  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  •  Roger  Hunt  ■  Lola  Jaffe  •  Martin  S.  Kaplan  • 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon  •  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley  •  David  I.  Kosowsky  •  Robert  K.  Kraft  • 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy  •  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin  •  Edwin  N.  London  •  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.  • 

Diane  H.  Lupean  •  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman  •  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks  ■  Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D.  • 

Joseph  C.  McNay  •  Albert  Merck  •  John  A.  Perkins  •  May  H.  Pierce  •  Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint  • 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  •  Patrick  J.  Purcell  •  Robert  E.  Remis  ■  John  Ex  Rodgers  •  Roger  A.  Saunders  • 
Lynda  Anne  Schubert  •  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro  •  L.  Scott  Singleton  •  Gilda  Slifka  •  Samuel  Thorne  • 

Paul  M.  Verrochi  •  Robert  A.  Wells  •  Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler  •  Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  • 

Richard  Wurtman,  M.D. 
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EVERY  CLOUD 

HAS  A  SILVER  LINING 

At  EMC,  success  comes  from  creating  technology  which  will  transform  the  world’s  largest 
IT  departments  into  private  clouds— and  from  sharing  that  success  by  supporting  a  range  of 
educational,  cultural,  and  social  programs  in  our  community. 

Learn  more  at  www.EMC.com. 


EMC  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EMC2 

where  information  lives 


EMC-.  EMC.  the  EMC  logo,  and  where  information  lives  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  ©  Copyright  2010  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  2187 


The  Peace  Corps  and  its  invaluable  role  in  spreading  liberty  and  justice  around  the  world 
Just  one  of  the  things  to  discover  about  John  F.  Kennedy’s  first  year  in  office. 

Visit  the  JFK  Presidential  Library  and  Museum. 

Columbia  Point,  Boston,  jfklibrary.org 
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October  9,  201 1 —February  5,  2012 


Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Boston  mfa.org  thenewTi 


The  exhibition  is  organized  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Mus6e  d’Orsay,  Paris. 
Presentation  of  the  exhibition  in  Boston  is  made  possible  by  Bank  of  America.  This  exhibition  is 
supported  by  an  indemnity  from  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 


Bankof  America 


Edgar  Degas.  La  Toilette 


-  BSO  News 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  Perform  Four  California  Concerts 
December  6- io  with  Ludovic  Morlot  Conducting 

Following  his  two  weeks  of  programs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this  month, 
French  conductor  Ludovic  Morlot  will  lead  the  orchestra  on  a  four-city  tour  of  California  in 
December,  to  include  performances  in  San  Francisco  (December  6  and  7),  Santa  Barbara 
(December  8),  Palm  Desert  (December  9),  and  Los  Angeles  (December  10).  The  orchestra's 
San  Francisco  performances— part  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra's  season-long 
celebration  of  its  100th  anniversary— are  the  BSO's  first  in  that  city  in  fifteen  years.  The  Los 
Angeles  concert  marks  the  BSO's  first  appearance  in  that  city  in  twenty  years,  and  its  first- 
ever  performance  in  Los  Angeles'  Disney  Hall.  Repertoire  for  the  tour  includes  music  of 
Berlioz,  Bartok,  Mozart,  Carter,  Harbison,  Ravel,  and  Wagner.  Soloists  in  the  BSO’s  tour  per¬ 
formances  include  Richard  Goode  in  Mozart's  Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503,  in  San 
Francisco,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Palm  Desert;  BSO  principal  flute  Elizabeth  Rowe  in  Elliott 
Carter's  Flute  Concerto  in  San  Francisco,  and  Gil  Shaham  in  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto  in 
Los  Angeles. 


Historic  BSO  Telecasts  Led  by  Charles  Munch  and 
Erich  Leinsdorf  Newly  Available  on  DVD 

In  partnership  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  public  broadcaster  WGBH, 
International  Classical  Artists  continues  to  release  DVDs  of  historic  BSO  telecasts  on  its 
ICA  Classics  label.  The  first  three  of  these  DVDs,  released  in  early  2011,  featured  music  of 
Debussy,  Ravel,  Wagner,  Faure,  Franck,  and  Beethoven  from  some  of  the  BSO's  earliest  tele¬ 
vised  concerts  under  Charles  Munch,  the  BSO's  music  director  from  1949  to  1962.  Since 
those  initial  releases,  subsequent  DVDs  feature  Munch  conducting  the  BSO  in  Haydn's 
Symphony  No.  98  and  Bruckner's  Symphony  No.  7;  Brahms's  symphonies  1  and  2;  Mendels¬ 
sohn's  symphonies  3  ( Scottish )  and  4  (Italian);  and  Schumann's  Genoveva  Overture  and 
Symphony  No.  2  and  Schubert's  Symphony  No.  5.  Two  additional  DVDs  feature  Erich 
Leinsdorf  conducting  the  orchestra  in  Schubert's  Great  C  major  symphony,  Schumann's 
Symphony  No.  4,  and  the  Good  Friday  Music  from  Wagner's  Parsifal ;  and  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  1  and  Strauss's  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks.  Forthcoming  releases  in  this  planned 
series  of  thirty-two  DVDs  will  include  additional  performances  led  by  Munch  and  Leinsdorf, 
plus  others  under  the  direction  of  William  Steinberg  and  Klaus  Tennstedt,  all  expertly 
restored  using  state-of-the-art  techniques.  Distributed  through  Naxos  of  America,  the 
DVDs  can  be  purchased  from  Amazon.com  and  retail  stores  across  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  from  the  Symphony  Shop  and  at  bso.org. 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE  NEXT  EVOLUTION 

OF  SENIOR  LIVING 


The  cultural  opportunities  at  North  Hill  always  get  a 
standing  ovation.  Come  home  to  a  community'that 
celebrates  the  arts. 


NORTH  HILL 

INNOVATIVE  LIVING  FOR  PEOPLE  65+ 


True  North 


888-614-6383  www.ProjectTrueNorth.com 


Vibrant  Living  at  North  Hill 


INDIVIDUAL  TICKETS  ARE  ON  SALE  FOR  ALL  CONCERTS  IN  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 
FOR  SPECIFIC  INFORMATION  ON  PURCHASING  TICKETS  BY  PHONE,  ONLINE,  BY  MAIL,  OR  IN 
PERSON  AT  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  PLEASE  SEE  PAGE  83  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  BOOK. 


BSO  Business  Partner  of  the  Month 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  more  than  400 
businesses  and  corporations  that  support  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.?  You  can 
lend  your  support  to  the  BSO  by  supporting 
the  companies  who  support  us.  Each  month, 
we  will  spotlight  one  of  our  corporate  sup¬ 
porters  as  the  BSO  Business  Partner  of  the 
Month.  This  month's  partner  is  Arthur  J. 
Hurley  Company. 

The  Arthur  J.  Hurley  Company  is  a  family- 
owned  and  -operated  distributor  of  electrical 
wire,  cable,  and  related  products  serving  the 
electrical  industry  since  1929.  With  the 
largest  wire  and  cable  inventory  in  New 
England,  a  fleet  of  its  own  trucks,  and  the 
production  capacity  to  service  construction 
projects  throughout  the  area  and  beyond,  the 
company  strives  to  fulfill  principles  of  good 
business  laid  down  by  founder  Arthur  Hurley: 


know  your  product,  provide  service,  work 
hard,  and  be  pleasant.  Its  customers  include 
almost  every  electric  utility  and  contractor 
in  New  England,  and  it  has  played  a  major 
supply  role  in  such  significant  local  projects 
as  the  Big  Dig,  the  Boston  Convention  and 
Exhibition  Center,  and  Gillette  Stadium.  The 
Arthur  J.  Hurley  Company  has  long  been  a 
proud  supporter  of  the  BSO. 

For  more  information  about  becoming  a  BSO 
Business  Partner,  contact  Rich  Mahoney, 
Director  of  Boston  Business  Partners  at  (617) 
638-9277  or  at  rmahoney@bso.org. 

BSO  Business  Partners 

BSO  Business  Partners— corporate  annual 
fund  donors— play  a  vital  role  in  deepening 
the  community  impact  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  and  help  the  BSO  reach  the 


A  NEW  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
CD  OF  20th-century  FRENCH  MUSIC 


Through  much  of  its  history,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  tradition  of  performing  French 
orchestral  repertoire.  This  new  CD 
showcases  the  versatility  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  in  five 
flavorful  works  of  20th-century  French 
chamber  music  by  Ravel,  Debussy,  Tomasi, 
Frangaix,  and  Dutilleux,  a  sampling  of 
distinctly  French  compositional  voices 
from  the  last  century. 

AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER  2011  AT 
BSO.ORC  AND  THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP 


BOSTON 

JYHPHOMY 

CHAMBER 

PLAYERS 

PROFAHES  ET  IACREES 

2Crtk-Geaturij 
Trerxck  Gkamber  TRiLiic 


BSO 


CLASSICS 


BOSTON  \\ 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
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BANKER 

PREVIEWS 

INTERNATIONAL 


-  Coldwell  Banker  - 1 

P  R  E  V  I  E  W  S 

-  INTERNATIONAL®  - 

The  Luxury  Division  of  Coldwell  Banker  Residential  Brokerage 


CARLISLE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$3,500,000.  This  44-acre  property  offers  a  one-of-a-kind  estate  with 
a  tennis  court  and  a  five-acre  pond.  Abutting  hundreds  of  acres  of 
conservation  land  on  the  Concord  line  and  access  to  hiking  trails. 
Brigitte  Senkler  /  Sharon  Mendosa,  978.369.3600 


BELMONT,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$5,950,000.  Rarely-available  Georgian  Revival  estate  located 
approximately  six  miles  to  Boston  with  16+  rooms,  three  stories  and 
unparalleled  views  of  downtown  Boston.  Set  on  3.6  acres  with  7,277+/- 
sq.  ft.  of  living  space.  Gail  Roberts,  617.245.4044 


WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,975,000.  Brickffont  Colonial  on  magnificent  3/4-acre+  lot  in 
Peirce  Estates.  Gracious  foyer  leads  to  well-proportioned  rooms; 
chef's  kitchen,  six  bedrooms  and  exceptional  neighborhood. 

Christine  Mayer,  781.237.9090 


BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$11,700,000.  Located  on  four  acres,  Wisteria  Hill  is  a  country  estate 
just  15  minutes  from  Boston.  Five-bedroom  home,  caretakers  cottage 
with  guest  suite  and  a  cabana  overlooking  the  pool.  Florence  &  David 
Mackie  /  Deborah  M.  Gordon,  617.247.2909  /  617.731.2447 


NEWTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,995,000.  Superbly  renovated  15-room,  six-bedroom  Queen 
Anne  Victorian  home  in  a  desirable  area  with  two  parlors, 
new  kitchen,  covered  porch,  large  yard,  and  a  carriage  house. 
Ilene  Solomon,  617.969.2447 


JAMAICA  PLAIN,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,995,000.  Splendid  Moss  Hill  Bowditch  mansion.  1885  stick-and- 
shingle  Victorian  lovingly  renovated  with  15+  rooms,  spacious 
kitchen,  master  suite,  large  deck  and  a  two-bedroom  au  pair  suite. 
Constance  Cervone  /  lanet  Deegan,  617.522.4600 


VISIT  NEWENGLANDMOVES.COM 
TO  VIEW  OUR  LUXURY  COLLECTION 

LlC  sawgawitafc— t tcwaOiCartwi Bwter Bea<  EstatelXC- E»al ORRrt—tyC— E^al Itaait ftirt ted OBerated  by WfT  LtCtte are plrtart to d* letter iflmt otUS  pater  faf  (■) 

«•*»•  ****** * <9* taMt #»!&<*  feeK&n#  and sopoott an  »>*rtsin£  ard  narketng  ae>2ran  r  •ikdiweeafeac  ftamerstooMa'i  n£-<ousir«  ftecacse  of  race,  color .  r@iinn.  sbl  saraicao.  famiiia.  statasor  naf-ira1  ;n;r,  sST? 


largest  audience  of  any  symphonic  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  From  free  concerts  through¬ 
out  Boston  and  eastern  Massachusetts  to 
interactive  programs  such  as  "Musicians  in 
the  Schools,"  in  which  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  members  teach  in  middle  schools 
to  foster  an  interest  in  classical  music  in 
young  people,  Business  Partners  help  the 
BSO  extend  its  magnificent  music-making  to 
millions  of  people  each  year. 

BSO  Business  Partners  are  eligible  for  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  exclusive  benefits  that  promote  cor¬ 
porate  recognition,  such  as  named  concerts 
and  program  listings;  special  events  that 
advance  business  networking,  and  behind- 
the-scene  tours  and  VIP  ticketing  assistance. 
Among  their  clients,  employees,  and  the 
greater  community,  BSO  Business  Partners 
are  applauded  for  supporting  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  For  more  information 
about  becoming  a  BSO  Business  Partner, 
contact  Rich  Mahoney,  Director  of  Boston 
Business  Partners  at  617-638-9277  or  at 
rmahoney@bso.org. 

Go  Behind  the  Scenes: 

Symphony  Hall  Tours 

Get  a  rare  opportunity  to  go  behind  the  scenes 
at  Symphony  Hall  with  a  free,  guided  tour 
offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers.  Throughout  Symphony  season, 
experienced  volunteer  guides  discuss  the  his¬ 
tory  and  traditions  of  the  BSO  and  its  world- 
famous  home,  historic  Symphony  Hall,  while 
they  lead  participants  through  public  and 
selected  "behind-the-scenes"  areas  of  the 
building.  Free  walk-up  tours  lasting  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hour  take  place  this  fall  on  five 
Saturdays  at  2  p.m.  (October  8,  22;  Novem¬ 
ber  5, 19;  December  3)  and  nine  Wednesdays 
at  4  p.m.  (October  5, 12, 19,  26;  November  2, 
9, 16,  30;  December  7).  All  tours  begin  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  lobby  of  Symphony 
Hall.  Special  group  tours— free  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  school  and  community  groups,  or  at  a 
minimal  charge  for  tours  arranged  by  com¬ 
mercial  tour  operators— can  be  scheduled  in 
advance  (the  BSO's  schedule  permitting). 
Make  your  individual  or  group  tour  reserva¬ 


tions  today  by  visiting  bso.org,  by  contacting 
the  BSAV  office  at  (617)  638-9390,  or  by 
e-mailing  bsav@bso.org. 

Orchestrate  Your  Legacy: 

Join  the  Walter  Piston  Society 

When  you  establish  a  deferred  gift  plan  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  you  will 
become  a  member  of  the  Walter  Piston 
Society,  joining  a  group  of  the  BSO's  most 
loyal  supporters  who  are  helping  to  ensure 
the  future  of  the  BSO's  extraordinary  per¬ 
formances.  Named  for  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
composer  and  noted  musician  Walter  Piston, 
who  endowed  the  Principal  Flute  Chair  with 
a  bequest,  the  Piston  Society  recognizes  and 
honors  those  who  have  provided  for  the  future 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston 
Pops,  or  Tanglewood  by  establishing  a  be¬ 
quest  intention  (through  one's  will,  trust,  IRA, 
or  insurance  policy),  or  by  establishing  a 
charitable  trust  or  gift  annuity  that  generates 
income  for  life  or  a  term  of  years.  Members 
of  the  Walter  Piston  Society  are  offered  a 
variety  of  benefits,  including  invitations  to 
various  events  in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood. 
In  addition,  Walter  Piston  Society  members 
are  recognized  in  program  books  and  the 
BSO's  annual  report.  If  you  would  like  more 
information  about  joining  the  Walter  Piston 
Society,  or  if  you  are  uncertain  about  whether 
you  already  are  (or  should  be)  a  member, 
please  contact  John  MacRae,  Director  of 
Principal  and  Planned  Giving,  at  (617)  638- 
9268  orjmacrae@bso.org. 

Play  Your  Part:  Become  a 
Friend  of  the  BSO 

At  Symphony  Hall,  everyone  plays  a  part. 
From  the  musicians  on  stage,  to  the  crew 
behind  the  scenes,  to  the  ushers  and  box 
office  staff,  it  takes  hundreds  of  people  to  put 
on  a  performance— and  it  takes  the  dedicated 
support  of  thousands  of  Friends  of  the  BSO 
to  make  it  all  possible.  For  each  $1  the  BSO 
receives  in  ticket  sales,  it  must  raise  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1  to  cover  its  annual  expenses.  Friends 
of  the  BSO  play  their  part  to  help  bridge  that 
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Classic. 

Harvard  Extension  School 

Homer  and  Joyce.  Shakespeare  and  Mamet.  Velasquez 
and  Sargent.  If  you're  interested  in  how  great  writers 
and  artists  transform  our  world,  we  invite  you  to  check 


out  our  courses — on  campus  or  online. 


Select  courses: 

•  Poetry  and  Fiction  Writing 

•  Art  Since  1940 

•  A  History  of  Blues  in  America 


•  Religion,  the  Arts,  and  Social  Change 

•  The  Expatriate  Moment  in  Paris 

•  Shakespeare's  Later  Plays 


Registration  for  January  session  and 
spring-term  courses  begins  December  5. 

www.extension.harvard.edu/bso 

$3  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SCHOOL 


Harvard  University  Extension  School  is  proud  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


gap,  keeping  the  music  playing  for  the  delight 
of  audiences  all  year  long.  In  addition  to  join¬ 
ing  a  community  of  like-minded  music  lovers, 
becoming  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  also  entitles 
you  to  benefits  that  bring  you  closer  to  the 
music  you  love  to  hear.  Friends  receive  ad¬ 
vance  ticket  ordering  privileges,  discounts 
at  the  Symphony  Shop,  and  the  BSO's  online 
newsletter  InTune,  invitations  to  such  exclu¬ 
sive  donor  events  as  BSO  and  Pops  working 
rehearsals,  and  much  more.  Friends  member¬ 
ships  start  at  just  $75.  To  play  your  part  with 
the  BSO  by  becoming  a  Friend,  please  call 
the  Friends  Office  at  (617)  638-9276,  e-mail 
friendsofthebso@bso.org,  or  join  online  at 
bso.org/contribute. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  violinist  Wendy  Putnam,  who  founded 
the  Concord  Chamber  Music  Society,  is  fea¬ 
tured  with  pianist  Christopher  O'Riley  on 
Sunday,  November  20,  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Con¬ 
cord  Academy  Performing  Arts  Center.  The 
program  includes  Faure's  Violin  Sonata  No.  1 
in  A,  Opus  13,  Liszt's  Don  Juan  Fantasy,  and 
Brahms's  Violin  Sonata  No.  3  in  D  minor, 
Opus  108.  Tickets  are  $42  and  $33,  with 
discounts  for  seniors  and  students.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.concordchambermu- 
sic.org  or  call  (978)  371-9667. 

BSO  principal  bass  Edwin  Barker  and  assistant 
principal  oboe  Keisuke  Wakao  collaborate 
with  pianists  Edmund  Arkus  and  Deborah 
DeWolf  Emery  in  a  program  of  music  by 
Schubert,  Beethoven,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky 


on  Sunday,  November  20,  at  4  p.m.  at  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  379  Hammond  St. 
in  Chestnut  Hill.  For  further  information,  visit 
www.redeemerchestnuthill.org  or  call  (617) 
566-7679. 

The  Information  Table: 

Find  Out  What’s  Happening 
At  the  BSO 

Are  you  interested  in  upcoming  BSO  concert 
information?  Special  events  at  Symphony 
Hall?  BSO  youth  activities?  Stop  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  table  in  the  Peter  &  Anne  Brooke 
Corridor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
of  Symphony  Hall  (orchestra  level).  There 
you  will  find  the  latest  performance,  mem¬ 
bership,  and  Symphony  Hall  information 
provided  by  knowledgeable  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 
The  BSO  Information  Table  is  staffed  before 
each  concert  and  during  intermission. 

Comings  and  Goings... 

Please  note  that  latecomers  will  be  seated 
by  the  patron  service  staff  during  the  first 
convenient  pause  in  the  program.  In  addition, 
please  also  note  that  patrons  who  leave  the 
hall  during  the  performance  will  not  be 
allowed  to  reenter  until  the  next  convenient 
pause  in  the  program,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
performers  or  other  audience  members  while 
the  concert  is  in  progress.  We  thank  you  for 
your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 
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ARBELLA  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Arbella  is  committed  to  supporting  charitable 
organizations  that  work  so  hard  to  positively 

impact  the  lives  of  those  around  them.  We  are 

»  '  ... •. 

proud  to  be  local  and  to  help  our  neighbors, 
individuals  and  families  in  our  communities. 


ARBEL LA 

INSURANCE  GROUP 
CHARITABLE  FOUNDATION.  INC 

HERE  FOR  GOOD 


ON  DISPLAY  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

This  season’s  BSO  Archives  exhibit,  located  throughout  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony 
levels  of  the  building,  displays  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Archives’  holdings,  which 
documents  countless  facets  of  the  orchestra’s  history — music  directors,  players  and 
instrument  sections,  and  composers,  as  well  as  the  world-famous  acoustics,  architec¬ 
tural  features,  and  multi-faceted  history  of  Symphony  Hall. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  EXHIBIT  INCLUDE,  ON  THE  ORCHESTRA  LEVEL  OF 
SYMPHONY  HALL: 

•  display  cases  in  the  Hatch  Corridor  spotlighting  two  works  commissioned  by  the 
BSO  in  conjunction  with  its  50th  anniversary  during  the  1930-31  season,  Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony  of  Psalms”  and  Prokofiev’s  Symphony  No.  4 

•  display  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  focusing  on  BSO  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  the  formation  of  the  BSO’s  first  Board  of  Trustees  in  1918 

•  also  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  architec¬ 
tural  details  of  the  clerestory  windows  in  Symphony  Hall  that  were  refurbished  and 
reopened  in  2009 

EXHIBITS  ON  THE  FIRST-BALCONY  LEVEL  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL  INCLUDE: 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  trombone 
section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  flute  section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  search  for  a  new  music  director  in  1918,  leading  to 
the  appointment  of  the  BSO’s  first  French  conductor,  Henri  Rabaud 

•  a  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  history  of  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  focusing  particularly  on  dance  performances,  musical  recitals,  and  travelogues 

TOP  OF  PAGE,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

Roy  Harris  with  members  of  the  BSO's  trombone  section  in  February  1943,  when  the  BSO  premiered 
his  Symphony  No.  5  (photograph  by  Elizabeth  Timberman) 

Record  cover  for  the  BSO's  1950  RCA  Victor  commercial  recording  of  Prokofiev's  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 
featuring  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  narrator 

Publicity  photo  for  a  Symphony  Hall  appearance  by  Russian  ballerina  Anna  Pavlova,  c.1920-21 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

2011-2012 


FIRST  VIOLINS 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  McIntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexander  Velinzon 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L.,  and 
Bruce  A.  Beal  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C. 
Raley  chair 

Jennie  Shames* 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment* 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn 
Berenson  Family  chair 

Tatiana  Dimitriades* 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 

Si-Jing  Huang* 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
chair 

Nicole  Monahan* 

Mary  B.  Saltonstall  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Wendy  Putnam* 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 


BERNARD  HAITINK 

LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Conductor  Emeritus 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Xin  Ding* 

Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Glen  Cherry* 

Yuncong  Zhang* 

SECOND  VIOLINS 

Haldan  Martinson 
Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Knudsen 

David  H.  and  Edith  C.  Howie 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken  * 

Aza  Raykhtsaum* 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bonnie  Bewick*5 

James  Cooke* 

Victor  Romanul*5 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 

Catherine  French* 

Jason  Horowitz* 

Julianne  Lee* 

Ala  Jojatu* 

VIOLAS 

Steven  Ansell 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director  Laureate 


Cathy  Basrak 

Assistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Robert  Barnes 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Mark  Ludwig* 

Rachel  Fagerburg* 

Kazuko  Matsusaka* 

Rebecca  Gitter* 

CELLOS 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sato  Knudsen 

Mischa  Nieland  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mihail  Jojatu 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

Jonathan  Miller* 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Owen  Young* 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr,  and  Mary  L. 
Cornille  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Mickey  Katz* 

Stephen  and  [Jorothy  Weber 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexandre  Lecarme* 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 
Music  Director 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Adam  Esbensen  * 

Blaise  Dejardin  * 

BASSES 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Levy 

Leith  Family  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
James  Orleans* 

Todd  Seeber  * 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Stovall* 

FLUTES 

Elizabeth  Rowe 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Clint  Foreman 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Elizabeth  Ostling 

Associate  Principal 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


THOMAS  WILKINS 

Germeshausen  Foundation 
Youth  and  Family  Concerts 
Conductor 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


photos  by  Michael  J.  Lutch 


PICCOLO 

Cynthia  Meyers 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

OBOES 

John  Ferrillo 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mark  McEwen 

James  and  Tina  Collias  chair 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

ENGLISH  HORN 

Robert  Sheena 

Beranek  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

CLARINETS 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Michael  Wayne 

Thomas  Martin 

Associate  Principal  & 

E-flat  clarinet 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K. 

Davis  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

BASS  CLARINET 

Craig  Nordstrom 

BASSOONS 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Suzanne  Nelsen 

John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald 
chair 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 
Diana  Osgood  Tottenham/ 
Hamilton  Osgood  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

CONTRABASSOON 

Gregg  Henegar 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

HORNS 

James  Sommerville 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg/Edna  S. 
Kalman  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Rachel  Childers 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Jason  Snider 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley 
Family  chair 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 
chair 

TRUMPETS 

Thomas  Rolfs 
Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Wright 

Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 


Thomas  Siders 

Assistant  Principal 
Kathryn  H.  and  Edward  M. 
Lupean  chair 

Michael  Martin 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TROMBONES 

Toby  Oft 
Principal 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Stephen  Lange 

BASS  TROMBONE 

Douglas  Yeo 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TUBA 

Mike  Roylance 

Principal 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

TIMPANI 

Timothy  Genis 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

PERCUSSION 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Daniel  Bauch 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 
chair 

(position  vacant) 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Barbara  Lee  chair 


HARP 

Jessica  Zhou 

Nicholas  and  Thalia  Zervas  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  by 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon 

VOICE  AND  CHORUS 

John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Conductor 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

LIBRARIANS 

Marshall  Burlingame 
Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

William  Shisler 

John  Perkel 

ASSISTANT 

CONDUCTORS 

Marcelo  Lehninger 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sean  Newhouse 

PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 
Timothy  Tsukamoto 

Assistant  Personnel  Managers 

STAGE  MANAGER 

John  Demick 

*  participating  in  a  system 
of  rotated  seating 
§  on  sabbatical  leave 
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DEPOSIT  &  CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  &  TRUST  •  COMMERCIAL  BANKING 


J  -  ■  4s‘  . 

M.y, ' 


Not  all  philanthropists  have 

BUILDINGS  NAMED  AFTER  THEM. 


Philanthropic  giving  is  always  welcome,  regardless  of  what  form  it  takes. 
Boston  Private  Bank  &  Trust  Company’s  Donor  Advised  Fund  is  a  simple  and 
flexible  tool  that  makes  charitable  giving  easier  than  ever.  It  enables  you  to  set 
aside  funds  and  recommend  grants  to  qualified  nonprofit  organizations  according 
to  your  interests  and  on  your  timetable,  all  while  realizing  a  tax  benefit.  It  is 
just  one  of  the  ways  we  make  the  connections  that  count  —  connections  to  the 
financial  expertise  you  need,  and  a  personal  connection  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
sum  of  our  transactions. 


Boston  Private  Bank 
E3  Trust  Company 


Please  contact  Richard  MacKinnon,  Senior  Vice  President,  at  (617)  912-4287 
or  rmackinnon@bostonprivatebank.com 


Investments  are  not  FDIC  insured,  have  no  Bank  guarantee,  are  not  a  deposit,  and  may  lose  value. 


A  BSO  Player’s  Perspective 


This  interview  with  BSO  percussionist  J.  William  Hudgins— who  joined  the  orchestra  in 
November  1990  and  occupies  the  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  Chair  in  the  orchestra's  percussion 
section— is  another  in  the  series  of  interviews  with  BSO  members  that  will  appear  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  program  book  throughout  the  season.  For  a  full  biography  of  Mr.  Hudgins, 
please  visit  bso.org. 

What  has  playing  in  the  BSO  meant  to  you  as  a  person  and  as  a  musician? 

This  is  a  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer.  Becoming  a  member  of  the  BSO  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  achievement  and  an  honor  for  each  of  us.  The  orchestra  is,  of  course,  made  up  of 
the  very  best  musicians  that  can  be  found,  and  to  be  among  the  ranks  of  the  orchestra 
not  only  means  enjoying  the  outstanding  talents  of  one's  colleagues  on  a  daily  basis,  but 
also  includes  the  enormous  pleasure  of  making  music  at  the  highest  level.  For 
me  as  a  musician,  being  part  of  the  orchestra  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
great  and  challenging  musical  career.  What  the  orchestra  has  meant  to  me  as 
a  person  will  perhaps  be  easier  to  answer  at  the  end  of  my  career,  when  I  can 
consider  the  long-term  effects  independently,  which  is  to  say,  separately  from 
my  current  musical  and  professional  responsibilities. 

What  do  you  think  distinguishes  the  BSO  from  other  great  orchestras? 

Several  things  come  to  mind,  but  the  first  thing  to  mention  has  to  be  Symphony 
Hall.  The  first  comment  from  every  visiting  orchestra  player  who  plays  here  is 
about  the  Hall  (though  sometimes  it's  about  the  inclement  weather!).  We  are  so  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  this  great  "instrument"  in  which  to  play  every  day;  and  it's  so  easy  to  forget 
that  other  orchestras  just  do  not  have  this  incredible  luxury.  I'm  a  little  hesitant  to  say 
this,  but  I'm  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  place  to  sit  in  Symphony  Hall  from  an  acoustic 
perspective  is  the  stage.  When,  as  a  player,  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  is  so  luscious,  the 
inspiration  to  play  is  intensified. 


Next  I  would  have  to  mention  Tanglewood,  our  summer  home  away  from  home,  as  it  is 
also  a  part  of  the  BSO  experience  that  is  outstanding  and  unique.  The  setting,  the  audi¬ 
ences,  and  the  terrific  outdoor  acoustics  make  it  a  very  special  summer  festival  that  really 
has  no  rival. 


Lastly,  I  believe  that  everyone  who  works  at  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  can't  help 
feeling  the  wonderful  warmth  of  the  history  of  the  organization.  So  many  years  of  beauti¬ 
ful  music-making  seem  to  keep  our  physical  surroundings  warm  and  welcoming  to  both 
the  musicians  and  the  audience. 


What  distinguishes  a  great  conductor  from  a  good  one? 

I  love  this  question,  partly  because  it  insinuates  that  there  are  only  'great  and  good  con¬ 
ductors"— which  we  all  know  not  to  be  the  case.  But  really,  this  is  a  great  question 
because  of  the  elusiveness  of  an  answer.  Physical  arm-waving  is  important,  of  course,  as 
the  orchestra  needs  some  sort  of  direction  in  this  way.  In  fact,  while  we're  on  this  topic, 
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you  would  not  believe  the  way  the  collective  members  are  able  to  "read"  the  gestures  of 
any  given  conductor  (and  it  changes  from  conductor  to  conductor).  Pizzicati  in  the  strings, 
the  final  notes  in  big  pieces,  and  various  other  difficult  ensemble  moments  require  a 
developed  "telepathy"  and  can  often  involve  some  help  such  as  a  gesture  from  the  con- 
certmaster.  It  gets  deep  here,  and,  to  be  honest,  I'm  not  sure  I  completely  understand  it. 
But— to  try  to  answer  the  question— physicality  is  only  a  part  of  what  any  given  conduc¬ 
tor  brings  to  the  podium.  I  believe  a  general  assessment  of  musicianship  is  the  first  test 
from  the  orchestra.  Does  this  person  "belong"  up  there?  After  that  comes  a  combination 
of  culture,  depth,  leadership,  artistry,  psychology,  and  baby-sitting  skills.  It  really  is  a 
strange  skill-set! 

My  most  direct  and  continuing  contact  with  internationally  known  conductors  has  of 
course  been  with  the  two  most  recent  music  directors  of  the  BSO— Seiji,  the  beautiful 
balletic  presence,  and  Jimmy,  the  intellectual  conceptualist.  These  are  two  very  different 
men  with  very  different  approaches  who,  while  still  guiding  the  events  by  handling  the 
"reins,"  were  able  to  provide  just  what  the  orchestra  itself  needed  in  order  to  "produce." 

What  concerts  have  you  played  that  you've  found  particularly  memorable? 

Musicians  of  the  BSO  can  talk  about  this  topic  into  the  wee  hours,  as  there  have  been  so 
very  many  concerts  over  the  years  that  have  been  special;  and  all  of  the  musicians  might 
also  remember  certain  concerts  for  personal  reasons  rather  than  purely  musical  ones.  We 
play  so  many  shows  at  Symphony  Hall  that  it  is  easy  for  these  to  blend  together  in  the 
memory,  while  the  tour  shows  are  somehow,  at  least  for  me,  easier  to  recall  specifically. 

However,  regarding  concerts  at  the  Hall,  I  will  always  remember  my  first  Symphonie  fon- 
tastique  with  Seiji,  a  Friday-afternoon  Mahler  Ninth  with  Bernard  Haitink  (I  had  relatives 
in  the  audience),  Prokofiev's  Alexander  Nevsky  with  Seiji,  and  many  others.  I  very  much 
remember  Vic  Firth's  last  season  and  playing  the  Bartok  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  and 
Percusssion  with  Seiji,  Vic,  and  Tim  Genis,  at  home,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  in  Philly.  I  will 
also  never  forget  the  performance  and  recording  (unfortunately  never  released)  we  did 
here  with  Seiji  in  1994  of  Messiaen's  Exotic  Birds  ( Oiseaux  exotiques ). 

My  first  tour  in  1991  had  a  Bartok  Concerto  for  Orchestra  with  Seiji  in  an  ancient  outdoor 
amphitheater  (saturated  in  philosophical  history!)  at  the  base  of  the  Parthenon  that  I  will 
also  never  forget.  There  was  also  the  free  outdoor  Millennium  event,  while  on  tour  in 
Paris,  for  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people— an  event  only  Seiji  could  have  pulled 
off.  A  summer  tour  in  2001  finished  with  a  performance  of  the  Brahms  Symphony  No.  2 
with  Haitink  in  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  that  had  me  emotionally  floored  and 
feeling  that  I  never  wanted  the  tour  to  end.  Another  outstanding  memory  for  me  is  a  per¬ 
formance  we  played  of  William  Schuman's  Third  Symphony  with  Andre  Previn  in  the 
Canary  Islands  in  the  late  '90s. 

And  I  really  shouldn't  leave  out  the  absolutely  incredible  2006  concert  performance  of 
Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  at  Tanglewood,  in  which  I  played  timpani,  with  James  Levine  con¬ 
ducting  at  the  absolute  height  of  his  powers,  and  with  a  great  cast  of  singers  who  made 


Hudgins  in  performances  of 
Messaien's  "Et  exspecto  res- 
urrectionem  mortuorum"  in 
October  2008  and  Berlioz's 
"Te  Deum"  in  April  2009 


Percussionist  at  work:  William 


the  occasion  that  much  more  memorable.  I  also  remember  a  random  Holiday  Pops  con¬ 
cert  with  John  conducting  some  of  his  holiday  music  from  Home  Alone  that  suddenly  had 
me  realizing  the  sheer  weight  of  his  musicianship.  In  fact,  all  of  the  shows  we  do  with 
John  conducting  his  own  music  are  memorable,  due  to  his  brilliant  composition  skills  and 
gentlemanly  manner. 

What  sorts  of  changes  have  you  seen  during  your  time  with  the  orchestra? 

Many  things  have  changed,  of  course,  but  perhaps  more  important  to  me  has  been  the 
very  strong  sense  of  important  continuity  that  has  kept  the  BSO  on  a  solid  musical 
course.  Changes  in  musical  leadership  are  the  most  publicized;  but  less  noticed  are  the 
individual  retirements  of  musicians  that  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  musical  product. 

In  my  section,  I  have  witnessed  the  retirements  of  colleagues  Arthur  Press,  Vic  Firth, 
Tom  Gauger,  and  Frank  Epstein,  all  terrific  musicians  in  their  own  rights.  Our  section  cer¬ 
tainly  plays  well  now,  but  provides  a  different  product  from  what  those  men  managed  to 
produce  over  their  many  collective  years.  As  for  continuity,  I  think  the  BSO  has  been  truly 
fortunate  to  have  had  Mark  Volpe  as  managing  director  and  Anthony  Fogg  as  artistic 
administrator  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  including  the  transition  years  between  Seiji  and 
Jimmy,  and  also  now,  as  they  work  with  the  orchestra  on  making  decisions  to  keep  our 
tradition  and  musical  standard  intact,  and  the  BSO  vital. 

What  repertoire  do  you  find  particularly  challenging  or  difficult,  and  why? 

I  generally  find  it  all  challenging!  Jimmy's  choices  of  repertoire  had  serious  challenges  for 
our  section,  in  that  he  programmed  a  large  amount  of  contemporary  music,  which  brings 
us  into  play  a  little  more.  However,  the  more  "standard"  rep  still  poses  its  own  challenges. 
The  bottom  line:  don't  make  any  mistakes!  In  fact,  that's  a  good  rule  to  remember  in  gen¬ 
eral  in  our  section. 
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What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  being  a  member  of  the  BSO's  percussion  section 
differs  from  the  experience  of  players  in  other  sections  of  the  orchestra? 

The  first  thing  that  jumps  into  my  mind  is  that  we  don't  get  to  play  nearly  as  many  notes 
as  most  of  our  colleagues.  And  as  I  have  often  been  told  (by,  among  others,  my  wife, 
who  is  a  violist),  that  means  that  we  should  not  miss  very  many  either!  But  what  really 
makes  our  job  both  fun  and  interesting  is  that  there  are  so  many  instruments  to  play, 
with  additional  ones  being  created  all  the  time.  If  a  composer  wants  to  write  for  some¬ 
thing  and  doesn't  know  where  to  put  it,  we  get  it!  Then  we  try  to  learn  how  to  play  it.  I 
have  played  steel  rods,  automotive  parts,  pieces  of  furniture,  bells,  plumbing  parts,  whis¬ 
tles,  children's  toys,  rubber  chickens,  and  I  think  I  should  stop  there,  before  the  list  gets 
even  more  weird.  The  trick  for  us  is  always  to  make  good  sounds.  I  have  found  that  if 
I  am  making  a  good  sound,  I  very  seldom  get  "the  hand"  (meaning  "play  softer")  from 
the  conductor.  If  you  play  a  loud  instrument,  you  don't  want  to  get  "the  hand."  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  you  have  no  musical  taste.  So  it  is  a  good  thing  to  avoid,  regardless  of  your 
personal  circumstances. 

What  are  some  of  your  other  interests  and  activities,  and  how  do  they  factor  into  your 
work  with  the  orchestra? 

This  is  forcing  me  to  talk  about  myself,  which  is  OK.  Does  my  golf  game  or  sense  of  par¬ 
enthood  change  the  way  I  will  shape  a  phrase  or  change  my  sense  of  ensemble?  This  is 
a  little  too  literal  for  me.  Others  would  say  that  the  way  you  think  and  feel  will  invariably 
come  out  in  the  way  you  play.  I  agree  with  this  and  would  say  that  who  you  are,  and  the 
way  you  feel  things,  are  inextricably  bound  to  what  you  produce  as  an  expressive  musician. 
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Thursday,  November  17,  8pm 
Saturday,  November  19,  8pm 
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LUDOVIC  MORLOT  conducting 


BERLIOZ  "ROMAN  CARNIVAL"  OVERTURE,  OPUS  9 

MOZART  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  25  IN  C,  K.5O3 

(cadenzas  by  Richard  Goode) 

Allegro  maestoso 

Andante 

[Allegretto] 

RICHARD  GOODE 


{INTERMISSION} 

CARTER  FLUTE  CONCERTO  (2008) 

ELIZABETH  ROWE 

BARTOK  SUITE  FROM  THE  ONE-ACT  PANTOMIME 

"THE  MIRACULOUS  MANDARIN,"  OPUS  19 


UBS  IS  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 

These  concerts  will  end  about  10:15. 

Concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on  a  Stradivarius  violin,  known  as  the  "Lafont,"  generously  donated 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  the  O'Block  Family. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Pianos,  selected  exclusively  for  Symphony  Hall. 

Special  thanks  to  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts,  and 
Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting  devices, 
pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 
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^  The  Program  in  Brief. . . 

This  week,  French  conductor  Ludovic  Morlot— now  music  director  of  the  Seattle  Symphony, 
and  also  a  former  BSO  assistant  conductor— leads  the  first  of  his  two  subscription 
programs  this  season— programs  he  will  also  conduct  with  the  orchestra  in  California 
next  month.  All  four  works  on  this  program  offer  brilliant  orchestral  sound  while  also 
providing  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  BSO's  ability  to  navigate,  in  a  short  span  of  time, 
a  Viennese  Classical  piano  concerto,  a  French  Romantic  overture,  an  expressionist 
Hungarian  ballet  from  the  early  modern  era,  and  an  American  flute  concerto  less  than 
four  years  old. 

Hector  Berlioz  wrote  his  Roman  Carnival  Overture  in  1844,  and  it  quickly  became  one  of 
his  most  popular  pieces.  Based  on  music  from  Act  I  of  his  1838  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
it  was  the  piece  he  conducted  more  frequently  than  any  other  in  his  own  concerts.  The 
overture  is  essentially  in  two  parts.  After  the  orchestra's  "call  to  attention"  opening,  an 
English  horn  plays  a  melody  from  the  opera's  duet  between  Cellini  and  his  lover  Teresa. 
The  Allegro  section  takes  music  from  a  scene  in  Rome's  Piazza  Colonna  on  the  last  day 
of  Carnival.  In  a  characteristic  Berlioz  technique,  the  composer  combines  the  love-duet 
melody  with  the  Carnival  music  in  a  tour  de  force  of  orchestral  brilliance. 

Mozart's  Piano  Concerto  No.  25,  completed  in  1786,  was  the  last  in  a  series  of  fifteen 
concertos  he  wrote  beginning  in  1782,  most  of  them  for  himself  to  play  for  appreciative 
Viennese  audiences.  Of  these,  this  C  major  concerto  is  among  the  biggest  and  most 
symphonic  in  conception  and  sound,  and  is  arguably  the  most  contrapuntally  intricate. 
The  first  movement,  at  almost  fifteen  minutes,  lasts  nearly  half  the  entire  length  of  the 
piece. 

Elliott  Carter  (b.1908!),  who  in  the  1960s  had  written  his  own  big  Piano  Concerto  (pre¬ 
miered  by  the  BSO  in  1967),  has  recently  composed  a  series  of  smaller-scale  concertos 
for  a  variety  of  instruments.  The  Flute  Concerto  (2008)  was  co-commissioned  by  the 
BSO,  which  gave  its  first  U.S.  performances  at  Symphony  Hall  in  February  2010,  with 
principal  flute  Elizabeth  Rowe  as  soloist  and  James  Levine  conducting.  In  its  relatively 
short,  single-movement  span  it  shows  many  sides  of  the  flute's  personality,  from  aggres¬ 
sive  to  contemplative,  with  an  equally  varied  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Bartok  wrote  three  major  stage  works  in  the  1910s— the  one-act  opera  Bluebeard's  Castle, 
the  ballet  The  Wooden  Prince,  and  the  "pantomime"  The  Miraculous  Mandarin.  Although 
he  would  never  write  for  the  stage  again,  his  incredibly  evocative  music  in  these  works  is 
ideally  suited  to  the  dramatic  action.  The  Miraculous  Mandarin's  lurid  scenario,  reflected 
in  its  exotic  and  brilliant  instrumental  writing,  involves  three  tramps  who  force  a  female 
prostitute  to  lure  men  to  her  room  in  order  to  rob  them.  When  the  Mandarin  arrives,  he 
is  so  transformed  by  his  desire  that  the  tramps'  three  attempts  to  kill  him  fail;  only  when 
the  woman  compassionately  embraces  him  is  he  able  to  die.  For  the  suite,  Bartok  cut  the 
final  ten  minutes  or  so  of  the  ballet  and  wrote  an  appropriate  concert  ending. 
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Hector  Berlioz 

“ Roman  Carnival”  Overture,  Opus  g 


HECTOR  BERLIOZ  was  born  on  December  n,  1803,  at  La  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Department  of 
I  sere),  south  of  Lyon,  France,  and  died  on  March  8,  1869,  in  Paris.  He  composed  the  “Roman 
Carnival”  Overture  in  the  fall  of  1843,  basing  it  on  music  from  his  opera  “Benvenuto  Cellini.”  The 
overture  received  its  premiere  in  Paris,  under  the  composer’s  direction,  on  February  3, 1844. 

THE  SCORE  OF  THE  OVERTURE  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  two 
tambourines,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 


After  its  first  performance,  on  February  3, 1844,  which  was  a  hit,  Le  Carnaval  romain 
became  the  work  that  Berlioz  himself  conducted  more  frequently  than  anything 
else  in  his  portfolio.  Its  lyricism  and  rhythmic  elan  have  further  ensured  it  a  place  in 
the  repertory  of  all  modern  orchestras.  It  is  a  small  irony  that  this  music  should  be 
so  popular,  while  the  no  less  vital  opera  from  which  it  derives,  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
unjustly  belittled  on  its  first  performances  in  the  fall  of  1838  and  soon  cast  aside, 
should  still  be  so  little  known. 

The  score  of  the  Roman  Carnival,  issued  in  1844  by  Berlioz's  regular  publisher,  Mau¬ 
rice  Schlesinger,  carried  a  dedication  to  the  music-loving  Prince  of  Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen,  who  presided  over  the  little  kingdom  sixty  miles  south  of  Stuttgart 
where  Berlioz  had  gone  at  the  beginning  of  1843,  during  his  first  trip  to  Germany. 
That  dedication  memorialized  the  warm  welcome  Berlioz  had  found  in  Hechingen, 
when  the  small  band  of  fine  and  less  fine  players  was  joined  by  the  Prince  himself— 
standing  by  to  help  the  timpanist  count  his  rests. 

The  orchestral  parts  were  issued  at  the  same  time  as  the  score,  and  so,  too,  were 
arrangements— the  19th-century  equivalent  of  recordings— for  piano  four-hands 
and  two  pianos  eight-hands.  The  latter  was  performed  at  Berlioz's  concert  of  April  1, 
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Boston  Music  Hall 


HEA.SOIV  1 MH3  -  S3. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 


MR.  CEORC  HENSCHEL,  CONDUCTOR. 


XIV.  C0NCERJF. 

Saturday,  January  6th,  at  8,  P.  M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE.  (Hebrides.) 


CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO-FORTE  in  G.  No.  a,  op.  45. 

Moderato  con  moto _ Andante.— Allegro.  Presto _ 

SYMPHONY  in  C  minor.  No.  5,  op.  07. 

Allegro  eon  brio. — Andante  eon  moto. — 

Allegro.  Allegro;  l’rento._ 


POLACf’A  BRILLANTE  FOR  PIANO- FORTE. 


OVERTURE.  (Le  Carnaval  Romain.) 


MENDELSSOHN. 

RUBINSTEIN. 

BEETHOVEN. 


WKBER-LISZT. 


BERLIOZ. 


SOLOIST : 

MR.  B.  J.  LANG. 

Mr.  I^ng  will  use  a  Cblrkering  Piano. 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  Berlioz's  "Roman  Carnival" 
Overture  on  January  6,  1883,  with  Georg  Henschel  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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1844,  when  the  arranger,  Johann  Peter  Pixis,  was  joined  at  the  keyboard  by  Charles 
Halle,  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and  Berlioz's  good  friend  Franz  Liszt. 

In  a  letter  to  the  English  critic  George  Hogarth,  Berlioz  explained  the  origins  of  the 
Roman  Carnival  Overture.  The  opening  Andante  was  taken  from  the  duet  of  Benven¬ 
uto  Cellini  and  his  inamorata,  Teresa,  in  the  first  tableau  of  Act  I  of  the  opera;  the 
ensuing  Allegro  was  derived  from  the  double  chorus  that  is  sung  and  danced  in  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  on  the  last  night  of  the  carnival  season,  in  the  second  tableau  of 
Act  I.  "But  the  joining  together  of  these  two  themes,  which  you  will  hear  at  the 
midpoint  of  the  Allegro,"  he  told  Hogarth,  underlining  the  importance  of  one  of  his 
favorite  musical  techniques,  "is  found  only  in  the  overture  [and  not  in  the  opera 
itself]." 

Had  he  wished  to  give  a  full  accounting,  Berlioz  would  have  revealed  another  fact 
that  modern  scholars  have  known  only  since  1991,  when  the  first  large-scale  com- 
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An  1838  caricature  from  around  the  time  of  the  " Benvenuto  Cellini" 
premiere;  the  last  line,  referring  to  the  real  Cellini's  famous  "Perseus 
with  the  head  of  Medusa,”  reads:  "At  the  end  of  the  parade  a  grand 
statue  will  be  cast....  likewise  the  composer.” 


position  that  Berlioz  ever  had  performed,  the  long  presumed  "burnt"  Messe  solennelle 
of  1824,  was  astonishingly  rediscovered,  uncharred,  in  the  church  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeus  in  Antwerp.  For  it  turns  out  that  the  theme  from  the  second  tableau  of 
the  opera — where  Teresa,  with  the  women  of  the  chorus,  sings  "Ah!  Sonnez,  trom- 
pettes!  Sonnez,  musettes!  Sonnez,  gais  tambourins!" — is  derived  from  a  phrase 
("laudamus  te,  benedicimus  te")  from  the  Gloria  of  that  early  Messe  solennelle. 
Thus  one  of  the  most  electrifying  tunes  that  Berlioz  ever  wrote,  which  occurs  in 
what  is  the  most  electrifying  scene  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  as  a  whole,  comes  in  fact 
from  a  student  work  of  the  mid-1820s — a  Mass! — in  which  the  text  says  not  "sound 
the  trumpets!"  but  rather  "praise  the  Lord!"  Those  exhortations  are  not  entirely  dis¬ 
similar,  you  will  rightly  say;  but  the  transplantation  of  the  sacred  into  the  profane 
is  dramatic.  And  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  no  saint.  (In  the  opera  he  is  pardoned  for 
murder,  among  other  things,  and  without  confession,  by  an  art-loving  Pope  who 
wanted  his  Perseus-and-Medusa.  The  statue  is  one  of  the  real  masterpieces  of 
Renaissance  sculpture,  but  the  critics  of  the  1838  libretto  were  not  amused.) 

The  overall  form  of  the  Roman  Carnival  is  a  descendant  of  the  bipartite  overtures  of 
Beethoven  (such  as  Egmont  and  Leonore )  in  which  a  slow  introduction  is  followed 
by  an  Allegro  that  conforms  in  some  abbreviated  fashion  to  the  sonata  design.  But 
in  Berlioz's  case  the  word  "introduction"  is  ill-suited  to  what  transpires  here.  A 
rapid  summons-to-attention  (a  remarkable  innovation  in  itself)  is  followed  by  a 
three-fold  presentation,  Andante  sostenuto,  of  the  love  music  from  the  opera:  the 
English  horn  sings  it  in  C,  the  violas  give  it  out  in  E,  and  the  larger  ensemble  takes 
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over— in  canonic  imitation,  and  in  an  enchanting  instrumental  garb  that  answers 
the  question  of  why  Berlioz  is  famous  for  his  orchestration— in  A. 

A  whirling  transition  brings  us  to  the  Allegro  vivace,  where  we  learn  from  a  series 
of  hushed  and  hurried  whispers  that  something  big  is  about  to  happen.  Then,  led 
by  the  horns,  trumpets,  and  cornets— this  is  the  transmogrified  bit  from  the  Mass- 
all  hell  breaks  loose.  If  you  are  not  lifted  out  of  your  seat  at  this  point  in  the  score, 
something  has  gone  wrong,  or  Berlioz  is  not  right  for  you. 

Rhythmic  and  dynamic  contrastes  et  oppositions,  as  Berlioz  liked  to  call  them,  go  at 
a  gallop  to  the  end.  Harmonic  surprises  abound  as  well,  including  one  at  the  final 
cadence,  which  avoids  convention  by  landing  on  the  tonic  not  from  the  dominant 
(V,  the  chord  built  on  the  fifth  note  of  the  home  scale)  but  from  the  shocking  and 
fiery  submediant  (vi,  the  minor  chord  built  on  the  sixth  note  of  the  scale).  Though 
it  derives  from  an  opera  that  failed,  this  is  music  of  such  energy,  exuberance,  and 
brilliance  of  color,  to  use  the  composer's  own  description,  that  it  has  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  thrill  of  victory,  and  not  at  all — Berlioz  takes  revenge! — with  the 
agony  of  defeat. 

Peter  Bloom 

*  I  | 

PETER  BLOOM,  who  is  Grace  Jarcho  Ross  1933  Professor  of  Humanities  at  Smith  College  in 
Northampton,  MA,  and  a  leading  scholar  in  the  field  of  research  and  writing  about  Berlioz,  is 
currently  at  work  on  the  first  fully  critical  edition  of  the  composer's  "Memoirs." 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  of  Berlioz's  "Roman  Carnival"  Overture  took  place  on 
April  13,  1856,  in  New  York's  City  Assembly  Rooms,  with  Carl  Bergmann  conducting  an  unnamed 
orchestra.  The  first  Boston  performance  was  on  January  24,  1857,  when  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted 
the  Philharmonic  Society  in  a  performance  at  the  Melodeon. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCES  of  the  "Roman  Carnival"  Overture  were  on 
January  5-6,  1883,  with  Georg  Henschel  conducting,  subsequent  ones  being  given  by  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Henri 
Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  (more  than  fifty  BSO  performances),  Richard  Burgin, 
Victor  de  Sabata,  Charles  Munch,  John  Barbirolli,  Seiji  Ozawa  (first  in  1973,  and  including  the 
most  recent  subscription  performances  in  March/April  2000),  Edo  de  Waart,  Charles  Dutoit,  John 
Williams,  James  Levine  (at  Tanglewood  in  2005  and  2007  as  part  of  Tanglewood  on  Parade;  the 
BSO's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  24,  2009,  and  then  on  September  23,  2009,  to 
start  the  BSO's  2009-10  Opening  Night  concert),  and  Daniele  Gatti  (October  1,  2009,  substituting 
for  Levine  in  that  year's  season-opening  Carnegie  Hall  concert  in  New  York). 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 


Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  C,  K.303 


JOANNES  CHRISOSTOMUS  WOLFGANG  GOTTLIEB  MOZART,  who  began  calling  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  around  1770  during  his  first  trip  to  Italy  and  switched  to  Wolfgang  Amade  in 
1777,  but  who  never  used  Amadeus  except  in  jest,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 
1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  completed  the  C  major  piano  concerto,  K.503, 
on  December  4,  1786,  and  played  it  in  Vienna  later  that  month.  Mozart  left  no  cadenzas  for  this 
concerto;  at  these  performances,  Richard  Goode  plays  his  own  cadenzas. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SOLO  PIANIST,  the  score  of  this  concerto  calls  for  an  orchestra  of  one 
flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 


In  just  under  three  years,  Mozart  wrote  twelve  piano  concertos.  It  is  the  genre  that 
absolutely  dominates  his  work  schedule  in  1784, 1785,  and  1786,  and  what  he  poured 
out— almost  all  of  it  for  his  own  use  at  his  own  concerts— is  a  series  of  masterpieces  that 
delight  the  mind,  charm  and  seduce  the  ear,  and  pierce  the  heart.  They  are  the  ideal  real¬ 
ization  of  what  might  be  done  with  the  piano  concerto.  Beethoven  a  couple  of  times 
reaches  to  where  Mozart  is,  and  perhaps  Brahms,  too,  but  still,  in  this  realm  Mozart 
scarcely  knows  peers.  K.503  is  the  end  of  that  run.  It  comes  at  the  end  of  an  amazing 
year,  amazing  even  for  Mozart,  that  had  begun  with  work  on  The  Impresario  and  Figaro, 
and  whose  achievements  include  the  A  major  piano  concerto,  K.488,  and  the  C  minor, 
K.491;  the  E-flat  piano  quartet;  the  last  of  his  horn  concertos;  the  trios  in  G  and  B-flat  for 
piano,  violin,  and  cello,  as  well  as  the  one  in  E-flat  with  viola  and  clarinet;  and  the  sonata 
in  F  for  piano  duet,  K.497.  Together  with  the  present  concerto  he  worked  on  the  Prague 
Symphony,  finishing  it  two  days  later,  and  before  the  year  was  out  he  wrote  one  of  the 
most  personal  and  in  every  way  special  of  his  masterpieces,  the  concert  aria  for  soprano 
with  piano  obbligato  and  orchestra, " Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te,"  K.505. 

Such  a  list  does  not  reflect  how  Mozart's  life  had  begun  to  change.  On  March  3, 1784,  for 
example,  he  could  report  to  his  father  that  he  had  twenty-two  concerts  in  thirty-eight 
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OVERTURE,  op.  115 . BEETHOVEN. 
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(No.  25  of  Breitkopf’s  edition.  Koechel  No.  50:1.) 

Allegro  maestoso _ Andante _ Finale.  (Allegretto.)— 

[The  Cadenza  in  the  tiret  movement  is  by  Hummel.] 

SYMPHONY  in  B  flat  No.  4,  op.  20.  ....  GADE. 

Andantino.  Allegro  vivaee  e  grazioso _ Andante  cou  moto. — 

Seherzo.  (Allegro,  ma  non  troppo.) — Finale.  (Allegro  mol  to  vivace.)— 


Piano  Soia>. 

Caunaval.  Scenes  mignonnes  for  piano.  Op.  9.  Schumann. 

Pr&unbule.  Pierrot.  Arleouin.  VaJse  noble.  Eusebius.  Florestan. 
Coquette.  Renllque.  Papillons.  I.ettres  dansantes.  Chiarina. 
Chopin.  Eatreila.  Reconnaissance.  Fantaion  et  Colomblne.  Valse 
allemande.  Paganini.  Aveu.  Promenade.  Pause,  Marche  des 
,  “DavidsbUndler’  eontre  les  Philistins. 

INVITATION  A  I.A  VALSE.  .  .  .  WEBEli-BERLIOZ. 
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PROFESSOR  CARL  BAERMANN. 


Mr.  Haermann  will  use  a  Chickerlng  Piano. 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  Mozart's  C  major  piano 
concerto,  K.503,  on  March  24,  1883,  with  soloist  Carl  Baermann  under  the  direction  of  Georg 
Henschel  (BSO  Archives) 
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days:  "I  don't  think  that  this  way  I  can  possibly  get  out  of  practice."  A  few  weeks  later,  he 
wrote  that  for  his  own  series  of  concerts  he  had  a  bigger  subscription  list  than  two  other 
performers  put  together,  and  that  for  his  most  recent  appearance  the  hall  had  been  "full 
to  overflowing.  In  1786,  the  fiscal  catastrophes  of  1788,  the  year  of  the  last  three  sym¬ 
phonies,  were  probably  unforeseeable,  and  one  surpassing  triumph  still  lay  ahead  of  him, 
the  delirious  reception  by  the  Prague  public  of  Don  Giovanni  in  1787.  Figaro  was  popular  in 
Vienna,  but  not  more  than  other  operas  by  lesser  men,  and  certainly  not  enough  to  buoy 
up  his  fortunes  for  long.  Perhaps  it  is  even  indicative  that  we  know  nothing  about  the  first 
performance  of  K.503.  Mozart  had  planned  some  concerts  for  December  1786,  and  they 
were  presumably  the  occasion  for  writing  this  concerto,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
these  appearances  actually  came  off. 

What  has  changed,  too,  is  Mozart's  approach  to  the  concerto.  It  seems  less  operatic  than 
before,  and  more  symphonic.  The  immediately  preceding  one,  the  C  minor,  K.491,  com¬ 
pleted  March  24, 1786,  foreshadows  this,  but  even  so,  K.503  impresses  as  a  move  into 
something  new.  Its  very  manner  is  all  its  own.  For  years,  and  until  not  so  long  ago,  it  was 
one  of  the  least  played  of  the  series;  it  was  as  though  pianists  were  reluctant  to  risk  dis¬ 
concerting  their  audiences  by  offering  them  Olympian  grandeur  and  an  unprecedented 
compositional  richness  where  the  expectation  was  chiefly  of  charm,  operatic  lyricism, 
and  humor. 

This  is  one  of  Mozart's  big  trumpets-and-drums  concertos,  and  the  first  massive  gestures 
make  its  full  and  grand  sonority  known.  But  even  so  formal  an  exordium  becomes  a  per¬ 
sonal  statement  in  Mozart's  hands— "cliche  becomes  event,"  as  Adorno  says  about 
Mahler— and  across  the  seventh  measure  there  falls  for  just  a  moment  the  shadow  of  the 
minor  mode.  And  when  the  formal  proclamations  are  finished,  the  music  does  indeed 
take  off  in  C  minor.  Such  harmonic— and  expressive— ambiguities  inform  the  whole 
movement.  Mozart  always  likes  those  shadows,  but  new  here  are  the  unmodulated  tran¬ 
sitions  from  major  to  minor  and  back,  the  hardness  of  his  chiaroscuro.  The  first  solo 
entrance  is  one  of  Mozart's  most  subtle  and  gently  winsome.  The  greatest  marvel  of  all 
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is  the  development,  which  is  brief  but  dense,  with  a  breathtaking  harmonic  range  and  an 
incredible  intricacy  of  canonic  writing.  The  piano  has  a  delightful  function  during  these 
pages,  proposing  ideas  and  new  directions,  but  then  settling  back  and  turning  into  an 
accompanist  who  listens  to  the  woodwinds  execute  what  he  has  imagined.  (And  how 
keenly  one  senses  Mozart's  own  presence  at  the  keyboard  here!) 

The  Andante  is  subdued,  formal  and  a  little  mysterious  at  the  same  time,  like  a  knot  gar¬ 
den  by  moonlight,  and  remarkable  too  for  the  great  span  from  its  slowest  notes  to  its 
fastest.  For  the  finale,  Mozart  goes  back  to  adapt  a  gavotte  from  his  then  five-year-old 
opera  Idomeneo.  In  its  courtly  and  witty  measures,  there  is  nothing  to  prepare  us  for  the 
epiphany  of  the  episode  in  which  the  piano,  accompanied  by  cellos  and  basses  alone  (a 
sound  that  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Mozart),  begins  a  smiling  and  melancholy  song  that  is 
continued  by  the  oboe,  the  flute,  the  bassoon,  and  in  which  the  cellos  cannot  resist  join¬ 
ing.  Lovely  in  itself,  the  melody  grows  into  a  music  whose  richness  of  texture  and  whose 
poignancy  and  passion  astonish  us  even  in  the  context  of  the  mature  Mozart.  From  that 
joy  and  pain  Mozart  redeems  us  by  leading  us  back  to  his  gavotte  and  from  there  into  an 
exuberantly  inventive,  brilliant  ending. 

Michael  Steinberg 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1976  to 
1979,  and  after  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic.  Oxford  University 
Press  has  published  three  compilation  volumes  of  his  program  notes,  devoted  to  symphonies,  concer¬ 
tos,  and  the  great  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  of  this  concerto  took  place  on  November  4,  1865; 
Sebastian  Bach  Mills  was  soloist,  with  Carl  Bergman  conducting  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  New  York. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCES  of  Mozart's  Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C, 
K.503,  took  place  in  March  1883  with  soloist  Carl  Baermann  and  Georg  Henschel  conducting.  It 
was  not  played  again  by  the  orchestra  until  July  13, 1962,  at  Tanglewood,  when  Claude  Frank  was 
soloist  with  Charles  Munch  conducting,  subsequent  BSO  performances  featuring  Claude  Frank  again 
( with  Erich  Leinsdorf),  Stephen  Bishop  (with  Colin  Davis),  Malcolm  Frager  (Andrew  Davis),  Rudolf 
Firkusny  (Herbert  Blomstedt),  Garrick  Ohlsson  (James  Conlon),  Radu  Lupu  (Kurt  Masur),  Alicia  de 
Larrocha  (Pascal  Verrot  and  Kurt  Sanderling),  Emanuel  Ax  (Mariss  Jansons  and  James  Conlon), 
Christian  Zacharias  (Bruno  Weil),  Richard  Goode  (Bernard  Haitink),  Imogen  Cooper  (the  most 
recent  subscription  performances,  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  in  April/May  2009),  David  Fray  (Kurt  Masur), 
and  Orion  Weiss  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  with  Hans  Graf  on  July  29,  2011). 
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Until  expectations  have  been  met.  Then  exceeded. 


Until  the  hand  that  plays  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  instrument  itself. 


Until  inspiration  and  execution  are 
a  singular  process,  a  singular  motion. 


Practiced.  Flawless. 

Until  we've  discovered  all  the  potential  that's  there  to  be  found. 

Until  then — even  then — we  continue  to  explore,  to  search. 

UBS  is  proud  to  be  the  Season  Sponsor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Not  just  because  we're  fans,  but  because  we  share  a  common  trait: 

a  refusal  to  allow  good  enough  to  be  good  enough. 


We  will  not  rest 


UBS 


www.ubs.com/wewillnotrest-us 


PH 

In  a  city  renowned  for  its  passionate  embrace  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  hotel  that  sits  at 
its  center.  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Hotel  of  two  of 
the  world’s  greatest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  1  800  441  1414  or  visit  www.fairmont.com 
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Elliott  Carter 

Flute  Concerto  (2008) 


ELLIOTT  COOK  CARTER,  JR.,  was  born  December  n,  1908,  in  New  York  City,  and  lives  there  in 
the  Greenwich  Village  apartment  he  acquired  in  the  early  1950s.  He  wrote  the  Flute  Concerto  in 
late  2007  and  early  2008,  completing  it  on  February  25,  2008.  It  was  requested  by  Elena  Bashkirova, 
director  of  the  Jerusalem  International  Chamber  Music  Festival,  which  commissioned  the  concerto 
along  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (the  latter  with  support 
from  the  New  Works  Fund  established  by  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency). 
Emmanuel  Pahud,  principal  flute  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  was  soloist  in  the  first  performance, 
which  was  given  by  the  Jerusalem  International  Chamber  Music  Festival  Ensemble  under  Daniel 
Barenboim’s  direction  on  September  9,  2008.  Pahud  gave  the  first  European  performances  of  the 
concerto  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  Barenboim  in  June  2008,  attended  by  the  composer. 
The  American  premiere  performances  were  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Febru- 

Sary  4,  5,  and  9,  2010,  with  BSO  principal  flute  Elizabeth  Rowe  as  soloist  and  James  Levine  con¬ 
ducting.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Elena  Bashkirova. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SOLO  FLUTE,  the  score  calls  for  an  orchestra  of  flute  (doubling  piccolo), 
oboe  (doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets  (second  doubling  bass  clarinet),  bassoon  (doubling 

Bcontrabassoon),  two  horns,  trumpet,  trombone,  percussion  (marimba,  xylophone,  vibraphone,  log 
drum,  five  temple  blocks,  two  woodblocks,  snare  drum,  four  bongos,  four  tom-toms,  two  cymbals, 
tam-tam,  shaker,  Almglocke,  bass  drum,  and  a  length  of  pipe),  harp,  piano,  and  strings  (minimum 
two  on  a  part,  expandable  proportionately).  Duration  is  about  fourteen  minutes. 

For  many  years  flutists  have  been  asking  for  a  flute  concerto,  yet  I  kept  putting  it  off 
because  I  felt  that  the  flute  could  not  produce  the  sharp  attacks  that  I  use  so  frequently. 
But  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  qualities  of  the  different  registers  of  the  instrument  and 
the  extraordinary  agility  attracted  me  more  and  more,  so  when  Elena  Bashkirova  asked 
me  to  write  something  for  her  and  the  Jerusalem  International  Chamber  Music  Festival, 

I  decided  it  would  be  a  flute  concerto.  From  mid-September  2007  to  March  2008 
ideas  and  notes  for  it  fascinated  me  without  relief. 

Elliott  Carter,  May  2008 
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One  Harvest  Circle  •  Lincoln,  MA  01773 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


at  Jordan  Hall 


Sundays  at  3pm 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
combine  the  talents  of  principal  players 
from  the  BSO  to  explore  the  full  spectrum  of 
chamber  music  repertoire.  Founded  in  1964. 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  can  be 
heard  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  New  England 
Conservatory's  Jordan  Hall. 

Jordan  Hall  at  New  England  Conservatory 
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SUNDAY,  JANUARY  22,  2012  at  3PM  SUNDAY,  APRIL  22,  2012  AT  3PM 


Music  of  MOZART,  BEETHOVEN,  and  BRAHMS  Music  of  BRITTEN,  ADES,  JACOB,  and  ELGAR 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  25,  2012  AT  3PM 

Music  of  GUBAIDULINA,  LIADOV,  STRAVINSKY, 
and  TCHAIKOVSKY 


Tickets:  $37,  $28,  $21 

Call  617-266-1200  or  visit  bso.org 

Please  note  that  on  the  day  of  the  concert,  tickets  may  only  be 
purchased  at  Jordan  Hall. 
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Elliott  Carter’s  Flute  Concerto,  written  in  the  composer's  hundredth  year  of  life,  joins  his 
still-growing  bouquet  of  other  concerto  and  concertante  pieces  that  have  become  such 
a  major  part  of  his  body  of  work  in  the  past  quarter-century.  His  eventual  realization  of 
how  to  go  about  writing  for  the  flute  convincingly  in  his  style  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  increasing,  and  much-remarked-upon,  clarity  of  his  musical  palette  during  that 
same  time  period.  To  cite  the  most  extreme  example,  it  would  have  been  nearly  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  the  flute  to  work  as  a  solo  instrument  within  the  kinds  of  orchestral  textures 
Carter  used  in  his  1965  Piano  Concerto.  In  orchestration  as  well  as  affect,  comparing  the 
Piano  Concerto  to  the  Flute  Concerto  (and  other  recent  works)  is  like  setting  Stravinsky's 
Rite  of  Spring  next  to  Orpheus. 

There  have  been  particular  triggers  for  all  of  Carter's  concertos,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
composers,  and  the  personalities  of  these  pieces  reflect,  to  some  degree,  the  musical 
traits  of  their  intended  soloists.  In  the  past  twenty  years,  he  has  written  a  concerto  for  a 
different  instrument  on  average  about  every  two  years,  the  only  repeat  solo  instrument 
being  piano  (for  Dialogues,  2003,  and  Interventions,  2008),  and  with  a  bit  of  a  hiatus  for 
the  composition  of  his  big  orchestral  triptych  Symphonia  in  the  early-to-mid  1990s.  The 
first  in  the  series  were  on  a  larger  scale:  the  Oboe  Concerto  (commissioned  by  the  great 
new-music  advocate  and  conductor  Paul  Sacher  in  1988  for  Heinz  Holliger,  coinciding 
with  Carter's  eightieth  birthday)  and  the  Violin  Concerto  (1990).  Both  are  more  than 
twenty-five  minutes  in  length;  the  concertos  have  since  trended  smaller,  with  the  Flute 
Concerto  and  the  Horn  Concerto  clocking  in  at  twelve  to  fourteen  minutes. 

Although  these  pieces  have  all  been  the  results  of  requests  from  specific  musicians,  it's 
in  Carter's  nature  to  approach  any  project  as  an  opportunity  to  discover  something  new 
for  himself.  Even  with  his  eighty-plus  years  of  experience  writing  for  all  kinds  of  instru¬ 
ments,  he  typically  delves  even  further  into  their  potential  when  placing  them  in  a  solo 
role.  Initially  reticent  about  writing  the  Horn  Concerto,  for  example,  he  eventually  became 
fascinated  with  the  idea  and  worked  closely  with  BSO  principal  horn  James  Sommerville, 
for  whom  the  piece  was  intended,  to  explore  the  horn's  full  range  of  techniques  from 
aggressive  to  lyrical.  Carter  also  recently  wrote  two  pieces  for  ensemble  types  he'd  never 
tackled  before:  string  orchestra  for  Sound  Fields  (commissioned  by  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  and  premiered  during  the  Carter  Centenary  Festival  at  Tanglewood  in  July  2008) 
and  wind  ensemble  for  Wind  Rose,  written  at  Oliver  Knussen's  request  as  a  complement 
to  Sound  Fields.  Both  are  remarkable  in  the  consistency  of  Carter's  ephemeral,  almost 
gossamer  approach  to  ensemble  texture  and  harmony— a  texture  we  hear  only  occasion¬ 
ally  and  episodically  in  his  music,  and  only  in  more  recent  works. 

Carter's  other  freshly  premiered  works  include  his  setting  for  baritone  and  orchestra  of 
the  Pisan  Cantos  of  Ezra  Pound,  titled  On  Conversing  with  Paradise,  and  Poems  of  Louis 
Zukofsky  for  mezzo-soprano  and  clarinet,  both  premiered  in  2009;  a  wind  quintet,  Nine 
by  Five  (premiered  February  2010);  What  Are  Years,  a  setting  of  Marianne  Moore  poems 
for  soprano  and  orchestra  (June  2010);  his  Concertino  for  Bass  Clarinet  and  Chamber 
Orchestra  (December  2010),  and  Conversations  for  piano,  percussion,  and  orchestra, 
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FABULOUS  MUSICIANS 


COME  FROM? 


EVER  WONDER  WHERE  THESE 


HEMCOME  FROM  RIGHT  DOWN 

. .  § 


THE  STREET. 
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From  New  England  Conservatory. 

NEC  alumni  or  faculty  make  up 
one  half  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  we’re  training  the  next 
generation  of  BSO  players  right  now. 

This  fruitful  relationship  goes  hack  to 
the  very  beginning  of  both  institutions. 

I  lenry  Higginson  recruited  19  NEC  faculty 
to  start  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1881.  Good  move,  Mr.  Higginson. 


NEW 

ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY 

necmusic.edu 


Elizabeth  Rowe,  James  Levine, 
and  Elliott  Carter  backstage 
following  the  BSO’s  American 
premiere  performance  of 
Carter's  Flute  Concerto  in 
February  2010 


premiered  in  June  2011  at  the  Aldeburgh  Festival.  This  month  his  Three  Explorations 
for  baritone  and  wind  ensemble  will  be  premiered  on  December  12— the  day  after  his 
103rd  birthday. 


All  this  continued  activity  and  the  vibrancy  of  the  musical  results  can  be  summed  up  in 
something  Carter  said  during  a  conversation  about  his  Boston  Concerto  in  2003: 

In  our  situation,  in  our  time,  in  this  place,  to  write  music  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  is 
to  get  in  a  situation  of  great  adventure,  an  adventure  that's  going  to  make  you  think 
of  something  that  you  haven't  done,  that's  something  you  haven't  thought  about,  that 
makes  you  think  in  a  new  way.  And  I  think  every  one  of  the  pieces  that  I've  written, 
except  some  of  the  little  tiny  pieces— and  even  some  of  them— represent  this  point 
of  view." 


The  direct  impetus  for  Elliott  Carter's  Flute  Concerto  was  a  request  from  Elena  Bashkirova, 
a  Russian-born  pianist  and  administrator,  founder  of  the  Jerusalem  International  Chamber 
Music  Festival,  which  co-commissioned  the  concerto  together  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  Bashkirova's  husband,  Daniel  Barenboim, 
who  led  the  first  performances  of  the  piece:  the  world  premiere  in  Jerusalem  in  Septem¬ 
ber  2008  and  the  European  premiere  in  Berlin  in  June  2009.  The  soloist  in  both  cases 
was  the  Swiss-born  Emmanuel  Pahud,  an  acclaimed  flutist  with  an  international  solo  and 
recording  career  and  also  the  Berlin  Philharmonic's  principal  flute.  Tonight's  soloist,  BSO 
principal  flute  Elizabeth  Rowe,  gave  the  American  premiere  with  the  James  Levine  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February  2010. 

The  outward  dimensions  of  the  Flute  Concerto  are  similar  to  those  of  other  recent 
Carter  concertos,  for  example  Dialogues  for  piano  and  orchestra  and  the  Horn  Concerto. 
Compared  to  those  pieces,  the  Flute  Concerto  is  perhaps  less  mosaic-like,  its  moods  and 
episodes  changing  less  rapidly,  although  high  contrast  and  rapid  shifts  of  character  are 
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It's  at  the  heart  of  their  performance.  And  ours. 


Each  musician  reads  from  the  same  score,  but  each  brings  his  or  her  own 
artistry  to  the  performance.  It's  their  passion  that  creates  much  of  what 
we  love  about  music.  And  it's  what  inspires  all  we  do  at  Bose.  That's  why 
we're  proud  to  support  the  performers  you're  listening  to  today. 

We  invite  you  to  experience  what  our  passion  brings  to  the  performance 
of  our  products.  Please  call  or  visit  our  website  to  learn  more  -  including 
how  you  can  hear  Bose®  sound  for  yourself. 

1 -800-444-BOSE  www.Bose.com 


Better  sound  through  research  > 


still  the  norm.  Great  musical  agility  is  required  of  the  soloist:  fast  arpeggios  like  the  one 
on  which  the  soloist  enters,  tremolos  (rapid  alternation  between  two  pitches),  leaps  of 
two  or  more  octaves  (including  an  important  figure  of  two  octaves  plus  a  minor  second, 
and  others  of  two  octaves  plus  a  tritone),  and  rapid  and  precise  changes  of  articulation 
and  dynamics.  The  athletic  flute  dominates  the  first  and  last  parts  of  the  concerto;  the 
lyrical  flute  prevails  throughout  the  central  part. 

The  orchestra  is  used  sparingly:  a  sharp  wind  chord  at  the  start  outlines  the  harmonic 
basis  of  the  piece,  seconded  by  the  flute's  quick  arpeggio  (rich  with  major  thirds)  and  the 
sustained  chord  in  the  strings.  A  transparent,  pointillist,  and  quite  variegated  orchestral 
foundation  is  laid  for  the  flute's  accompaniment,  the  orchestra  rarely  striking  out  on  its 
own.  Gradually,  though,  orchestral  bursts  become  more  insistent,  becoming  prominent 
for  a  brief  Meno  mosso  section  in  which  the  soloist's  role  is  all  single  notes  separated 
by  rests.  An  orchestral  burst  marks  a  clear  beginning  of  the  lyrical  Andante,  where  the 
soloist's  legato  line  is  supported  and  filled  in  by  the  orchestral  flute,  a  surprising  interplay 
of  nearly  identical  timbres.  Tremolos  by  the  soloist  introduce  a  brief,  primarily  orchestral 
Presto,  interrupted  by  short  sustained  passages  for  the  soloist.  These  anticipate  the  long 
ensuing  section  (Mesto,  "mournful"),  with  the  soloist  playing  a  far-ranging  melody,  very 
sparsely  accompanied.  A  brief  chordal  flourish  in  the  orchestra  leads  to  an  Allegro  non 
troppo  section,  virtually  static  but  for  the  flute's  almost  cadenza-like  line.  Finally  the 
soloist  embarks  on  a  quick,  mercurial,  staccato  episode,  marked  "Leggierissimo  (presto 
possibile)"  (essentially,  "as  nimbly  and  as  quickly  as  possible")  that  propels  the  piece  to 
its  close. 

Robert  Kirzinger 

ROBERT  KIRZINGER  is  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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The  BSO  is  pleased  to  continue  its  program  book  re-use  initiative  as  part 
of  the  process  of  increasing  its  recycling  and  eco-friendly  efforts.  We  are  also 
studying  the  best  approaches  for  alternative  and  more  efficient  energy 
systems  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  fossil  fuels. 

if  you  would  like  your  program  book  to  be  re-used,  please  choose  from 

the  following: 

1)  Return  your  unwanted  clean  program  book  to 
an  usher  following  the  performance. 

2)  Leave  your  program  book  on  your  seat. 

3)  Return  your  clean  program  book  to  the  program 
holders  located  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Huntington  Avenue  entrances. 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  the  BSO  more  green! 


Bela  Bartok 

Suite  from  “ The  Miraculous  Mandarin ,  ” 
Pantomime  in  one  act,  Opus  19 


BELA  BARTOK  was  born  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Transylvania  (then  part  of  Hungary  but  now  absorbed 
into  Romania)  on  March  25,  1881,  and  died  in  New  York  on  September  26,  1945.  He  began  sketch¬ 
ing  his  ballet  “The  Miraculous  Mandarin,”  based  on  a  play  by  Menyhert  (Melchior)  Lengyel,  in 
August  1917  and  composed  the  first  version  of  the  ballet  between  October  1918  and  May  1919, 
though  he  did  not  orchestrate  it  until  the  summer  of  1923.  He  revised  and  shortened  the  score 
from  April  to  November  1924  and  continued  to  tinker  with  the  ending  between  1926  and  1931.  In 
February  1927  he  completed  an  orchestral  suite  comprising  about  two-thirds  of  the  score.  The  first 
public  performance  of  any  of  this  music  came  on  Budapest  Radio  on  April  8,  1926,  when  Bartok 
and  Gyorgy  Kosa  performed  a  part  of  the  score  in  the  original  version  for  piano  four-hands.  The 
full  ballet  was  first  performed  on  November  27,  1926,  in  Cologne,  Germany,  with  Jeno  Szenkar 
conducting.  The  suite  was  premiered  in  Budapest  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  Orchestra,  Erno 
Dohnanyi  conducting,  on  October  15,  1928. 

THE  SCORE  OF  “THE  MIRACULOUS  MANDARIN”  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo  (doubling 
third  flute),  three  oboes  (third  doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bas¬ 
soons  and  contrabassoon  (doubling  fourth  bassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  timpani,  large  and  small  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  xylophone, 
celesta,  harp,  piano,  organ,  and  strings.  (A  mixed  chorus,  offstage,  is  required  for  the  complete 
ballet  score,  but  not  for  the  suite.) 

The  Miraculous  Mandarin  was  the  third  and  last  of  Bartok's  major  compositions  for  the 
theater;  though  still  in  his  thirties  when  he  completed  the  draft  score,  with  almost  half 
his  life  yet  to  live,  he  never  again  attempted  to  write  for  the  stage.  Evidently  the  difficulties 
he  suffered  in  attaining  a  full  theatrical  performance  soured  him  forever  on  the  theater, 
whether  opera  or  ballet,  and  turned  him  decisively  toward  abstract  instrumental  compo¬ 
sition.  His  two  earlier  works  for  the  stag e— Bluebeard's  Castle,  a  one-act  opera  for  two 
characters,  and  The  Wooden  Prince,  a  ballet— both  showed  signs  of  genius,  though  not 
always  uniformly  throughout.  With  The  Miraculous  Mandarin  (and  the  Second  String 
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SIXTY-NINTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FORTY-NINE  AND  FIFTY 


Twelfth  Trogram 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  20,  at  2:30  o’clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  21,  at  8:30  o’clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 

Couperin . Overture  and  Allegro  from  the  Suite,  “La  Sultane’’ 

(Orchestrated  by  Darius  Milhaud) 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts ) 

Vaughan  Williams . . Concerto  in  C  major  for  Two 

Pianos  and  Orchestra 

I.  Toccata 

II.  Romanza 

III.  Fuga;  Finale  alia  Tedesca 

(Played  without  pause) 

( First  performance  in  Boston ) 

Bart6k . Suite  from  the  Pantomime,  “The  Miraculous 

Mandarin,”  Op.  19 
(First  performance  in  Boston) 

INTERMISSION 

Shostakovich . Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 

I.  Allegretto;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Lento 

IV.  Allegro  molto 


soloists: 

ARTHUR 

WHITTEMORE  and 

Steinway  Pianos 


JACK 

LOWE 


BALDWIN  PIANO  .  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

This  program  will  end  about  4:20  o’clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:20  on  Saturday  Evening. 


[623] 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performances  of  the  suite  from  Bartok's  "The 
Miraculous  Mandarin"  on  January  20  and  21,  1950,  with  Richard  Burgin  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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Quartet,  which  immediately  preceded  it),  we  find  the  composer  fully  matured  in  his 
musical  style.  He  had  absorbed  the  folk  elements  of  his  native  country  as  well  as  the 
latest  trends  in  avant-garde  music  from  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  his  powerful  musical 
intellect  fused  these  elements  into  a  personal  and  tremendously  expressive  style. 

Bartok  encountered  Menyhert  Lengyel's  scenario  for  The  Miraculous  Mandarin  when  it 
was  published  in  the  magazine  Nyugat  in  1917.  What  he  made  of  it  was  not  a  ballet,  in 
the  sense  of  a  work  composed  of  big  dance  numbers,  but  rather  a  pantomime,  a  story 
told  in  gesture  and  movement,  but  movement  that  might  be  called,  for  the  most  part, 
"prose"  rather  than  "poetry."  This  created  structural  problems  for  the  composer.  A  series 
of  full-scale  dance  numbers  in  a  ballet  would  require  a  corresponding  series  of  musical 
numbers,  each  with  its  own  character  and  musical  shape.  A  plot  that  slithers  on  from 
one  incident  to  another  is  more  problematic.  Bartok  saw  the  difficulty  and  so  adapted 
Lengyel's  scenario  to  give  himself  a  basis  for  a  musical  structure,  to  provide  some  kind 
of  symmetrical  design  to  the  story.  He  takes  two  scenes  of  violent  movement  and  links 
each  of  them  with  three  stages  of  action  to  be  carried  in  dance. 

The  tale  is  lurid  and  violent,  set  in  a  brothel  bedroom.  At  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  three  ruf¬ 
fians  enter  with  a  girl.  Finding  no  money  in  her  flat,  they  order  her  to  go  to  the  window 
and  attract  a  customer.  Three  times  she  lures  men  into  the  room;  the  first  two  have  no 
money,  and  the  ruffians  unceremoniously  throw  them  out.  But  finally  a  mysterious  and 
exotic  "mandarin"  enters,  a  man  whose  face  reveals  no  sign  of  emotion  except  for  his 
burning  eyes,  which  stare  ceaselessly  at  the  girl.  She  begins  dancing  for  him,  gradually 
dancing  more  and  more  sensuously.  She  falls  into  his  lap  and  he  embraces  her,  trembling 
with  passion.  Now  frightened,  she  tries  to  elude  him,  and  he  pursues  her.  Just  as  the 
Mandarin  reaches  the  girl,  the  ruffians  attack  him  and  take  his  jewels  and  money.  Then 
they  decide  to  kill  him.  Three  times  they  attack  him  in  different  ways.  They  smother  him, 
but  he  will  not  die,  and  continues  staring  at  the  girl.  They  stab  him;  he  does  not  fall  or 
bleed.  They  hang  him  from  the  chandelier;  it  comes  crashing  down,  and  his  body  begins 
to  glow  with  a  greenish  light.  Finally  the  girl  feels  some  pity  for  this  strange  man.  She 
embraces  him,  and  her  act  of  compassion  releases  him  from  the  longing  that  has  driven 
him.  His  wounds  begin  to  bleed,  and  he  finally  dies. 

Even  in  the  form  of  the  concert  suite,  Bartok's  music  so  clearly  reflects  the  scenario  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  follow  the  intended  course  of  events.  In  fact,  except  for  a  few  very 
small  cuts,  the  suite  is  essentially  two-thirds  of  the  entire  score,  up  to  the  moment  when 
the  ruffians  leap  out  and  seize  the  Mandarin.  The  last  few  measures  are  a  concert  ending 
that  Bartok  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  prologue  suggests  the  noisy  bustle  of  a  busy  street,  heard  through  the  window  of  the 
dingy  room.  The  bustle  dies  down,  and  the  three  ruffians  are  introduced  by  a  jerky  chro¬ 
matic  figure  in  the  violas.  The  music  associated  with  the  girl's  standing  at  the  window 
and  luring  the  passing  men  to  enter  is,  each  time,  presented  by  the  solo  clarinet.  The  first 
man,  an  elderly  rake,  is  parodied  in  trombone  glissandi.  The  second  is  a  shy,  handsome 
youth,  represented  by  the  oboe.  The  dance  turns  passionate  briefly  before  the  thugs 
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Welcome  Home! 

Bob  and  Carol  Henderson ,  Fox  Hill  Village  residents 

No  matter  how  long  their 
absence,  each  time  the  Hendersons 
return  home  from  their  world 
travels  or  visiting  their  homes  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Florida, 
they  feel  truly  welcomed  by  the 
friendly  residents  and  loyal  staff 
of  Fox  Hill  Village.  Bob,  the 
former  CEO  of  ITEK,  and  Carol, 
mother  of  four  sons,  appreciate 
the  availability  of  onsite  cultural 
activities  like  college  courses, 
movies,  lectures,  and  concerts, 
the  convenient  fitness  center, 
and  dependable  security  that 
means  worry-free  travel.  Passionate  supporters  of  the  arts,  Bob  is  an  Honorary  Trustee  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  MFA  and  Carol  is  a  Life  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  an  Overseer  of  the  BSO.  Both  love  living  so  close  to  Boston  making  it  a  breeze  to  attend 
functions  in  the  city  yet  leave  time  to  cheer  at  their  grandsons’  football  games  in  Dedham  on  the 
same  day! 

Superb  options  in  dining,  distinguished  floor  plans,  Mass  General  associated  Wellness  Clinic, 
and  most  importantly,  the  flexibility  and  the  accommodation  afforded  by  resident  ownership 
and  management,  help  rate  Fox  Hill  Village  highest  in  resident  satisfaction. 

Like  Bob  and  Carol,  come  and  experience  for  yourself  the  incomparable  elegance  of  Fox  Hill 
Village,  New  England’s  premiere  retirement  community. 


To  learn  more,  call  us  at  781-329-4433  or  visit  us  on  the  web  at: 

www.foxhillvillage.com 

Developed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
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Fox  HillVillage 
at  Westwood 


10  Longwood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090  (781)  329-4433  (Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 


From  a  1946  production 
of  "The  Miraculous 
Mandarin,"  showing  the 
Mandarin  (at  left)  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  chandelier 
following  the  ruffians' 
last  attempt  to  kill  him 


enter  again  and  drive  the  hapless  fellow  into  the  street. 

The  arrival  of  the  third  victim,  the  Mandarin,  is  marked  by  the  simplest  musical  moment 
in  the  score,  the  blaring  brass  instruments  snarling  out  a  single  minor  third,  B-D.  Wood¬ 
winds  and  strings  utter  wild  trills.  After  the  briefest  of  pauses,  the  girl  begins  a  hesitant 
dance  before  this  strangely  unresponsive  newcomer.  From  this  point  the  music  builds 
in  tension  to  almost  unbearable  levels,  with  a  halting  waltz  that  grows  more  and  more 
abandoned  until  she  throws  herself  into  the  Mandarin's  lap.  Bartok  introduces  an  exotic 
theme  on  the  trombone  to  suggest  the  Mandarin's  reaction.  A  pounding  ostinato  turns 
into  a  tense  fugue  on  a  subject  of  oriental  tinge. 

This  is  roughly  the  point  where  the  orchestral  suite  ends,  bringing  us  to  the  moment 
when  the  ruffians  leap  out  and  seize  the  Mandarin.  The  composer  no  doubt  chose  this 
point  to  end  the  suite  because  it  provided  a  symmetrical  pattern  in  which  the  score's 
wildest  orchestral  music  frames  the  three  attempts  at  luring  victims.  Once  the  fugue  has 
built  to  its  grand  climax,  the  opening  woodwind  chords  return,  bringing  the  suite  to  its 
shattering  conclusion. 

Steven  Ledbetter 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979  to  1998 
and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout  the  country. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCES  of  the  “Miraculous  Mandarin"  Suite  were 
conducted  by  Richard  Burgin  in  January  1950.  Burgin  also  led  the  next  series  of  BSO  performances, 
in  November  1960,  since  which  time  the  BSO  has  played  it  under  Jorge  Mester,  Seiji  Ozawa  (on  a 
number  of  occasions,  in  Boston,  at  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  between  1971  and  1998,  including  the 
most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  1976),  Adam  Fischer,  Ingo  Metzmacher,  Shi-Yeon  Sung,  and 
David  Robertson  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  October/November  2010).  Ozawa 
also  led  BSO  performances  of  the  complete  score:  in  1979  at  Tanglewood  and  on  tour  in  Salzburg, 
and  in  February  1994  in  Boston,  as  well  as  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  performance  on 
August  1,  1999,  as  part  of  that  summer's  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert. 
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Seth  Gelsthorpe 
Portfolio  Manager 


Knowing  wealth. 


Adrienne  Silbermann,  CFA 
Portfolio  Manager 


Knowing  you. 


The  more  you  get  to  know  us,  the  more  you’ll  know 
why  the  bond  we  have  with  our  clients  is  so  long-lasting. 
It’s  because  we  create  deep  and  trusting  relationships 
with  each  client. 


After  all,  we’ve  been  right  here  in  the  heart  of  Boston 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  personally  guiding  generations 
of  New  Englanders  with  conservative,  yet  forward 
thinking,  investment  management  advice  and  sophisticated 
tax,  trust  and  estate  planning. 


If  you're  attracted  to  the  true  value  of  an  individual 
relationship  with  highly  personalized  service,  please 
call  Jay  Emmons,  President  at  6 1 7-557-9800. 


At  Welch  &  Forbes,  we  know  wealth.  And  we  know  you. 


Welch  &  Forbes  llc 


Drew  Schneller,  CFA 
Portfolio  Manager 


45  School  Street,  Old  City  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02108 
T:  6 1 7.523. 1 635  i  www.welchforbes.corn 
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The  most  recent  entry  to  the  Elliott  Carter  bibliography  is  James  Wierzbicki's  136-page 
Elliott  Carter,  an  accessible  book  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Press's  "American  Composers" 
series.  Although  now  somewhat  out  of  date,  the  second  edition  of  David  Schiff's  The 
Music  of  Elliott  Carter  (1998)  is  the  most  comprehensive  survey  of  Carter's  music  (Cornell 
University  Press).  Published  in  2009  is  Elliott  Carter:  A  Centennial  Portrait  in  Letters  and 
Documents,  edited  by  Anne  Schreffler  of  Harvard  University  and  Felix  Meyer  of  the  Paul 
Sacher  Foundation  (Boydell  Press).  The  small  volume  Elliott  Carter:  A  Centennial  Celebration, 
edited  by  Marc  Ponthus  and  Susan  Tang,  includes  a  conversation  about  Carter's  music 
between  Ponthus  and  Pierre  Boulez  as  well  as  articles  and  tributes  by  Fred  Lehrdahl, 


Charles  Rosen,  the  poet  John  Ashbery,  Alvin  Curran,  and  others  (Pendragon  Press  "Fest¬ 
schrift  Series"  paperback).  Collections  of  the  composer's  writings  and  lectures  include 
Elliott  Carter,  Collected  Essays  and  Lectures,  1937-1995,  edited  by  Jonathan  Barnard  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester  paperback)  and  the  now  out-of-print  The  Writings  of  Elliott  Carter 
edited  by  Kurt  and  Else  Stone  (Indiana  University  Press).  David  Schiff  wrote  the  Carter 
essay  in  The  New  Grove  II  (2001).  Max  Noubel's  French-language  Elliott  Carter  et  le 
temps  fertile  (Contrechamps)  was  published  in  2000.  Articles  on  Carter  and  his  music 
can  also  be  found  in  such  specialist  publications  as  Tempo  and  Perspectives  of  New  Music. 
John  Link's  Elliott  Carter:  A  Guide  to  Research  (Routledge)  and  Elliott  Carter  Harmony  Book 
are  helpful  for  scholars;  Link  is  at  work  on  a  book  about  Carter's  late  music  and  is  an 
editor  of  the  forthcoming  Elliott  Carter  Studies  in  the  Cambridge  Composers  Studies 
series  (Cambridge  University  Press).  Useful  information  can  be  found  on  the  website  of 
Carter's  publisher,  Boosey  &  Hawkes  (www.boosey.com),  including  entertaining  short 
video  interviews  with  the  composer.  For  works  prior  to  about  1980,  the  publisher  is 
G.  Schirmer  (www.schirmer.com).  Also  on  the  internet  is  Frank  Oteri's  interesting  and 
unstuffy  interview  with  the  composer  on  the  website  of  the  American  Music  Center, 
www.newmusicbox.org,  although  it's  from  spring  2000  (search  for  "Elliott  Carter”). 
Frank  Scheffer's  touching  2004  documentary  on  Carter,  A  Labyrinth  of  Time,  is  available 
on  DVD  (Juxtapositions). 

The  Flute  Concerto  has  not  yet  been  recorded  commercially,  but  it's  only  a  matter  of 
time;  virtually  all  of  Carter's  work  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  recorded  soon  after  the 
pieces  are  written  and  premiered.  Of  particular  interest  is  an  ongoing  Bridge  series  fea¬ 
turing  excellent  performances  by  the  likes  of  longtime  Carter  devotees  Fred  Sherry,  Nicolas 
Hodges,  Charles  Rosen,  and  Oliver  Knussen.  The  eighth  volume  of  the  series,  which 
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A  TRADITION  FOR  158  YEARS 


Handel  Messiah 

December  2—4,  2011  at  Symphony  Hall 


Harry  Christophers,  conductor 

Sarah  Coburn,  soprano 
Lawrence  Zazzo,  countertenor 
Tom  Randle,  tenor 
Tyler  Duncan,  baritone 


“Harry  Christophers  offers 
remarkably  agile  and  deftly 
accented  choral  singing, 
supported  by  a  bright,  thrillingly 
transparent  orchestral  sound.” 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Tickets  start  at  $25! 

Order  today:  ©  617  266  3605  ©handelandhaydn.org 


At  Brookhaven,  lifecare  living  is  as  good  as  it  looks. 


Brookhaven  at  Lexington  offers  an  abundance  of  opportunities  for 
intellectual  growth,  artistic  expression  and  personal  wellness.  Our  residents 
share  your  commitment  to  live  a  vibrant  lifestyle  in  a  lovely  community. 

Call  today  for  a  tour! 

781.863.9660  ‘  800.283.1 114 
www.brookhavenatlexington.org 
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includes  such  recent  works  as  the  Horn  Concerto,  Sound  Fields,  and  Wind  Rose  led  by 
Knussen,  and  the  percussion  ensemble  piece  Tintinnabulation  with  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory  Percussion  Ensemble  conducted  by  retired  BSO  percussionist  Frank  Epstein, 
was  released  last  year.  Both  Naxos  and  Nonesuch  have  repackaged  their  Carter  releases 
in  box  sets.  Recordings  from  the  Tanglewood  celebration  of  the  Carter  centennial  in 
2008 —Reflexions,  Syringa,  and  the  world  premieres  of  Sound  Fields  and  Mad  Regales,  all 
performed  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  and  guests — are  available  for  download 
from  the  Digital  Music  Store  of  the  BSO  website,  www.bso.org. 

Robert  Kirzinger 

A  comprehensive  modern  Berlioz  biography  in  two  volumes— Berlioz,  Volume  I:  The  Making 
of  an  Artist,  1803-1832  and  Berlioz,  Volume  II:  Servitude  and  Greatness,  1832-1869— by  Berlioz 
authority  David  Cairns  appeared  in  1999  (University  of  California  paperback).  Other  use¬ 
ful  biographies  include  D.  Kern  Holoman's  Berlioz,  subtitled  "A  musical  biography  of  the 
creative  genius  of  the  Romantic  era"  (Harvard  University  Press);  Hugh  Macdonald's 
Berlioz,  in  the  "Master  Musicians"  series  (Oxford  paperback),  and  Peter  Bloom's  The  life 
of  Berlioz,  in  the  series  "Musical  lives"  (Cambridge  University  paperback).  Bloom  was 
also  editor  of  The  Cambridge  Companion  to  Berlioz  (Cambridge  University  paperback)  and 
Berlioz:  Past,  Present,  Future  (Eastman  Studies  in  Music/University  of  Rochester  Press) 
and  has  most  recently  produced  Berlioz:  Scenes  from  the  Life  and  Work  (also  Eastman 
Studies  in  Music).  Macdonald's  Berlioz  article  from  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians  (1980)  was  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Early  Romantic  Masters  2  (Norton 
paperback,  also  including  the  1980  Grove  articles  on  Weber  and  Mendelssohn);  that 
article  was  retained,  with  revisions  to  the  discussion  of  Berlioz's  musical  style,  in  the 
2001  edition  of  Grove.  Macdonald  has  also  served  as  editor  for  Selected  Letters  of  Berlioz, 
an  engrossing  volume  of  the  composer's  letters  as  translated  by  Roger  Nichols  (Norton). 
Julian  Rushton's  The  Music  of  Berlioz  (2001)  provides  detailed  consideration  of  the  com¬ 
poser's  musical  style  and  works  (Oxford  paperback).  Brian  Primmer's  The  Berlioz  Style 
offers  another  good  discussion  of  the  music  (originally  Oxford).  The  best  English  translation 
of  Berlioz's  Memoirs  is  David  Cairns's  (Everyman's  Library);  the  much  older  translation  by 
Ernest  Newman  also  remains  available  (Dover  paperback).  Jacques  Barzun's  two-volume 
Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century,  first  published  in  1950,  is  a  distinguished  older  study 
(Columbia  University  Press).  Barzun's  own  single-volume  abridgment,  Berlioz  and  his 
Century,  remains  available  as  a  University  of  Chicago  paperback.  Of  specific  interest  is  the 
chapter  "Berlioz:  Liberation  from  the  Central  European  Tradition"  in  The  Romantic  Generation 
by  pianist/scholar  Charles  Rosen.  Rosen's  close  analysis  of  the  Love  Scene  from  Romeo 
et  Juliette  figures  prominently  in  his  discussion  of  what  makes  so  much  of  Berlioz's  music 
simultaneously  traditional,  novel,  and  ingenious  (Harvard  University  paperback). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recorded  the  Roman  Carnival  Overture  in  1958  with 
Charles  Munch  conducting  (RCA).  Other  recordings  include  Colin  Davis's,  first  with  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips),  later  with  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle  (RCA); 
Charles  Dutoit's  with  the  Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra  (Decca),  James  Levine's  with 
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the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon),  Bertrand  De  Billy's  with  the  Vienna 
Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  (Oehms),  and  Thomas  Dausgaard's  with  the  Danish  National 
Orchestra  (Chandos).  Historic  monaural  recordings  include  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  with 
the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (Sony)  and  Arturo  Toscanini's  with  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra  (RCA). 


The  important  modern  biography  of  Mozart  is  Maynard  Solomon's  Mozart:  A  Life  (Harper- 
Perennial  paperback).  Peter  Gay's  Mozart  is  a  concise,  straightforward  introduction  to 
the  composer's  life,  reputation,  and  artistry  (Penguin  paperback).  The  Cambridge  Mozart 
Encyclopedia,  edited  by  Cliff  Eisen  and  Simon  Keefe,  is  an  important  recent  source  of 
information  (Cambridge  University  paperback).  For  deeper  delving,  there  are  also  Stanley 
Sadie's  Mozart:  The  Early  Years,  1756-1781  (Oxford);  Volkmar  Braunbehrens's  Mozart  in 
Vienna,  1781-1791,  which  provides  a  full  picture  of  the  composer's  final  decade  (Harper- 
Perennial  paperback);  Julian  Rushton's  Mozart:  His  Life  and  Work,  in  the  "Master  Musicians" 
series  (Oxford);  Robert  Gutman's  Mozart:  A  Cultural  Biography  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich/ 
Harvest  paperback),  and  Mozart's  Women:  His  Family,  his  Friends,  his  Music,  by  the  conduc¬ 
tor  Jane  Glover  (HarperCollins).  Stanley  Sadie's  Mozart  article  from  The  New  Grove 
Dictionary  (1980)  was  published  separately  as  The  New  Grove  Mozart  (Norton  paper¬ 
back).  The  revised  entry  in  the  2001  Grove  is  by  Sadie  and  Cliff  Eisen;  this  has  been 
published  separately  as  a  new  New  Grove  Mozart  (Oxford  paperback).  "Musical  lives,"  a 
series  of  readable,  compact  composer  biographies  from  Cambridge  University  Press, 
includes  John  Rosselli's  The  life  of  Mozart  (Cambridge  paperback).  Peter  Clive's  Mozart 
and  his  Circle:  A  Biographical  Dictionary  is  a  handy  reference  work  with  entries  about  virtu¬ 
ally  anyone  you  can  think  of  who  figured  in  Mozart's  life  (Yale  University  Press). 


Though  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  The  Compleat  Mozart:  A  Guide  to  the  Musical 
Works  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  edited  by  Neal  Zaslaw  and  William  Cowdery,  remains 
a  valuable  source  of  information  (Norton).  The  Mozart  Compendium:  A  Guide  to  Mozart's 
Life  and  Music,  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon,  includes  an  entry  by  Robert  Levin  on  the 
concertos  (Schirmer).  A  Guide  to  the  Concerto,  edited  by  Robert  Layton,  includes  a  chap¬ 
ter  by  Denis  Matthews  on  "Mozart  and  the  Concerto"  (Oxford  paperback).  Also  useful  is 
Philip  Radcliffe's  Mozart  Piano  Concertos  in  the  series  of  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of 
Washington  paperback).  Alfred  Einstein's  Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  a  classic  older 
study  (Oxford  paperback).  Other  older  books  that  remain  worth  knowing  are  Cuthbert 
Girdlestone's  Mozart  and  his  Piano  Concertos  (Dover  paperback)  and  Arthur  Hutchings's 
A  Companion  to  Mozart's  Piano  Concertos  (Oxford  paperback).  Michael  Steinberg's  pro¬ 
gram  note  on  Mozart's  C  major  piano  concerto,  K.503,  is  in  his  compilation  volume  The 
Concerto-A  Listener's  Guide  (Oxford  paperback). 

Richard  Goode  has  recorded  Mozart's  C  major  piano  concerto,  K.503,  with  the  Orpheus 
Chamber  Orchestra  (Nonesuch).  Other  options  include— listed  alphabetically  by  soloist— 
Geza  Anda's  with  the  Camerata  Academica  of  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum  (Deutsche 
Grammophon),  Daniel  Barenboim's  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  (EMI),  Alfred 
Brendel's  with  Sir  Charles  Mackerras  and  the  Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra  (Philips), 
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Leon  Fleisher's  with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Sony),  Jeno  Jando's  with 

Matyas  Antal  and  the  Concentus  Hungaricus  (Naxos),  Murray  Perahia's  with  the  English 

Chamber  Orchestra  (Sony),  and  Mitsuko  Uchida's  with  Jeffrey  Tate  and  the  English 

Chamber  Orchestra  (Philips). 

>Jk 

Paul  Griffiths's  Bartok  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Dent  paperback)  is  a  useful  sup¬ 
plement  to  Halsey  Stevens's  The  Life  and  Music  of  Bela  Bartok,  which  has  long  been  the 
standard  biography  of  the  composer  (Oxford  paperback).  The  Bartok  article  by  Vera 

Lampert  and  Laszlo  Somfai  from  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 
(1980)  was  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Modern  Masters:  Bartok ,  Stravinsky,  Hindemith 
(Norton  paperback).  The  article  in  the  revised  Grove  (2001)  is  by  Malcolm  Gillies.  Bela 

Bartok  by  Kenneth  Chalmers  is  a  volume  in  the  very  useful,  copiously  illustrated  series 
"20th-Century  Composers"  (Phaidon  paperback).  Also  useful  is  John  McCabe's  Bartok 

Orchestral  Music  in  the  series  of  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback). 

Two  relatively  recent  books  offer  wide-ranging  consideration  of  Bartok's  life,  music,  criti¬ 
cal  reception,  and  milieu:  Bartok  and  his  World,  edited  by  Peter  Laki  (Princeton  University 

Press),  and  The  Bartok  Companion,  edited  by  Malcolm  Gillies  (Amadeus  paperback). 

Agatha  Fassett's  personal  account  of  the  composer's  last  years  has  been  reprinted  as 

The  Naked  Face  of  Genius:  Bela  Bartok's  American  Years  (Dover  paperback).  Bela  Bartok: 

His  Life  in  Pictures  and  Documents  by  Ferenc  Bonis  is  a  fascinating  compendium  well  worth 
seeking  from  secondhand  book  dealers  (Corvino). 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recorded  the  complete  Miraculous 

Mandarin  in  1994  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  (Philips,  paired  with  Bartok's 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  with  the  composer's  original  ending).  Prior  to  that,  Ozawa  had 
recorded  the  suite  with  the  BSO  in  1975  (Deutsche  Grammophon).  Other  complete 
recordings  include  Ivan  Fischer's  with  the  Budapest  Festival  Orchestra  and  Hungarian 

Radio  Chorus  (Philips),  Antal  Dorati's  with  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus 
(Mercury  Living  Presence),  and  Pierre  Boulez's  with  either  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
and  Schola  Cantorum  of  New  York  (Sony  Classical)  or  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  Chorus  (Deutsche  Grammophon).  For  the  suite,  Georg  Solti's  recording 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  is  recommended  (London). 

Marc  Mandel 
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Guest  Artists 


Ludovic  Morlot 

The  French  musician  Ludovic  Morlot  is  quickly  establishing  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading 
conductors  of  his  generation.  Following  his  two  weeks  of  programs  this  month  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  he  will  lead  the  orchestra  in  a  west  coast  tour  in  December,  to 
include  concerts  in  San  Francisco,  Santa  Barbara,  Palm  Desert,  and  Los  Angeles.  Now  in  his 
first  season  as  music  director  of  the  Seattle  Symphony,  Mr.  Morlot  will  conduct  that  orchestra 
in  more  than  a  dozen  different  programs,  including  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony,  Stravinsky's 
The  Rite  of  Spring,  Rachmaninoff's  Symphonic  Dances,  a  gala  concert  with  Renee  Fleming,  and 
Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust.  In  January  2012,  Mr.  Morlot  also  assumes  the  position  of 
chief  conductor  of  La  Monnaie  in  Brussels.  During  his  first  full  season  there,  his  programs  will 
include  Alfred  Bruneau's  Requiem  as  well  as  his  first  performances  of  Debussy's  Peiieas  et 
Melisande.  During  2010-11  he  conducted  Poulenc's  Les  Mamelles  de  Tiresias  at  Opera  National 
de  Lyon  and  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris.  He  has  also  recently  collaborated  with  many  distin¬ 
guished  singers,  including  Barbara  Hannigan,  Dawn  Upshaw,  Jessye  Norman,  and  Thomas 
Hampson.  Mr.  Morlot  maintains  regular  relationships  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  has  recently  led  the  major  orchestras  of  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  and  Pittsburgh.  In  Europe,  his  debuts  during  2011-12  include  the  Orchestre  National 
de  France,  Dresdener  Philharmonie,  Rundfunk-Sinfonieorchester  Berlin,  and  BBC  Scottish 
Symphony  Orchestra.  These  engagements  follow  recent  successful  debuts  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  and  Anne  Sophie-Mutter  at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall  and  on  tour  in  Germany,  and 
with  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  and  Czech  Philharmonic  orchestras.  Other  noteworthy  recent 
appearances  have  included  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  Zurich  Tonhalle,  Budapest  Festival, 
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BSO  101— A  FREE  ADULT  EDUCATION 
SERIES  ON  TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY 
EVENINGS,  5:30-6:45PM 

After  a  highly  successful  first  season  in  2010-2011,  BSO 
101  returns  on  a  regular,  expanded  basis  in  2011-2012. 
Each  session  is  followed  by  a  complimentary 
reception  offering  beverages,  hors  d'oeuvres,  and 
further  time  to  share  your  thoughts  with  others. 
Admission  is  free  for  all  of  these  sessions,  but  please 
e-mail  customerservice@bso.org  to  reserve  your  place. 


BSO  101:  An  Insider’s  view 

Four  Tuesday  sessions  featuring  BSO  administrative 
staff  and  musicians  will  include  discussions  of  such 
behind-the-scenes  activities  as  program  planning, 
auditions,  and  the  rehearsal  process,  as  well  as 
player  perspectives  on  performing  in  the  BSO. 
Specific  participants  and  topics  will  be  announced; 
please  visit  bso.org  for  further  information. 

bso.org  •  617-266-1200 


BSO  101:  Are  You  Listening? 

Seven  Wednesday  sessions  with  BSO  Director  of 
Program  Publications  Marc  Mandel  are  designed 
to  enhance  your  listening  abilities  by  focusing  on 
upcoming  BSO  repertoire.  Visit  bso.org  for  details. 
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Royal  Stockholm  Philharmonic,  and  Tokyo  Philharmonic  orchestras.  He  also  maintains  regular 
relationships  with  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic  and  Ensemble  Intercontemporain,  and  has 
maintained  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  2001, 
when  he  was  the  Seiji  Ozawa  Conducting  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  was 
assistant  conductor  of  the  BSO  under  James  Levine  from  2004  to  2007  and  has  led  the  BSO 
both  in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood,  most  recently  prior  to  this  season  in  October  2009  at 
Symphony  Hall  and  August  2010  at  Tanglewood.  From  2002  to  2004  he  served  as  conductor- 
in-residence  with  the  Orchestre  National  de  Lyon  under  David  Robertson.  Trained  as  a  violinist, 
Ludovic  Morlot  studied  conducting  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London  and  then  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  as  recipient  of  the  Norman  del  Mar  Conducting  Fellowship.  He  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  2007  in  recognition  of  his  significant 
contribution  to  music. 


Richard  Goode 

Richard  Goode  is  acclaimed  for  his  performances  with  major  orchestras  and  in  recital  world¬ 
wide,  as  well  as  on  his  many  acclaimed  recordings.  In  the  2011-12  season,  his  national  and 
international  tours  include  performances  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra,  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  under  Gustavo  Dudamel,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston  and  on  a  west  coast  tour,  as  well  as  recitals  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Berkeley,  Kansas  City,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  and  universities  around  the  country.  In  Europe  he 
appears  in  Birmingham,  Budapest,  Genoa,  Madrid,  and  Paris  and  on  tour  through  the  UK, 
including  performances  at  London's  Royal  Festival  Hall  and  Wigmore  Hall.  As  a  recent  South 
Bank  Centre  artist-in-residence,  Mr.  Goode  curated  a  multi-event  residency  there.  His  eight- 
event  Carnegie  Hall  "Perspectives"  included  master  classes  at  the  Juilliard,  Manhattan,  and 
Mannes  schools  and  two  illustrated  talks  on  his  "Perspectives"  repertoire  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  Among  his  many  prizes  are  the  Young  Concert  Artists  Award,  first  prize  in 
the  Clara  Haskil  Competition,  the  Avery  Fisher  Prize,  and  the  first-ever  Jean  Gimbel  Lane  Prize 
in  Piano  Performance,  which  led  to  a  two-season  residency  at  Northwestern  University.  In 
May  2010  he  was  awarded  an  Honorary  Fellowship  from  London's  Guildhall  School  of  Music 
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and  Drama.  A  native  of  New  York,  Richard  Goode  studied  with  Elvira  Szigeti  and  Claude  Frank, 
with  Nadia  Reisenberg  at  the  Mannes  College  of  Music,  and  with  Rudolf  Serkin  at  the  Curtis 
Institute.  His  remarkable  interpretations  of  Beethoven  came  to  national  attention  when  he 
played  all  five  concertos  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony  under  David  Zinman,  and  when  he  per¬ 
formed  the  complete  cycle  of  sonatas  at  New  York's  92nd  Street  Y  and  Kansas  City's  Folly 
Theater.  His  2009  Nonesuch  recording  of  the  five  Beethoven  concertos  with  Ivan  Fischer  and 
the  Budapest  Festival  Orchestra  was  nominated  for  a  Gramophone  magazine  "Concerto  of  the 
Year"  award,  joining  his  historic  recording  of  the  complete  Beethoven  sonatas.  An  exclusive 
Nonesuch  artist,  he  has  made  more  than  two  dozen  recordings,  including  Mozart  solo  works, 
the  partitas  of  J.S.  Bach,  solo  and  chamber  works  of  Brahms,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Busoni,  and  Perle,  and,  with  soprano  Dawn  Upshaw,  Goethe-Lieder  of  Schubert,  Schumann, 
and  Wolf.  His  recordings  of  Mozart  concertos  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra  were 
widely  acclaimed,  and  his  recording  of  the  Brahms  clarinet  sonatas  with  Richard  Stoltzman 
won  a  Grammy.  Richard  Goode  has  appeared  with  many  of  the  world's  greatest  orchestras, 
including  the  Boston  Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Toronto  Symphony,  and  Saint  Louis  Symphony.  He  has 
also  appeared  with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  made  his  Musikverein  debut  with  the  Vienna 
Symphony,  and  has  been  heard  throughout  Germany  in  sold-out  concerts  with  the  Academy 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  under  Sir  Neville  Marriner.  He  and  Mitsuko  Uchida  serve  as  co- 
artistic  directors  of  the  Marlboro  Music  School  and  Festival  in  Marlboro,  Vermont.  He  is  married 
to  the  violinist  Marcia  Weinfeld;  and  when  the  Goodes  are  not  on  tour,  they  and  their  collec¬ 
tion  of  some  5,000  volumes  live  in  New  York  City.  Since  his  first  BSO  appearance  as  concerto 
soloist  in  July  1991,  Richard  Goode  has  appeared  many  times  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  most  recently  for  subscription  performances 
of  Mozart's  B-flat  piano  concerto,  K.456,  in  March  2009  and  a  Tanglewood  performance  of 
Mozart's  E-flat  piano  concerto,  K.449,  in  August  2010. 
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Elizabeth  Rowe 


BSO  principal  flutist  Elizabeth  Rowe  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  2004  and 
holds  the  Walter  Piston  Principal  Flute  Chair.  Prior  to  joining  the  BSO,  Ms.  Rowe  held  titled 
positions  with  the  orchestras  of  Fort  Wayne,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  D.C.  Regularly  fea¬ 
tured  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  Ms.  Rowe  has  been  soloist  with  the  BSO  in  Elliott  Carter's  Flute 
Concerto  in  its  American  premiere  performances  under  the  direction  of  James  Levine,  the 
Ligeti  Concerto  for  Flute  and  Oboe  with  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  conducting,  Gabriela  Lena 
Frank's  lllapa,  Tone  Poem  for  Flute  and  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Miguel  Harth-Bedoya, 
and  Mozart's  G  major  flute  concerto,  K.313,  with  which  she  made  her  first  BSO  appearance  as 
a  concerto  soloist  in  August  2008  at  Tanglewood,  under  the  direction  of  Andre  Previn.  Noted 
for  her  insightful  teaching,  Ms.  Rowe  attracts  flute  students  from  around  the  country  to  her 
lessons  and  master  classes.  She  currently  serves  on  the  faculties  of  the  New  England  Conser¬ 
vatory  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  is  a  regular  guest  artist  at  the  National  Orchestral 
Institute  of  Music  and  the  New  World  Symphony.  She  has  previously  taught  at  both  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  University  of  Maryland.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  she  can  be  heard  in  a  wide  variety  of  chamber  works  throughout  the  season 
at  NEC's  Jordan  Hall  and  in  several  recordings.  Elizabeth  Rowe  grew  up  in  Eugene,  Oregon. 
She  received  her  bachelor  of  music  degree  from  the  University  of  Southern  California,  where 
she  was  a  Trustee  Scholar  and  a  student  of  Jim  Walker,  former  principal  flute  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic.  Ms.  Rowe  recently  returned  to  Los  Angeles  to  join  Mr.  Walker  as  a  guest  teacher 
at  his  week-long  intensive  course,  "Beyond  the  Masterclass."  Ms.  Rowe's  connection  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  dates  back  to  the  summer  of  1996,  when  she  was  a  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Fellow  and  performed  as  principal  flute  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in  the 
TMC  production  of  Benjamin  Britten's  Peter  Grimes  that  marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
opera's  1946  American  premiere  at  Tanglewood. 
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The  Great  Benefactors 


In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running 
a  great  orchestra.  From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits 
with  personal  contributions  that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  honors  each  of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is 
$1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great  Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please 
contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving, 
at  617-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 

TEN  MILLION  AND  ABOVE 

Julian  Cohen  +  •  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation  • 

Maria  and  Ray  Stata  •  Anonymous 

SEVEN  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

FIVE  MILLION 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation  • 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  ■  EMC  Corporation  • 

Germeshausen  Foundation  •  NEC  Corporation  •  Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  • 
UBS  •  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

TWO  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mary  and  J.P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell  • 
Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  •  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and 
Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  ■  Jane  and  Jack  t  Fitzpatrick  • 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon  •  Susan  Morse  Hilles  +  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation  • 

The  Kresge  Foundation  •  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.  ■ 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  •  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  +  •  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  t  • 

Samantha  and  John  Williams  •  Anonymous  (2) 
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ONE  MILLION 


American  Airlines  •  Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  • 
AT&T  ■  Gabriel  la  and  Leo  Beranek  •  William  I.  Bernell  t  •  Roberta  and  George  Berry  • 
BNY  Mellon  •  Lorraine  D.  and  Alan  S.  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne  • 

Chiles  Foundation  ■  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  ■  William  F.  Connell  +  and  Family  • 

Country  Curtains  •  Diddy  and  John  Cullinane  •  Edith  L.  and  Lewis  S.  Dabney  • 

Elisabeth  K.  and  Stanton  W.  Davis  +  •  Mary  Deland  R.  de  Beaumont  1‘  ■ 

Elizabeth  B.  Ely  t  •  Nancy  S.  t  and  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  ■ 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  t  •  The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  •  Marie  L.  Gillet  t  • 

Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon  ■  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  +  •  Francis  Lee  Higginson  t  • 

Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  t  •  Edith  C.  Howie  t  •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  • 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services  ■  Muriel  E.  and  Richard  L.  t  Kaye  • 

Nancy  D.  and  George  H.  t  Kidder  •  Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  t  Krentzman  • 

Liz  and  George  Krupp  •  Barbara  and  Bill  t  Leith  ■  Vera  M.  and  John  D.  MacDonald  t  • 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  • 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  •  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  •  Kate  and  Al  Merck  • 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone  ■ 
Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation  •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  ■ 

Mary  S.  Newman  •  Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga  ■  P&G  Gillette  •  Carol  and  Joe  Reich  • 

Mary  G.  and  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  t  ■  Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  • 

Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Wilhemina  C.  (Hannaford)  Sandwen  t  • 

Hannah  H.  t  and  Dr.  Raymond  Schneider  •  Carl  Schoenhof  Family  ■ 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  •  Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  •  Miriam  Shaw  Fund  • 

Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  ■ 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  •  State  Street  Corporation  •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  • 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  +  ■  Caroline  and  James  Taylor  • 

Diana  0.  Tottenham  •  The  Wallace  Foundation  ■  Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation  • 
Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  • 

Helen  and  Josef  Zimbler  t  •  Anonymous  (9) 
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WEEK  8  THE  GREAT  BENEFACTORS 


BOSTON 


St., 


Book  your  pre-concert  meal  when  you  book  your  tickets. 

View  sample  menus  and  place  your  order  in  advance  at  bso.org/dining 

G0URMETCATERERS.COM  •  617.638  9245 

BOSTON  GOURMET,  A  PARTNERSHIP  OF  GOURMET  CATERERS  AND  CENTERPLATE,  IS  THE  EXCLUSIVE  CATERER  FOR  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


Symphony  Hall 


Administration 


Mark  Volpe,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Director,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Edward  H.  Linde  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Director,  endowed  by 

Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noltemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development— Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development — Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ARTISTIC 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  •  Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  • 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  •  Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •  Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/PRODUCTION 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

H.R.  Costa,  Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant 
Stage  Manager  •  Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •  Leah  Monder,  Production 
Manager  •  John  Morin,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus 
Manager 

BOSTON  POPS 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  •  Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 
Planning  •  Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services/Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  •  Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  •  Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  •  Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •  Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •  Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  •  David  Kelts,  Staff 
Accountant  ■  Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  •  John  O’Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •  Nia  Patterson, 
Accounts  Payable  Assistant  •  Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  •  Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  • 
Teresa  Wang,  Staff  Accountant  •  Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 
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Casner  &  Edwards, 


LLP 


Personalized  Attention  for 
Businesses,  Institutions  and  Individuals 


Casner  &  Edwards,  LLP  offers  a  wide  range  of 
services  in  the  following  areas: 


Tax 

Real  Estate 

Business  &  Corporate 

Business  Bankruptcy  & 
Financial  Restructuring 


Civil  Litigation 

Probate  &  Family 

Nonprofit  Organizations 

Estate  Planning  & 
Wealth  Management 


303  Congress  Street,  Boston,  MA  02210 
Phone  617-426-5900  •  Fax  617-426-8810  •  www.casneredwards.com 
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& 
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It's  retirement  in 
perfect  harmony. 


Call  1-800-819-3730  for  your  free  brochure  today. 


£=3 


Brooksby  Village  N°rth  Sh°re 

Linden  Ponds  South  Shore 

EricksonLiving.com 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  •  Susan  Grosel,  Director  of  Annual  Funds  •  Nina  Jung,  Director 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •  Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government 
Relations  ■  John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  •  Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of 
Development  Communications  •  Mary  E.  Thomson,  Director  of  Corporate  Initiatives  • 

Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  •  Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 
Giving  •  Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  •  Amanda  Bedford,  Data  Project  Coordinator  • 

Dulce  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Hostess  ■  Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  • 

Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  •  Diane  Cataudella,  Associate  Director  of  Donor  Relations  • 

Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •  Emily  Diaz,  Donor  Information  and  Data 
Coordinator  •  Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  •  David  Grant,  Assistant  Director 
of  Development  Information  Systems  ■  Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  James  Jackson,  Assistant 
Director  of  Telephone  Outreach  •  Jennifer  Johnston,  Graphic  Designer  •  Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of 
Direct  Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  ■  Dominic  Margaglione,  Donor  Ticketing  Associate  • 

Anne  McGuire,  Donor  Acknowledgment  Writer  and  Coordinator  •  Jill  Ng,  Senior  Major  and  Planned 
Giving  Officer  •  Suzanne  Page,  Associate  Director  for  Board  Relations  •  Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development 
Events  and  Volunteer  Services  Coordinator  •  Emily  Reeves,  Assistant  Manager  of  Planned  Giving  • 

Amanda  Roosevelt,  Executive  Assistant  •  Laura  Sancken,  Assistant  Manager  of  Development  Events  and 
Volunteer  Services  •  Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Major  Gifts  and  Campaign  Advisor  ■  Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of 
Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Yong-Hee  Silver,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  Erin  Simmons,  Major 
Gifts  Coordinator  •  Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator,  Friends  Program  •  Thayer  Surette, 
Corporate  Giving  Coordinator  •  Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Research 

EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •  Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 
Community  Programs  •  Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  • 

Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 

FACILITIES 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

symphony  hall  operations  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  •  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 

Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  •  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  •  Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

maintenance  services  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  •  Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  •  Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  •  Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  •  Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  •  Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter  • 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician  environmental  services  Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  • 

Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian  •  Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 

Custodian  •  Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  ■  Errol  Smart,  Custodian  •  Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 
Custodian 

tanglewood  operations  Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood  Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T.  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  ■  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Fallyn  Girard,  Tanglewood 
Facilities  Coordinator  ■  Robert  Casey,  Painter  •  Stephen  Curley,  Crew  •  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic 
Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  •  Bruce  Huber,  Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager  •  Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter  • 

Kathleen  Sambuco,  Associate  Director  of  Human  Resources 
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Holiday  Pops  2011  Season 


DECEMBER  7 

WEDNESDAY 


DECEMBER  8 

THURSDAY 

4Pm 

8pm* 

*  SPONSORED  BY  THE  FAIRMONT  COPLEY  PLAZA 

DECEMBER  9 

FRIDAY 

4Pm 

8pm 

^  , 

~ 

DECEMBER  10 

SATURDAY 

nam 

KIDS 

3pm 

7:30pm 

DECEMBER  11 

SUNDAY 

nam 

KIDS 

3pm 

7:30pm 

DECEMBER  12 

MONDAY 

4pm 

8pm 

DECEMBER  13 

TUESDAY 

4pm 

8pm* 

*  SPONSORED  BY  AMERICAN  AIRLINES 

DECEMBER  15 

THURSDAY 

4pm 

8pm* 

*  SPONSORED  BY  UBS 

DECEMBER  16 

FRIDAY 

4pm 

8pm 

DECEMBER  17 

SATURDAY 

nam 

KIDS 

3pm 

7:30pm* 

*  SPONSORED  BY  COMMONWEALTH  WORLDWIDE  CHAUFFEURED  TRANSPORTATION 

DECEMBER  18 

SUNDAY 

nam 

KIDS 

3pm 

7:30pm 

DECEMBER  19 

MONDAY 


DECEMBER  20 

TUESDAY 


DECEMBER  21 

WEDNESDAY 


DECEMBER  22 

THURSDAY 


DECEMBER  23 

FRIDAY 

DECEMBER  24 

SATURDAY 


nam  3pm 

KIDS 


Premium  priced  concerts  in  green. 


DECEMBER  7-24 

SANTA  appears  during  all  concerts. 


THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

THE  BOSTON  POPS  ESPLANADE  ORCHESTRA 

KEITH  LOCKHART  CONDUCTOR 

TANCLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

JOHN  OLIVER  CONDUCTOR 

Kids  Matinees 

These  special  family  concerts 
include  a  children’s  sing-along  and 
post-concert  photos  with  Santa. 

For  those  seated  at  the  floor  tables, 
there  are  special  kid-friendly 
menu  options  along  with  holiday 
treats.  Children  younger  than  2  are 
admitted  free. 


Tickets:  $28-$i27 

617-266-1200  •  BOSTONPOPS.ORG 


COPLEY  PLAZA 

AH  HE L LA 

® Fidelity 

OFFICIAL  HOTEL 

OFFICIAL  SPONSOR  OF 

KIDS  MATINEES 

SEASON  SPONSOR 

NFORM ATION  TECHNOLOGY 


Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cordero,  Manager  of  User  Support  •  Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  •  Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •  Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •  David  Tucker,  Infrastructure  Systems 
Manager  •  Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support  Specialist  •  Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  •  Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 

PUBLICATIONS 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Editorial  •  Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Production  and  Advertising 

SALES,  SUBSCRIPTION,  AND  MARKETING 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  •  Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •  Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •  Roberta  Kennedy, 

Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  •  Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •  Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  •  Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  •  Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •  Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •  Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  •  Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  of  E-Commerce  and  New  Media  • 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  SymphonyCharge  •  Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator/Subscriptions  Associate  •  Susan  Coombs,  SymphonyCharge  Coordinator  •  Jonathan  Doyle, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  • 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •  Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office  and 
Social  Media  Manager  •  Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate  Subscriptions  Manager  •  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales 
Manager  •  Richard  Mahoney,  Director,  Boston  Business  Partners  •  Christina  Malanga,  Subscriptions 
Associate  •  Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •  Maria  McNeil,  SymphonyCharge 
Representative  •  Jeffrey  Meyer,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce 
Marketing  Analyst  •  Allegra  Murray,  Assistant  Manager,  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Doreen  Reis, 
Advertising  Manager  •  Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  •  Robert  Sisfare,  Subscriptions 
Representative  •  Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  •  Himanshu  Vakil,  Web  Application  Lead  •  Amanda  Warren, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Senior  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsor  Relations 
box  office  David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  ■  Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 
box  office  representatives  Danielle  Bouchard  •  Mary  J.  Broussard  •  Arthur  Ryan 
EVENT  services  Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •  Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue  Rentals 
and  Events  Administration  •  Luciano  Silva,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Peter  Grimm,  Tanglewood  Special  Projects  Manager  •  Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  • 

Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest  Artists  •  Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director  for 
Student  Affairs  •  Gary  Wallen,  Manager  of  Production  and  Scheduling 


Lasell  Village... where  being  a  senior  on  campus  takes  on  a  whole  new  meaning. 
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Looking  for  a  retirement  community  with 
top  grades  in  active  living? 

Lasell  Village  combines  the  security  of  a  continuing 
care  retirement  community  with  the  unparalleled 
opportunities  of  an  academic  setting. 

LAS  E  LL  VI LL  AG  E  Lasell  Village,  120  Seminary  Avenue,  Newton,  MA 

Information,  call  Marcia  Fredlich  6l7.663.7053 


www.lasellvillage.org 


12TH  SEASON  •  WENDY  PUTNAM,  DIRECTOR 


Sunday,  November  20,  201 1,  3  p.m. 

Concord  Academy  Performing  Arts  Center,  166  Main  Street,  Concord 

Christopher  O'Riley,  piano  and  Wendy  Putnam,  violin 

•  Sonata  in  A  Major,  Op.  13,  for  Violin  and  Piano  by  Gabriel  Faure 

•  Don  Juan  Fantasy  by  Franz  Liszt 

•  Sonata  No.  3  in  D  Minor,  Op.  108,  for  Violin  and  Piano  by  Johannes  Brahms 


Season  sponsored  by 

/\  Middlesex 

Savings  Bank 

massculturalcoundl.org 

This  project  is  supported  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency 


For  tickets  &  information, 
(978)  371-9667  or 
www.concordchambermusic.org 
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Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Chair,  Aaron  J.  Nurick 

Chair-Elect  and  Vice-Chair,  Boston  Charles  W.  Jack 
Vice-Chair,  Tanglewood  Howard  Arkans 
Secretary  Audley  H.  Fuller 

Co-chairs,  Boston 

Mary  C.  Gregorio  •  Ellen  W.  Mayo  •  Natalie  Slater 
Co-Chairs,  Tanglewood 

Roberta  Cohn  •  Augusta  Leibowitz  •  Alexandra  Warshaw 
Liaisons,  Tanglewood 

Ushers,  Judy  Slotnick  •  Glass  Houses,  Ken  Singer 

BOSTON  PROJECT  LEADS  AND  LIAISONS  2011-12 

Cafe  Flowers,  Stephanie  Henry  and  Kevin  Montague  •  Chamber  Music  Series,  Joan  Carlton  and 
Adele  Sheinfield  •  Computer  and  Office  Support,  Helen  Adelman  and  Gerald  Dreher  •  Flower 
Decorating,  Linda  Clarke  ■  Membership  Table/Hall  Greeters,  Elle  Driska  •  Instrument  Playground, 
Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  •  Mailings,  Mandy  Loutrel  •  Newsletter,  Judith  Duffy  •  Recruitment/ 
Retention/Reward,  Gerald  Dreher  •  Symphony  Shop,  Karen  Brown  •  Tour  Guides,  Richard  Dixon 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RELEASES  A  NEW 
JOHN  WILLIAMS  RECORDING:  ON  WILLOWS  AND  BIRCHES 


A  live  recording  written 
by  Boston  Pops  Laureate 
Conductor  John  Williams 
for  former  BSO  Principal 
Harpist  Ann  Hobson  Pilot. 

Recorded  live  at  Symphony 
Hall  on  October  3,  2009. 

ON  SALE  NOW  AT  BSO.ORG 

Available  in  standard  MP3,  AIFF 
and  WMA  formats. 
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Next  Program 


Friday,  November  25, 1:30pm 
Saturday,  November  26,  8pm 
Tuesday,  November  29,  8pm 

LUDOVIC  MORLOT  conducting 

HARBISON  SYMPHONY  NO.  4  (2003) 

I.  Fanfare 

II.  Intermezzo 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Threnody 

V.  Finale 

RAVEL  DAPHNIS  ET  CHLOE,  SUITE  NO.  2 

Daybreak— Pantomime— Danse  generale 
ELIZABETH  ROWE,  SOLO  FLUTE 

{INTERMISSION} 

MAHLER  SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  D 

Langsam.  Schleppend  [Slow.  Dragging] 

Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell; 

[With  powerful  motion,  but  not  too  fast] 

Trio:  Recht  gemachlich  [Pretty  easygoing] 
Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen 
[Solemn  and  measured,  without  dragging] 
Sturmisch  bewegt  [With  tempestuous  motion] 


FRIDAY  PREVIEW  TALK  (11/25)  BY  BSO  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  PROGRAM  PUBLICATIONS 
ROBERT  KIRZINGER 

To  open  his  second  program  this  month,  former  BSO  assistant  conductor  Ludovic  Morlot— who 
this  season  became  music  director  of  the  Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra— leads  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  American  composer  John  Harbison's  exciting  Symphony  No.  4,  a  five-movement  work 
ranging  in  mood  from  celebratory  to  elegiac.  These  performances  continue  the  BSO's  survey, 
begun  last  season,  of  the  composer's  complete  symphonies.  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  1  draws  on 
melodies  that  reflect  the  folk  music  and  natural  environment  of  the  composer's  native  central 
Europe.  Mahler  folds  these  outwardly  simple  tunes  into  an  hour-long  symphonic  edifice  of 
exceptional  grandeur.  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  Suite  No.  2,  which  is  the  final  scene  of  the  com¬ 
plete  ballet  score,  begins  with  an  atmospheric  evocation  of  dawn  and  ends  with  the  stunning, 
breathless  “danse  generale." 


8o 


Coming  Concerts 


PRE-CONCERT  TALKS:  The  BSO  offers  free  half-hour  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  prior  to  all  of  the 
orchestra's  Open  Rehearsals  and  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts.  Free  to  all  ticket  holders, 
the  talks  begin  at  9:30  am  before  the  Thursday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  at  6:30  p.m.  before  the 
Wednesday-night  Open  Rehearsals,  and  12:15  p.m.  before  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts. 


Friday  'A'  November  25, 1:30-3:50 

Saturday  'A'  November  26,  8-10:20 

Tuesday  'B'  November  29,  8-10:20 

LUDOVIC  MORLOT,  conductor 

HARBISON  Symphony  No.  4 

RAVEL  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  Suite  No.  2 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 


Thursday,  December  1, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  'D'  December  1,  8-9:55 

Friday  'B'  December  2, 1:30-3:25 

Saturday  'B’  December  3,  8-9:55 

JIRI  BELOHLAVEK,  conductor 
JONATHAN  BISS,  piano 
SASHA  COOKE,  mezzo-soprano 
GERALD  FINLEY,  baritone 

HARBISON  Symphony  No.  5  for  Baritone, 

Mezzo-soprano,  and  Orchestra 
BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 

BEETHOVEN  Leonore  Overture  No.  3 


WEST  COAST  TOUR:  From  Tuesday,  December  6, 
through  Friday,  December  10,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  performing  in  its 
west  coast  tour  to  California,  with  concerts 
in  San  Francisco  (December  6  and  7),  Santa 
Barbara  (December  8),  Palm  Desert  (Decem¬ 
ber  9),  and  Los  Angeles  (December  10). 


Wednesday,  January  4,  7:30pm  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  'A'  January  5,  8-9:50 

Friday  'A'  January  6, 1:30-3:20 

Saturday  'B'  January  7,  8-9:50 

ANDRIS  NELSONS,  conductor 
HAKAN  HARDENBERGER  trumpet 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  90 

TURNAGE  From  the  Wreckage,  for 

trumpet  and  orchestra 
(American  premiere) 
STRAUSS  Alsosprach 


Thursday ‘C 
Friday  'B' 
Saturday  A 
Tuesday  'B' 


January  12,  8-10:10 
January  13, 1:30-3:40 
January  14,  8-10:10 
January  17,  8-10:10 


DAVID  ZINMAN,  conductor 
LEIF  OVE  ANDSNES,  piano 
PAULA  MURRIHY,  mezzo-soprano 


WEBER 

BEETHOVEN 

HARBISON 


STRAUSS 


Overture  to  Euryanthe 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
Symphony  No.  6  for  Mezzo- 
soprano  and  Orchestra  (world 
premiere;  BSO  commission) 
Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


massculturalcouncil.org 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season  are  available  at  the 
Symphony  Hall  box  office,  online  at  bso.org,  or  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200  or  toll-free 
at  (888)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (Saturday  from  12  noon  to  6  p.m.).  Please 
note  that  there  is  a  $ 6.25  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 
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Symphony  Hall  Exit  Plan 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


IN  CASE  OF  EMERGENCY 

Follow  any  lighted  exit  sign  to  street. 
Do  not  use  elevators. 

Walk,  do  not  run. 


HIGGINSON  ROOM 
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HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  h,  ..  .. COHEN  WING 


Symphony  Hall  Information 


For  Symphony  Hall  concert  and  ticket  information,  call  (617)  266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program 
information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  visit  bso.org,  or  write  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  BSO’s  web  site  (bso.org)  provides  information  on  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly.  In  addition,  tickets  for  BSO  concerts  can  be  purchased  online  through  a 
secure  credit  card  transaction. 

The  Eunice  S.  and  Julian  Cohen  Wing,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

In  the  event  of  a  building  emergency,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announcement  from  the  stage.  Should  the 
building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest  door  (see  map  on  opposite  page),  or  according  to 
instructions. 

For  Symphony  Hall  rental  information,  call  (617)  638-9241,  or  write  the  Director  of  Event  Administration, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  Box  Office  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (12  noon  until  6  p.m.  on  Saturday). 

On  concert  evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  a  half-hour  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  12  noon  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or 
evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  most 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or 
through  SymphonyCharge. 

To  purchase  BSO  Tickets:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  Diners  Club,  Discover,  a  personal  check,  and  cash 
are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then 
send  payment  by  check,  call  "SymphonyCharge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  (12  noon  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday).  Outside  the  617  area  code,  phone  1-888-266-1200.  As  noted  above,  tickets 
can  also  be  purchased  online.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of  $6.25  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 

Group  Sales:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of 
twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment 
options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345  or  (800)  933-4255. 

For  patrons  with  disabilities,  elevator  access  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  at  both  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Cohen  Wing  entrances.  An  access  service  center,  large  print  programs,  and  accessible  restrooms  are  avail¬ 
able  inside  the  Cohen  Wing.  For  more  information,  call  the  Access  Services  Administrator  line  at  (617)  638-9431 
or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289. 

Those  arriving  late  or  returning  to  their  seats  will  be  seated  by  the  patron  service  staff  only  during  a  convenient 
pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  need  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  pro¬ 
gram  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

In  consideration  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  four  years  old  or  younger  will  not  be  admitted  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

Ticket  Resale:  If  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket, 
you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492  during  business  hours,  or  (617)  638- 
9426  up  to  one  hour  before  the  concert.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
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available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

Rush  Seats:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings,  and  on  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through 
the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $9  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office 
on  Fridays  as  of  10  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as  of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  avail¬ 
able  for  Saturday  evenings. 

Please  note  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  anywhere  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Camera  and  recording  equipment  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during  concerts. 

Lost  and  found  is  located  at  the  security  desk  at  the  stage  door  to  Symphony  Hall  on  St.  Stephen  Street. 

First  aid  facilities  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave  their 
names  and  seat  locations  at  the  Cohen  Wing  entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Parking:  The  Symphony  Garage,  Prudential  Center  Garage,  and  Copley  Place  Garage  offer  discounted  parking 
to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket  stub  for  evening  performances.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special 
benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

Elevators  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of 
Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Ladies'  rooms  are  located  on  both  main  corridors  of  the  orchestra  level,  as  well  as  at  both  ends  of  the  first  bal¬ 
cony,  audience-left,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Men's  rooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room  near  the  elevator;  on 
the  first-balcony  level,  also  audience-right  near  the  elevator,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room;  and  in  the  Cohen 
Wing. 

Coatrooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot- 
Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  Please  note  that  the  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other 
property  of  patrons. 

Lounges  and  Bar  Service:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For 
the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  noon,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time.  Drink 
coupons  may  be  purchased  in  advance  online  or  through  SymphonyCharge  for  all  performances. 

Boston  Symphony  Broadcasts:  Saturday-evening  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  broadcast  live 
in  the  Boston  area  by  99.5  All-Classical. 

BSO  Friends:  The  Friends  are  donors  who  contribute  $75  or  more  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Funds 
For  information,  please  call  the  Friends  of  the  BSO  Office  at  (617)  638-9276  or  e-mail  friendsofthebso@bso.org. 

If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  inform  us  by  sending  your  new  and  old 
addresses  to  Friends  of  the  BSO,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  your  patron  number  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

Business  for  BSO:  The  BSO  Business  Partners  program  makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  two-for-one  ticket  pricing,  and  advance  ticket  ordering.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  BSO  Business  Partners  Office  at  (617)  638-9277  or  e-mail  rmahoney@bso.org. 

The  Symphony  Shop  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  is  open 
Thursday  and  Saturday  from  3  to  6  p.m.,  and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances,  including  Open  Rehearsals, 
through  intermission.  The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings,  and  unique  gift  items.  The  Shop 
also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also 
available  online  at  bso.org  and,  during  concert  hours,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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••  OLIVER  WYMAN 


I M  PACT 

THROUGH  SPECIALIZATION 

Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management  consulting  firm  that 
combines  deep  industry  knowledge  with  specialized  expertise  in 
strategy,  operations,  risk  management,  organizational  transformation, 
and  leadership  development.  Visit  us  at  www.oliverwyman.com. 


►  MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 

^  COMPANIES 


Are  you  missing  one  or  more  teeth? 

If  you  are  missing  one  or  more  teeth,  then  you  are  a 
candidate  for  a  dental  implant.  Dental  implants  will 
allow  you  to  smile,  speak,  and  eat  with  confidence 
and  comfort.  At  the  Implant  Dentistry  Centre  we  offer 
Bicon  SHORT®  Implants,  which  most  often  avoid 
the  need  for  bone  grafting.  We  are  conveniently 
located  on  the  Arborway  between  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  Please  visit  our 
website  for  more  information. 

DENTAL  IMPLANTS  ORAL  SURGERY  PERIODONTICS  PROSTHODONTICS 


IMPLANT  DENTISTRY  CENTRE 
501  Arborway  ■  Boston,  M A  02130 
tel  (617)  524-3900  -  fax  (617)  390-0043 

www.idcboston.com 
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2011-2012  SEASON 

UBS  Thanksgiving  Concert 
November  18,  2011 


v  i. 


Season  Sponsor: 


■nn 


Bernard  Haitink  Conductor  Emeritus 
Seiji  Ozawa  Music  Director  Laureate 

...  ! 


UBS  Thanksgiving  Concert  Welcome  Message 

As  the  exclusive  Season  Sponsor,  UBS  is  pleased  to  partner  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  bring  the  eighth  UBS  Thanksgiving  concert  to  our  guests. 

With  Symphony  Hall  providing  a  spectacular  backdrop,  this  evening  celebrates  the 
Thanksgiving  tradition  by  evoking  the  spirit,  pride,  and  history  of  both  the  city  of 
Boston  and  this  uniquely  American  holiday. 

We  are  proud  of  our  exclusive  Season  Sponsorship  of  the  BSO,  not  just  because 
we're  fans,  but  because  we  share  a  common  trait:  a  refusal  to  allow  good  enough  to 
be  good  enough. 

As  an  extension  of  our  sponsorship  of  the  BSO,  UBS  is  thrilled  to  be  the  Lead  Sponsor 
of  the  BSO  Academy  School  Initiative  program  at  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  School  in 
Brighton  for  a  second  year.  These  partnerships  reflect  the  firm's  dedication  to  sup¬ 
porting  the  communities  where  we  live  and  work.  I  invite  you  to  read  more  about  the 
experiences  the  Edison  students  have  had  and  what  the  2011-12  school  year  will 
bring  on  page  19  of  this  program  book. 

UBS  is  pleased  to  play  a  role  in  creating  a  thriving  and  sustainable  partnership 
between  professional  musicians  and  the  artists  of  the  future.  In  lieu  of  a  departing 
gift  this  evening,  UBS  will  be  donating  new  musical  instruments  that  are  vital  to  the 
students  in  the  BSO  Academy  School  program  and  will  further  promote  musical 
exploration.  We  believe  music  education  encourages  a  motivated,  creative,  and 
confident  student  body  and  is  a  pathway  to  a  better  future. 

We  would  also  like  to  extend  a  special  welcome  to  the  Edison  and  other  Boston-area 
school  teachers,  who  are  joining  us  on  this  festive  occasion. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  this  evening's  performance  and  wish  you  all  a  healthy  and  happy 
holiday  season. 


Stephen  H.  Brown 

Managing  Director 
New  England  Region 
UBS 


A  Letter  from  Mark  Volpe 

On  behalf  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  welcome  to  the  UBS  Thanksgiving 
Concert. 

The  importance  of  arts  and  music  in  public  education  has  always  been  a  core  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  BSO's  mission.  Last  season,  we  announced  a  new,  innovative  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  Boston  Public  Schools  to  support  the  expansion  of  music  education  in 
city  schools:  the  BSO  Academy  School  Initiative  at  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  School  in 
Brighton.  Now  in  its  second  year,  this  program  offers  ongoing  student  interaction 
with  professional  musicians  and  access  to  the  BSO's  extensive  education  programs 
through  curriculum  developed  by  the  BSO  Education  Department  and  Edison  School 
music  faculty. 

We  are  pleased  that  UBS,  as  an  extension  of  its  ninth  year  as  the  exclusive  Season 
Sponsor  of  the  BSO,  is  once  again  supporting  the  BSO  Academy  at  Edison  as  its  Lead 
Sponsor.  Through  UBS's  generosity,  Edison  students  receive  individual  instrumental 
lessons  twice  a  week,  ensemble  coaching  with  BSO  and  BSO-affiliated  musicians 
throughout  the  school  year,  and  Friday-morning  assembly  performances  by  BSO  and 
other  visiting  musicians,  as  well  as  opportunities  to  attend  concerts  and  rehearsals 
at  Symphony  Hall,  including  yesterday's  BSO  rehearsal  for  tonight's  concert. 

Our  thanks  to  UBS  for  helping  us  build  this  very  important  program  in  our  community. 
We  are  deeply  grateful  for  its  generous  partnership  and  long-term  commitment  as 
the  BSO's  Season  Sponsor. 

Thank  you  for  joining  us  at  Symphony  Hall  tonight,  and  on  behalf  of  the  BSO,  best 
wishes  for  a  happy  and  healthy  Thanksgiving  holiday. 


Mark  Volpe 

Managing  Director 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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A  NEW  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
CD  OF  20th-century  FRENCH  MUSIC 


Through  much  of  its  history,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  tradition  of  performing  French 
orchestral  repertoire.  This  new  CD 
showcases  the  versatility  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  in  five 
flavorful  works  of  20th-century  French 
chamber  music  by  Ravel,  Debussy,  Tomasi, 
Frangaix,  and  Dutilleux,  a  sampling  of 
distinctly  French  compositional  voices 
from  the  last  century. 

AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER  2011  AT 
BSO.ORG  AND  THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP 


BOSTOM 

SYMPHONY 

CHAMBER 

PLAYERS 

PROFANES  ET  SACREES 
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BSO 


CLASSICS 
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BSO  101— A  FREE  ADULT  EDUCATION 
SERIES  ON  TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY 
EVENINGS,  5:30-6:45PM 

After  a  highly  successful  first  season  in  2010-2011,  BSO 
101  returns  on  a  regular,  expanded  basis  in  2011-2012. 
Each  session  is  followed  by  a  complimentary 
reception  offering  beverages,  hors  d’oeuvres,  and 
further  time  to  share  your  thoughts  with  others. 
Admission  is  free  for  all  of  these  sessions,  but  please 
e-mail  customerservice@bso.org  to  reserve  your  place. 


BSO  101:  An  Insider’s  view 

Four  Tuesday  sessions  featuring  BSO  administrative 
staff  and  musicians  will  include  discussions  of  such 
behind-the-scenes  activities  as  program  planning, 
auditions,  and  the  rehearsal  process,  as  well  as 
player  perspectives  on  performing  in  the  BSO. 
Specific  participants  and  topics  will  be  announced; 
please  visit  bso.org  for  further  information. 

bso.org  •  617-266-1200 


BSO  101:  Are  You  Listening? 

Seven  Wednesday  sessions  with  BSO  Director  of 
Program  Publications  Marc  Mandel  are  designed 
to  enhance  your  listening  abilities  by  focusing  on 
upcoming  BSO  repertoire.  Visit  bso.org  for  details. 
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TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Edmund  Kelly,  Chairman  •  Paul  Buttenwieser,  Vice-Chairman  •  Diddy  Cullinane,  Vice-Chairman  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay,  Vice-Chairman  •  Robert  P.  O’Block,  Vice-Chairman  •  Roger  T.  Servison,  Vice-Chairman  • 
Stephen  R.  Weber,  Vice-Chairman  •  Vincent  M.  O'Reilly,  Treasurer 

William  F.  Achtmeyer  •  George  D.  Behrakis  •  Alan  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  •  Samuel  B.  Bruskin  • 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  ex-officio  •  Eric  D.  Collins  •  Cynthia  Curme  •  Alan  J.  Dworsky  •  William  R.  Elfers  • 
Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  •  Michael  Gordon  •  Brent  L.  Henry  •  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr.  •  Joyce  G.  Linde  • 

John  M.  Loder  •  Carmine  A.  Martignetti  •  Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D.  •  Aaron  J.  Nurick,  ex-officio  • 

Susan  W.  Paine  ■  Peter  Palandjian,  ex-officio  ■  Carol  Reich  •  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Arthur  I.  Segel  • 
Thomas  G.  Sternberg  •  Theresa  M.  Stone  •  Caroline  Taylor  •  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  Robert  C.  Winters 

LIFE  TRUSTEES 

Vernon  R.  Alden  •  Harlan  E.  Anderson  •  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  •  J.P.  Barger  •  Leo  L.  Beranek  • 

Deborah  Davis  Berman  •  Peter  A.  Brooke  •  Helene  R.  Cahners  •  James  F.  Cleary  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  • 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.  •  Nina  L.  Doggett  •  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  • 

Dean  W.  Freed  •  Thelma  E.  Goldberg  •  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman  •  George  Krupp  •  Mrs.  Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 
Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Richard  P.  Morse  •  David  Mugar  •  Mary  S.  Newman  •  William  J.  Poorvu  • 

Irving  W.  Rabb  i-  .  Peter  C.  Read  ■  Richard  A.  Smith  •  Ray  Stata  •  John  Hoyt  Stookey  • 

Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr.  •  John  L.  Thorndike  •  Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

t  Deceased 

OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director  •  Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer  • 

Suzanne  Page,  Clerk  of  the  Board 

BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  Co-Chairman  •  Peter  Palandjian,  Co-Chairman  •  Noubar  Afeyan  • 

David  Altshuler  •  Diane  M.  Austin  •  Judith  W.  Barr  •  Lucille  M.  Batal  •  Linda  J.L.  Becker  •  Paul  Berz  • 

James  L.  Bildner  •  Mark  G.  Borden  •  Partha  Bose  •  Anne  F.  Brooke  •  Stephen  H.  Brown  • 

Gregory  E.  Bulger  •  Joanne  Burke  •  Ronald  G.  Casty  •  Richard  E.  Cavanagh  •  Carol  Feinberg  Cohen  • 
Richard  F.  Connolly,  Jr.  •  Charles  C.  Cooney  •  Ranny  Cooper  •  James  C.  Curvey  •  Gene  D.  Dahmen  • 
Jonathan  G.  Davis  •  Paul  F.  Deninger  •  Ronald  F.  Dixon  •  Ronald  M.  Druker  •  Alan  Dynner  • 

Philip  J.  Edmundson  •  Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  •  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Joseph  F.  Fallon  •  Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr.  • 
Peter  Fiedler  •  Judy  Moss  Feingold  •  Steven  S.  Fischman  •  John  F.  Fish  •  Sanford  Fisher  • 

Jennifer  Mugar  Flaherty  •  Robert  Gallery  •  Levi  A.  Garraway  •  Robert  P.  Gittens  •  Robert  R.  Glauber  • 
Stuart  Hirshfield  ■  Susan  Hockfield  •  Lawrence  S.  Horn  •  Jill  Hornor  •  William  W.  Hunt  • 

Valerie  Hyman  •  Everett  L.  Jassy  •  Stephen  J.  Jerome  •  Darlene  Luccio  Jordan,  Esq.  •  Paul  L.  Joskow  • 
Stephen  R.  Karp  •  Robert  Kleinberg  •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.  •  Faria  H.  Krentzman  •  Peter  E.  Lacaillade  • 
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Charles  Larkin  •  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  •  Nancy  K.  Lubin  ■  Jay  Marks  •  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall  • 

Linda  A.  Mason  •  Robert  D.  Matthews,  Jr.  •  C.  Ann  Merrifield  •  Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.  • 

Maureen  Miskovic  •  Robert  Mnookin  •  Paul  M.  Montrone  •  Sandra  O.  Moose  •  Robert  J.  Morrissey  • 
J.  Keith  Motley,  Ph.D.  •  Cecile  Higginson  Murphy  •  Joseph  J.  O'Donnell  •  Vincent  Panetta,  Jr.  • 

Joseph  Patton  •  Ann  M.  Philbin  •  Wendy  Philbrick  •  Claudio  Pincus  •  Lina  S.  Plantilla,  M.D.  • 

Joyce  L.  Plotkin  •  Irene  Pollin  •  Jonathan  Poorvu  •  Dr.  John  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.  ■  William  F.  Pounds  • 
Claire  Pryor  •  John  Reed  •  Dr.  Carmichael  Roberts  •  Susan  Rothenberg  •  Alan  Rottenberg  • 

Joseph  D.  Roxe  •  Kenan  Sahin  •  Malcolm  S.  Salter  •  Diana  Scott  •  Donald  L.  Shapiro  • 

Wendy  Shattuck  •  Christopher  Smallhorn  •  Michael  B.  Sporn,  M.D.  ■  Nicole  Stata  • 

Margery  Steinberg  •  Patricia  L.  Tambone  •  Jean  Tempel  •  Douglas  Thomas  •  Mark  D.  Thompson  • 
Albert  Togut  •  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  •  Joseph  M.  Tucci  ■  Robert  A.  Vogt  •  David  C.  Weinstein  • 
Dr.  Christoph  Westphal  •  James  Westra  •  Patricia  Plum  Wylde  •  Dr.  Michael  Zinner  •  D.  Brooks  Zug 

OVERSEERS  EMERITI 

Helaine  B.  Allen  •  Marjorie  Arons-Barron  •  Caroline  Dwight  Bain  ■  Sandra  Bakalar  • 

George  W.  Berry  •  William  T.  Burgin  •  Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell  •  Earle  M.  Chiles  • 

Mrs.  James  C.  Collias  •  Joan  P.  Curhan  •  Phyllis  Curtin  •  Tamara  P.  Davis  •  Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca  • 
Betsy  P.  Demirjian  •  JoAnne  Walton  Dickinson  •  Phyllis  Dohanian  •  Harriett  Eckstein  •  George  Elvin  • 
Pamela  D.  Everhart  •  J.  Richard  Fennell  •  Lawrence  K.  Fish  •  Myrna  H.  Freedman  • 

Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan,  Jr.  •  Mrs.  James  Garivaltis  •  Dr.  Arthur  Gelb  •  Jordan  Golding  ■ 

Mark  R.  Goldweitz  •  Michael  Halperson  •  John  Hamill  •  Deborah  M.  Hauser  •  Carol  Henderson  • 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill  •  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  •  Roger  Hunt  •  Lola  Jaffe  •  Martin  S.  Kaplan  • 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon  •  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley  •  David  I.  Kosowsky  •  Robert  K.  Kraft  • 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy  •  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin  •  Edwin  N.  London  •  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.  • 

Diane  H.  Lupean  •  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman  •  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks  •  Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D.  • 

Joseph  C.  McNay  •  Albert  Merck  •  John  A.  Perkins  •  May  H.  Pierce  •  Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint  • 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  •  Patrick  J.  Purcell  ■  Robert  E.  Remis  •  John  Ex  Rodgers  •  Roger  A.  Saunders  • 
Lynda  Anne  Schubert  •  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro  ■  L.  Scott  Singleton  •  Gilda  Slifka  •  Samuel  Thorne  • 

Paul  M.  Verrochi  •  Robert  A.  Wells  •  Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler  ■  Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  • 

Richard  Wurtman,  M.D. 


UBS  TRUSTEES  AND  OVERSEERS 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

2011-2012 


FIRST  VIOLINS 

Malcolm  Lowe 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  McIntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexander  Velinzon 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L,  and 
Bruce  A.  Beal  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C. 
Paley  chair 

Jennie  Shames* 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment* 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn 
Berenson  Family  chair 

Tatiana  Dimitriades* 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 

Si-Jing  Huang* 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
chair 

Nicole  Monahan* 

Mary  B.  Saltonstall  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Wendy  Putnam* 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 


BERNARD  HAITINK 

LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Conductor  Emeritus 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Xin  Ding* 

Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Glen  Cherry* 

Yuncong  Zhang* 

SECOND  VIOLINS 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Knudsen 

David  H.  and  Edith  C.  Howie 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken  * 

Aza  Raykhtsaum* 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bonnie  Bewick*5 

James  Cooke* 

Victor  Romanul*5 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 

Catherine  French  * 

Jason  Horowitz* 

Julianne  Lee* 

Ala  Jojatu* 

VIOLAS 

Steven  Ansell 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director  Laureate 


Cathy  Basrak 

Assistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Robert  Barnes 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Mark  Ludwig* 

Rachel  Fagerburg* 

Kazuko  Matsusaka* 

Rebecca  Gitter* 

CELLOS 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sato  Knudsen 

Mischa  Nieland  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mihail  Jojatu 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

Jonathan  Miller* 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 
chair,  endowed-in  perpetuity 

Owen  Young* 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L. 
Cornille  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Mickey  Katz* 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexandre  Lecarme  * 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 
Music  Director 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Adam  Esbensen* 

Blaise  Dejardin* 

BASSES 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Levy 

Leith  Family  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
James  Orleans* 

Todd  Seeber* 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Stovall  * 

FLUTES 

Elizabeth  Rowe 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Clint  Foreman 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Elizabeth  Ostling 

Associate  Principal 

Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


THOMAS  WILKINS 

Germeshausen  Foundation 
Youth  and  Family  Concerts 
Conductor 
endowed  in  perpetuity 
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PICCOLO 

Cynthia  Meyers 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

OBOES 

John  Ferrillo 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mark  McEwen 

James  and  Tina  Collias  chair 

Keisuke  Wakao 
Assistant  Principal 
Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

ENGLISH  HORN 

Robert  Sheena 

6 eranek  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

CLARINETS 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Michael  Wayne 

Thomas  Martin 

Associate  Principal  & 

E-flat  clarinet 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K. 

Davis  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

BASS  CLARINET 
Craig  Nordstrom 

BASSOONS 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Suzanne  Nelsen 

John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald 
chair 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 
Diana  Osgood  Tottenham/ 
Hamilton  Osgood  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

CONTRABASSOON 

Gregg  Henegar 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

HORNS 

James  Sommerville 
Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg/Edna  S. 
Kalman  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Rachel  Childers 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Jason  Snider 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley 
Family  chair 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 
chair 

TRUMPETS 

Thomas  Rolfs 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Wright 

Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 


Thomas  Siders 
Assistant  Principal 
Kathryn  H.  and  Edward  M. 
Lupean  chair 

Michael  Martin 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TROMBONES 

Toby  Oft 

Principal 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Stephen  Lange 

BASS  TROMBONE 

Douglas  Yeo 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TUBA 

Mike  Roylance 

Principal 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

TIMPANI 

Timothy  Genis 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

PERCUSSION 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Daniel  Bauch 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

chair 

(position  vacant) 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Barbara  Lee  chair 


HARP 

Jessica  Zhou 

Nicholas  and  Thalia  Zervas  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  by 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon 


VOICE  AND  CHORUS 
John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Conductor 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 


LIBRARIANS 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

William  Shisler 

John  Perkel 


ASSISTANT 

CONDUCTORS 

Marcelo  Lehninger 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sean  Newhouse 


PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 
Timothy  Tsukamoto 

Assistant  Personnel  Managers 


STAGE  MANAGER 
John  Demick 


*  participating  in  a  system 
of  rotated  seating 
§  on  sabbatical  leave 


give  thanks 


The  BSO  applauds  UBS  for  its  partnership 
throughout  the  season  and  its  support  of 
tonight’s  UBS  Thanksgiving  Concert. 

bso.org  •  617-266-1200 
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BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

131st  season,  2011-2012 


UBS  THANKSGIVING  CONCERT 

Friday,  November  18,  8pm 


LUDOVIC  MORLOT  conducting 

BERLIOZ  "ROMAN  CARNIVAL"  OVERTURE,  OPUS  9 

MOZART  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  25  IN  C,  K.5O3 

(cadenzas  by  Richard  Goode) 

Allegro  maestoso 

Andante 

[Allegretto] 

RICHARD  GOODE 


{INTERMISSION} 

WAGNER  PRELUDE  AND  LIEBESTOD  ("LOVE-DEATH") 

FROM  "TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE' 

BARTOK  SUITE  FROM  THE  ONE-ACT  PANTOMIME 

"THE  MIRACULOUS  MANDARIN,"  OPUS  19 


UBS  IS  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 

This  concert  will  end  about  10:10. 

Concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on  a  Stradivarius  violin,  known  as  the  "Lafont,"  generously  donated 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  the  O'Block  Family. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Pianos,  selected  exclusively  for  Symphony  Hall. 

Special  thanks  to  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts,  and 
Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting  devices, 
pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 


UBS  PROGRAM 
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Hector  Berlioz 

“Roman  Carnival ”  Overture,  Opus  9 


HECTOR  BERLIOZ  was  born  on  December  n,  1803,  at  La  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Department  of 
Isere),  south  of  Lyon,  France,  and  died  on  March  8,  1869,  in  Paris.  He  composed  the  “Roman 
Carnival”  Overture  in  the  fall  of  1843,  basing  it  on  music  from  his  opera  “Benvenuto  Cellini.”  The 
overture  received  its  premiere  in  Paris,  under  the  composer’s  direction,  on  February  3,  1844. 

THE  SCORE  OF  THE  OVERTURE  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  two 
tambourines,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 


After  its  first  performance,  on  February  3, 1844,  which  was  a  hit,  Le  Camaval  romain 
became  the  work  that  Berlioz  himself  conducted  more  frequently  than  anything 
else  in  his  portfolio.  Its  lyricism  and  rhythmic  elan  have  further  ensured  it  a  place  in 
the  repertory  of  all  modern  orchestras.  It  is  a  small  irony  that  this  music  should  be 
so  popular,  while  the  no  less  vital  opera  from  which  it  derives,  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
unjustly  belittled  on  its  first  performances  in  the  fall  of  1838  and  soon  cast  aside, 
should  still  be  so  little  known. 


The  score  of  the  Roman  Carnival,  issued  in  1844  by  Berlioz's  regular  publisher,  Mau¬ 
rice  Schlesinger,  carried  a  dedication  to  the  music-loving  Prince  of  Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen,  who  presided  over  the  little  kingdom  sixty  miles  south  of  Stuttgart 
where  Berlioz  had  gone  at  the  beginning  of  1843,  during  his  first  trip  to  Germany. 
That  dedication  memorialized  the  warm  welcome  Berlioz  had  found  in  Hechingen, 
when  the  small  band  of  fine  and  less  fine  players  was  joined  by  the  Prince  himself— 
standing  by  to  help  the  timpanist  count  his  rests. 
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The  orchestral  parts  were  issued  at  the  same  time  as  the  score,  and  so,  too,  were 
arrangements— the  19th-century  equivalent  of  recordings— for  piano  four-hands 
and  two  pianos  eight-hands.  The  latter  was  performed  at  Berlioz's  concert  of  April  1, 


1844,  when  the  arranger,  Johann  Peter  Pixis,  was  joined  at  the  keyboard  by  Charles 
Halle,  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and  Berlioz's  good  friend  Franz  Liszt. 

In  a  letter  to  the  English  critic  George  Hogarth,  Berlioz  explained  the  origins  of  the 
Roman  Carnival  Overture.  The  opening  Andante  was  taken  from  the  duet  of  Benven¬ 
uto  Cellini  and  his  inamorata,  Teresa,  in  the  first  tableau  of  Act  I  of  the  opera;  the 
ensuing  Allegro  was  derived  from  the  double  chorus  that  is  sung  and  danced  in  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  on  the  last  night  of  the  carnival  season,  in  the  second  tableau  of 
Act  I.  "But  the  joining  together  of  these  two  themes,  which  you  will  hear  at  the 
midpoint  of  the  Allegro,"  he  told  Hogarth,  underlining  the  importance  of  one  of  his 
favorite  musical  techniques,  "is  found  only  in  the  overture  [and  not  in  the  opera 
itself].'' 

Had  he  wished  to  give  a  full  accounting,  Berlioz  would  have  revealed  another  fact 
that  modern  scholars  have  known  only  since  1991,  when  the  first  large-scale  com¬ 
position  that  Berlioz  ever  had  performed,  the  long  presumed  "burnt"  Messe  solennelle 
of  1824,  was  astonishingly  rediscovered,  uncharred,  in  the  church  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeus  in  Antwerp.  For  it  turns  out  that  the  theme  from  the  second  tableau  of 
the  opera — where  Teresa,  with  the  women  of  the  chorus,  sings  "Ah!  Sonnez,  trom- 
pettes!  Sonnez,  musettes!  Sonnez,  gais  tambourins!" — is  derived  from  a  phrase 
("laudamus  te,  benedicimus  te")  from  the  Gloria  of  that  early  A/lesse  solennelle. 
Thus  one  of  the  most  electrifying  tunes  that  Berlioz  ever  wrote,  which  occurs  in 
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An  1838  caricature  from  around  the  time  of  the  "Benvenuto  Cellini" 
premiere;  the  last  line,  referring  to  the  real  Cellini's  famous  "Perseus 
with  the  head  of  Medusa,"  reads:  "At  the  end  of  the  parade  a  grand 
statue  will  be  cast....  likewise  the  composer." 


what  is  the  most  electrifying  scene  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  as  a  whole,  comes  in  fact 
from  a  student  work  of  the  mid-1820s — a  Mass! — in  which  the  text  says  not  "sound 
the  trumpets!"  but  rather  "praise  the  Lord!"  Those  exhortations  are  not  entirely  dis¬ 
similar,  you  will  rightly  say;  but  the  transplantation  of  the  sacred  into  the  profane 
is  dramatic.  And  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  no  saint.  (In  the  opera  he  is  pardoned  for 
murder,  among  other  things,  and  without  confession,  by  an  art-loving  Pope  who 
wanted  his  Perseus-and-Medusa.  The  statue  is  one  of  the  real  masterpieces  of 
Renaissance  sculpture,  but  the  critics  of  the  1838  libretto  were  not  amused.) 

The  overall  form  of  the  Roman  Carnival  is  a  descendant  of  the  bipartite  overtures  of 
Beethoven  (such  as  Egmont  and  Leonore )  in  which  a  slow  introduction  is  followed 
by  an  Allegro  that  conforms  in  some  abbreviated  fashion  to  the  sonata  design.  But 
in  Berlioz's  case  the  word  "introduction"  is  ill-suited  to  what  transpires  here.  A 
rapid  summons-to-attention  (a  remarkable  innovation  in  itself)  is  followed  by  a 
three-fold  presentation,  Andante  sostenuto,  of  the  love  music  from  the  opera:  the 
English  horn  sings  it  in  C,  the  violas  give  it  out  in  E,  and  the  larger  ensemble  takes 
over — in  canonic  imitation,  and  in  an  enchanting  instrumental  garb  that  answers 
the  question  of  why  Berlioz  is  famous  for  his  orchestration— in  A. 

A  whirling  transition  brings  us  to  the  Allegro  vivace,  where  we  learn  from  a  series 
of  hushed  and  hurried  whispers  that  something  big  is  about  to  happen.  Then,  led 
by  the  horns,  trumpets,  and  cornets — this  is  the  transmogrified  bit  from  the  Mass — 
all  hell  breaks  loose.  If  you  are  not  lifted  out  of  your  seat  at  this  point  in  the  score, 
something  has  gone  wrong,  or  Berlioz  is  not  right  for  you. 
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Rhythmic  and  dynamic  contrastes  et  oppositions,  as  Berlioz  liked  to  call  them,  go  at 
a  gallop  to  the  end.  Harmonic  surprises  abound  as  well,  including  one  at  the  final 
cadence,  which  avoids  convention  by  landing  on  the  tonic  not  from  the  dominant 
(V,  the  chord  built  on  the  fifth  note  of  the  home  scale)  but  from  the  shocking  and 
fiery  submediant  (vi,  the  minor  chord  built  on  the  sixth  note  of  the  scale).  Though 
it  derives  from  an  opera  that  failed,  this  is  music  of  such  energy,  exuberance,  and 
brilliance  of  color,  to  use  the  composer's  own  description,  that  it  has  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  thrill  of  victory,  and  not  at  all— Berlioz  takes  revenge! — with  the 
agony  of  defeat. 

Peter  Bloom 

PETER  BLOOM,  who  is  Grace  Jarcho  Ross  1933  Professor  of  Humanities  at  Smith  College  in 
Northampton,  MA,  and  a  leading  scholar  in  the  field  of  research  and  writing  about  Berlioz,  is 
currently  at  work  on  the  first  fully  critical  edition  of  the  composer's  "Memoirs." 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  of  Berlioz's  "Roman  Carnival"  Overture  took  place  on 
April  13,  1856,  in  New  York's  City  Assembly  Rooms,  with  Carl  Bergmann  conducting  an  unnamed 
orchestra.  The  first  Boston  performance  was  on  January  24,  1857,  when  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted 
the  Philharmonic  Society  in  a  performance  at  the  Melodeon. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCES  of  the  "Roman  Carnival"  Overture  were  on 
January  5-6,  1883,  with  Georg  Henschel  conducting,  subsequent  ones  being  given  by  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Henri 
Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  (more  than  fifty  BSO  performances),  Richard  Burgin, 
Victor  de  Sabata,  Charles  Munch,  John  Barbirolli,  Seiji  Ozawa  (first  in  1973,  and  including  the 
most  recent  subscription  performances  in  March/April  2000),  Edo  de  Waart,  Charles  Dutoit,  John 
Williams,  James  Levine  (at  Tanglewood  in  2005  and  2007  as  part  of  Tanglewood  on  Parade;  the 
BSO’s  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  24,  2009,  and  then  on  September  23,  2009,  to 
start  the  BSO's  2009-10  Opening  Night  concert),  and  Daniele  Gatti  (October  1,  2009,  substituting 
for  Levine  in  that  year’s  season-opening  Carnegie  Hall  concert  in  New  York). 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 


Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.303 


JOANNES  CHRISOSTOMUS  WOLFGANG  GOTTLIEB  MOZART,  who  began  calling  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  around  1770  during  his  first  trip  to  Italy  and  switched  to  Wolfgang  Amade  in 
1777,  but  who  never  used  Amadeus  except  in  jest,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 
1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  completed  the  C  major  piano  concerto,  K.503, 
on  December  4,  1786,  and  played  it  in  Vienna  later  that  month.  Mozart  left  no  cadenzas  for  this 
concerto;  at  these  performances,  Richard  Goode  plays  his  own  cadenzas. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SOLO  PIANIST,  the  score  of  this  concerto  calls  for  an  orchestra  of  one 
flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 


In  just  under  three  years,  Mozart  wrote  twelve  piano  concertos.  It  is  the  genre  that 
absolutely  dominates  his  work  schedule  in  1784, 1785,  and  1786,  and  what  he  poured 
out— almost  all  of  it  for  his  own  use  at  his  own  concerts— is  a  series  of  masterpieces  that 
delight  the  mind,  charm  and  seduce  the  ear,  and  pierce  the  heart.  They  are  the  ideal  real¬ 
ization  of  what  might  be  done  with  the  piano  concerto.  Beethoven  a  couple  of  times 
reaches  to  where  Mozart  is,  and  perhaps  Brahms,  too,  but  still,  in  this  realm  Mozart 
scarcely  knows  peers.  K.503  is  the  end  of  that  run.  It  comes  at  the  end  of  an  amazing 
year,  amazing  even  for  Mozart,  that  had  begun  with  work  on  The  Impresario  and  Figaro, 
and  whose  achievements  include  the  A  major  piano  concerto,  K.488,  and  the  C  minor, 
K.491;  the  E-flat  piano  quartet;  the  last  of  his  horn  concertos;  the  trios  in  G  and  B-flat  for 
piano,  violin,  and  cello,  as  well  as  the  one  in  E-flat  with  viola  and  clarinet;  and  the  sonata 
in  F  for  piano  duet,  K.497.  Together  with  the  present  concerto  he  worked  on  the  Prague 
Symphony,  finishing  it  two  days  later,  and  before  the  year  was  out  he  wrote  one  of  the 
most  personal  and  in  every  way  special  of  his  masterpieces,  the  concert  aria  for  soprano 
with  piano  obbligato  and  orchestra,  "Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te,"  K.505. 

Such  a  list  does  not  reflect  how  Mozart's  life  had  begun  to  change.  On  March  3, 1784,  for 
example,  he  could  report  to  his  father  that  he  had  twenty-two  concerts  in  thirty-eight 
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days:  I  don  t  think  that  this  way  I  can  possibly  get  out  of  practice.”  A  few  weeks  later,  he 
wrote  that  for  his  own  series  of  concerts  he  had  a  bigger  subscription  list  than  two  other 
performers  put  together,  and  that  for  his  most  recent  appearance  the  hall  had  been  "full 
to  overflowing.  In  1786,  the  fiscal  catastrophes  of  1788,  the  year  of  the  last  three  sym¬ 
phonies,  were  probably  unforeseeable,  and  one  surpassing  triumph  still  lay  ahead  of  him, 
the  delirious  reception  by  the  Prague  public  of  Don  Giovanni  in  1787.  Figaro  was  popular  in 
Vienna,  but  not  more  than  other  operas  by  lesser  men,  and  certainly  not  enough  to  buoy 
up  his  fortunes  for  long.  Perhaps  it  is  even  indicative  that  we  know  nothing  about  the  first 
performance  of  K.503.  Mozart  had  planned  some  concerts  for  December  1786,  and  they 
were  presumably  the  occasion  for  writing  this  concerto,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
these  appearances  actually  came  off. 

What  has  changed,  too,  is  Mozart's  approach  to  the  concerto.  It  seems  less  operatic  than 
before,  and  more  symphonic.  The  immediately  preceding  one,  the  C  minor,  K.491,  com¬ 
pleted  March  24, 1786,  foreshadows  this,  but  even  so,  K.503  impresses  as  a  move  into 
something  new.  Its  very  manner  is  all  its  own.  For  years,  and  until  not  so  long  ago,  it  was 
one  of  the  least  played  of  the  series;  it  was  as  though  pianists  were  reluctant  to  risk  dis¬ 
concerting  their  audiences  by  offering  them  Olympian  grandeur  and  an  unprecedented 
compositional  richness  where  the  expectation  was  chiefly  of  charm,  operatic  lyricism, 
and  humor. 

This  is  one  of  Mozart's  big  trumpets-and-drums  concertos,  and  the  first  massive  gestures 
make  its  full  and  grand  sonority  known.  But  even  so  formal  an  exordium  becomes  a  per¬ 
sonal  statement  in  Mozart's  hands— "cliche  becomes  event,"  as  Adorno  says  about 
Mahler — and  across  the  seventh  measure  there  falls  for  just  a  moment  the  shadow  of  the 
minor  mode.  And  when  the  formal  proclamations  are  finished,  the  music  does  indeed 
take  off  in  C  minor.  Such  harmonic— and  expressive— ambiguities  inform  the  whole 
movement.  Mozart  always  likes  those  shadows,  but  new  here  are  the  unmodulated  tran¬ 
sitions  from  major  to  minor  and  back,  the  hardness  of  his  chiaroscuro.  The  first  solo 
entrance  is  one  of  Mozart's  most  subtle  and  gently  winsome.  The  greatest  marvel  of  all 
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is  the  development,  which  is  brief  but  dense,  with  a  breathtaking  harmonic  range  and  an 
incredible  intricacy  of  canonic  writing.  The  piano  has  a  delightful  function  during  these 
pages,  proposing  ideas  and  new  directions,  but  then  settling  back  and  turning  into  an 
accompanist  who  listens  to  the  woodwinds  execute  what  he  has  imagined.  (And  how 
keenly  one  senses  Mozart's  own  presence  at  the  keyboard  here!) 

The  Andante  is  subdued,  formal  and  a  little  mysterious  at  the  same  time,  like  a  knot  gar¬ 
den  by  moonlight,  and  remarkable  too  for  the  great  span  from  its  slowest  notes  to  its 
fastest.  For  the  finale,  Mozart  goes  back  to  adapt  a  gavotte  from  his  then  five-year-old 
opera  Idomeneo.  In  its  courtly  and  witty  measures,  there  is  nothing  to  prepare  us  for  the 
epiphany  of  the  episode  in  which  the  piano,  accompanied  by  cellos  and  basses  alone  (a 
sound  that  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Mozart),  begins  a  smiling  and  melancholy  song  that  is 
continued  by  the  oboe,  the  flute,  the  bassoon,  and  in  which  the  cellos  cannot  resist  join¬ 
ing.  Lovely  in  itself,  the  melody  grows  into  a  music  whose  richness  of  texture  and  whose 
poignancy  and  passion  astonish  us  even  in  the  context  of  the  mature  Mozart.  From  that 
joy  and  pain  Mozart  redeems  us  by  leading  us  back  to  his  gavotte  and  from  there  into  an 
exuberantly  inventive,  brilliant  ending. 

Michael  Steinberg 

Michael  STEINBERG  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1976  to 
1979,  and  after  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic.  Oxford  University 
Press  has  published  three  compilation  volumes  of  his  program  notes,  devoted  to  symphonies,  concer¬ 
tos,  and  the  great  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  of  this  concerto  took  place  on  November  4,  1865; 
Sebastian  Bach  Mills  was  soloist,  with  Carl  Bergman  conducting  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  New  York. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCES  of  Mozart's  Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C, 
K.503,  took  place  in  March  1883  with  soloist  Carl  Baermann  and  Georg  Henschel  conducting.  It 
was  not  played  again  by  the  orchestra  until  July  13,  1962,  at  Tanglewood,  when  Claude  Frank  was 
soloist  with  Charles  Munch  conducting,  subsequent  BSO  performances  featuring  Claude  Frank  again 
(with  Erich  Leinsdorf),  Stephen  Bishop  (with  Colin  Davis),  Malcolm  Frager  (Andrew  Davis),  Rudolf 
Firkusny  (Herbert  Blomstedt),  Garrick  Ohlsson  (James  Conlon),  Radu  Lupu  (Kurt  Masur),  Alicia  de 
Larrocha  (Pascal  Verrot  and  Kurt  Sanderling),  Emanuel  Ax  (Mariss  Jansons  and  James  Conlon), 
Christian  Zacharias  (Bruno  Weil),  Richard  Goode  (Bernard  Haitink),  Imogen  Cooper  (the  most 
recent  subscription  performances,  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  in  April/May  2009),  David  Fray  (Kurt  Masur), 
and  Orion  Weiss  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  with  Hans  Graf  on  July  29,  2011). 
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Richard  Wagner 

Prelude  and  Liebestod  from  “Tristan  und  Isolde ” 


WILHELM  RICHARD  WAGNER  was  born  in  Leipzig,  Saxony,  on  May  22,  1813,  and  died  in  Venice 
on  February  13,  1883.  He  composed  the  music  of  “Tristan  und  Isolde”  between  October  1, 1857, 
and  July  19,  1859,  and  completed  the  scoring  in  August  1859.  The  opera  had  its  first  performance 
on  June  10,  1865,  in  Munich,  with  Hans  von  Biilow  conducting.  The  Prelude  alone  had  already 
been  performed  at  a  concert  in  Prague  on  March  12,  1859,  under  von  Biilow.  The  first  performance 
of  the  Prelude  and  Liebestod  (“Love-death”),  without  soprano,  was  conducted  by  Wagner  in  Vienna 
also  before  the  premiere  of  the  complete  opera,  on  December  27,  1863. 

THE  SCORE  OF  THE  PRELUDE  AND  LIEBESTOD  calls  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  harp,  and  strings. 


Wagner  typically  took  years  bringing  the  subject  matter  of  his  operas  to  final  shape,  the 
most  striking  example  being  the  chronology  of  his  mammoth,  four-opera  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen:  following  his  readings  of  the  Norse  and  Teutonic  legends  in  the  early  1840s, 
he  produced  his  initial  prose  sketch  for  a  drama  based  on  the  Nibelung  myth  in  October 
1848;  but  the  final  pages  of  Gotterdammerung,  which  closes  the  Ring  cycle,  were  completed 
only  in  November  1874.  Sometimes,  too,  interrelationships  among  his  subjects  of  interest 
suggested  themselves.  For  example,  late  in  1874,  Wagner  conceived  the  notion  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  character  of  Parsifal,  with  which  he  had  become  fascinated  in  the  mid-1840s, 
into  the  third  act  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  (an  idea  he  did  not  carry  out).  And  in  the  summer 
of  1845,  fresh  from  the  completion  of  Tannhauser  the  preceding  April,  Wagner  completed 
his  first  prose  sketch  for  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg,  conceived  originally  as  a  sort 
of  lighthearted  and  comic  response  to  the  more  serious  issues  of  Tannhauser  (likewise 
focusing  on  a  dramatic  Tournament  of  Song  at  a  crucial  point  in  the  action),  expanded 
in  the  second  prose  sketch  of  1851  to  incorporate  the  very  human  and  moving  treatment 
of  the  Hans  Sachs-Walther-Eva  triangle  (and  including,  in  the  ultimate  working-out,  a 
reference  both  verbal  and  musical  to  the  story  of  Tristan,  Isolde,  and  King  Marke),  and 
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brought  musically  to  completion  only  in  October  1867. 

Tristan  und  Isolde  and  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg  were  both  written  during  the  years 
following  Wagner's  break  from  his  work  on  the  Ring,  which  occurred  in  July  1857,  after  he 
had  reached  the  end  of  Siegfried,  Act  II.  By  that  summer,  hopes  for  the  production  of  his 
R/ng-in-progress  were  all  but  gone,  and  negotiations  with  his  publishers  were  getting 
nowhere.  There  was  no  regular  source  of  income,  he  had  had  no  new  work  staged  since 
the  premiere  of  Lohengrin  under  Liszt  at  Weimar  in  1850,  and  so  it  was  obviously  time  for 
something  more  likely  to  be  produced  than  the  Ring.  This  he  thought  he  had  found  in  the 
story  of  Tristan  and  Isolde.  As  early  as  December  1854  he  had  written  to  Liszt  that  "since 
never  in  my  whole  life  have  I  tasted  the  real  happiness  of  love,  I  mean  to  raise  a  monument 
to  that  most  beautiful  of  dreams. . . .  I  have  in  my  mind  a  plan  for  Tristan  und  Isolde,  the 
simplest  but  most  full-blooded  conception....”  Now  he  wrote  Liszt  of  his  determination 
to  finish  Tristan  "at  once,  on  a  moderate  scale,  which  will  make  its  performance  easier. . . . 
For  so  much  I  may  assume  that  a  thoroughly  practicable  work,  such  as  Tristan  is  to  be, 
will  quickly  bring  me  a  good  income  and  keep  me  afloat  for  a  time."  (Even  when  this 
proved  not  to  be  the  case,  Wagner  expressed  naively  similar  sentiments  as  he  turned  to 
Die  Meistersinger,  assuring  his  publisher  Schott  that  it  would  be  "light,  popular,  easy  to 
produce.") 


Program  note  continues  on  page  27. . . 
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UBS  &  the  Community 


With  all  of  our  cultural  sponsorships,  we 
strive  to  integrate  arts  education  as  a  means 
of  making  the  arts  more  accessible  in  the 
communities  in  which  we  live  and  work. 

In  Boston,  we  have  partnered  with  the  BSO  to 
become  the  Lead  Sponsor  of  the  BSO 
Academy  School  Initiative  program  at  the 
Thomas  A.  Edison  School  in  Brighton. 

As  a  firm,  we  believe  that  the  lasting  success 
of  our  company  and  our  community  depends 
on  our  dedication  to  corporate  citizenship. 
Through  grants,  charitable  contributions  and 
volunteer  initiatives,  UBS  continues  to 
strengthen  its  relationships  with  nonprofit 
partners  in  our  local  communities.  In  addition 
to  our  corporate  philanthropic  efforts,  we  are 
committed  to  supporting  the  organizations 
important  to  our  employees,  who  volunteer 
their  time  and  talent  to  a  wide  array  of  non 
profits.  UBS  Americas  employees  volunteered 
over  35,000  hours  of  community  service  to 
educational,  civic  and  social  service 
organizations  last  year. 

At  UBS,  our  philanthropic  focus  is  centered 
on  education.  The  firm  partners  with 
hundreds  of  nonprofits  globally  that  aim  to 
provide  educational  resources  and  better 
learning  environments  for  children  in  order 
to  increase  their  chances  for  a  successful 
future.  We  believe  that  the  key  to  success  is 
investing  in  building  sustainable  relationships 


with  community  partners  and  striving  to 
ensure  that  the  support  we  give  has  a 
meaningful  impact  on  those  around  us. 

Outside  of  Boston  UBS  has  extended  its 
support  of  local  educational  outreach 
programs  through  the  firm's  arts  and  culture 
sponsorships  across  the  US.  For  example,  as 
an  extension  of  our  sponsorship  of  Art  Basel 
Miami  Beach,  UBS  has  partnered  with  the 
HandsOn  Network  to  support  miART,  a  year- 
round  mentoring  program  for  underserved 
high  school  students  from  the  Miami-Dade 
area.  Throughout  the  year,  local  UBS 
employees  have  also  supported  the  program 
by  volunteering  at  art-related  events.  In 
Chicago,  UBS  supports  the  Ravinia  Festival's 
REACH*TEACH*PLAY  education  programs 
in  conjunction  with  our  lead  sponsorship  of 
the  festival.  This  initiative  reaches  75,000 
underserved  individuals  and  provides  music 
education  residencies  and  live  performances 
to  nearly  16,000  students  at  more  than  60 
public  schools. 

Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  the  BSO,  the  BSO 
Academy  School  Initiative  addresses  the 
growing  need  for  arts  education,  something 
that  is  often  lacking  in  many  of  our  nation's 
public  schools.  This  partnership  gives  these 
students,  our  future  artists,  the  opportunity 
to  learn  from  and  be  inspired  by  some  of 
the  world's  best  professional  musicians. 


Tonight  UBS  has  announced  that  we  will  be  making  a  donation  to  the  Thomas  A.  Edison 
School  for  new  instruments  that  will  further  promote  musical  exploration.  We  invite  you 
to  learn  more  about  the  second  year  of  this  Boston  initiative.  In  the  following  pages 
young  musicians  from  the  Edison  reflect  on  their  experiences  thus  far  in  the  program. 
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BSO  Academy 
School  Initiative 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  launched  the  BSO 
Academy  School  Initiative  in  2010.  This  innovative  new 
partnership  with  the  Boston  Public  School  system  was 
created  to  support  the  expansion  of  music  education  in 
city  schools,  with  a  pilot  program  at  the  Thomas  A. 

Edison  School  in  Brighton.  The  project  serves  the  entire 
student  body  of  775  students  at  the  Edison  School. 
Through  the  interplay  of  a  rigorous  and  dynamic  music 
curriculum  and  instrument  and  vocal  study  focusing  on 
students  —  but  also  involving  teachers  and  parents  — 
this  Initiative  offers  ongoing  student  interaction  with 
professional  musicians  and  access  to  the  BSO's  extensive 
education  programs.  In  addition,  the  Initiative  offers 
students  an  opportunity  to  experience  multi-dimensional 
learning  through  an  integrated  music  curriculum  —  an 
approach  that  has  been  widely  proven  to  promote  deep 
learning  and  student  motivation  in  multiple  areas. 

The  BSO  Academy  School  Initiative  strives  to  address  the 
needs  in  arts  education  identified  by  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  Arts  Expansion  Initiative  in  2008,  which  indicated 


Mohamed  Abdulahi,  Grade  8,  age  13 

I  never  thought  I  would  be  able  to  play 
the  trumpet,  but  now  I  know  I  can  do  It. 
I  even  learned  to  play  high  notes  from 
the  visiting  musicians.  They  taught  me 
how  to  hold  the  trumpet,  squeeze  my 
lips  in  the  right  position,  take  a  deep 
breath  and  blow  really  fast.  Jazz  is  my 
favorite  music.  I  love  learning  new  songs 
because  I  enjoy  practicing,  the  trumpet 
is  so  much  fun  to  play.  When  I  grow  up 
I  want  to  become  either  a  professional 
musician,  a  teacher  or  doctor.  Whatever 
I  become,  I  will  never  stop  playing. 
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Sophia  Brimais,  5th  Grade,  age  11 

I  just  started  to  play  the  saxophone  and 
I'm  good  already.  The  music  program  at 
the  Edison  School  has  had  a  huge  impact 
on  my  life.  It  has  given  me  more 
confidence,  and  the  opportunity  to  play 
for  and  with  other  people  who  love 
music  as  much  as  I  do.  I  am  still  working 
to  get  better  —  like  learning  to  breathe 
at  the  right  points  is  tough  —  but  I  know 
I  can  be  a  great  musician  if  I  keep 
learning  and  practicing. 


that  despite  federal  and  state  designation  of  arts  as  a  core  academic  subject, 
only  81  %  of  Boston's  public  school  students  in  K-8  schools  and  76%  of 
students  in  K-5  schools  received  arts  instruction  once  weekly  for  the  full  school 
year.  Only  1 1  %  of  students  in  K-8  schools  and  13%  of  students  in  K-5  schools 
received  arts  instruction  at  the  higher  "best  practice"  benchmark  of  twice 
weekly  instruction.  With  most  of  the  district's  available  arts  funding  dedicated 
to  salaries  for  school-based  arts  faculty,  partnerships  with  external  arts 
partners  are  vital  to  augmenting  and  bolstering  the  arts  opportunities 
available  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

As  an  extension  of  our  exclusive  season  sponsorship  of  the  BSO,  UBS  is 
supporting  the  BSO  Academy  School  Initiative  as  its  Lead  Sponsor  for  a  second 
year.  UBS's  sponsorship  supports  individual  twice-weekly  instrumental  lessons, 
ensemble  coaching  opportunities  by  BSO  and  BSO-affiliated  musicians, 

Friday  school  performances  and  access  to  BSO  activities,  such  as  yesterday's 
BSO  rehearsal  for  this  evening's  concert. 


Annielly  Camargo,  8th  Grade,  age  14 


Music  is  so  emotional,  it  helps  me  express 
my  feelings.  I  started  playing  guitar  four 
years  ago,  and  right  from  the  start  I 
loved  it,  but  since  starting  the  music 
program  at  Edison  last  year,  my  musical 
tastes  and  interests  have  expanded 
dramatically.  In  addition  to  learning  new 
chords  and  different  techniques,  I  am 
learning  about  all  different  kinds  of 
music.  This  program  has  opened  my 
mind  to  styles  of  music  I  never  thought 
I  would  like,  and  has  helped  me  unleash 
my  potential  as  a  musician. 
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Names  and/or  references  to  third 


parties  in  this  print  advertisement  are  used  with  permission.  ©  UBS  2011.  All  rights  reserved. 


Cynthia  Meyers  will  not  rest. 


Until  our  dedication  shows  in  everything  we  do. 

i 

i 

i 

Until  we've  given  everything  we  can. 

Shone  a  light  in  all  the  corners. 

Until  we've  left  no  stone  unturned,  no  possibility  untried. 

Until  we've  left  our  mark  on  the  present,  and  the  future. 

UBS  is  proud  to  be  the  Season  Sponsor  of  the  BSO  and  the 
inaugural  sponsor  of  the  BSO  Academy  School  Initiative. 

Not  just  because  we're  fans,  but  because  we  share  a  common  trait; 

a  refusal  to  allow  good  enough  to  be  good  enough. 


We  will  not  rest 


www.ubs.com/wewillnotrest-us 
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A  Message  from  Gilberto  Rivera, 
Edison  Middle  School  Band  Director 


In  the  time  since  UBS  has  supported  the  BSO  Academy  School  Initiative  at  the 
Thomas  A.  Edison  K-8  School  here  in  Brighton,  our  music  program  has  expanded 
quickly  and  in  dramatic  fashion.  Students  who  had  never  before  even  seen  a 
trumpet  or  a  clarinet  have  now  become  active,  enthusiastic  participants  in  one  of 
our  many  bands  and  musical  ensembles,  learning  every  week  about  different  styles 
and  genres  of  music.  I  have  students  in  whose  lives  music  has  become  a  central, 
driving  force  as  a  result  of  their  intensive  focus  on  music-making  here  at  the 
Edison.  Their  goals  now  include  further  pursuing  that  focus  by  attending  the 
Boston  Arts  Academy,  the  only  high  school  for  the  performing  arts  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools. 

Perhaps  what  most  motivates  and  inspires  our  students  are  the  many  outside 
musical  guests  and  residencies  made  possible  by  the  support  of  UBS.  This  past 
academic  year  the  students  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see,  hear  and  work  with 
an  astonishing  range  of  professional  musicians  —  right  here  in  their  very  school 
building.  Workshops  and  guest  musicians  have  ranged  from  drumming  of  the  Ewe 


Gilberto  Rivera  leads  the  student  body  and  members  of  the  Edison  community  in  song  at  the 
2010  Edison  School  Open  House. 


Zac  Doiron,  Grade  5,  age  10 

/  am  always  excited  to  play  my  clarinet. 
When  I  first  started  learning  I  actually 
thought  it  would  be  easy,  but  for  the  first 
two  weeks  I  couldn't  even  get  it  to  make 
a  sound!  With  lots  of  practice,  the  help 
of  my  teachers  and  the  visiting  musicians, 
I  am  getting  better  and  better.  I  am  so 
impressed  by  their  devotion  to  music. 
Working  with  some  of  the  best  musicians, 
playing  clarinet  and  learning  music  drive 
me  to  work  harder  In  my  other  subjects. 

I  want  to  be  the  best  I  can  be. 


people  of  West  Africa  to  electric  performances  of  Haitian-American  composer  and 
violinist  Daniel  Bernard  Roumain,  accompanied  by  none  other  than  Keith  Lockhart 
at  the  piano.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  guests  was  BSO  piccolo  player 
and  UBS  Musician-In-Residence  Cynthia  Meyers,  whom  the  students  not  only  saw 
perform  several  times  on  their  school's  own  stage  with  her  wind  quintet,  but  who 
also  worked  side-by-side  with  them.  Cynthia  Meyers  was  also  one  of  the  critical 
links  between  the  Edison  and  Symphony  Hall.  When  UBS  made  it  possible  for  Edison 
students  to  come  to  Symphony  Hall  as  guests  at  a  BSO  rehearsal  last  fall,  they  were 
able  to  enjoy  a  post-rehearsal  talk  with  Ms.  Meyers;  they  saw  her  perform  on  the 
stage  itself  when  they  returned  for  the  BSO  Youth  Concerts  several  months  later. 

We  are  excited  about  the  coming  year  and  the  richness  of  music  and  learning  that 
the  BSO  Academy  School  Initiative  will  continue  to  bring  to  our  school  in  Brighton, 
through  UBS's  support.  Speaking  for  everyone  here  at  the  Edison,  we  thank  UBS  and 
the  BSO  for  providing  such  a  vital  opportunity  to  our  students.  Happy  Thanksgiving! 


Gordon  Wu,  8th  Grade,  age  13 


Whenever  I  start  to  feel  stressed  or 
frustrated,  I  practice  trumpet  or  piano. 
Playing  music  is  so  much  fun,  it  makes 
me  feel  calm,  relaxed  and  happy.  Blowing 
into  the  mouth  piece  is  super  hard,  but 
meeting  the  professional  musicians  who 
came  to  our  school  last  year  inspired  me 
to  work  hard.  I  want  to  learn  as  much 
music  as  I  can,  and  to  learn  different 
kinds  of  music. 


Photos:  Stu  Rosner 
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BSO  Academy  School  Initiative  Activities, 
Fall  2011 

At  the  Edison 

October  22 

UBS  Employee  volunteer  day 

October  24 

UBS  Musician-in-Residence 

Cynthia  Meyers  greeting  assembly 

November  4 

Cynthia  Meyers  with  BSO  Youth 
and  Family  Concerts  Conductor 

Thomas  Wilkins 

November  15 

Mark  Volpe,  BSO  Managing  Director, 
acts  as  Principal  for  the  Day 

At  Symphony 

Hall 

November  17 

100  Edison  5th  -  8th  graders  attend 
UBS  Thanksgiving  concert  rehearsal 
with  pre-  and  post-rehearsal  talk 

November  18 

200  local  educators,  90  from  Edison, 
attend  UBS  Thanksgiving  Concert 

UBS  Community  Engagement  Month 

This  October  UBS  continued  its  commitment  to  making  a  difference  through  Community 
Engagement  Month,  the  firm's  annual  month  of  service.  Since  the  program's  inception 
in  2007,  employee  volunteers  have  shown  a  significant  commitment  to  improving  our 
communities  through  volunteering  with  more  than  4,900  employees,  family  members 
and  friends  have  volunteered  for  education  organizations  that  work  to  enhance  the 
learning  environment  for  thousands  of  children. 

Building  on  the  BSO  Academy  School  Initiative  partnership  with  the  Edison  School, 
Boston-area  UBS  employees  volunteered  at  the  Edison  for  a  second  year.  On  Saturday, 
October  22,  approximately  50  employees  and  their  family  and  friends  spent  the  day  at 
the  Edison  organizing  books  in  the  library,  painting  murals  as  well  as  completing  other 
revitalization  projects  throughout  the  school. 
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Boston  area  UBS  employees  volunteer  at  the  Edison  with  Mary  Driscoll,  Principal,  Peter  Alberding,  UBS 
Managing  Director,  Stephen  Brown,  UBS  Managing  Director  New  England  Region  and  Dick  Lown, 

UBS  Managing  Director  Metro  Boston  Complex  during  the  firm's  Community  Engagement  Month. 


A  pastel  of  Mathilde  Wesendonck 
and  her  son  Guido,  December  1856 


Another  incentive  to  Wagner's  work  on  Tristan  was  his  move  to  a  cottage  on  the  estate  in 
Zurich  of  his  friends  Otto  and  Mathilde  Wesendonck.  Mathilde,  in  particular,  had  become 
an  ardent  Wagner  devotee  following  a  concert  performance  of  the  Tannhauser  Overture 
led  by  the  composer  in  1851.  Otto  was  a  successful  German  businessman  and  partner 
in  a  New  York  silk  company.  The  Wesendoncks  settled  in  Zurich  in  1851,  and  it  was  at 
Mathilde's  instigation  that  Wagner  and  his  wife  Minna  (whom  he  had  married  in  1836) 
were  later  provided  lodging  on  the  Wesendonck  estate  in  a  cottage  christened  "the 
Asyl"  (from  the  German  word  meaning  "asylum,  refuge"),  so-called  after  a  reference  in 
Mathilde's  letter  of  invitation  to  Minna.  Here  Wagner  and  Mathilde  were  drawn  inti¬ 
mately  together,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  intensity  of  their  relationship  is  to  be 
felt  in  the  music  Wagner  composed  during  that  time.  Wagner  separated  from  Minna  and 
left  the  Asyl  on  August  17, 1858,  traveling  to  Venice  and  taking  up  residence  during  the 
winter  of  1858-59  in  the  Palazzo  Giustiniani,  where  he  composed  the  second  act  of 
Tristan.  The  third  act  would  be  composed  in  the  Hotel  Schweizerhof  in  Lucerne,  to  which 
Wagner  relocated  in  March  1859.  Of  course,  by  the  time  Wagner  completed  Tristan,  he 
knew  that  his  plan  for  "a  thoroughly  practicable  work"  had  given  rise  to  something  rather 
different.  In  August  1860,  writing  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  he  noted  that  "I've  over¬ 
stepped  whatever  lies  within  the  power  of  execution"  Attempts  to  stage  the  work  at 
Karlsruhe  in  1861  and  in  Vienna  the  following  year  were  abandoned.  It  was  the  offer  of 
patronage  from  the  eighteen-year  old  King  Ludwig  II  that  turned  the  tide:  Ludwig  settled 
Wagner's  debts,  commissioned  Wagner  to  complete  the  Ring,  and  made  possible  the 
first  performance  of  Tristan,  on  June  10, 1865,  in  Munich. 

Tristan  und  Isolde  is  about  love:  love  repressed  and  unacknowledged,  then  helplessly 
and  haplessly  expressed,  and  fulfilled,  after  emotional  torment,  only  through  death.  The 
Prelude  is  the  musical  expression  of  that  unacknowledged  love,  and  the  opening  phrases 
recur  during  Wagner's  opera  when  the  love  between  Tristan  and  Isolde  comes  closest  to 
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surfacing:  when  it  is  unleashed  by  the  dramatic  device  of  the  love  potion,  and,  finally, 
when  Tristan  dies  in  Isolde's  arms.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  Tristan  und 
Isolde  represents  the  product  of  Wagner's  spiritual  and  emotional  union  with  Mathilde 
Wesendonck  through  the  channeling  of  his  creative  energies  into  music  unlike  any  that 
had  ever  been  heard  before.  Wagner's  use  of  dissonance  in  Tristan  was,  in  fact,  startlingly 
new;  the  emphasis  on  unresolved  dissonance  and  intense  chromaticism  was  perfectly 
suited  to  that  work's  depiction  of  heightened  longing,  and  the  work  has  come  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  turning  point  in  the  nineteenth  century's  treatment  of  tonality. 

When  Tristan  is  staged,  the  Prelude  dies  away,  leading  after  a  moment  of  silence  to  the 
unaccompanied  sailor's  song  that  opens  the  first  scene.  In  the  concert  hall,  however,  it  is 
frequently  followed  (either  with  or  without  soprano)  by  Isolde's  “Liebestod"  ("Love-death"), 
which  closes  the  opera.  If  the  Prelude  represents  earthbound  passion,  the  "Love-death" 
is  spiritual  transfiguration.  In  fact,  Wagner  himself  referred  to  what  we  call  the  Prelude 
and  Liebestod  as,  respectively,  Liebestod  and  "Verklarung"— "transfiguration."  Here,  Isolde 
literally  wills  herself  out  of  existence,  Tristan,  her  "death-devoted"  lover,  having  died  in 
her  arms  a  short  while  earlier.  Musically  the  Liebestod  recapitulates  and  completes  the 
second  act's  interrupted  "Liebesnacht"  ("night  of  love"),  wherein  Tristan  and  Isolde's  tryst 
was  abruptly  ended  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  Isolde's  husband  King  Marke.  As  in  the 
Prelude,  the  music  begins  softly  and  builds,  almost  in  a  single  breath,  to  a  thunderous 
climax.  And  even  without  the  vocal  line,  the  Liebestod  makes  its  point,  since,  by  the  end, 
music  and  text,  sound  and  sense,  are  one. 

Marc  Mandel 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  "TRISTAN"  PRELUDE  was  given  at  a  Thomas 
Symphony  Soiree  in  New  York's  Irving  Hall  on  February  10,  1866;  the  first  performance  in  America 
of  the  "finale"  was  also  given  at  a  Thomas  Symphony  Soiree,  on  January  8,  1872,  at  New  York's 
Chickering  Hall 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCE  of  the  "Tristan"  Prelude  was  given  by  Georg 
Henschel  on  February  17, 1883.  The  Prelude  and  Liebestod  pairing  was  introduced  to  Boston  Symphony 
audiences  on  January  10,  1885,  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  on  May  29,  1886,  also  led  the  orchestra's 
first  performance  of  the  Liebestod  with  soprano  (Lilli  Lehmann).  The  paired  Prelude  and  Liebestod 
(without  soprano)  have  also  been  conducted  at  BSO  concerts  by  Arthur  Nikisch,  Franz  Kneisel,  Emil 
Paur,  Richard  Strauss,  Max  Fiedler,  Henry  Hadley,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Eugene  Goossens,  Albert 
Stoessel,  Fritz  Reiner,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Victor  de  Sabata,  Charles  Munch,  Pierre  Monteux  (the 
most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  by  the  BSO,  on  August  1,  1959),  William  Steinberg,  Marek 
Janowski,  Bernard  Haitink,  and  James  Levine  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  2010).  The  orchestra's  most  recent  subscription  performances  of  the  Prelude  and  Liebestod 
with  soprano  were  led  by  Colin  Davis  in  March  1973,  with  Jessye  Norman.  The  BSO's  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  to  include  the  vocal  line  was  on  July  21,  1979,  under  Klaus  Tennstedt, 
also  with  Ms.  Norman. 
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Bela  Bartok 

Suite  from  " The  Miraculous  Mandarin 
Pantomime  in  one  act,  Opus  lg 


BELA  BARTOK  was  bom  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Transylvania  (then  part  of  Hungary  but  now  absorbed 
into  Romania)  on  March  25,  1881,  and  died  in  New  York  on  September  26,  1945.  He  began  sketch¬ 
ing  his  ballet  “The  Miraculous  Mandarin,”  based  on  a  play  by  Menyhert  (Melchior)  Lengyel,  in 
August  1917  and  composed  the  first  version  of  the  ballet  between  October  1918  and  May  1919, 
though  he  did  not  orchestrate  it  until  the  summer  of  1923.  He  revised  and  shortened  the  score 
from  April  to  November  1924  and  continued  to  tinker  with  the  ending  between  1926  and  1931.  In 
February  1927  he  completed  an  orchestral  suite  comprising  about  two-thirds  of  the  score.  The  first 
public  performance  of  any  of  this  music  came  on  Budapest  Radio  on  April  8,  1926,  when  Bartok 
and  Gyorgy  Kosa  performed  a  part  of  the  score  in  the  original  version  for  piano  four-hands.  The 
full  ballet  was  first  performed  on  November  27,  1926,  in  Cologne,  Germany,  with  Jeno  Szenkar 
conducting.  The  suite  was  premiered  in  Budapest  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  Orchestra,  Erno 
Dohnanyi  conducting,  on  October  15, 1928. 

THE  SCORE  OF  “THE  MIRACULOUS  MANDARIN”  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo  (doubling 
third  flute),  three  oboes  (third  doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bas¬ 
soons  and  contrabassoon  (doubling  fourth  bassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  timpani,  large  and  small  side  dram,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  xylophone, 
celesta,  harp,  piano,  organ,  and  strings.  (A  mixed  chorus,  offstage,  is  required  for  the  complete 
ballet  score,  but  not  for  the  suite.) 

^ N  The  Miraculous  Mandarin  was  the  third  and  last  of  Bartok's  major  compositions  for  the 
theater;  though  still  in  his  thirties  when  he  completed  the  draft  score,  with  almost  half 
his  life  yet  to  live,  he  never  again  attempted  to  write  for  the  stage.  Evidently  the  difficulties 
he  suffered  in  attaining  a  full  theatrical  performance  soured  him  forever  on  the  theater, 
whether  opera  or  ballet,  and  turned  him  decisively  toward  abstract  instrumental  compo¬ 
sition.  His  two  earlier  works  for  the  stag e— Bluebeard's  Castle,  a  one-act  opera  for  two 
characters,  and  The  Wooden  Prince,  a  ballet— both  showed  signs  of  genius,  though  not 
always  uniformly  throughout.  With  The  Miraculous  Mandarin  (and  the  Second  String 
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Quartet,  which  immediately  preceded  it),  we  find  the  composer  fully  matured  in  his 
musical  style.  He  had  absorbed  the  folk  elements  of  his  native  country  as  well  as  the 
latest  trends  in  avant-garde  music  from  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  his  powerful  musical 
intellect  fused  these  elements  into  a  personal  and  tremendously  expressive  style. 

Bartok  encountered  Menyhert  Lengyel's  scenario  for  The  Miraculous  Mandarin  when  it 
was  published  in  the  magazine  Nyugat  in  1917.  What  he  made  of  it  was  not  a  ballet,  in 
the  sense  of  a  work  composed  of  big  dance  numbers,  but  rather  a  pantomime,  a  story 
told  in  gesture  and  movement,  but  movement  that  might  be  called,  for  the  most  part, 
"prose"  rather  than  "poetry."  This  created  structural  problems  for  the  composer.  A  series 
of  full-scale  dance  numbers  in  a  ballet  would  require  a  corresponding  series  of  musical 
numbers,  each  with  its  own  character  and  musical  shape.  A  plot  that  slithers  on  from 
one  incident  to  another  is  more  problematic.  Bartok  saw  the  difficulty  and  so  adapted 
Lengyel's  scenario  to  give  himself  a  basis  for  a  musical  structure,  to  provide  some  kind 
of  symmetrical  design  to  the  story.  He  takes  two  scenes  of  violent  movement  and  links 
each  of  them  with  three  stages  of  action  to  be  carried  in  dance. 

The  tale  is  lurid  and  violent,  set  in  a  brothel  bedroom.  At  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  three  ruf¬ 
fians  enter  with  a  girl.  Finding  no  money  in  her  flat,  they  order  her  to  go  to  the  window 
and  attract  a  customer.  Three  times  she  lures  men  into  the  room;  the  first  two  have  no 
money,  and  the  ruffians  unceremoniously  throw  them  out.  But  finally  a  mysterious  and 
exotic  "mandarin"  enters,  a  man  whose  face  reveals  no  sign  of  emotion  except  for  his 
burning  eyes,  which  stare  ceaselessly  at  the  girl.  She  begins  dancing  for  him,  gradually 
dancing  more  and  more  sensuously.  She  falls  into  his  lap  and  he  embraces  her,  trembling 
with  passion.  Now  frightened,  she  tries  to  elude  him,  and  he  pursues  her.  Just  as  the 
Mandarin  reaches  the  girl,  the  ruffians  attack  him  and  take  his  jewels  and  money.  Then 
they  decide  to  kill  him.  Three  times  they  attack  him  in  different  ways.  They  smother  him, 
but  he  will  not  die,  and  continues  staring  at  the  girl.  They  stab  him;  he  does  not  fall  or 
bleed.  They  hang  him  from  the  chandelier;  it  comes  crashing  down,  and  his  body  begins 
to  glow  with  a  greenish  light.  Finally  the  girl  feels  some  pity  for  this  strange  man.  She 
embraces  him,  and  her  act  of  compassion  releases  him  from  the  longing  that  has  driven 
him.  His  wounds  begin  to  bleed,  and  he  finally  dies. 

Even  in  the  form  of  the  concert  suite,  Bartok's  music  so  clearly  reflects  the  scenario  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  follow  the  intended  course  of  events.  In  fact,  except  for  a  few  very 
small  cuts,  the  suite  is  essentially  two-thirds  of  the  entire  score,  up  to  the  moment  when 
the  ruffians  leap  out  and  seize  the  Mandarin.  The  last  few  measures  are  a  concert  ending 
that  Bartok  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  prologue  suggests  the  noisy  bustle  of  a  busy  street,  heard  through  the  window  of  the 
dingy  room.  The  bustle  dies  down,  and  the  three  ruffians  are  introduced  by  a  jerky  chro¬ 
matic  figure  in  the  violas.  The  music  associated  with  the  girl's  standing  at  the  window 
and  luring  the  passing  men  to  enter  is,  each  time,  presented  by  the  solo  clarinet.  The  first 
man,  an  elderly  rake,  is  parodied  in  trombone  glissandi.  The  second  is  a  shy,  handsome 
youth,  represented  by  the  oboe.  The  dance  turns  passionate  briefly  before  the  thugs 
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From  a  1946  production 
of  "The  Miraculous 
Mandarin,"  showing  the 
Mandarin  (at  left)  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  chandelier 
following  the  ruffians' 
last  attempt  to  kill  him 


enter  again  and  drive  the  hapless  fellow  into  the  street. 


The  arrival  of  the  third  victim,  the  Mandarin,  is  marked  by  the  simplest  musical  moment 
in  the  score,  the  blaring  brass  instruments  snarling  out  a  single  minor  third,  B-D.  Wood¬ 
winds  and  strings  utter  wild  trills.  After  the  briefest  of  pauses,  the  girl  begins  a  hesitant 
dance  before  this  strangely  unresponsive  newcomer.  From  this  point  the  music  builds 
in  tension  to  almost  unbearable  levels,  with  a  halting  waltz  that  grows  more  and  more 
abandoned  until  she  throws  herself  into  the  Mandarin's  lap.  Bartok  introduces  an  exotic 
theme  on  the  trombone  to  suggest  the  Mandarin's  reaction.  A  pounding  ostinato  turns 
into  a  tense  fugue  on  a  subject  of  oriental  tinge. 

This  is  roughly  the  point  where  the  orchestral  suite  ends,  bringing  us  to  the  moment 
when  the  ruffians  leap  out  and  seize  the  Mandarin.  The  composer  no  doubt  chose  this 
point  to  end  the  suite  because  it  provided  a  symmetrical  pattern  in  which  the  score's 
wildest  orchestral  music  frames  the  three  attempts  at  luring  victims.  Once  the  fugue  has 
built  to  its  grand  climax,  the  opening  woodwind  chords  return,  bringing  the  suite  to  its 
shattering  conclusion. 

Steven  Ledbetter 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979  to  1998 
and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout  the  country. 


THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCES  of  the  "Miraculous  Mandarin"  Suite  were 
conducted  by  Richard  Burgin  in  January  1950.  Burgin  also  led  the  next  series  of  BSO  performances, 
in  November  1960,  since  which  time  the  BSO  has  played  it  under  Jorge  Mester,  Seiji  Ozawa  (on  a 
number  of  occasions,  in  Boston,  at  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  between  1971  and  1998,  including  the 
most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  1976),  Adam  Fischer,  Ingo  Metzmacher,  Shi-Yeon  Sung,  and 
David  Robertson  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  October/November  2010).  Ozawa 
also  led  BSO  performances  of  the  complete  score:  in  1979  at  Tanglewood  and  on  tour  in  Salzburg, 
and  in  February  1994  in  Boston,  as  well  as  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  performance  on 
August  1,  1999,  as  part  of  that  summer's  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert. 
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To  Read  and  Hear  More... 


A  comprehensive  modern  Berlioz  biography  in  two  volumes— Berlioz,  Volume  I:  The  Making 
of  an  Artist,  1803-1832  and  Berlioz,  Volume  II:  Servitude  and  Greatness,  1832-1869— by  Berlioz 
authority  David  Cairns  appeared  in  1999  (University  of  California  paperback).  Other  use¬ 
ful  biographies  include  D.  Kern  Holoman's  Berlioz,  subtitled  "A  musical  biography  of  the 
creative  genius  of  the  Romantic  era"  (Harvard  University  Press);  Hugh  Macdonald's 
Berlioz,  in  the  "Master  Musicians"  series  (Oxford  paperback),  and  Peter  Bloom's  The  life 
of  Berlioz,  in  the  series  "Musical  lives"  (Cambridge  University  paperback).  Bloom  was 
also  editor  of  The  Cambridge  Companion  to  Berlioz  (Cambridge  University  paperback)  and 
Berlioz:  Past,  Present,  Future  (Eastman  Studies  in  Music/University  of  Rochester  Press) 
and  has  most  recently  produced  Berlioz:  Scenes  from  the  Life  and  Work  (also  Eastman 
Studies  in  Music).  Macdonald's  Berlioz  article  from  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians  (1980)  was  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Early  Romantic  Masters  2  (Norton 
paperback,  also  including  the  1980  Grove  articles  on  Weber  and  Mendelssohn);  that 
article  was  retained,  with  revisions  to  the  discussion  of  Berlioz's  musical  style,  in  the 
2001  edition  of  Grove.  Macdonald  has  also  served  as  editor  for  Selected  Letters  of  Berlioz, 
an  engrossing  volume  of  the  composer's  letters  as  translated  by  Roger  Nichols  (Norton). 
Julian  Rushton's  The  Music  of  Berlioz  (2001)  provides  detailed  consideration  of  the  com¬ 
poser's  musical  style  and  works  (Oxford  paperback).  Brian  Primmer's  The  Berlioz  Style 
offers  another  good  discussion  of  the  music  (originally  Oxford).  The  best  English  translation 
of  Berlioz's  Memoirs  is  David  Cairns's  (Everyman's  Library);  the  much  older  translation  by 
Ernest  Newman  also  remains  available  (Dover  paperback).  Jacques  Barzun's  two-volume 
Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century,  first  published  in  1950,  is  a  distinguished  older  study 
(Columbia  University  Press).  Barzun's  own  single-volume  abridgment,  Berlioz  and  his 
Century,  remains  available  as  a  University  of  Chicago  paperback.  Of  specific  interest  is  the 
chapter  "Berlioz:  Liberation  from  the  Central  European  Tradition"  in  The  Romantic  Generation 
by  pianist/scholar  Charles  Rosen.  Rosen's  close  analysis  of  the  Love  Scene  from  Romeo 
et  Juliette  figures  prominently  in  his  discussion  of  what  makes  so  much  of  Berlioz's  music 
simultaneously  traditional,  novel,  and  ingenious  (Harvard  University  paperback). 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recorded  the  Roman  Carnival  Overture  in  1958  with 
Charles  Munch  conducting  (RCA).  Other  recordings  include  Colin  Davis's,  first  with  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips),  later  with  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle  (RCA); 
Charles  Dutoit's  with  the  Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra  (Decca),  James  Levine's  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon),  Bertrand  De  Billy's  with  the  Vienna 
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Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  (Oehms),  and  Thomas  Dausgaard's  with  the  Danish  National 
Orchestra  (Chandos).  Historic  monaural  recordings  include  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  with 
the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (Sony)  and  Arturo  Toscanini's  with  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra  (RCA). 

The  important  modern  biography  of  Mozart  is  Maynard  Solomon's  Mozart:  A  Life  (Harper- 
Perennial  paperback).  Peter  Gay's  Mozart  is  a  concise,  straightforward  introduction  to 
the  composer's  life,  reputation,  and  artistry  (Penguin  paperback).  The  Cambridge  Mozart 
Encyclopedia,  edited  by  Cliff  Eisen  and  Simon  Keefe,  is  an  important  recent  source  of 
information  (Cambridge  University  paperback).  For  deeper  delving,  there  are  also  Stanley 
Sadie's  Mozart:  The  Early  Years,  1756-1781  (Oxford);  Volkmar  Braunbehrens's  Mozart  in 
Vienna,  1781-1791,  which  provides  a  full  picture  of  the  composer's  final  decade  (Harper- 
Perennial  paperback);  Julian  Rushton's  Mozart:  His  Life  and  Work,  in  the  "Master  Musicians" 
series  (Oxford);  Robert  Gutman's  Mozart:  A  Cultural  Biography  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich/ 
Harvest  paperback),  and  Mozart's  Women:  His  Family,  his  Friends,  his  Music,  by  the  conduc¬ 
tor  Jane  Glover  (HarperCollins).  Stanley  Sadie's  Mozart  article  from  The  New  Grove 
Dictionary  (1980)  was  published  separately  as  The  New  Grove  Mozart  (Norton  paper¬ 
back).  The  revised  entry  in  the  2001  Grove  is  by  Sadie  and  Cliff  Eisen;  this  has  been 
published  separately  as  a  new  New  Grove  Mozart  (Oxford  paperback).  "Musical  lives,"  a 
series  of  readable,  compact  composer  biographies  from  Cambridge  University  Press, 
includes  John  Rosselli's  The  life  of  Mozart  (Cambridge  paperback).  Peter  Clive's  Mozart 
and  his  Circle:  A  Biographical  Dictionary  is  a  handy  reference  work  with  entries  about  virtu¬ 
ally  anyone  you  can  think  of  who  figured  in  Mozart's  life  (Yale  University  Press). 

Though  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  The  Compleat  Mozart:  A  Guide  to  the  Musical 
Works  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  edited  by  Neal  Zaslaw  and  William  Cowdery,  remains 
a  valuable  source  of  information  (Norton).  The  Mozart  Compendium:  A  Guide  to  Mozart's 
Life  and  Music,  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon,  includes  an  entry  by  Robert  Levin  on  the 
concertos  (Schirmer).  A  Guide  to  the  Concerto,  edited  by  Robert  Layton,  includes  a  chap¬ 
ter  by  Denis  Matthews  on  "Mozart  and  the  Concerto"  (Oxford  paperback).  Also  useful  is 
Philip  Radcliffe's  Mozart  Piano  Concertos  in  the  series  of  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of 
Washington  paperback).  Alfred  Einstein's  Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  a  classic  older 
study  (Oxford  paperback).  Other  older  books  that  remain  worth  knowing  are  Cuthbert 
Girdlestone's  Mozart  and  his  Piano  Concertos  (Dover  paperback)  and  Arthur  Hutchings's 
A  Companion  to  Mozart's  Piano  Concertos  (Oxford  paperback).  Michael  Steinberg's  pro¬ 
gram  note  on  Mozart's  C  major  piano  concerto,  K.503,  is  in  his  compilation  volume  The 
Concerto-A  Listener's  Guide  (Oxford  paperback). 

Richard  Goode  has  recorded  Mozart's  C  major  piano  concerto,  K.503,  with  the  Orpheus 
Chamber  Orchestra  (Nonesuch).  Other  options  include— listed  alphabetically  by  soloist— 
Geza  Anda's  with  the  Camerata  Academica  of  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum  (Deutsche 
Grammophon),  Daniel  Barenboim's  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  (EMI),  Alfred 
Brendel's  with  Sir  Charles  Mackerras  and  the  Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra  (Philips), 
Leon  Fleisher's  with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Sony),  Jeno  Jando's  with 
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Matyas  Antal  and  the  Concentus  Hungaricus  (Naxos),  Murray  Perahia's  with  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra  (Sony),  and  Mitsuko  Uchida's  with  Jeffrey  Tate  and  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra  (Philips). 

The  most  useful  books  on  Wagner  remain  generally  available,  either  new  or  used,  even 
as  they  go  in  and  out  of  print.  Ernest  Newman's  The  Wagner  Operas  offers  detailed  histor¬ 
ical  and  musical  analysis  of  Wagner's  operas  from  The  Flying  Dutchman  through  Parsifal 
(Princeton  University  paperback).  Newman's  equally  indispensable  Life  of  Richard  Wagner 
has  been  reprinted  in  paperback  (Cambridge  University  Press;  four  volumes).  Wagner's 
autobiography,  My  Life,  was  for  a  while  available  in  a  modern  English  translation  by  Mary 
Whittall  (also  Cambridge  paperback).  Good  modern  biographies  include  Robert  W. 
Gutman's  Richard  Wagner:  The  Man,  his  Mind,  and  his  Music  (Harvest  paperback)  and 
Curt  von  Westernhagen's  Wagner:  A  Biography,  translated  by  Mary  Whittall  (another 
Cambridge  paperback).  Several  intriguing,  shorter  books  may  be  more  readily  digestible 
for  many  readers:  Thomas  May's  Decoding  Wagner:  An  Invitation  to  his  World  of  Music 
Drama  (Amadeus  paperback,  2004,  including  two  CDs  of  excerpts  from  the  operas, 
beginning  with  The  Flying  Dutchman );  Michael  Tanner's  Wagner  (Princeton  University 
Press,  1996),  and  Bryan  Magee's  Aspects  of  Wagner  (Oxford  paperback,  second  edition, 
1988).  The  Wagner  article  by  Barry  Millington  from  the  2001  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians  has  been  published  separately  as  The  New  Grove  Wagner  (Oxford  paper¬ 
back),  superseding  the  previous  New  Grove  Wagner  derived  from,  but  also  expanding 
upon,  the  Wagner  entry  in  the  1980  edition  of  Grove  (Norton  paperback).  Millington  is 
also  the  editor  of  The  Wagner  Compendium:  A  Guide  to  Wagner's  Life  and  Music  (Schirmer). 
Richard  Wagner  and  his  World,  a  wide-ranging  collection  of  critical  essays  and  other 
materials  edited  by  Thomas  S.  Grey,  in  the  Bard  Music  Festival  series,  is  a  noteworthy 
recent  addition  to  the  Wagner  bibliography  (Princeton  University  paperback,  2009). 
Wagner:  A  Documentary  Study,  compiled  and  edited  by  Herbert  Barth,  Dietrich  Mack,  and 
Egon  Voss,  is  an  absorbing  and  fascinating  collection  of  pictures,  facsimiles,  and  prose, 
the  latter  drawn  from  the  writings  and  correspondence  of  Wagner  and  his  contempo¬ 
raries  (Oxford  University  Press;  out  of  print,  but  well  worth  seeking). 

Recordings  of  the  Prelude  and  Liebestod  from  Tristan  und  Isolde  include  Daniel  Barenboim's 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  (Teldec),  Herbert  von  Karajan's  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
(EMI),  James  Levine's  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra  (Deutsche  Grammophon), 
George  Szell's  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (CBS),  Wilhelm  Furtwangler's  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon),  and  Arturo  Toscanini’s  with  the  NBC  Symphony 
(RCA).  For  a  complete  Tristan  und  Isolde  on  CD,  there  are  of  course  many  recordings  with 
famed  conductors  and  singers,  but  I  always  think  first  of  two  that  have  more  than  with¬ 
stood  the  test  of  time:  the  live  1966  Bayreuth  Festival  recording  led  by  Karl  Bohm  with 
Birgit  Nilsson  and  Wolfgang  Windgassen  in  the  lead  roles  (Deutsche  Grammophon)  and 
conductor  Wilhelm  Furtwangler's  1952  studio  account  with  Kirsten  Flagstad,  Ludwig 
Suthaus,  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (EMI).  Good  DVD  options  include  a  1999 
Metropolitan  Opera  production  of  the  complete  opera  led  by  James  Levine  with  Jane 
Eaglen  and  Ben  Heppner  in  the  title  roles  (Deutsche  Grammophon)  and  Jean-Pierre 
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Ponnelle's  1983  Bayreuth  production  conducted  by  Daniel  Barenboim  with  Johanna 
Meier  as  Isolde  and  Rene  Kollo  as  Tristan  (Deutsche  Grammophon.) 

Paul  Griffiths's  Bartok  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Dent  paperback)  is  a  useful  sup¬ 
plement  to  Halsey  Stevens's  The  Life  and  Music  of  Bela  Bartok,  which  has  long  been  the 
standard  biography  of  the  composer  (Oxford  paperback).  The  Bartok  article  by  Vera 
Lampert  and  Laszlo  Somfai  from  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 
(1980)  was  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Modern  Masters:  Bartok,  Stravinsky,  Hindemith 
(Norton  paperback).  The  article  in  the  revised  Grove  (2001)  is  by  Malcolm  Gillies.  Bela 
Bartok  by  Kenneth  Chalmers  is  a  volume  in  the  very  useful,  copiously  illustrated  series 
"20th-Century  Composers"  (Phaidon  paperback).  Also  useful  is  John  McCabe's  Bartok 
Orchestral  Music  in  the  series  of  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback). 
Two  relatively  recent  books  offer  wide-ranging  consideration  of  Bartok's  life,  music,  criti¬ 
cal  reception,  and  milieu:  Bartok  and  his  World,  edited  by  Peter  Laki  (Princeton  University 
Press),  and  The  Bartok  Companion,  edited  by  Malcolm  Gillies  (Amadeus  paperback). 
Agatha  Fassett's  personal  account  of  the  composer's  last  years  has  been  reprinted  as 
The  Naked  Face  of  Genius:  Bela  Bartok's  American  Years  (Dover  paperback).  Bela  Bartok: 

His  Life  in  Pictures  and  Documents  by  Ferenc  Bonis  is  a  fascinating  compendium  well  worth 
seeking  from  secondhand  book  dealers  (Corvino). 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recorded  the  complete  Miraculous 
Mandarin  in  1994  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  (Philips,  paired  with  Bartok's 
Concerto  for  Orchestra  with  the  composer's  original  ending).  Prior  to  that,  Ozawa  had 
recorded  the  suite  with  the  BSO  in  1975  (Deutsche  Grammophon).  Other  complete 
recordings  include  Ivan  Fischer's  with  the  Budapest  Festival  Orchestra  and  Hungarian 
Radio  Chorus  (Philips),  Antal  Dorati's  with  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus 
(Mercury  Living  Presence),  and  Pierre  Boulez's  with  either  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
and  Schola  Cantorum  of  New  York  (Sony  Classical)  or  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  (Deutsche  Grammophon).  For  the  suite,  Georg  Solti's  recording 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  is  recommended  (London). 

Marc  Mandel 
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— ■  Guest  Artists 


Ludovic  Morlot 

The  French  musician  Ludovic  Morlot  is  quickly  establishing  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading 
conductors  of  his  generation.  Following  his  two  weeks  of  programs  this  month  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  he  will  lead  the  orchestra  in  a  west  coast  tour  in  December,  to 
include  concerts  in  San  Francisco,  Santa  Barbara,  Palm  Desert,  and  Los  Angeles.  Now  in  his 
first  season  as  music  director  of  the  Seattle  Symphony,  Mr.  Morlot  will  conduct  that  orchestra 
in  more  than  a  dozen  different  programs,  including  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony,  Stravinsky's 
The  Rite  of  Spring,  Rachmaninoff's  Symphonic  Dances,  a  gala  concert  with  Renee  Fleming,  and 
Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust.  In  January  2012,  Mr.  Morlot  also  assumes  the  position  of 
chief  conductor  of  La  Monnaie  in  Brussels.  During  his  first  full  season  there,  his  programs  will 
include  Alfred  Bruneau's  Requiem  as  well  as  his  first  performances  of  Debussy's  Pelleas  et 
Melisande.  During  2010-11  he  conducted  Poulenc's  Les  Mamelles  de  Tiresias  at  Opera  National 
de  Lyon  and  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris.  He  has  also  recently  collaborated  with  many  distin¬ 
guished  singers,  including  Barbara  Hannigan,  Dawn  Upshaw,  Jessye  Norman,  and  Thomas 
Hampson.  Mr.  Morlot  maintains  regular  relationships  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  has  recently  led  the  major  orchestras  of  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  and  Pittsburgh.  In  Europe,  his  debuts  during  2011-12  include  the  Orchestre  National 
de  France,  Dresdener  Philharmonie,  Rundfunk-Sinfonieorchester  Berlin,  and  BBC  Scottish 
Symphony  Orchestra.  These  engagements  follow  recent  successful  debuts  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  and  Anne  Sophie-Mutter  at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall  and  on  tour  in  Germany,  and 
with  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  and  Czech  Philharmonic  orchestras.  Other  noteworthy  recent 
appearances  have  included  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  Zurich  Tonhalle,  Budapest  Festival, 
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Royal  Stockholm  Philharmonic,  and  Tokyo  Philharmonic  orchestras.  He  also  maintains  regular 
relationships  with  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic  and  Ensemble  Intercontemporain,  and  has 
maintained  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  2001, 
when  he  was  the  Seiji  Ozawa  Conducting  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  was 
assistant  conductor  of  the  BSO  under  James  Levine  from  2004  to  2007  and  has  led  the  BSO 
both  in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood,  most  recently  prior  to  this  season  in  October  2009  at 
Symphony  Hall  and  August  2010  at  Tanglewood.  From  2002  to  2004  he  served  as  conductor- 
in-residence  with  the  Orchestre  National  de  Lyon  under  David  Robertson.  Trained  as  a  violinist, 
Ludovic  Morlot  studied  conducting  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London  and  then  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  as  recipient  of  the  Norman  del  Mar  Conducting  Fellowship.  He  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  2007  in  recognition  of  his  significant 
contribution  to  music. 


Richard  Goode 

Richard  Goode  is  acclaimed  for  his  performances  with  major  orchestras  and  in  recital  world¬ 
wide,  as  well  as  on  his  many  acclaimed  recordings.  In  the  2011-12  season,  his  national  and 
international  tours  include  performances  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra,  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  under  Gustavo  Dudamel,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston  and  on  a  west  coast  tour,  as  well  as  recitals  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Berkeley,  Kansas  City,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  and  universities  around  the  country.  In  Europe  he 
appears  in  Birmingham,  Budapest,  Genoa,  Madrid,  and  Paris  and  on  tour  through  the  UK, 
including  performances  at  London's  Royal  Festival  Hall  and  Wigmore  Hall.  As  a  recent  South 
Bank  Centre  artist-in-residence,  Mr.  Goode  curated  a  multi-event  residency  there.  His  eight- 
event  Carnegie  Hall  "Perspectives"  included  master  classes  at  the  Juilliard,  Manhattan,  and 
Mannes  schools  and  two  illustrated  talks  on  his  "Perspectives"  repertoire  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  Among  his  many  prizes  are  the  Young  Concert  Artists  Award,  first  prize  in 
the  Clara  Haskil  Competition,  the  Avery  Fisher  Prize,  and  the  first-ever  Jean  Gimbel  Lane  Prize 
in  Piano  Performance,  which  led  to  a  two-season  residency  at  Northwestern  University.  In 
May  2010  he  was  awarded  an  Honorary  Fellowship  from  London's  Guildhall  School  of  Music 
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and  Drama.  A  native  of  New  York,  Richard  Goode  studied  with  Elvira  Szigeti  and  Claude  Frank, 
with  Nadia  Reisenberg  at  the  Mannes  College  of  Music,  and  with  Rudolf  Serkin  at  the  Curtis 
Institute.  His  remarkable  interpretations  of  Beethoven  came  to  national  attention  when  he 
played  all  five  concertos  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony  under  David  Zinman,  and  when  he  per¬ 
formed  the  complete  cycle  of  sonatas  at  New  York's  92nd  Street  Y  and  Kansas  City's  Folly 
Theater.  His  2009  Nonesuch  recording  of  the  five  Beethoven  concertos  with  Ivan  Fischer  and 
the  Budapest  Festival  Orchestra  was  nominated  for  a  Gramophone  magazine  "Concerto  of  the 
Year"  award,  joining  his  historic  recording  of  the  complete  Beethoven  sonatas.  An  exclusive 
Nonesuch  artist,  he  has  made  more  than  two  dozen  recordings,  including  Mozart  solo  works, 
the  partitas  of  J.S.  Bach,  solo  and  chamber  works  of  Brahms,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Busoni,  and  Perle,  and,  with  soprano  Dawn  Upshaw,  Goethe-Lieder  of  Schubert,  Schumann, 
and  Wolf.  His  recordings  of  Mozart  concertos  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra  were 
widely  acclaimed,  and  his  recording  of  the  Brahms  clarinet  sonatas  with  Richard  Stoltzman 
won  a  Grammy.  Richard  Goode  has  appeared  with  many  of  the  world's  greatest  orchestras, 
including  the  Boston  Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Toronto  Symphony,  and  Saint  Louis  Symphony.  He  has 
also  appeared  with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  made  his  Musikverein  debut  with  the  Vienna 
Symphony,  and  has  been  heard  throughout  Germany  in  sold-out  concerts  with  the  Academy 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  under  Sir  Neville  Marriner.  He  and  Mitsuko  Uchida  serve  as  co- 
artistic  directors  of  the  Marlboro  Music  School  and  Festival  in  Marlboro,  Vermont.  He  is  married 
to  the  violinist  Marcia  Weinfeld;  and  when  the  Goodes  are  not  on  tour,  they  and  their  collec¬ 
tion  of  some  5,000  volumes  live  in  New  York  City.  Since  his  first  BSO  appearance  as  concerto 
soloist  in  July  1991,  Richard  Goode  has  appeared  many  times  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  most  recently  for  subscription  performances 
of  Mozart's  B-flat  piano  concerto,  K.456,  in  March  2009  and  a  Tanglewood  performance  of 
Mozart's  E-flat  piano  concerto,  K.449,  in  August  2010. 
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ON  DISPLAY  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

This  season’s  BSO  Archives  exhibit,  located  throughout  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony 
levels  of  the  building,  displays  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Archives’  holdings,  which 
documents  countless  facets  of  the  orchestra’s  history — music  directors,  players  and 
instrument  sections,  and  composers,  as  well  as  the  world-famous  acoustics,  architec¬ 
tural  features,  and  multi-faceted  history  of  Symphony  Hall. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  EXHIBIT  INCLUDE,  ON  THE  ORCHESTRA  LEVEL  OF 
SYMPHONY  HALL: 

•  display  cases  in  the  Hatch  Corridor  spotlighting  two  works  commissioned  by  the 
BSO  in  conjunction  with  its  50th  anniversary  during  the  1930-31  season,  Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony  of  Psalms”  and  Prokofiev’s  Symphony  No.  4 

•  display  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  focusing  on  BSO  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  the  formation  of  the  BSO’s  first  Board  of  Trustees  in  1918 

•  also  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  architec¬ 
tural  details  of  the  clerestory  windows  in  Symphony  Hall  that  were  refurbished  and 
reopened  in  2009 

EXHIBITS  ON  THE  FIRST-BALCONY  LEVEL  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL  INCLUDE: 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  trombone 
section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  flute  section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  search  for  a  new  music  director  in  1918,  leading  to 
the  appointment  of  the  BSO’s  first  French  conductor,  Henri  Rabaud 

•  a  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  history  of  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  focusing  particularly  on  dance  performances,  musical  recitals,  and  travelogues 


TOP  OF  PAGE,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

Roy  Harris  with  members  of  the  BSO's  trombone  section  in  February  1943,  when  the  BSO  premiered 
his  Symphony  No.  5  (photograph  by  Elizabeth  Timberman) 

Record  cover  for  the  BSO's  1950  RCA  Victor  commercial  recording  of  Prokofiev's  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 
featuring  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  narrator 

Publicity  photo  for  a  Symphony  Hall  appearance  by  Russian  ballerina  Anna  Pavlova,  c.1920-21 
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Administration 


Mark  Volpe,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Director,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Edward  H.  Linde  Tangiewood  Music  Center  Director,  endowed  by 

Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noltemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development— Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ARTISTIC 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  •  Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  • 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  •  Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •  Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/PRODUCTION 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

H.R.  Costa,  Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant 
Stage  Manager  •  Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •  Leah  Monder,  Production 
Manager  ■  John  Morin,  Stage  Technician  ■  Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus 
Manager 

BOSTON  POPS 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  ■  Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 
Planning  •  Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services/Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  •  Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  •  Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  ■  Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •  Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •  Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  •  David  Kelts,  Staff 
Accountant  •  Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  •  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •  Nia  Patterson, 
Accounts  Payable  Assistant  •  Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  •  Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  • 
Teresa  Wang,  Staff  Accountant  •  Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  •  Susan  Grosel,  Director  of  Annual  Funds  •  Nina  Jung,  Director 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •  Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government 
Relations  •  John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  •  Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of 
Development  Communications  •  Mary  E.  Thomson,  Director  of  Corporate  Initiatives  • 

Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  •  Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 
Giving  •  Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  •  Amanda  Bedford,  Data  Project  Coordinator  • 

Duke  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Ffostess  •  Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  • 

Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  •  Diane  Cataudella,  Associate  Director  of  Donor  Relations  • 

Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •  Emily  Diaz,  Donor  Information  and  Data 
Coordinator  •  Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  •  David  Grant,  Assistant  Director 
of  Development  Information  Systems  •  Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  James  Jackson,  Assistant 
Director  of  Telephone  Outreach  •  Jennifer  Johnston,  Graphic  Designer  •  Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of 
Direct  Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  •  Dominic  Margaglione,  Donor  Ticketing  Associate  • 

Anne  McGuire,  Donor  Acknowledgment  Writer  and  Coordinator  ■  Jill  Ng,  Senior  Major  and  Planned 
Giving  Officer  •  Suzanne  Page,  Associate  Director  for  Board  Relations  •  Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development 
Events  and  Volunteer  Services  Coordinator  ■  Emily  Reeves,  Assistant  Manager  of  Planned  Giving  • 
Amanda  Roosevelt,  Executive  Assistant  •  Laura  Sancken,  Assistant  Manager  of  Development  Events  and 
Volunteer  Services  •  Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Major  Gifts  and  Campaign  Advisor  •  Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of 
Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Yong-Hee  Silver,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  Erin  Simmons,  Majo 
Gifts  Coordinator  •  Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator,  Friends  Program  •  Thayer  Surette, 
Corporate  Giving  Coordinator  •  Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Research 

EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •  Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 
Community  Programs  •  Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  • 

Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 

FACILITIES 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

symphony  hall  operations  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  •  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 

Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  •  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  •  Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

maintenance  services  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  •  Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  •  Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  •  Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  •  Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  •  Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter  • 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician  environmental  services  Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  • 

Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian  •  Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 

Custodian  •  Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  •  Errol  Smart,  Custodian  •  Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 
Custodian 

tanglewood  operations  Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood  Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T.  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  •  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Fallyn  Girard,  Tanglewood 
Facilities  Coordinator  •  Robert  Casey,  Painter  •  Stephen  Curley,  Crew  •  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic  • 
Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  •  Bruce  Huber,  Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager  •  Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter  • 

Kathleen  Sambuco,  Associate  Director  of  Human  Resources 
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INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cordero,  Manager  of  User  Support  •  Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  •  Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •  Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •  David  Tucker,  Infrastructure  Systems 
Manager  •  Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support  Specialist  •  Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  •  Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 

PUBLICATIONS 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Editorial  •  Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Production  and  Advertising 

SALES,  SUBSCRIPTION,  AND  MARKETING 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  •  Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •  Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •  Roberta  Kennedy, 

Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  •  Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •  Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  •  Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  •  Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •  Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •  Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  •  Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  of  E-Commerce  and  New  Media  • 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  SymphonyCharge  •  Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator/Subscriptions  Associate  •  Susan  Coombs,  SymphonyCharge  Coordinator  •  Jonathan  Doyle, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  • 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •  Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office  and 
Social  Media  Manager  •  Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate  Subscriptions  Manager  •  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales 
Manager  •  Richard  Mahoney,  Director,  Boston  Business  Partners  •  Christina  Malanga,  Subscriptions 
Associate  •  Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •  Maria  McNeil,  SymphonyCharge 
Representative  •  Jeffrey  Meyer,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce 
Marketing  Analyst  •  Allegra  Murray,  Assistant  Manager,  Corporate  Partnerships  ■  Doreen  Reis, 
Advertising  Manager  •  Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  •  Robert  Sistare,  Subscriptions 
Representative  •  Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  •  Himanshu  Vakil,  Web  Application  Lead  •  Amanda  Warren, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Senior  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsor  Relations 
box  office  David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  •  Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 
box  office  representatives  Danielle  Bouchard  •  Mary  J.  Broussard  •  Arthur  Ryan 
event  services  Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •  Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue  Rentals 
and  Events  Administration  •  Luciano  Silva,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Peter  Grimm,  Tanglewood  Special  Projects  Manager  •  Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  • 

Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest  Artists  •  Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director  for 
Student  Affairs  •  Gary  Wallen,  Manager  of  Production  and  Scheduling 
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Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Chair,  Aaron  J.  Nurick 

Chair-Elect  and  Vice-Chair,  Boston  Charles  W.  Jack 
Vice-Chair,  Tanglewood  Howard  Arkans 
Secretary  Audley  H.  Fuller 

Co-chairs,  Boston 

Mary  C.  Gregorio  •  Ellen  W.  Mayo  •  Natalie  Slater 
Co-Chairs,  Tanglewood 

Roberta  Cohn  •  Augusta  Leibowitz  •  Alexandra  Warshaw 
Liaisons,  Tanglewood 

Ushers,  Judy  Slotnick  •  Glass  Houses,  Ken  Singer 

BOSTON  PROJECT  LEADS  AND  LIAISONS  2011-12 

Cafe  Flowers,  Stephanie  Henry  and  Kevin  Montague  •  Chamber  Music  Series,  Joan  Carlton  and 
Adele  Sheinfield  •  Computer  and  Office  Support,  Helen  Adelman  and  Gerald  Dreher  •  Flower 
Decorating,  Linda  Clarke  •  Membership  Table/Hall  Greeters,  El le  Driska  •  Instrument  Playground, 
Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  •  Mailings,  Mandy  Loutrel  •  Newsletter,  Judith  Duffy  •  Recruitment/ 
Retention/Reward,  Gerald  Dreher  •  Symphony  Shop,  Karen  Brown  •  Tour  Guides,  Richard  Dixon 


Symphony  Shopping 


Visit  the  Symphony  Shop 
in  the  Cohen  Wing 
at  the  West  Entrance 
on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Open  Thursday  and  Saturday,  3-6pm, 
and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances 
through  intermission. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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Coming  Concerts 


PRE-CONCERT  talks:  The  BSO  offers  free  half-hour  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  prior  to  all  of  the 
orchestra's  Open  Rehearsals  and  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts.  Free  to  all  ticket  holders, 
the  talks  begin  at  9:30  am  before  the  Thursday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  at  6:30  p.m.  before  the 
Wednesday-night  Open  Rehearsals,  and  12:15  p.m.  before  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts. 


Friday  'A'  November  25, 1:30-3:50 

Saturday  A  November  26,  8-10:20 

Tuesday  'B'  November  29,  8-10:20 

ludovic  MORLOT,  conductor 

harbison  Symphony  No.  4 

ravel  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  Suite  No.  2 

mahler  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 


Thursday,  December  1, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  ‘D’  December  1,  8-9:55 

Friday  'B'  December  2, 1:30-3:25 

Saturday  'B'  December  3,  8-9:55 

JIRf  BELOHLAVEK,  conductor 
JONATHAN  BISS,  piano 
SASHA  COOKE,  mezzo-soprano 
GERALD  FINLEY,  baritone 

HARBISON  Symphony  No.  5  for  Baritone, 

Mezzo-soprano,  and  Orchestra 
BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 

BEETHOVEN  Leonore  Overture  No.  3 


west  coast  tour:  From  Tuesday,  December  6, 
through  Friday,  December  10,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  performing  in  its 
west  coast  tour  to  California,  with  concerts 
in  San  Francisco  (December  6  and  7),  Santa 
Barbara  (December  8),  Palm  Desert  (Decem¬ 
ber  9),  and  Los  Angeles  (December  10). 


Wednesday,  January  4,  7:30pm  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  'A'  January  5,  8-9:50 

Friday  'A'  January  6, 1:30-3:20 

Saturday  'B'  January  7,  8-9:50 

ANDRIS  NELSONS,  conductor 
HAKAN  HARDENBERGER,  trumpet 

haydn  Symphony  No.  90 

turnage  From  the  Wreckage,  for 

trumpet  and  orchestra 
(American  premiere) 
STRAUSS  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 


Thursday  'C' 
Friday  'B' 
Saturday  'A' 
Tuesday  'B' 


January  12,  8-10:10 
January  13, 1:30-3:40 
January  14,  8-10:10 
January  17,  8-10:10 


DAVID  ZINMAN,  conductor 
LEIF  OVE  ANDSNES,  piano 
PAULA  MURRIHY,  mezzo-soprano 


WEBER 

BEETHOVEN 

HARBISON 


STRAUSS 


Overture  to  Euryanthe 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
Symphony  No.  6  for  Mezzo- 
soprano  and  Orchestra  (world 
premiere;  BSO  commission) 
Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


massculturalcouncil.org 


gle  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season  are  available  at  the 
iphony  Hall  box  office,  online  at  bso.org,  or  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200  or  toll-free 
388)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Friday  from  10  a  m.  to  6  p.m.  (Saturday  from  12  noon  to  6  p.m  ).  Please 
e  that  there  is  a  $ 6.25  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


For  Symphony  Hall  concert  and  ticket  information,  call  (617)  266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program 
information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  visit  bso.org,  or  write  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  BSO’s  web  site  (bso.org)  provides  information  on  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly.  In  addition,  tickets  for  BSO  concerts  can  be  purchased  online  through  a 
secure  credit  card  transaction. 

The  Eunice  S.  and  Julian  Cohen  Wing,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

In  the  event  of  a  building  emergency,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announcement  from  the  stage.  Should  the 
building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest  door  (see  map  on  opposite  page),  or  according  to 
instructions. 

For  Symphony  Hall  rental  information,  call  (617)  638-9241,  or  write  the  Director  of  Event  Administration, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  Box  Office  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (12  noon  until  6  p.m.  on  Saturday). 

On  concert  evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  a  half-hour  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  12  noon  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or 
evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  most 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or 
through  SymphonyCharge. 

To  purchase  BSO  Tickets:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  Diners  Club,  Discover,  a  personal  check,  and  cash 
are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then 
send  payment  by  check,  call  "SymphonyCharge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  (12  noon  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday).  Outside  the  617  area  code,  phone  1-888-266-1200.  As  noted  above,  tickets 
can  also  be  purchased  online.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of  $6.25  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 

Please  note  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  anywhere  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Camera  and  recording  equipment  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during  concerts. 

Lost  and  found  is  located  at  the  security  desk  at  the  stage  door  to  Symphony  Hall  on  St.  Stephen  Street. 

BSO  Friends:  The  Friends  are  donors  who  contribute  $75  or  more  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Funds. 
For  information,  please  call  the  Friends  of  the  BSO  Office  at  (617)  638-9276  or  e-mail  friendsofthebso@bso.org. 

If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  inform  us  by  sending  your  new  and  old 
addresses  to  Friends  of  the  BSO,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  your  patron  number  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

Business  for  BSO:  The  BSO  Business  Partners  program  makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  two-for-one  ticket  pricing,  and  advance  ticket  ordering.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  BSO  Business  Partners  Office  at  (617)  638-9277  or  e-mail  rmahoney@bso.org. 

The  Symphony  Shop  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  is  open 
Thursday  and  Saturday  from  3  to  6  p.m.,  and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances,  including  Open  Rehearsals, 
through  intermission.  The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings,  and  unique  gift  items.  The  Shop 
also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also 
available  online  at  bso.org  and,  during  concert  hours,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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Until  every  music  stand  is  set  and  every  musician  is  set  to  play.  Stage  Manager  John  Demick  will  not  rest. 


UBS  is  proud  to  be  the  Season  Sponsor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Until  standards  have  not  just  been  met  but  surpassed. 

Until  everything  is  studied  and  thought  through. 

Everything  checked  and  rechecked. 

Until  every  move  has  been  subjected  to  careful  examination. 

Until  exacting  standards  of  preparedness  bring  about 

the  best  performance. 

Ours.  And  our  clients'. 

Until  you  see  that  we're  always  working. 

Always  refining. 

Without  missing  a  beat.  Without  missing  a  note. 

Until  then... 


www.ubs.com/wewillnotrest-us 


Names  and/or  references  to  third  parties  in  this  print  advertisement  are  used  with  permission  O  UBS  2011  All  rights  reserved. 


2011-2012  season  Week  9 


Season  Sponsor: 


Bernard  Haitink  Conductor  Emeritus 

Seiji  Ozawa  Music  Director  Laureate 

■ 


Hermes,  contemporary  artisan 
since  1837. 


HERMES 

PARIS 


320  Boylston  Stri 
(617)  482-8707 

Hermes  com 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02115-4511 
(617)  266-1492  bso.org 


It  takes  a  dedicated  craftsman  to 
create  a  flawless  instrument. 


Shouldn't  your  investments  be 
handled  with  the  same  expertise 


F1DUCIARYTRUST 


BERNARD  HAITINK,  LACROIX  FAMILY  FUND  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS, 
ENDOWED  IN  PERPETUITY 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

131st  season ,  2011-2012 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Edmund  Kelly,  Chairman  •  Paul  Buttenwieser,  Vice-Chairman  •  Diddy  Cullinane,  Vice-Chairman  • 
Stephen  B.  Kay,  Vice-Chairman  •  Robert  P.  O'Block,  Vice-Chairman  •  Roger  T.  Servison,  Vice-Chairman  • 
Stephen  R.  Weber,  Vice-Chairman  •  Vincent  M.  O'Reilly,  Treasurer 

William  F.  Achtmeyer  •  George  D.  Behrakis  •  Alan  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  •  Samuel  B.  Bruskin  • 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  ex-officio  •  Eric  D.  Collins  •  Cynthia  Curme  •  Alan  J.  Dworsky  •  William  R.  Elfers 
Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  •  Michael  Gordon  ■  Brent  L.  Henry  •  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr.  •  Joyce  G.  Linde  • 

John  M.  Loder  •  Carmine  A.  Martignetti  •  Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D.  •  Aaron  J.  Nurick,  ex-officio 
Susan  W.  Paine  •  Peter  Palandjian,  ex-officio  •  Carol  Reich  •  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Arthur  I.  Segel 
Thomas  G.  Sternberg  •  Theresa  M.  Stone  •  Caroline  Taylor  •  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  Robert  C.  Winters 


LIFE  TRUSTEES 

Vernon  R.  Alden  •  Harlan  E.  Anderson  •  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  •  J.P.  Barger  •  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Deborah  Davis  Berman  •  Peter  A.  Brooke  •  Helene  R.  Cahners  •  James  F.  Cleary  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.  •  Nina  L.  Doggett  •  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Dean  W.  Freed  •  Thelma  E.  Goldberg  •  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman  •  George  Krupp  •  Mrs.  Henrietta  N.  Meyer 
Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Richard  P.  Morse  •  David  Mugar  •  Mary  S.  Newman  •  William  J.  Poorvu  • 

Irving  W.  Rabb'i"  •  Peter  C.  Read  •  Richard  A.  Smith  •  Ray  Stata  •  John  Hoyt  Stookey 
WilmerJ.  Thomas,  Jr.  •  John  L.  Thorndike  •  Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

t  Deceased 

OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director  •  Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 
Suzanne  Page,  Clerk  of  the  Board 


BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  Co-Chairman  •  Peter  Palandjian,  Co-Chairman  •  Noubar  Afeyan  • 

David  Altshuler  •  Diane  M.  Austin  •  Judith  W.  Barr  •  Lucille  M.  Batal  •  Linda  J.L.  Becker  •  Paul  Berz 
James  L  Bildner  •  Mark  G.  Borden  •  Partha  Bose  •  Anne  F.  Brooke  •  Stephen  H.  Brown  • 

Gregory  E  Bulger  •  Joanne  Burke  •  Ronald  G.  Casty  •  Richard  E.  Cavanagh  •  Carol  Femberg  Cohen  • 
Richard  F.  Connolly,  Jr.  ■  Charles  L.  Cooney  •  Ranny  Cooper  •  James  C.  Curvey  •  Gene  D.  Dahmen  • 
Jonathan  G.  Davis  •  Paul  F.  Deninger  •  Ronald  F.  Dixon  •  Ronald  M.  Druker  ■  Alan  Dynner  ■ 

Philip  J.Edmundson  •  Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  •  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Joseph  F.  Fallon  •  Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr. 
Peter  Fiedler  •  Judy  Moss  Feingold  •  Steven  S.  Fischman  •  John  F.  Fish  •  Sanford  Fisher  • 

Jennifer  Mugar  Flaherty  •  Robert  Gallery  •  Levi  A.  Garraway  •  Robert  P-Gittens-  Robert  R.  Glauber 
Stuart  Hirshfield  •  Susan  Hockfield  •  Lawrence  S.  Horn  •  Jill  Hornor  •  WiMiam  W.  Hun 
Valerie  Hyman  ■  Everett  L.  Jassy  •  Stephen  J.  Jerome  •  Darlene  Luce, 0  Jordan,  Esq  •  Paul  L.  oskow 
Stephen  R.  Karp  ■  Robert  Kleinberg  •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.  ■  Faria  H.  Krentzman  •  Peter  E.  Lacaillade  • 
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WE  SALUTE 

the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  Rich  History 
of  Enhancing  Lives. 


We  Look  Forward  to  Doing  the  Same  for  Boston-Area  Seniors. 

Waterstone  at  Wellesley, 

Retirement  Living  for 
Independent  Seniors. 

Opening  Spring  2012. 

Distinctive  Culture.  Active  Lifestyle. 

83  Apartments  of  Distinction. 

Five-Star  Amenities.  Concierge  Service. 

Gourmet,  Chef-Inspired  Dining. 

Indoor  Pool.  Pub. 

Heated  Parking  Garage. 

Salon  &  Spa. 


Now  accepting  reservations  for  membership 
in  Club  27,  our  exclusive  founders  group  where 
members  enjoy  pre-construction  pricing,  best 
apartment  choices  and  special  incentives. 


www.WaterstoneAtWellesley.com 


Visit  our  Welcome  Center 
Igagyl  for  a  preview  of  the 
BEH  exclusive  senior  lifestyle  at 
40  Washington  Street  in 
Wellesley. 


WATERSTONE 

AT  WELLESLEY 

781.236.3448 

27  Washington  Street,  Wellesley 


photo s  by  Michael  1.  Latch 


Charles  Larkin  ■  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  •  Nancy  K.  Lubin  •  Jay  Marks  •  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall  • 

Linda  A.  Mason  •  Robert  D.  Matthews,  Jr.  •  C.  Ann  Merrifield  ■  Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.  • 

Maureen  Miskovic  •  Robert  Mnookin  •  Paul  M.  Montrone  •  Sandra  0.  Moose  •  Robert  J.  Morrissey  • 
J.  Keith  Motley,  Ph.D.  •  Cecile  Higginson  Murphy  •  Joseph  J.  O'Donnell  •  Vincent  Panetta,  Jr.  • 

Joseph  Patton  •  Ann  M.  Philbin  •  Wendy  Philbrick  •  Claudio  Pincus  •  Lina  S.  Plantilla,  M.D.  • 

Joyce  L.  Plotkin  •  Irene  Pollin  •  Jonathan  Poorvu  •  Dr.  John  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.  •  William  F.  Pounds  • 
Claire  Pryor  •  John  Reed  •  Dr.  Carmichael  Roberts  •  Susan  Rothenberg  •  Alan  Rottenberg  • 

Joseph  D.  Roxe  •  Kenan  Sahin  •  Malcolm  S.  Salter  •  Diana  Scott  •  Donald  L.  Shapiro  • 

Wendy  Shattuck  •  Christopher  Smallhorn  •  Michael  B.  Sporn,  M.D.  •  Nicole  Stata  • 

Margery  Steinberg  •  Patricia  L.  Tambone  •  Jean  Tempel  •  Douglas  Thomas  •  Mark  D.  Thompson  • 
Albert  Togut  •  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  •  Joseph  M.  Tucci  •  Robert  A.  Vogt  •  David  C.  Weinstein  ■ 
Dr.  Christoph  Westphal  •  James  Westra  ■  Patricia  Plum  Wylde  ■  Dr.  Michael  Zinner  •  D.  Brooks  Zug 

OVERSEERS  EMERITI 

Helaine  B.  Allen  •  Marjorie  Arons-Barron  •  Caroline  Dwight  Bain  •  Sandra  Bakalar  ■ 

George  W.  Berry  •  William  T.  Burgin  •  Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell  •  Earle  M.  Chiles  • 

Mrs.  James  C.  Collias  •  Joan  P.  Curhan  ■  Phyllis  Curtin  •  Tamara  P.  Davis  •  Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca  • 
Betsy  P.  Demirjian  •  JoAnne  Walton  Dickinson  •  Phyllis  Dohanian  •  Harriett  Eckstein  •  George  Elvin  • 
Pamela  D.  Everhart  •  J.  Richard  Fennell  •  Lawrence  K.  Fish  •  Myrna  H.  Freedman  • 

Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan,  Jr.  •  Mrs.  James  Garivaltis  •  Dr.  Arthur  Gelb  •  Jordan  Golding  • 

Mark  R.  Goldweitz  •  Michael  Halperson  •  John  Hamill  •  Deborah  M.  Hauser  •  Carol  Henderson  • 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill  •  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  •  Roger  Hunt  •  Lola  Jaffe  •  Martin  S.  Kaplan  • 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon  •  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley  •  David  I.  Kosowsky  •  Robert  K.  Kraft  • 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy  •  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin  •  Edwin  N.  London  •  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.  • 

Diane  H.  Lupean  •  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman  •  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks  •  Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D.  • 

Joseph  C.  McNay  •  Albert  Merck  •  John  A.  Perkins  •  May  H.  Pierce  •  Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint  • 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  •  Patrick  J.  Purcell  •  Robert  E.  Remis  ■  John  Ex  Rodgers  •  Roger  A.  Saunders  ■ 
Lynda  Anne  Schubert  •  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro  •  L.  Scott  Singleton  •  Gilda  Slifka  •  Samuel  Thorne  • 

Paul  M.  Verrochi  •  Robert  A.  Wells  •  Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler  •  Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  • 

Richard  Wurtman,  M.D. 
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It's  at  the  heart  of  their  performance.  And  ours. 


Each  musician  reads  from  the  same  score,  but  each  brings  his  or  her  own 
artistry  to  the  performance.  It's  their  passion  that  creates  much  of  what 
we  love  about  music.  And  it's  what  inspires  all  we  do  at  Bose.  That's  why 
we're  proud  to  support  the  performers  you're  listening  to  today. 

We  invite  you  to  experience  what  our  passion  brings  to  the  performance 
of  our  products.  Please  call  or  visit  our  website  to  learn  more  -  including 
how  you  can  hear  Bose®  sound  for  yourself. 


1  -800-444-BOSE 


www.Bose.com 


Better  sound  through  research 


EVERY  CLOUD 

HAS  A  SILVER  LINING 

At  EMC,  success  comes  from  creating  technology  which  will  transform  the  world  s  largest 
IT  departments  into  private  clouds— and  from  sharing  that  success  by  supporting  a  range  of 
educational,  cultural,  and  social  programs  in  our  community. 


Learn  more  at  www.EMC.com. 


EMC  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORTTHE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ^EAIC  ^ 


EMCJ.  EMC,  the  EMC  logo,  and  where  information  lives  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  ©  Copyright  2010  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  2187 


mm 


October  9,  201 1 —February  5,  2012 


Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Boston  mfa.org  thenewn 


The  exhibition  is  organized  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Musee  d’Orsay,  Paris. 
Presentation  of  the  exhibition  in  Boston  is  made  possible  by  Bank  of  America.  This  exhibition  is 
supported  by  an  indemnity  from  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 


Bankof  America  ^ 


BSO  News 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  Perform  Four  California  Concerts 
December  6-10  with  Ludovic  Morlot  Conducting 

Following  his  two  weeks  of  programs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this  month, 
French  conductor  Ludovic  Morlot  will  lead  the  orchestra  on  a  four-city  tour  of  California  in 
December,  to  include  performances  in  San  Francisco  (December  6  and  7),  Santa  Barbara 
(December  8),  Palm  Desert  (December  9),  and  Los  Angeles  (December  10).  The  orchestra's 
San  Francisco  performances— part  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra's  season-long 
celebration  of  its  100th  anniversary— are  the  BSO's  first  in  that  city  in  fifteen  years.  The  Los 
Angeles  concert  marks  the  BSO's  first  appearance  in  that  city  in  twenty  years,  and  its  first- 
ever  performance  in  Los  Angeles'  Walt  Disney  Concert  Hall.  Repertoire  for  the  tour  includes 
music  of  Berlioz,  Bartok,  Mozart,  Carter,  Harbison,  Ravel,  and  Wagner.  Soloists  in  the  BSO's 
tour  performances  include  Richard  Goode  in  Mozart's  Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503, 
in  San  Francisco,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Palm  Desert;  BSO  principal  flute  Elizabeth  Rowe  in 
Elliott  Carter's  Flute  Concerto  in  San  Francisco,  and  Gil  Shaham  in  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto 
in  Los  Angeles. 


Historic  BSO  Telecasts  Led  by  Charles  Munch  and 
Erich  Leinsdorf  Newly  Available  on  DVD 

In  partnership  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  public  broadcaster  WGBH, 
International  Classical  Artists  continues  to  release  DVDs  of  historic  BSO  telecasts  on  its 
ICA  Classics  label.  The  first  three  of  these  DVDs,  released  in  early  2011,  featured  music  of 
Debussy,  Ravel,  Wagner,  Faure,  Franck,  and  Beethoven  from  some  of  the  BSO's  earliest  tele¬ 
vised  concerts  under  Charles  Munch,  the  BSO's  music  director  from  1949  to  1962.  Since 
those  initial  releases,  subsequent  DVDs  feature  Munch  conducting  the  BSO  in  Haydn's 
Symphony  No.  98  and  Bruckner's  Symphony  No.  7;  Brahms's  symphonies  1  and  2;  Mendels¬ 
sohn's  symphonies  3  ( Scottish )  and  4  (Italian);  and  Schumann's  Genoveva  Overture  and 
Symphony  No.  2  and  Schubert's  Symphony  No.  5.  Two  additional  DVDs  feature  Erich 
Leinsdorf  conducting  the  orchestra  in  Schubert's  Great  C  major  symphony,  Schumann's 
Symphony  No.  4,  and  the  Good  Friday  Music  from  Wagner's  Parsifal ;  and  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  1  and  Strauss's  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks.  Forthcoming  releases  in  this  planned 
series  of  thirty-two  DVDs  will  include  additional  performances  led  by  Munch  and  Leinsdorf, 
plus  others  under  the  direction  of  William  Steinberg  and  Klaus  Tennstedt,  all  expertly 
restored  using  state-of-the-art  techniques.  Distributed  through  Naxos  of  America,  the 
DVDs  can  be  purchased  from  Amazon.com  and  retail  stores  across  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  from  the  Symphony  Shop  and  at  bso.org. 


Abundant  W/i 

C  O  M  M  U  N  I  y  1 


A  DF.ACONt.SS 


MORE  TIME^THE 

Maintenance-free  living  includes  snow  removal, 
landscaping,  inside/outside  maintenance  and 
24-hour  security,  giving  residents  the  peace  of 
mind  and  freedom  to  enjoy  their  home  without 
the  hassle  of  daily  upkeep. 


100  NEWBURY  COURT 
CONCORD,  MA  01742 

Visit  us  today ! 


978.369.5155 


WWW.NEWBURYCOURT.ORG 


Upcoming  “BSO  ioi”  Sessions 

Newly  expanded  this  season  following  a  successful  first  year  in  2010-11,  BSO  101,  a  free 
adult  education  series  at  Symphony  Hall,  offers  informative  sessions  about  upcoming  BSO 
programming  and  behind-the-scenes  activities  at  Symphony  Hall.  These  free  sessions  take 
place  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  from  5:30-6:45  p.m.  and  are  followed  by  a  reception 
offering  food,  beverages,  and  time  to  share  your  thoughts  with  others.  The  next  two  "BSO 
101-Are  You  Listening?"  sessions  are  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  January  10  ("Engrossing 
Narratives"),  and  Wednesday,  January  18  ("What  Makes  a  Symphony?").  For  the  discus¬ 
sion  portions  of  these  sessions,  BSO  Director  of  Program  Publications  Marc  Mandel  will  be 
joined  by  members  of  the  BSO.  (PLEASE  NOTE  that  the  session  on  Tuesday,  January  10,  has 
been  changed  from  Wednesday,  January  11,  due  to  plans  for  a  January  11  event  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  world  premiere  by  the  BSO  that  week  of  John  Harbison's  Symphony  No.  6). 
The  next  "BSO  101-An  Insider's  View"  session  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  February  7;  the 
topic  is  "Auditioning  for  the  BSO,”  with  Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  Lynn  Larsen,  who  will 
not  only  discuss  the  audition  process  but  also  oversee  a  mock  audition.  Since  each  session 
of  BSO  101  is  self-contained,  attendance  at  any  of  the  previous  sessions  is  unnecessary; 
and  though  the  sessions  are  free,  we  do  ask  that  you  email  customerservice@bso.org  to 
reserve  your  place  for  the  date  or  dates  you're  planning  to  attend. 


Friday  Previews  and  Open  Rehearsal  Talks 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  offers  Friday  Preview  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  from  12:15- 
12:45  p.m.  prior  to  all  of  the  BSO's  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts  throughout  the 
season.  Open  Rehearsal  Talks  take  place  from  9:30-10  a.m.  before  the  BSO's  Thursday- 
morning  Open  Rehearsals,  and  from  6:30-7  p.m.  before  the  BSO's  Wednesday-evening 
Open  Rehearsals.  Free  to  ticket  holders,  and  given  primarily  by  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel  and  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  Robert  Kirzinger, 
these  informative  half-hour  talks  incorporate  recorded  examples  from  the  music  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  This  week's  Friday  Preview  talk  on  November  25  is  given  by  Robert  Kirzinger.  Next 
week's  Open  Rehearsal  Talk  on  Thursday  morning,  December  1,  and  Friday  Preview  Talk  on 
December  2  will  be  given  by  Marc  Mandel. 

INDIVIDUAL  TICKETS  ARE  ON  SALE  FOR  ALL  CONCERTS  IN  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 
FOR  SPECIFIC  INFORMATION  ON  PURCHASING  TICKETS  BY  PHONE,  ONLINE,  BY  MAIL,  OR  IN 
PERSON  AT  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  PLEASE  SEE  PAGE  83  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  BOOK. 


BSO  Business  Partner  of  the  Month 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  more  than  400 
businesses  and  corporations  that  support  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.?  You  can 
lend  your  support  to  the  BSO  by  supporting 
the  companies  who  support  us.  Each  month, 
we  will  spotlight  one  of  our  corporate  sup¬ 
porters  as  the  BSO  Business  Partner  of  the 
Month.  This  month's  partner  is  Arthur  J. 
Hurley  Company. 

The  Arthur  J.  Hurley  Company  is  a  family- 
owned  and  -operated  distributor  of  electrical 
wire,  cable,  and  related  products  serving  the 


electrical  industry  since  1929.  With  the 
largest  wire  and  cable  inventory  in  New 
England,  a  fleet  of  its  own  trucks,  and  the 
production  capacity  to  service  construction 
projects  throughout  the  area  and  beyond,  the 
company  strives  to  fulfill  principles  of  good 
business  laid  down  by  founder  Arthur  Hurley: 
know  your  product,  provide  service,  work 
hard,  and  be  pleasant.  Its  customers  include 
almost  every  electric  utility  and  contractor 
in  New  England,  and  it  has  played  a  major 
supply  role  in  such  significant  local  projects 
as  the  Big  Dig,  the  Boston  Convention  and 
Exhibition  Center,  and  Gillette  Stadium.  The 
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Classic. 


Harvard  Extension  School 


Homer  and  Joyce.  Shakespeare  and  Mamet.  Velasquez 
and  Sargent.  If  you're  interested  in  how  great  writers 
and  artists  transform  our  world,  we  invite  you  to  check 
out  our  courses — on  campus  or  online. 


Select  courses: 

•  Poetry  and  Fiction  Writing 

•  Art  Since  1940 

•  A  History  of  Blues  in  America 


•  Religion,  the  Arts,  and  Social  Change 

•  The  Expatriate  Moment  in  Paris 

•  Shakespeare's  Later  Plays 


Registration  for  January  session  and 
spring-term  courses  begins  December  5. 

www.extension.harvard.edu/bso 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SCHOOL 


Harvard  University  Extension  School  is  proud  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Arthur  J.  Hurley  Company  has  long  been  a 
proud  supporter  of  the  BSO. 

For  more  information  about  becoming  a  BSO 
Business  Partner,  contact  Rich  Mahoney, 
Director  of  Boston  Business  Partners  at  (617) 
638-9277  or  at  rmahoney@bso.org. 

BSO  Business  Partners 

BSO  Business  Partners— corporate  annual 
fund  donors— play  a  vital  role  in  deepening 
the  community  impact  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  and  help  the  BSO  reach  the 
largest  audience  of  any  symphonic  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  From  free  concerts  through¬ 
out  Boston  and  eastern  Massachusetts  to 
interactive  programs  such  as  "Musicians  in 
the  Schools,"  in  which  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  members  teach  in  middle  schools 
to  foster  an  interest  in  classical  music  in 
young  people,  Business  Partners  help  the 
BSO  extend  its  magnificent  music-making  to 
millions  of  people  each  year. 

BSO  Business  Partners  are  eligible  for  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  exclusive  benefits  that  promote  cor¬ 
porate  recognition,  such  as  named  concerts 
and  program  listings;  special  events  that 
advance  business  networking,  and  behind- 
the-scene  tours  and  VIP  ticketing  assistance. 
Among  their  clients,  employees,  and  the 
greater  community,  BSO  Business  Partners 
are  applauded  for  supporting  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  For  more  information 
about  becoming  a  BSO  Business  Partner, 
contact  Rich  Mahoney,  Director  of  Boston 
Business  Partners  at  617-638-9277  or  at 
rmahoney@bso.org. 

Go  Behind  the  Scenes: 

Symphony  Hall  Tours 

Get  a  rare  opportunity  to  go  behind  the  scenes 
at  Symphony  Hall  with  a  free,  guided  tour 
offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers.  Throughout  Symphony  season, 
experienced  volunteer  guides  discuss  the  his¬ 
tory  and  traditions  of  the  BSO  and  its  world- 
famous  home,  historic  Symphony  Hall,  while 
they  lead  participants  through  public  and 
selected  "behind-the-scenes"  areas  of  the 
building.  Free  walk-up  tours  lasting  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hour  take  place  this  fall  on  five 


Saturdays  at  2  p.m.  (October  8,  22;  Novem¬ 
ber  5, 19;  December  3)  and  nine  Wednesdays 
at  4  p.m.  (October  5, 12, 19,  26;  November  2, 
9, 16,  30;  December  7).  All  tours  begin  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  lobby  of  Symphony 
Hall.  Special  group  tours— free  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  school  and  community  groups,  or  at  a 
minimal  charge  for  tours  arranged  by  com¬ 
mercial  tour  operators— can  be  scheduled  in 
advance  (the  BSO's  schedule  permitting). 
Make  your  individual  or  group  tour  reserva¬ 
tions  today  by  visiting  bso.org,  by  contacting 
the  BSAV  office  at  (617)  638-9390,  or  by 
e-mailing  bsav@bso.org. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  violinist  Sheila  Fiekowsky  joins  violinist 
Lisa  Crockett,  violist  Lisa  Suslowicz,  cellist 
William  Rounds,  and  clarinetist  Catherine 
Hudgins  in  a  chamber  music  concert  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  West  Stockbridge  Historical  Society. 
Ms.  Fiekowsky  will  play  Bach's  Chaconne  in  D 
minor  on  a  program  also  including  Borodin's 
String  Trio  in  G  minor,  Mozart's  Clarinet  Quin¬ 
tet  in  A,  K.581,  and  a  rarely  performed  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  Mozart  Quintet  for  clarinet,  basset 
horn,  and  string  trio.  Bob  Salerno,  president 
of  the  Historical  Society,  will  give  a  brief  talk 
about  how  the  holidays  were  celebrated  in 
West  Stockbridge  during  the  eras  of  Mozart 
and  Bach.  The  concert  takes  place  in  the  his¬ 
toric  1854  Town  Hall  (second  floor),  9  Main 
Street,  West  Stockbridge,  on  Friday,  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  at  7  p.m.  Tickets  are  $20  in  advance 
(send  a  check  to  P.O.  Box  266,  West  Stock- 
bridge,  MA  01266,  or  email  your  request  to 
info@WestStockbridgeHistory.org),  $25  at 
the  door. 

Comings  and  Goings... 

Please  note  that  latecomers  will  be  seated 
by  the  patron  service  staff  during  the  first 
convenient  pause  in  the  program.  In  addition, 
please  also  note  that  patrons  who  leave  the 
hall  during  the  performance  will  not  be 
allowed  to  reenter  until  the  next  convenient 
pause  in  the  program,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
performers  or  other  audience  members  while 
the  concert  is  in  progress.  We  thank  you  for 
your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 
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Cold  well  Banker  - 


P  R  E  V  I  EWS 

- INTERNATIONAL®  - - 

The  Luxury  Division  of  Coldwell  Banker  Residential  Brokerage 


CARLISLE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$3,500,000.  This  44-acre  property  offers  a  one-of-a-kind  estate  with 
a  tennis  court  and  a  five-acre  pond.  Abutting  hundreds  of  acres  of 
conservation  land  on  the  Concord  line  and  access  to  hiking  trails. 
Brigitte  Senlder  /  Sharon  Mendosa,  978.369.3600 


BELMONT,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$5,950,000.  Rarely-available  Georgian  Revival  estate  located 
approximately  six  miles  to  Boston  with  16+  rooms,  three  stories  and 
unparalleled  views  of  downtown  Boston.  Set  on  3.6  acres  with  7,277+/- 
sq.  ft.  of  living  space.  Gail  Roberts,  617.245.4044 


WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,975,000.  Brickffont  Colonial  on  magnificent  3/4-acre+  lot  in 
Peirce  Estates.  Gracious  foyer  leads  to  well-proportioned  rooms; 
chef  s  kitchen,  six  bedrooms  and  exceptional  neighborhood. 
Christine  Mayer,  781.237.9090 


BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1 1,700,000.  Located  on  four  acres.  Wisteria  Hill  is  a  country  estate 
just  15  minutes  from  Boston.  Five-bedroom  home,  caretakers  cottage 
with  guest  suite  and  a  cabana  overlooking  the  pool.  Florence  &  David 
Mackie  /  Deborah  M.  Gordon,  617.247.2909  /  617.731.2447 


NEWTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


,995,000.  Superbly  renovated  15-room,  six-bedroom  Queen 
nie  \  ctorian  home  in  a  desirable  area  with  two  parlors, 
"  km  hen,  covered  porch,  large  yard,  and  a  carriage  house. 
Ilene  Solomon,  617.969.2447 


JAMAICA  PLAIN,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,995,000.  Splendid  Moss  Hill  Bowditch  mansion.  1885  stick-and- 
shingle  Victorian  lovingly  renovated  with  15+  rooms,  spacious 
kitchen,  master  suite,  large  deck  and  a  two-bedroom  au  pair  suite. 
Constance  Cervone  /  Janet  Deegan,  617.522.4600 


VISIT  NEWENGLANDMOVES.COM 
TO  VIEW  OUR  LUXURY  COLLECTION 

•  -  "TIW!  +  *v*-  mr.  fe  ztxutg  it  s^cfo"  *  Mwfct  aM  s  n  jm  natanf  pop*  «  Ac*  [tot  *  *  team  to  ottj  r.rg  tous  fig  ta.it  ct  rjcf  ata  sa  ransicac,  tamiia,  sljci  *  aatwi  fe™. 


ON  DISPLAY  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

This  season’s  BSO  Archives  exhibit,  located  throughout  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony 
levels  of  the  building,  displays  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Archives’  holdings,  which 
documents  countless  facets  of  the  orchestra’s  history — music  directors,  players  and 
instrument  sections,  and  composers,  as  well  as  the  world-famous  acoustics,  architec¬ 
tural  features,  and  multi-faceted  history  of  Symphony  Hall. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  EXHIBIT  INCLUDE,  ON  THE  ORCHESTRA  LEVEL  OF 
SYMPHONY  HALL: 

•  display  cases  in  the  Hatch  Corridor  spotlighting  two  works  commissioned  by  the 
BSO  in  conjunction  with  its  50th  anniversary  during  the  1930-31  season,  Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony  of  Psalms’’  and  Prokofiev’s  Symphony  No.  4 

•  display  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  focusing  on  BSO  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  the  formation  of  the  BSO’s  first  Board  of  Trustees  in  1918 

•  also  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  architec¬ 
tural  details  of  the  clerestory  windows  in  Symphony  Hall  that  were  refurbished  and 
reopened  in  2009 

EXHIBITS  ON  THE  FIRST-BALCONY  LEVEL  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL  INCLUDE: 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  trombone 
section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  flute  section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  search  for  a  new  music  director  in  1918,  leading  to 
the  appointment  of  the  BSO’s  first  French  conductor,  Henri  Rabaud 

•  a  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  history  of  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  focusing  particularly  on  dance  performances,  musical  recitals,  and  travelogues 

TOP  OF  PAGE,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

Roy  Harris  with  members  of  the  BSO's  trombone  section  in  February  1943,  when  the  BSO  premiered 
his  Symphony  No.  5  (photograph  by  Elizabeth  Timberman) 

Record  cover  for  the  BSO's  1950  RCA  Victor  commercial  recording  of  Prokofiev's  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 
featuring  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  narrator 

Publicity  photo  for  a  Symphony  Hall  appearance  by  Russian  ballerina  Anna  Pavlova,  c.1920-21 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

2011-2012 


FIRST  VIOLINS 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  McIntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexander  Velinzon 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L,  and 
Bruce  A.  Beal  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C. 
Paley  chair 

Jennie  Shames* 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment* 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn 
Berenson  Family  chair 

Tatiana  Dimitriades* 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 

Si-Jing  Huang* 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
chair 

Nicole  Monahan* 

Mary  B.  Soltonstall  chan ; 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Wendy  Putnam* 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 

BERNARD  HAITINK 

LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Conductor  Emeritus 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Xin  Ding* 

Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Glen  Cherry* 

Yuncong  Zhang* 

SECOND  VIOLINS 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Knudsen 

David  H.  and  Edith  C.  Howie 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken* 

Aza  Raykhtsaum  * 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bonnie  Bewick*5 

James  Cooke* 

Victor  Romanul*5 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 

Catherine  French* 

Jason  Horowitz* 

Julianne  Lee* 

Ala  Jojatu  * 

VIOLAS 

Steven  Ansell 
Principal 

Charles  S  Dana  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director  Laureate 


Cathy  Basrak 

Assistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Robert  Barnes 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Mark  Ludwig* 

Rachel  Fagerburg* 

Kazuko  Matsusaka* 

Rebecca  Gitter* 

CELLOS 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  A/den  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sato  Knudsen 

Mischa  Nieland  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mihail  Jojatu 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

Jonathan  Miller* 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Owen  Young* 

John  F  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L. 
Cornille  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Mickey  Katz* 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexandre  Lecarme* 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 
Music  Director 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Adam  Esbensen  * 

Blaise  Dejardin* 

BASSES 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Levy 

Leith  Family  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
James  Orleans* 

Todd  Seeber* 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Stovall  * 

FLUTES 

Elizabeth  Rowe 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Clint  Foreman 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Elizabeth  Ostling 
Associate  Principal 

Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


THOMAS  WILKINS 

Germeshausen  Foundation 
Youth  and  Family  Concerts 
Conductor 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


photos  by  Michael  J.  Lutch 


PICCOLO 

Suzanne  Nelsen 

John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald 

Cynthia  Meyers 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 

chair 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Diana  Osgood  Tottenham/ 

OBOES 

Hamilton  Osgood  chair, 

John  Ferrillo 

Principal 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

CONTRABASSOON 

Gregg  Henegar 

Mark  McEwen 

James  and  Tina  Collias  chair 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

HORNS 

Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

James  Sommerville 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg/Edna  S. 
Kalman  chair,  endowed  in 

ENGLISH  HORN 

perpetuity 

Robert  Sheena 

Richard  Sebring 

Beranek  chair,  endowed  in 

Associate  Principal 

perpetuity 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

CLARINETS 

Rachel  Childers 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 

(position  vacant) 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Michael  Wayne 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Jason  Snider 

Thomas  Martin 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley 

Associate  Principal  & 

E-flat  clarinet 

Family  chair 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K. 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Davis  chair,  endowed  in 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 

perpetuity 

chair 

BASS  CLARINET 

TRUMPETS 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Thomas  Rolfs 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair. 

BASSOONS 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Richard  Svoboda 

Benjamin  Wright 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 

Thomas  Siders 

Assistant  Principal 

Kathryn  H.  and  Edward  M. 

Lupean  chair 

Michael  Martin 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

HARP 

Jessica  Zhou 

Nicholas  and  Thalia  Zervas  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  by 

Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon 

VOICE  AND  CHORUS 

TROMBONES 

Toby  Oft 

Principal 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Conductor 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Stephen  Lange 

LIBRARIANS 

BASS  TROMBONE 

Douglas  Yeo 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

William  Shisler 

TUBA 

John  Perkel 

Mike  Roylance 

Principal 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

ASSISTANT 

CONDUCTORS 

Marcelo  Lehninger 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TIMPANI 

Sean  Newhouse 

Timothy  Genis 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 

PERCUSSION 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Timothy  Tsukamoto 

Assistant  Personnel  Managers 

Daniel  Bauch 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

chair 

STAGE  MANAGER 

John  Demick 

(position  vacant) 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Barbara  Lee  chair 

*  participating  in  a  system 
of  rotated  seating 

§  on  sabbatical  leave 
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The  first  photograph, 
actually  a  collage,  of 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 


A  Short  History  of  the  BSO 


Now  in  its  131st  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  in  1881, 
realizing  the  dream  of  founder  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  who  envisioned  a  great  and  perma¬ 
nent  orchestra  in  his  hometown.  Today  the  BSO  reaches  millions  through  radio,  television, 
recordings,  and  tours.  It  commissions  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  among  the  world's  most  important  music  festivals;  it 
helps  develop  future  audiences  through  BSO  Youth  Concerts  and  programs  involving  the 
Boston  community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  one  of  the  most  important  training  grounds  for  young  professional-caliber  musicians. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  made  up  of  BSO  principals,  is  known  world¬ 
wide,  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  sets  an  international  standard  for  performances  of 
lighter  music. 

The  BSO  played  its  inaugural  concert  on  October  22, 1881,  under  Georg  Henschel,  who 
remained  as  conductor  until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were 
held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded 
concert  halls,  was  opened  on  October  15, 1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  German-born 
and  -trained  conductors  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures,  1906-08 
and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade”  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  ful¬ 
filling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became 
a  tradition. 
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In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Henri  Rabaud,  engaged  as  con¬ 
ductor  in  1918,  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appointments  marked 


the  beginning  of  a  French  tradition  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky's  tenure  (1924-49),  with  the  employment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


In  1929  free  Esplanade  concerts  were  inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  a  member  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops.  Fiedler 
was  Pops  conductor  for  half  a  century,  being  followed  by  John  Williams  in  1980  and  Keith 
Lockhart  in  1995. 

It  was  in  1936  that  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires.  A  year 
later,  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky 
passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and 
in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now 
called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  in  1949  by  Charles  Munch,  who  continued  supporting  con¬ 
temporary  composers,  introduced  much  French  music  to  the  repertoire,  and  led  the  BSO  on 
its  first  international  tours.  Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  term  as  music  director  in  1962,  to  be 
followed  in  1969  by  William  Steinberg.  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music 
director  in  1973.  His  historic  twenty-nine-year  tenure  extended  until  2002,  when  he  was 
named  Music  Director  Laureate.  Bernard  Haitink,  named  principal  guest  conductor  in  1995 
and  Conductor  Emeritus  in  2004,  has  led  the  BSO  in  Boston,  New  York,  at  Tanglewood,  and 
on  tour  in  Europe,  as  well  as  recording  with  the  orchestra. 

The  first  American-born  conductor  to  hold  the  position,  James  Levine  was  the  BSO's  music 
director  from  2004  to  2011.  Levine  led  the  orchestra  in  wide-ranging  programs  that  included 
works  newly  commissioned  for  the  orchestra's  125th  anniversary,  particularly  from  significant 
American  composers;  issued  a  number  of  live  concert  performances  on  the  orchestra's  own 
label,  BSO  Classics;  taught  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  in  summer  2007  led  the 
BSO  in  an  acclaimed  tour  of  European  music  festivals. 

Through  its  worldwide  activities  and  more  than  250  concerts  annually,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  continues  to  fulfill  and  expand  upon  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry  Lee  Higginson. 
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ARBELLA  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Arbella  is  committed  to  supporting  charitable 


organizations  that  work  so  hard  to  positively 


impact  the  lives  of  those  around  them.  We  are 
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proud  to  be  local  and  to  help  our  neighbors, 
individuals  and  families  in  our  communities. 


AR  B  E  LLA 

INSURANCE 
CHARITABLE  F  O  U  N 


D  0 


A  Brief  History 
of  Symphony  Hall 


The  first  home  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall,  which 
stood  downtown  where  the  Orpheum  Theatre  now  stands,  held  about  2,400  seats,  and 
was  threatened  in  1893  by  the  city's  road-building/rapid  transit  project.  That  summer, 
the  BSO's  founder,  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  organized  a  corporation  to  finance  a  new 
and  permanent  home  for  the  orchestra.  On  October  15, 1900— some  seven  years  and 
$750,000  later— the  new  hall  was  opened.  The  inaugural  gala  concluded  with  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  under  the  direction  of  then  music  director  Wilhelm 
Gericke. 

At  Higginson's  insistence,  the  architects— McKim,  Mead  &  White  of  New  York— engaged 
Wallace  Clement  Sabine,  a  young  assistant  professor  of  physics  at  Harvard,  as  their 
acoustical  consultant,  and  Symphony  Hall  became  the  first  auditorium  designed  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  scientifically-derived  acoustical  principles.  It  is  now  ranked  as  one  of  the  three 
best  concert  halls  in  the  world,  along  with  Amsterdam's  Concertgebouw  and  Vienna's 
Musikverein.  Bruno  Walter  called  it  "the  most  noble  of  American  concert  halls,"  and 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  comparing  it  to  the  Musikverein,  noted  that  "for  much  music,  it  is 
even  better. . .  because  of  the  slightly  lower  reverberation  time  " 

Symphony  Hall  is  61  feet  high,  75  feet  wide,  and  125  feet  long  from  the  lower  back  wall 
to  the  front  of  the  stage.  The  walls  of  the  stage  slope  inward  to  help  focus  the  sound.  The 
side  balconies  are  shallow  so  as  not  to  trap  any  of  the  sound,  and  though  the  rear  balconies 
are  deeper,  sound  is  properly  reflected  from  the  back  walls.  The  recesses  of  the  coffered 
ceiling  help  distribute  the  sound  throughout  the  hall,  as  do  the  statue-filled  niches  along 
the  three  sides.  The  auditorium  itself  is  centered  within  the  building,  with  corridors  and 
offices  insulating  it  from  noise  outside.  The  leather  seats  are  the  ones  installed  for  the 
hall's  opening  in  1900.  With  the  exception  of  the  wood  floors,  the  hall  is  built  of  brick, 
steel,  and  plaster,  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  decoration,  the  original,  more  ornate 
plans  for  the  building's  exterior  having  been  much  simplified  as  a  cost-reducing  measure. 
But  as  architecture  critic  Robert  Campbell  has  observed,  upon  penetrating  the  "outer  car¬ 
ton"  one  discovers  "the  gift  within— the  lovely  ornamented  interior,  with  its  delicate  play 


BSO  conductor  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  led  the  Symphony  Hall  inaugural  concert 
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Architect's  watercolor  rendering  of  Symphony  Hall 
prior  to  its  construction 


of  grays,  its  statues,  its  hint  of  giltwork,  and,  at  concert  time,  its  sculptural  glitter  of  instru¬ 
ments  on  stage." 

Symphony  Hall  was  designed  so  that  the  rows  of  seats  could  be  replaced  by  tables  for  Pops 
concerts.  For  BSO  concerts,  the  hall  seats  2,625.  For  Pops  concerts,  the  capacity  is  2,371, 
including  241  small  tables  on  the  main  floor.  To  accommodate  this  flexible  system— an 
innovation  in  1900— an  elevator,  still  in  use,  was  built  into  the  Symphony  Hall  floor.  Once 
a  year  the  five  Symphony  Hall  chandeliers  are  lowered  to  the  floor  and  all  394  lightbulbs 
are  changed.  The  sixteen  replicas  of  Greek  and  Roman  statues— ten  of  mythical  subjects, 
six  of  actual  historical  figures— are  related  to  music,  art,  and  literature.  The  statues  were 
donated  by  a  committee  of  200  Symphony-goers  and  cast  by  P.P.  Caproni  and  Brother, 
Boston,  makers  of  plaster  reproductions  for  public  buildings  and  art  schools.  They  were  not 
ready  for  the  opening  concert,  but  appeared  one  by  one  during  the  first  two  seasons. 

The  Symphony  Hall  organ,  an  Aeolian-Skinner  designed  by  G.  Donald  Harrison  and 
installed  in  1949,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  concert  hall  organs  in  the  world.  The 
console  was  autographed  by  Albert  Schweitzer,  who  expressed  his  best  wishes  for  the 
organ's  tone.  There  are  more  than  4,800  pipes,  ranging  in  size  from  32  feet  to  less  than 
six  inches  and  located  behind  the  organ  pipe  facade  visible  to  the  audience.  The  organ 
was  commissioned  to  honor  two  milestones  in  1950:  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  hall's 
opening,  and  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  The  2004- 
2005  season  brought  the  return  to  use  of  the  Symphony  Hall  organ  following  a  two-year 
renovation  process  by  the  firm  of  Foley-Baker,  Inc.,  based  in  Tolland,  CT. 

Two  radio  booths  used  for  the  taping  and  broadcasting  of  concerts  overlook  the  stage  at 
audience-left.  For  recording  sessions,  equipment  is  installed  in  an  area  of  the  basement. 

The  hall  was  completely  air-conditioned  during  the  summer  of  1973,  and  in  1975  a  six- 
passenger  elevator  was  installed  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  stairwell.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Avenue  lobby  and  box  office  were  completely  renovated  in  2005. 

Symphony  Hall  has  been  the  scene  of  more  than  250  world  premieres,  including  major 
works  by  Samuel  Barber,  Bela  Bartok,  Elliott  Carter,  Aaron  Copland,  Henri  Dutilleux, 
George  Gershwin,  Sofia  Gubaidulina,  John  Harbison,  Walter  Piston,  Sergei  Prokofiev,  Roger 
Sessions,  Igor  Stravinsky,  Michael  Tippett,  John  Williams,  and  Ellen  Taaffe  Zwilich.  For 
many  years  the  biggest  civic  building  in  Boston,  it  has  also  been  used  for  many  purposes 
other  than  concerts,  among  them  the  First  Annual  Automobile  Show  of  the  Boston  Auto- 
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Symphony  Hall  in  the  early  1940s,  with  the 


main  entrance  still  on  Huntington  Avenue, 
before  the  intersection  of  Massachusetts 


and  Huntington  avenues  was  reconstructed 
so  the  Green  Line  could  run  underground 


mobile  Dealers'  Association  (1903),  the  Boston  premiere  of  Cecil  B.  De  Mille's  film  version 
of  Carmen  starring  Geraldine  Farrar  (1915),  the  Boston  Shoe  Style  Show  (1919),  a  debate  on 
American  participation  in  the  League  of  Nations  (1919),  a  lecture/demonstration  by  Harry 
Houdini  debunking  spiritualism  (1925),  a  spelling  bee  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Herald 
(1935),  Communist  Party  meetings  (1938-40;  1945),  Jordan  Marsh-sponsored  fashion 
shows  "dedicated  to  the  working  woman"  (1940s),  and  all  the  inaugurations  of  former 
longtime  Boston  mayor  James  Michael  Curley. 

A  couple  of  interesting  points  for  observant  concertgoers:  The  plaques  on  the  proscenium 
arch  were  meant  to  be  inscribed  with  the  names  of  great  composers,  but  the  hall's  original 
directors  were  able  to  agree  unanimously  only  on  Beethoven,  so  his  remains  the  only  name 
above  the  stage.  The  ornamental  initials  "BMH"  in  the  staircase  railings  on  the  Huntington 
Avenue  side  (originally  the  main  entrance)  reflect  the  original  idea  to  name  the  building 
Boston  Music  Hall,  but  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall,  where  the  BSO  had  performed  since  its 
founding  in  1881,  was  not  demolished  as  planned,  and  a  decision  on  a  substitute  name  was 
not  reached  until  Symphony  Hall's  opening. 

In  1999,  Symphony  Hall  was  designated  and  registered  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  a  National  Historic  Landmark,  a  distinction  marked  in  a  special  ceremony  at 
the  start  of  the  2000-01  season.  In  2000-01,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  marked  the 
centennial  of  its  home,  renewing  Symphony  Hall's  role  as  a  crucible  for  new  music  activity, 
as  a  civic  resource,  and  as  a  place  of  public  gathering.  The  programming  and  celebratory 
events  included  world  premieres  of  works  commissioned  by  the  BSO,  the  first  steps  of  a 
new  master  plan  to  strengthen  Symphony  Hall's  public  presence,  and  the  launching  of  an 
initiative  to  extend  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Symphony  Hall  via  the  internet.  Recent  renova¬ 
tions  have  included  new  electrical,  lighting,  and  fire  safety  systems;  an  expanded  main 
lobby  with  a  new  marble  floor;  and,  in  2006,  a  new  hardwood  stage  floor  matching  the 
specifications  of  the  original.  For  the  start  of  the  2008-09  season,  Symphony  Hall's 
clerestory  windows  (the  semi-circular  windows  in  the  upper  side  walls  of  the  auditorium) 
were  reopened,  allowing  natural  light  into  the  auditorium  for  the  first  time  since  the  1940s. 
Now  more  than  a  century  old,  Symphony  Hall  continues  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  built,  fostering  the  presence  of  music  familiar  and  unfamiliar,  old  and  new— a  mission 
the  BSO  continues  to  carry  forward  into  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
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A  BSO  Player’s  Perspective 


This  interview  with  BSO  percussionist  J.  William  Hudgins— who  joined  the  orchestra  in 
November  1990  and  occupies  the  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  Chair  in  the  orchestra's  percussion 
section— is  another  in  the  series  of  interviews  with  BSO  members  that  will  appear  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  program  book  throughout  the  season.  For  a  full  biography  of  Mr.  Hudgins, 
please  visit  bso.org. 

What  has  playing  in  the  BSO  meant  to  you  as  a  person  and  as  a  musician? 

This  is  a  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer.  Becoming  a  member  of  the  BSO  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  achievement  and  an  honor  for  each  of  us.  The  orchestra  is,  of  course,  made  up  of 
the  very  best  musicians  that  can  be  found,  and  to  be  among  the  ranks  of  the  orchestra 
not  only  means  enjoying  the  outstanding  talents  of  one's  colleagues  on  a  daily  basis,  but 
also  includes  the  enormous  pleasure  of  making  music  at  the  highest  level.  For 
me  as  a  musician,  being  part  of  the  orchestra  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
great  and  challenging  musical  career.  What  the  orchestra  has  meant  to  me  as 
a  person  will  perhaps  be  easier  to  answer  at  the  end  of  my  career,  when  I  can 
consider  the  long-term  effects  independently,  which  is  to  say,  separately  from 
my  current  musical  and  professional  responsibilities. 

What  do  you  think  distinguishes  the  BSO  from  other  great  orchestras? 

Several  things  come  to  mind,  but  the  first  thing  to  mention  has  to  be  Symphony 
Hall.  The  first  comment  from  every  visiting  orchestra  player  who  plays  here  is 
about  the  Hall  (though  sometimes  it's  about  the  inclement  weather!).  We  are  so  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  this  great  "instrument"  in  which  to  play  every  day;  and  it's  so  easy  to  forget 
that  other  orchestras  just  do  not  have  this  incredible  luxury.  I'm  a  little  hesitant  to  say 
this,  but  I'm  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  place  to  sit  in  Symphony  Hall  from  an  acoustic 
perspective  is  the  stage.  When,  as  a  player,  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  is  so  luscious,  the 
inspiration  to  play  is  intensified. 


Next  I  would  have  to  mention  Tanglewood,  our  summer  home  away  from  home,  as  it  is 
also  a  part  of  the  BSO  experience  that  is  outstanding  and  unique.  The  setting,  the  audi¬ 
ences,  and  the  terrific  outdoor  acoustics  make  it  a  very  special  summer  festival  that  really 
has  no  rival. 

Lastly,  I  believe  that  everyone  who  works  at  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  can  t  help 
feeling  the  wonderful  warmth  of  the  history  of  the  organization.  So  many  years  of  beauti¬ 
ful  music-making  seem  to  keep  our  physical  surroundings  warm  and  welcoming  to  both 
the  musicians  and  the  audience. 


What  distinguishes  a  great  conductor  from  a  good  one? 

I  love  this  question,  partly  because  it  insinuates  that  there  are  only  "great  and  good  con¬ 
ductors"— which  we  all  know  not  to  be  the  case.  But  really,  this  is  a  great  question 
because  of  the  elusiveness  of  an  answer.  Physical  arm-waving  is  important,  of  course,  as 
the  orchestra  needs  some  sort  of  direction  in  this  way.  In  fact,  while  we're  on  this  topic, 
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you  would  not  believe  the  way  the  collective  members  are  able  to  "read"  the  gestures  of 
any  given  conductor  (and  it  changes  from  conductor  to  conductor).  Pizzicati  in  the  strings, 
the  final  notes  in  big  pieces,  and  various  other  difficult  ensemble  moments  require  a 
developed  "telepathy"  and  can  often  involve  some  help  such  as  a  gesture  from  the  con- 
certmaster.  It  gets  deep  here,  and,  to  be  honest,  I'm  not  sure  I  completely  understand  it. 
But— to  try  to  answer  the  question— physicality  is  only  a  part  of  what  any  given  conduc¬ 
tor  brings  to  the  podium.  I  believe  a  general  assessment  of  musicianship  is  the  first  test 
from  the  orchestra.  Does  this  person  "belong"  up  there?  After  that  comes  a  combination 
of  culture,  depth,  leadership,  artistry,  psychology,  and  baby-sitting  skills.  It  really  is  a 
strange  skill-set! 

My  most  direct  and  continuing  contact  with  internationally  known  conductors  has  of 
course  been  with  the  two  most  recent  music  directors  of  the  BSO— Seiji,  the  beautiful 
balletic  presence,  and  Jimmy,  the  intellectual  conceptualist.  These  are  two  very  different 
men  with  very  different  approaches  who,  while  still  guiding  the  events  by  handling  the 
"reins,"  were  able  to  provide  just  what  the  orchestra  itself  needed  in  order  to  "produce." 

What  concerts  have  you  played  that  you've  found  particularly  memorable? 

Musicians  of  the  BSO  can  talk  about  this  topic  into  the  wee  hours,  as  there  have  been  so 
very  many  concerts  over  the  years  that  have  been  special;  and  all  of  the  musicians  might 
also  remember  certain  concerts  for  personal  reasons  rather  than  purely  musical  ones.  We 
play  so  many  shows  at  Symphony  Hall  that  it  is  easy  for  these  to  blend  together  in  the 
memory,  while  the  tour  shows  are  somehow,  at  least  for  me,  easier  to  recall  specifically. 

However,  regarding  concerts  at  the  Hall,  I  will  always  remember  my  first  Symphonie  fan- 
tastique  with  Seiji,  a  Friday-afternoon  Mahler  Ninth  with  Bernard  Haitink  (I  had  relatives 
in  the  audience),  Prokofiev's  Alexander  Nevsky  with  Seiji,  and  many  others.  I  very  much 
remember  Vic  Firth's  last  season  and  playing  the  Bartok  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  and 
Percusssion  with  Seiji,  Vic,  and  Tim  Genis,  at  home,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  in  Philly.  I  will 
also  never  forget  the  performance  and  recording  (unfortunately  never  released)  we  did 
here  with  Seiji  in  1994  of  Messiaen's  Exotic  Birds  ( Oiseaux  exotiques). 

My  first  tour  in  1991  had  a  Bartok  Concerto  for  Orchestra  with  Seiji  in  an  ancient  outdoor 
amphitheater  (saturated  in  philosophical  history!)  at  the  base  of  the  Parthenon  that  I  will 
also  never  forget.  There  was  also  the  free  outdoor  Millennium  event,  while  on  tour  in 
Paris,  for  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people— an  event  only  Seiji  could  have  pulled 
off.  A  summer  tour  in  2001  finished  with  a  performance  of  the  Brahms  Symphony  No.  2 
with  Haitink  in  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  that  had  me  emotionally  floored  and 
feeling  that  I  never  wanted  the  tour  to  end.  Another  outstanding  memory  for  me  is  a  per¬ 
formance  we  played  of  William  Schuman's  Third  Symphony  with  Andre  Previn  in  the 
Canary  Islands  in  the  late  '90s. 

And  I  really  shouldn't  leave  out  the  absolutely  incredible  2006  concert  performance  of 
Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  at  Tanglewood,  in  which  I  played  timpani,  with  James  Levine  con¬ 
ducting  at  the  absolute  height  of  his  powers,  and  with  a  great  cast  of  singers  who  made 
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Percussionist  at  work:  William 
Hudgins  in  performances  of 
Messaien's  "Et  exspecto  re s- 
urrectionem  mortuorum"  in 
October  2008  and  Berlioz's 
"Te  Deum"  in  April  2009 


the  occasion  that  much  more  memorable.  I  also  remember  a  random  Holiday  Pops  con¬ 
cert  with  John  conducting  some  of  his  holiday  music  from  Home  Alone  that  suddenly  had 
me  realizing  the  sheer  weight  of  his  musicianship.  In  fact,  all  of  the  shows  we  do  with 
John  conducting  his  own  music  are  memorable,  due  to  his  brilliant  composition  skills  and 
gentlemanly  manner. 

What  sorts  of  changes  have  you  seen  during  your  time  with  the  orchestra? 

Many  things  have  changed,  of  course,  but  perhaps  more  important  to  me  has  been  the 
very  strong  sense  of  important  continuity  that  has  kept  the  BSO  on  a  solid  musical 
course.  Changes  in  musical  leadership  are  the  most  publicized;  but  less  noticed  are  the 
individual  retirements  of  musicians  that  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  musical  product. 

In  my  section,  I  have  witnessed  the  retirements  of  colleagues  Arthur  Press,  Vic  Firth, 
Tom  Gauger,  and  Frank  Epstein,  all  terrific  musicians  in  their  own  rights.  Our  section  cer¬ 
tainly  plays  well  now,  but  provides  a  different  product  from  what  those  men  managed  to 
produce  over  their  many  collective  years.  As  for  continuity,  I  think  the  BSO  has  been  truly 
fortunate  to  have  had  Mark  Volpe  as  managing  director  and  Anthony  Fogg  as  artistic 
administrator  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  including  the  transition  years  between  Seiji  and 
Jimmy,  and  also  now,  as  they  work  with  the  orchestra  on  making  decisions  to  keep  our 
tradition  and  musical  standard  intact,  and  the  BSO  vital. 


What  repertoire  do  you  find  particularly  challenging  or  difficult,  and  why? 

I  generally  find  it  all  challenging!  Jimmy's  choices  of  repertoire  had  serious  challenges  for 
our  section,  in  that  he  programmed  a  large  amount  of  contemporary  music,  which  brings 
us  into  play  a  little  more.  However,  the  more  "standard"  rep  still  poses  its  own  challenges. 
The  bottom  line:  don't  make  any  mistakes!  In  fact,  that's  a  good  rule  to  remember  in  gen¬ 
eral  in  our  section. 
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What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  being  a  member  of  the  BSO's  percussion  section 
differs  from  the  experience  of  players  in  other  sections  of  the  orchestra? 

The  first  thing  that  jumps  into  my  mind  is  that  we  don't  get  to  play  nearly  as  many  notes 
as  most  of  our  colleagues.  And  as  I  have  often  been  told  (by,  among  others,  my  wife, 
who  is  a  violist),  that  means  that  we  should  not  miss  very  many  either!  But  what  really 
makes  our  job  both  fun  and  interesting  is  that  there  are  so  many  instruments  to  play, 
with  additional  ones  being  created  all  the  time.  If  a  composer  wants  to  write  for  some¬ 
thing  and  doesn't  know  where  to  put  it,  we  get  it!  Then  we  try  to  learn  how  to  play  it.  I 
have  played  steel  rods,  automotive  parts,  pieces  of  furniture,  bells,  plumbing  parts,  whis¬ 
tles,  children's  toys,  rubber  chickens,  and  I  think  I  should  stop  there,  before  the  list  gets 
even  more  weird.  The  trick  for  us  is  always  to  make  good  sounds.  I  have  found  that  if 
I  am  making  a  good  sound,  I  very  seldom  get  "the  hand"  (meaning  "play  softer")  from 
the  conductor.  If  you  play  a  loud  instrument,  you  don't  want  to  get  "the  hand."  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  you  have  no  musical  taste.  So  it  is  a  good  thing  to  avoid,  regardless  of  your 
personal  circumstances. 

What  are  some  of  your  other  interests  and  activities,  and  how  do  they  factor  into  your 
work  with  the  orchestra? 

This  is  forcing  me  to  talk  about  myself,  which  is  OK.  Does  my  golf  game  or  sense  of  par¬ 
enthood  change  the  way  I  will  shape  a  phrase  or  change  my  sense  of  ensemble?  This  is 
a  little  too  literal  for  me.  Others  would  say  that  the  way  you  think  and  feel  will  invariably 
come  out  in  the  way  you  play.  I  agree  with  this  and  would  say  that  who  you  are,  and  the 
way  you  feel  things,  are  inextricably  bound  to  what  you  produce  as  an  expressive  musician. 
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BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

131st  season,  2011-2012 

Friday,  November  25, 1:30pm 
Saturday,  November  26,  8pm 
Tuesday,  November  29,  8pm 

LUDOVIC  MORLOT  conducting 

HARBISON  SYMPHONY  NO.  4  (2003) 

I.  Fanfare 

II.  Intermezzo 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Threnody 

V.  Finale 

RAVEL  DAPHNIS  ET  CHLOE,  SUITE  NO.  2 

Daybreak— Pantomime— Danse  generate 

ELIZABETH  ROWE,  SOLO  FLUTE 

{INTERMISSION} 

MAHLER  SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  D 

Langsam.  Schleppend  [Slow.  Dragging] 

Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell; 

[With  powerful  motion,  but  not  too  fast] 

Trio:  Recht  gemachlich  [Pretty  easygoing] 

Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen 
[Solemn  and  measured,  without  dragging] 

Sturmisch  bewegt  [With  tempestuous  motion] 


~  .  UBS  IS  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 

The  Friday  concert  will  end  about  3:50  and  the  evening  concerts  about  10:20. 

Concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on  a  Stradivarius  violin,  known  as  the  "Lafont,"  generously  donated 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  the  O'Block  Family. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Pianos,  selected  exclusively  for  Symphony  Hall. 

Special  thanks  to  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts,  and 
Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters, 
the  late  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting  devices, 
pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 
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The  Program  in  Brief. . . 

The  BSO's  performances  of  John  Harbison's  Symphony  No.  4  this  week  continue  the 
orchestra's  two-season  survey  of  the  composer's  symphonies.  (His  Fifth  will  be  per¬ 
formed  next  week,  and  his  new,  BSO-commissioned  Sixth  will  be  premiered  here  in 
January.)  Harbison  wrote  the  Fourth  in  2003  for  the  centennial  of  the  Seattle  Symphony. 
He  has  said  that  in  writing  the  piece,  he  had  to  confront  the  musical  language  of  his  big 
opera  The  Great  Gatsby,  the  composition  and  production  of  which  had  dominated  the 
immediately  preceding  years.  This  he  did  by  acknowledging  the  opera's  musical  idiom 
in  the  aggressive,  syncopated,  and  jazz-like  first  movement  of  the  symphony,  and  then 
continuing  by  paying  homage  to  Stravinsky— one  of  his  earliest  and  most  important 
influences— and  employing  structures  and  harmonies  new  to  him.  The  fourth  movement 
is  a  "Threnody" — described  by  the  composer  as  "not  about  loss  but  about  the  imminence 
and  inevitability  of  loss"— and  the  finale  a  highly  structured,  intricate  summation. 

Maurice  Ravel's  music  has  been  a  central  part  of  the  BSO  repertoire  for  100  years;  the 
piece  he  considered  his  best  orchestral  work,  the  "symphonie  choreographique"  Daphnis 
et  Chloe,  is  among  those  most  often  performed  by  the  BSO.  Ravel  began  Daphnis  et  Chloe 
in  1909  on  commission  from  the  impresario  Serge  Diaghilev  for  the  Paris-based  Ballets 
Russes.  (Diaghilev  also  commissioned  such  legendary  scores  as  Stravinsky's  Rite  of 
Spring .)  Based  on  a  classical  Greek  scenario  updated  by  Ravel  and  choreographer  Michel 
Fokine,  the  ballet  depicts  the  story  of  the  goatherd  Daphnis's  love  for  the  shepherdess 
Chloe.  The  eighteen-minute  Suite  No.  2  is  the  final  third  of  the  complete  ballet  score. 
Ravel's  music  depicts  dawn  in  the  grotto  where  Daphnis  lies  sleeping.  He  is  awakened  by 
shepherds,  and  looks  for  Chloe  (who  was  abducted  by  pirates,  but  has  by  now  escaped 
with  help  from  the  god  Pan).  She  returns,  and  an  old  shepherd,  in  praise  of  Pan,  tells 
the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx,  which  is  mimed  (to  the  accompaniment  of  a  long  solo  flute 
passage)  by  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  Finally,  Daphnis  declares  his  love  for  Chloe,  and  the 
tumultuous,  orchestrally  brilliant  "danse  generate"  celebrates  their  reunion. 

Gustav  Mahler  matured  as  a  composer  at  a  time  when  the  standard,  conservative  genre 
of  the  symphony  was  on  the  wane  among  progressive  composers  and  the  orchestral 
tone  poem  ascendant.  Mahler  began  what  would  become  his  Symphony  No.  1  around 
1884;  at  its  premiere  in  1889  it  was  a  two-part,  five-movement  symphonic  poem.  A  com¬ 
pulsive  reviser,  he  continued  to  reshape  the  piece,  which  by  1896  became  essentially  the 
four-movement  work  we  now  know.  Throughout  the  symphony,  Mahler  strikes  a  balance 
between  the  pastoral  and  the  emotionally  intense.  The  first  movement  uses  a  cheerful 
melody  from  his  song  cycle  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer.  (Similar  connections  among  Mahler's 
symphonies  and  songs  also  occur  elsewhere  in  his  works.)  The  middle  movements  of 
the  Symphony  No.  1  are  a  rustic  scherzo  and  an  ironic  funeral  march,  the  latter  inter¬ 
rupted  by  passages  of  lighter  folk-like  music.  The  finale  begins  in  anguish  but  ends  in 
magnificent  triumph. 
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John  Harbison  on  his  Symphonies: 

Introduction  to  a  Cycle 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  cycle  of  John  Harbison's  symphonies  began  last  fall  with 
performances  of  his  symphonies  1,  2,  and  3  and  continues  this  season  with  Nos.  4,  5,  and  the 
world  premiere  in  January  of  his  BSO-commissioned  Symphony  No.  6. 

I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who  felt  the  Symphony  was  played  out.  So  many  wonder¬ 
ful  symphonies  appeared  during  my  early  years  as  a  composer.  I  remember  especially 
recordings  of  pieces  by  Tippett,  Piston,  Lutostawski,  and  Henze,  as  well  as  live  per¬ 
formances  here  in  Boston  of  great  symphonies  by  Dutilleux,  Sessions,  and  Hindemith. 

I  had  first  to  respond  to  another  task— to  absorb  the  very  different  musical  proposals  of 
our  two  Hollywood  emigre  composers,  Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky.  I  needed  at  least  the 
experience  of  writing  a  large  orchestral  tone  poem,  Diotima ;  concertos  for  piano  and  vio¬ 
lin,  an  hour-long  song  cycle  Mottetti  di  Montale,  and  two  operas,  Winter's  Tale  and  Full 
Moon  in  March,  to  line  things  up. 

Eventually  I  felt  convinced  by  the  title  "Symphony."  I  couldn't  see  why  our  big  orchestral 
pieces  needed  to  be  called  things  like  Consternations  or  Entropies  I  (the  1960s)  or  Rimmed 
by  a  Veiled  Vision  (the  70s)  if  they  were  symphonic  in  ambition  and  scale. 

The  twentieth  century  brought  a  lot  to  this  genre,  beginning  with  the  great  joust  between 
Mahler  and  Sibelius  (with  Nielsen  providing  yet  another  even  more  eccentric  route). 
Mahler  proposed  The  Symphony  as  published  autobiography,  Sibelius  as  the  free  associ¬ 
ation  of  a  private  diary.  New  formal  ideas  came  from  these  extreme  positions,  new  kinds 
of  grandeur  and  intimacy. 

The  hardest  thing  to  win  back  for  the  big  genres  of  symphony  and  string  quartet  is  some 
kind  of  naturalness,  some  escape  from  the  self-consciousness  of  our  artistic  time.  By 
setting  down  Symphony  on  our  title  page  we  accept  requirements,  expectations,  but 
cannot  let  them  in  while  we  work.  It  is  not  a  test,  it  is  a  freely  offered  proof,  or  deed.  We 
will  need  tunes,  harmonies  that  define  form,  development  that  is  also  play,  many  tones 
of  voice,  movements  and  sections  of  varied  length  and  weight. 

We  will  need  much  of  what  we  usually  need,  plus  the  conviction  of  not  having  done  it  this 
way  before.  At  least  these  are  some  of  the  things  I  remembered  to  say  to  myself  as  I 
embarked— aware  that  if  I  found  just  one  beginning  it  could  be  the  net  or  foil  that  gets 
more  phrases,  eventually  a  piece.  And  once  there  is  one  piece,  another  comes  from  the 
determination  to  do  something  different.  And  another,  to  work  away  from  the  first  two. 

I  am  grateful  to  James  Levine  for  offering  a  chance  to  weight  them  individually,  to  see 
how  they  add  up,  to  see— at  distances  of  thirty  years  to  a  few  months— if  they  contain 
their  year  of  origin  and  still  pertain  to  our  present.  To  see  if  they  are  symphonies. 

John  Harbison,  October  2010 
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John  Harbison 

Symphony  No.  4  ( 200 3 ) 


JOHN  HARBISON  was  bom  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  December  20, 1938,  and  lives  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  and  Token  Creek,  Wisconsin.  He  wrote  his  Symphony  No.  4  in  2003  on  a  commis¬ 
sion  from  Richard  and  Constance  Albrecht  for  the  centennial  of  the  Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  that  orchestra  and  its  longtime  music  director  Gerard  Schwarz.  Schwarz 
and  the  Seattle  Symphony  gave  the  premiere  performance  in  Seattle  on  June  17,  2004.  This  week’s 
performances  of  Harbison’s  Symphony  No.  4  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

THE  SCORE  OF  HARBISON’S  SYMPHONY  NO.  4  calls  for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo), 
three  oboes  (third  doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets  (third  doubling  bass  clarinet),  three 
bassoons  (third  doubling  contrabassoon),  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones,  tuba,  percus¬ 
sion  (three  players:  snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  two  tom-toms,  tambourine,  temple  blocks, 
triangle,  marimba,  vibraphone,  glockenspiel,  tubular  bells,  suspended  cymbal,  two  tam-tams), 
timpani,  piano,  harp,  and  strings.  Duration  is  about  twenty-five  minutes. 

(22^  In  2010,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  embarked  on  a  two-season  survey  of  the  sym¬ 
phonies  of  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  composer  John  Harbison,  beginning  with  the  first  three 
in  fall  2010  and  continuing  this  season  with  numbers  4,  5,  and  6.  No.  6  was  newly  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  BSO  as  the  crowning  event  of  the  cycle.  The  orchestra  gives  the  world 
premiere  of  the  Sixth,  led  by  conductor  David  Zinman  and  featuring  mezzo-soprano 
Paula  Murrihy,  this  coming  January  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Harbison's  symphony  cycle  was  triggered  thirty  years  ago  by  the  BSO's  centennial 
commission  for  the  work  that  became  the  composer's  Symphony  No.  1,  which  was  pre¬ 
miered  in  1984  under  Seiji  Ozawa.  It  was  the  composer  himself  who  decided  to  take  on 
"Symphony"  at  that  point  in  his  career,  in  his  mid-forties  (about  the  same  age  as  Brahms 
when  he  finally  allowed  his  First  into  the  world).  The  four-movement  piece  demonstrated 
a  seriousness  of  purpose  that  aligned  it  immediately  with  a  Big  Tradition,  an  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  the  major  accomplishments  in  the  genre  by  his  predecessors— especially, 
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perhaps,  Roger  Sessions,  one  of  Harbison's  early  mentors. 

In  retrospect  it  seems  inarguable  that  the  Symphony  No.  1  was  numbered  "1"  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  start  of  such  a  series.  Of  course,  commissions  were  needed  to  bring  that  series 
piece-by-piece  to  fruition.  When  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  came  calling,  Harbison 
was  ready  to  write  Symphony  No.  2 — again  his  own  choice  of  genre — which  was  finished 
and  premiered  in  1987.  Looking  at  these  first  two  symphonies,  and  extramusical  clues 
including  the  composer's  comments  and  movement  titles  (those  of  the  Second  being 
"Dawn,"  "Daylight,"  "Dusk,"  "Darkness”),  we  begin  to  see  a  narrative,  dramatic  approach 
easily  reconcilable  with  a  strong  literary  and  theatrical  current  throughout  Harbison's 
career.  This  is  not  to  say  the  "stories"  of  his  symphonies  are  explicit,  but  that  the  flow 
and  transformation  of  expressive  content  tie  the  movements  together  in  a  definite  arc 
analogous  to  narrative.  Harbison's  Third  Symphony,  commissioned  by  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  and  premiered  in  1991,  solidified  this  idea. 

Before  Harbison  wrote  his  next  symphony,  more  than  a  dozen  years  passed,  during  which 
he  completed  his  first  full-length  opera,  The  Great  Gatsby,  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and 
other  major  pieces  including  a  Cello  Concerto  (a  Boston  Symphony  co-commission  for 
Yo-Yo  Ma)  and  his  Requiem  (another  BSO  commission,  premiered  here  in  March  2003). 
He  wrote  his  Symphony  No.  4  in  2003  for  the  Seattle  Symphony,  where  Deborah  Rutter 
was  the  executive  director;  Harbison  had  met  her  when  she  was  executive  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra,  for  which  he  had  written  The  Most  Often  Used  Chords. 

Like  the  First,  both  the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth  symphonies  were  commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  At  James  Levine's  suggestion,  the  Fifth,  far  longer  than  any  of  the 
first  four,  introduced  a  new  element,  the  voice,  to  Harbison's  symphonic  conception. 
Centered  on  the  Orpheus  myth,  the  Fifth  Symphony's  first  two  movements  are  a  setting 
for  baritone  and  orchestra  of  Czestaw  Milosz's  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice";  the  third  is  a 
setting  for  mezzo-soprano  of  Louise  Gluck's  poem  "Relic,"  and  the  fourth  brings  both 
voices  together  for  the  second  of  Rilke's  "Sonnets  to  Orpheus."  The  Sixth  Symphony  also 
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Period  Instrument  Orchestra  and  Chorus 


Seiji  Ozawa  and  John  Harbison  following  the 
premiere  of  Harbison's  Symphony  No.  1  at 
Symphony  Hall  in  March  1984 


incorporates  voice.  The  brief  first  movement  of  the  four-movement  piece  is  a  setting  for 
mezzo-soprano  of  James  Wright's  "Entering  the  Temple  in  NTmes." 

In  comments  from  the  fall  of  2010  to  preface  the  BSO's  performances  of  his  symphonies 
(see  page  34),  Harbison  wrote,  "The  hardest  thing  to  win  back  for  the  big  genres  of 
symphony  and  string  quartet  is  some  kind  of  naturalness,  some  escape  from  the  self- 
consciousness  of  our  artistic  time.  By  setting  down  Symphony  on  our  title  page  we  accept 
requirements,  expectations,  but  cannot  let  them  in  while  we  work."  By  the  time  of  his 
Symphony  No.  4,  the  constraint,  or  impetus,  of  the  historical  idea  of  "Symphony"  had 
become  less  a  force  to  contend  with  than  was  Harbison's  own  music  history— his  three 
previous  symphonies  being  only  a  part  of  that  history,  along  with  works  in  a  dazzling 
range  of  other  genres.  Foremost  in  the  composer's  rear-view  mirror  was  the  several-year 
process  of  composing  The  Great  Gatsby,  for  which  he  also  wrote  his  own  libretto,  and 
seeing  that  through  to  its  first  production  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1999. 

Harbison  relates  that  in  composing  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  his  major  orchestral  work 
Partita  he  had  to  solve  the  problem  of  composing  post-Gatsby,  needing  to  find  a  way  to 
"recover  from  and  defeat  the  hangover  from  a  piece  that  had  met  with  a  very  mixed 
reception"  and  to  "recover  from  and  defeat  the  temptation  to  continue  to  work  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  idiom"  to  Gatsby.  Partita  took  on  the  first  problem,  the  Fourth  Symphony  the  second. 

In  the  opening  movement,  "Fanfare,"  the  symphony  works  through  the  musical  language 
of  Gatsby,  with  its  many  and  necessary  stylistic  anachronisms,  by  confronting  its  jazz-era 
energy  head-on.  Recently  the  composer  has  written 

In  the  symphony  I  thought  I  was  addressing  the  shaking  of  a  three-  to  four-year  Gatsby 

endeavor...  by  acknowledging  it  in  the  first  movement.  That  is,  here  is  where  I  was. 

Ending  in  a  dissolve.  Then  in  the  second  movement  doing  something  completely  differ¬ 
ent.  This  movement  is  a  series  of  barely  connected  associations,  all  dimly  connected 
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with  Stravinsky  as  a  way  of  going  back  to  my  earliest  sources  and  starting  again.  The 
movement  itself  starts  quite  a  few  times. 

From  there  on  the  symphony  starts  to  introduce  some  harmonies  new  to  me  (triads, 
especially)  and  forms  like  the  double  scherzo  and  the  song  adagio  and  the  rondo  with 
an  interleaved  march  and  waltz,  which  are  old  but  which  I  had  never  tried.  So  it  is  a 
less  settled,  secure  piece  than  the  Third  and  carried,  for  me,  more  risks.  The  return  to 
the  original  material,  which  sounds  very  different  in  that  concluding  position,  was  a 
surprise  and  not  planned.  In  the  coda  of  this  symphony  I  think  it  sounds  very  un-Gatsby, 
very  aggressive,  exhilarating,  and  somewhat  callous. 

Although  Harbison's  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies  are  both  five-movement  works  and 
there  are  some  surface  similarities— the  central  position  of  the  Scherzo,  for  example, 
makes  for  a  similar  large-scale  formal  arc  (like  Mahler's  Seventh)— in  the  experience  of 
the  pieces  themselves,  it's  clear  that  the  composer  has  kept  to  his  philosophy  of  breaking 
new  ground  with  each  piece.  Each  of  his  six  works  in  the  genre,  in  fact,  straddles  the  line 
between  precedent  and  individuality  on  many  different  levels. 

John  Harbison's  original,  2004  program  note  on  his  Symphony  No.  4,  which  includes 
more  reflection  on  the  circumstances  of  its  composition  as  well  as  the  music  itself,  is 
reprinted  on  the  opposite  page. 

Robert  Kirzinger 

ROBERT  kirzinger,  a  composer  and  annotator,  is  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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John  Harbison  on  his  Symphony  No.  4 

In  working  on  a  large  piece  I  often  begin  by  following  the  strongest  impulses  that  present 
themselves,  independently,  until  they  begin  to  form  a  large,  inter-dependent  design.  This 
piece  began  (as  it  begins)  with  a  brash  fanfare  answered  by  solo  instruments  in  a  more 
informal  friendly  conversation. 

The  second  "movement"  questions  these  certainties — mysterious  bell-sounds,  pauses, 
long  spun-out  circling  string  solos,  and  a  concluding  recessional,  a  brief  tombeau  for 
Stravinsky  (set  on  a  Venetian  canal).  A  third  constellation  reasserts  the  healthy  energies 
of  the  first  section,  two  games  of  play  with  simple  rhythms,  surrounding  a  reflective 
island. 

Fine,  these,  but  still  introductory— some  kind  of  pedal  note,  or  downbeat  needed  to  be 
heard  next  to  ground  the  five-movement  design  I  perceived  from  the  first  glimmer,  but  I 
couldn't  bring  it  in.  I  decided  to  wait  and  outlined  a  final  movement  instead— healthy,  cel¬ 
ebratory,  integrated.  But  everything  remained  very  provisional,  lacking  a  clarifying  center. 

One  morning  at  eight,  in  Bogliasco,  Italy,  where  I  was  working,  I  receive  a  phone  call- 
two  o'clock  the  caller's  time.  I  cannot  describe  the  knowledge  that  struck  during  that  call 
except  to  say  that  the  breath  of  mortality,  bearing  at  this  moment  on  the  person  closest 
to  me,  came  suddenly  and  radically  near. 

Other  action  temporarily  impossible,  I  went  to  work  and  by  eleven  a.m.  had  composed 
in  every  detail  the  fourth  movement,  which  (perhaps  superstitiously)  I  have  not  subse¬ 
quently  revised.  This  "Threnody"  is  not  about  loss  but  about  the  imminence  and  inevitabil¬ 
ity  of  loss  at  times  we  of  course  do  not  choose.  Its  early  completion,  far  ahead  now  of  the 
rest  of  the  piece,  affected  the  character  of  the  whole  symphony,  especially  the  last  move¬ 
ment,  whose  ritual  formality  embraces  the  frantic  dance  and  march  which  attempt  to 
modify  its  character. 

The  Symphony  is  not  as  much  fun  as  planned  (maybe  next  time),  but  it  is  more  signifi¬ 
cant  and  whole.  In  making  the  last  movement  I  thought  of  the  wonderful  Emily  Dickinson 
line,  "After  great  pain,  a  formal  feeling  comes." 

John  Harbison,  2004 
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Maurice  Ravel 

“Daphnis  et  Chloe" 


JOSEPH  MAURICE  RAVEL  was  born  on  March  7,  1875,  in  Ciboure,  near  Saint-Jean-de-Luz, 
Basses-Pyrenees,  in  the  Basque  region  of  France  just  a  short  distance  from  the  Spanish  border, 
and  died  on  December  28,  1937,  in  Paris.  Serge  Diaghilev  commissioned  the  ballet  “Daphnis  et 
Chloe”  in  1909.  Ravel  composed  the  ballet  in  1909-10  (a  piano  score  was  published  in  1910)  and 
completed  the  scoring  in  1911,  though  there  was  some  recasting  of  the  concluding  Bacchanale 
after  a  private  hearing,  so  the  work  was  not  ready  until  April  5,  1912.  By  that  time  the  first  con¬ 
cert  suite  had  already  been  performed,  on  April  2,  1911,  at  a  concert  in  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet  in 
Paris  under  the  direction  of  Gabriel  Pierne.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  first  stage  performance, 
in  a  production  by  Diaghilev’s  Russian  Ballet  on  June  8,  1912,  also  at  the  Chatelet.  Scenario  and 
choreography  were  by  Mikhail  Fokin  (Michel  Fokine),  scenery  and  costumes  by  Leon  Bakst;  the 
principal  dancers  were  Vaslav  Nijinsky  and  Tamara  Karsavina. 

THE  SCORE  OF  “DAPHNIS  ET  CHLOE”  calls  for  three  flutes,  alto  flute,  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon, 
four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  castanets,  crotales,  cym¬ 
bals,  wind  machine,  bass  drum,  tenor  drum,  tambourine,  tam-tam,  triangle,  celesta,  glockenspiel, 
xylophone,  two  harps,  strings,  and  wordless  chorus  (typically  omitted  from  performance  of  the 
concert  suites),  plus  offstage  piccolo,  E-flat  clarinet,  horn,  and  trumpet  (also  omitted  from  the  suites). 


The  ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe  is  Ravel's  longest  and  most  ambitious  work.  Both  his  operas 
( L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges  and  L’Heure  espagnole )  are  in  a  single  act,  and  he  preferred  to 
work  on  Chopin's  rather  than  on  Wagner's  scale.  He  was  not  exactly  a  miniaturist,  but 
his  consummate  precision  in  matters  of  detail  and  technique  spared  him  the  need  for  a 
broad  canvas  or  for  any  Mahlerian  endeavor  to  search  endlessly  for  the  essence  of  his 
own  ideas.  They  are  perfectly  formed  and  whole  from  the  start. 

In  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  though,  he  attempted  the  larger  scale,  and  perhaps  it  is  no  surprise 
that  the  work  is  better-known  in  the  form  of  orchestral  suites  that  divide  it  into  sections 
of  a  more  typically  Ravelian  dimension.  It  belongs  to  the  most  fertile  period  of  his  life  and 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH  SEASON.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SEVENTEEN  AND  EIGHTEEN 


Eighth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  14.  at  2.30  o’clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING.  DECEMBER  15.  at  8  o’clock 


Mozart . Symphony,  E-flat  major  (K.  543) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Minuetto:  Trio. 

IV’.  Finale:  Allegro. 


Air,  “  Di  ad  Irene,”  from  the  Opera  “Atalanta  ” 

.  “  Lever  du  Jour,”  “  Pantomime,”  “  Danse  Generalc” 
(“  Day-break,”  “Pantomime,”  “General  Dance”), 
Orchestral  Fragments  from  “  Daphnis  et  Chloe,” 
ballet  in  one  act 

Recitative,  “Jehovah!  Hear,  oh,  hear  me,”  and 
Air,  “Oh.  my  heart  is  sore  within  me,”  from 
the  Oratorio  “Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives” 

“Thamar,”  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra  after  a  Poem 
by  Michail  LermonlolT 


SOLOIST 

Mr.  JOHN  McCORMACK 


ill  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  ladies  of  the  audience  arc  earnestly  requested  not  to  put  on  hats  before 
the  end  oj  a  number. 

The  doors  oj  the  halt  will  be  closed  during  the  performance  of  each  number 
on  the  programme.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert 
are  requested  to  do  so  in  an  interval  between  the  numbers. 


City  of  Boston.  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5.  1898.— Chapter  3.  relating  to  the  covering  o I 

the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement 

Every  Ixenw*  ih»!l  not.  in  ki»  p'»cc  ol  »ny  pwion  to  weir  upon  llttktwl  •  covcriiw  ohitbcUlnicU 

ike  nor  ot  the  cik.bitioei  or  performing  in  mkK  p!*ee  of  »n>  pci  ten  mtorf  in  any  » o«t  ikorotn  provided  for  aprciaiori. 
it  being  understood  tk»t  •  low  kr»d  covering  without  projection,  wk.ck  doer  not  obstruct  luth  view.  may  be  worn 

Attr*t:  J.  M  CALVIN.  City  Clerk 


Handel  . 
Ravel 

Beethoven 

BalakirefT 


There 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performances  of  the  Suite  No.  2  from  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"  on  December  14  and  IS,  1917,  with  Karl  Muck  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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provides  an  invaluable  glimpse  not  only  of  his  incomparable  musicianship  but  also  of  the 
extraordinary  wealth  of  artistic  activity  in  Paris  just  before  the  Great  War. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  surge  of  creativity  must  be  accorded  to  Serge  Diaghilev,  the 
Russian  impresario  who  commissioned  scores  from  Debussy,  Ravel,  Dukas,  and  Satie  (to 
name  only  the  French  composers  on  his  list)  and  who  had  a  knack  for  throwing  together 
collaborators  in  different  spheres  (painters,  dancers,  musicians)  who  could  work  enthusi¬ 
astically  together.  But  even  without  Diaghilev  the  age  was  teeming:  the  rapid  expansion 
of  orchestral  technique  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  prosperity  of  the  European  capitals, 
and  the  sense  of  unstoppable  cultural  advance— all  this  came  together  to  produce  an 
artistic  heritage  that  dwarfed  the  output  of  the  rest  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Diaghilev  came  to  Paris  in  1907  with  some  Russian  concerts,  in  1908  with  Mussorgsky's 
Boris  Godunov,  and  in  1909  with  the  first  season  of  the  famous  Ballets  Russes.  On  each 
visit  his  ear  was  tuned  in  to  local  talent.  Ravel  was  producing  a  series  of  masterpieces, 
mostly  for  piano  or  chamber  ensemble,  and  although  he  completed  the  one-act  opera 
L'Heure  espagnole  in  1907,  it  was  not  staged  until  1911.  Diaghilev  can  only  have  guessed 
at  Ravel's  sense  of  stagecraft  at  that  time;  perhaps  he  heard  the  orchestral  Rapsodie 
espagnole  in  1908.  By  1909  he  had  brought  together  Ravel  and  Mikhail  Fokin,  his  chore¬ 
ographer,  and  had  commissioned  a  ballet. 

The  proposed  subject  was  a  touchingly  sensuous  romance,  "The  Pastoral  Loves  of  Daphnis 
and  Chloe,”  attributed  to  Longus,  a  Greek  author  of  the  third  century  A.D.  This  story 
entered  French  literary  consciousness  in  1559  when  Jacques  Amyot  translated  it  from 
Greek.  Amyot's  translation  was  reprinted  in  Paris  in  1896.  In  June  1909  Ravel  wrote:  "I've 
just  had  an  insane  week:  preparation  of  a  ballet  libretto  for  the  next  Russian  season. 
Almost  every  night  work  until  3  a.m.  What  complicates  things  is  that  Fokin  doesn't  know 
a  word  of  French,  and  I  only  know  how  to  swear  in  Russian."  Although  Fokin  is  usually 
credited  with  the  idea  for  the  ballet,  his  ignorance  of  French  suggests  that  the  originator 
was  more  probably  Diaghilev  himself. 


Located  steps  from  Symphony  'tiaff, 
our  seniors  have  everything  they 
need  to  enjoy  a  lieafthy,  active 
and  independent  life  style: 


(Personal  care  assistance 
' Medication  monitoring 
Three  cfeficious  meals 
Q-fousekeejping  and  faun  dry 
Social  and  cultural  enrichment 


Caff  (M  a  ria  to  (earn  more  about 
fife  at  Susan  ‘Bath's  ‘Assisted Living. 


& 

SUSAN 

BAILIS 

ASSISTED  LIVING 

352  Massachusetts  Ave. 
at  St.  Botolph  St. 
Boston,  M A  02115 

617-247-1010 

www.susanbailis.com 
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Nijinsky  and  Ravel 
playing  from  a  score 
of  "Daphnis  et  Chloe" 


Despite  Ravel's  haste,  it  was  to  be  three  years  before  Daphnis  et  Chloe  reached  the  stage. 
A  piano  draft  was  ready  by  May  1910  and  was  in  fact  published  that  year.  The  first 
orchestral  suite  was  played  by  the  Colonne  Orchestra  and  published  in  1911,  presumably 
with  Diaghilev's  approval,  and  the  full  ballet  was  first  staged  at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet 
on  June  8, 1912,  with  Karsavina  and  Nijinsky  in  the  main  parts,  with  decor  by  Bakst,  and 
conducted  by  Monteux.  There  had  been  disagreements  and  delays,  and  Ravel's  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  idealized  Greece,  based  on  18th-century  French  paintings,  clearly  differed  from 
Bakst's,  although  he  later  described  Bakst's  design  for  the  second  part  as  "one  of  his 
most  beautiful."  The  dancers  found  the  music  unusually  difficult  to  dance  to  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  notable  for  its  "deplorable  confusion,"  yet  it  was  a  triumph  for  the  principal 
dancers  and  the  music  was  recognized  from  the  first  as  a  masterpiece. 

Ravel  liked  tp  think  he  had  written  a  "symphonic"  score.  He  even  called  it  a  "choreographic 
symphony."  He  is  certainly  meticulous  and  inventive  in  his  use  of  principal  themes,  but 
his  primary  purpose  was  to  convey  action  and  atmosphere.  The  score  closely  describes 
the  stage  action,  which  must  largely  be  missed  in  concert  performances,  although  the 
character  of  individual  dances  and  ensembles  is  clear  enough.  Ravel  calls  on  the  full 
modern  orchestra,  with  infinite  resourcefulness  in  his  use  of  string  effects,  harps,  muted 
brass,  alto  flute  and  other  rarities,  a  wide  selection  of  percussion,  and  a  wordless  chorus. 
Nowhere  is  his  orchestral  brilliance  more  varied  and  more  vivid  than  in  Daphnis  et  Chloe. 
When  the  upper  woodwinds  are  in  full  spate  and  the  lowest  instruments  are  firmly 
anchored  to  slow-moving  bass  notes,  the  characteristic  sound  of  the  late-romantic 
orchestra  is  displayed  at  its  richest. 

The  score  is  in  three  continuous  parts  with  concerted  dances  and  set  pieces  at  intervals: 
in  between  are  passages  of  action  or  "recitative"  to  convey  the  interaction  of  characters 
or  events.  The  opening  scene  is  a  grotto  in  a  woody  landscape  where  young  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  gather  round  the  figures  of  three  nymphs  carved  in  a  rock.  Daphnis 
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and  Chloe  are  childhood  companions  who  learn  jealousy  first  through  the  attentions  of 
Dorcon,  an  oxherd.  He  and  Daphnis  compete  for  her  by  dancing:  Dorcon's  grotesque 
dance  arouses  derision,  and  Daphnis  is  left  to  discover  the  ecstasy  of  Chloe's  kiss. 
Lyceion,  a  shepherdess  (two  clarinets),  then  tempts  Daphnis  and  leaves  him  troubled. 

A  band  of  pirates  approaches  and  they  carry  Chloe  off.  Daphnis,  searching  for  her,  finds 
her  sandal  and  curses  his  ill-fortune.  Suddenly  the  statues  glow  and  come  to  life.  The 
nymphs'  solemn  dance  leads  Daphnis  to  the  god  Pan. 

A  distant  chorus  covers  a  change  of  scene  to  the  pirate  camp  where  celebrations  are  in 
full  swing.  Bryaxis,  the  pirate  chieftain,  orders  the  prisoner  Chloe  to  dance.  In  the  middle 
of  her  dance  she  vainly  attempts  to  flee,  twice.  Bryaxis  carries  her  off,  whereupon  a  mys¬ 
terious  atmosphere  overtakes  the  scene  and  the  pirates  are  pursued  by  cloven-hoofed 
followers  of  Pan,  whose  formidable  image  then  appears.  The  pirates  scatter  and  the 
scene  returns  to  the  grotto  of  the  beginning  for  the  famous  dawn  music  (which  is  the 
start  of  the  Suite  No.  2  drawn  by  the  composer  from  the  complete  score).  The  shepherds 
have  come  to  reunite  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  In  gratitude  the  pair  reenact  the  story  of  Pan 
and  Syrinx  ( pantomime ),  and  the  ballet  ends  with  the  tumultuous  Danse  generate. 

Hugh  Macdonald 

HUGH  MACDONALD  is  Avis  Blewett  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  at  Washington  University  in 
St.  Louis  and  principal  pre-concert  speaker  for  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.  General  editor 
of  the  New  Berlioz  Edition,  he  has  written  extensively  on  music  from  Mozart  to  Shostakovich  and 
is  a  frequent  guest  annotator  for  the  BSO. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  has  performed  the  Suite  No.  2  from  "Daphnis  et  Chloe" 
much  more  often  than  the  complete  score.  Karl  Muck  introduced  the  Suite  No.  2  to  the  BSO  reper¬ 
tory  on  December  14  and  15,  1917,  subsequent  performances  being  given  by  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky  (129  performances  between  1925  and  1949),  Charles  Munch  (95  performances 
between  1949  and  1965),  Richard  Burgin,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Milton  Katims,  Claudio 
Abbado,  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  (including  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  31, 
2009),  Charles  Dutoit,  Andre  Previn,  James  Conlon,  Kent  Nagano,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski, 
Emmanuel  Krivine,  and  James  Levine  (including  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in 
January  2010).  The  orchestra  has  played  performances  of  the  complete  "Daphnis"  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Charles  Munch  (first  in  January  1955),  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Charles  Dutoit, 
Pierre  Boulez,  Bernard  Haitink,  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  (including  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance,  on  July  10,  2004),  and  James  Levine  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in 
October  2007). 
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HOTELS  &  RESORTS 


Mahler’s  No.  4  or  Mozart’s  No.  40? 

At  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza,  we  appreciate 
all  our  guests’  preferences. 


In  a  city  renowned  for  its  passionate  embrace  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  hotel  that  sits  at 
its  center.  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Hotel  of  two  of 
th  c  world’s  greatest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  1  800  441  1414  or  visit  www.fairmont.com 


Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D 


GUSTAV  MAHLER  was  born  in  Kalische  (Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of  Bohemia  on  July  7, 
i860,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  May  18, 1911.  He  did  most  of  the  work  on  this  symphony  in  February 
and  March  1888,  having  begun  to  sketch  it  in  earnest  three  years  earlier  and  using  material  going 
back  to  the  1870s.  He  revised  the  score  extensively  on  several  occasions;  the  second,  and  last,  edition 
published  during  Mahler’s  lifetime  was  dated  1906.  Mahler  himself  conducted  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  work,  then  in  five  movements  and  called  “symphonic  poem  in  two  parts,”  with  the 
Budapest  Philharmonic  on  November  20, 1889.  By  the  time  of  a  Berlin  performance  he  conducted 
in  1896,  the  original  second  movement  (“Blumine”;  see  below)  and  any  references  to  an  extramu¬ 
sical  program  (including  the  title  “Titan,”  which  Mahler  for  a  while  applied  to  the  work)  had  been 
removed,  to  produce  a  four-movement  symphony  in  essentially  the  form  we  know  today.  Mahler 
himself  introduced  the  work  to  the  United  States  in  its  final  four-movement  form  on  December 
16,  1909,  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 

THE  SCORE  OF  MAHLER’S  SYMPHONY  NO.  1  calls  for  four  flutes  (three  of  them  doubling  pic¬ 
colo),  four  oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn),  four  clarinets  (one  doubling  bass  clarinet,  two 
doubling  high  clarinet  in  E-flat),  three  bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabassoon),  seven  horns,  five 
trumpets,  four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani  (two  players),  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam, 
harp,  and  strings. 


Mahler's  first  contribution  to  the  genre  of  the  symphony,  which  he  was  to  dominate  and 
change  drastically,  took  an  unusually  long  gestation  period  to  reach  its  final  form.  His 
first  two  symphonies  seem  to  have  changed  character  in  the  composer's  mind  over  a 
period  of  years  and  several  performances;  he  may  have  begun  active  composition  on  the 
First  Symphony  as  early  as  1884.  A  review  of  the  premiere  in  1889  actually  claimed  that 
he  had  finished  the  symphony  five  years  earlier,  but  this  is  patently  incorrect;  probably 
the  critic  misunderstood  some  comment  about  his  having  completed  some  aspect  of  the 
work  at  that  early  date.  Or  perhaps  the  critic  simply  confused  the  composition  of  the 
Songs  of  a  Wayfarer,  written  in  response  to  his  unhappy  affair  with  the  soprano  Johanna 
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FORTY-THIRD  SEASON.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  TWENTY-THREE  <9 TWENTY-FOUR 


Sixth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  23,  at  2.30  o’clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  24,  at  8.15  o’clock 


Mahler 


.  .  v  Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  i 

I.  Langsam.  Schleppend  wie  ein  Naturlaut. 

II.  Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell. 

III.  Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen. 

IV.  Stiirmisch  bewegt. 

(First  time  in  Boston) 


Vaughan  Williams  .  .  .  Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis 

for  Double  Stringed  Orchestra 


Faure 


“Pelleas  and  Melisande,”  Suite  from 

the  Stage  Music  to  Maeterlinck’s 
Tragedy,  Op.  8o 

I.  Molto  adagio. 

II.  “The  Spinning  Woman”:  Andantino  quasi  allegretto. 

III.  Prelude:  Quasi  adagio. 


Borodin  ....  Polovtsian  Dances  from  “Prince  Igor” 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5.  1898. — Chapter  3.  relating  to  the  covering  of 

the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement 

Every  licensee  (hell  not.  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering  which  obstructs 
the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any  seat  therein  provided  for  spectators, 
it  being  understood  that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection,  which  docs  not  obstruct  such  view,  may  be  worn. 

Attest:  J.  M.  GALVIN.  Gty  Clerk. 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A.  Brown  Music  Collection 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before  the  concert 
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Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performances  of  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  1 
on  November  23  and  24,  1923,  with  Pierre  Monteux  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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Richter,  with  the  composition  of  the  symphony,  which  uses  some  of  the  same  thematic 
material. 

Much  of  the  concentrated  work  of  shaping  the  score  in  its  first  version  took  place  under 
the  impetus  of  Mahler's  troubling  involvement  with  a  married  woman,  Marion  Mathilda 
von  Weber,  the  wife  of  a  German  soldier,  Captain  Carl  von  Weber,  who  was  the  grandson 
of  the  composer  of  Der  Freischutz.  He  and  Marion  even  planned  to  run  away  together,  but 
in  the  end,  Mahler  did  not  show  up  at  the  appointed  rendezvous.  He  poured  the  emotional 
energies  thus  released  into  compositional  activity,  completing  the  work  that  we  now  call 
the  First  Symphony  and  writing  the  first  movement  of  what  we  now  call  the  Second.  But 
Mahler  was  not  prepared  to  call  either  piece  a  symphony;  in  his  mind,  both  of  them  were 
symphonic  poems,  that  is,  program  music  with  some  kind  of  story  to  tell  (whether  made 
explicit  or  not).  It  took  him  several  versions  to  work  his  way  to  a  recognition  that  he  was 
in  fact  making  a  contribution  to  the  most  prestigious  of  all  orchestral  forms. 

At  the  premiere  in  Budapest  on  November  20, 1889,  the  work  had  five  movements  (not 
the  present  four),  arranged  into  two  large  parts.  And,  though  he  indicated  that  the  work 
was  a  "symphonic  poem,"  he  gave  no  hint  as  to  its  nature  or  subject  matter.  The  critics, 
though  recognizing  Mahler's  "profound  sensitivity  and  genuine  musical  gifts,  combining 
a  wealth  of  lively  imagination  with  highly  developed  powers  of  organization,"  still  found 
the  work  to  overstep  "artistic  moderation"  and  to  "lack  a  unifying  underlying  note." 
Evidently  Mahler  decided  that  he  needed  to  offer  more  guidance  to  his  listeners,  though 
in  his  next  performances— in  Hamburg  and  Weimar,  in  1893  and  1894,  respectively— he 
went  rather  overboard  with  programmatic  description.  Now  the  work  itself  had  a  title 
("Titan,  a  tone-poem  in  symphonic  form"),  as  did  each  of  the  two  parts  and  five  move¬ 
ments,  while  the  fourth  movement  was  treated  to  a  virtual  essay. 

But  this  was  clearly  overkill.  When  Mahler  performed  the  work  in  Berlin  in  1896,  he  gave 
it  a  form  substantially  like  that  in  which  we  know  it.  No  longer  is  it  a  tone  poem,  but  a 
"Symphony  in  D  for  large  orchestra."  He  deleted  the  division  into  two  parts,  removed  the 
original  second  movement  (the  "Blumine"  movement),  and  deleted  the  programmatic 
titles,  for  reasons  he  explained  to  the  critic  Max  Marschalk  in  1896:  "[M]y  friends  per¬ 
suaded  me  to  provide  a  kind  of  program  for  the  D  major  symphony  in  order  to  make  it 
easier  to  understand.  Therefore,  I  had  thought  up  this  title  and  explanatory  material  after 
the  actual  composition.  I  left  them  out  for  this  performance,  not  only  because  I  think 
they  are  inadequate  and  do  not  even  characterize  the  music  accurately,  but  also  because 
I  have  learned  through  past  experiences  how  the  public  has  been  misled  by  them." 

Mahler  had  drawn  his  discarded  programmatic  ideas  from  the  works  of  a  favorite  German 
romantic  author,  Jean  Paul  (the  pen  name  of  Johann  Paul  Friedrich  Richter  [1763-1825]), 
whose  best-known  novel,  a  massive  work  in  four  volumes  called  Titan  (completed  in 
1803),  dealt  with  a  heaven-storming  idealist  whom  Mahler  clearly  sought  to  emulate  in 
referencing  him  as  the  title  for  his  symphony.  The  odd  title  "Flower-,  Fruit-,  and  Thorn- 
pieces"  that  Mahler  gave  to  Part  I  in  1893  derived  from  another  Jean  Paul  book,  the 
eccentrically  titled  Flower-,  Fruit-,  and  Thorn-pieces,  or  The  Marital  Condition,  Death,  and 
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A  MALEH-SZ  YFONIA. 
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A  November  1889  caricature 
mocking  the  premiere  of  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  1  in  Budapest 


Wedding  of  the  Advocate  for  the  Poor  F.  St.  Siebenkas  (1796-97).  And  in  eliminating  the 
"Blumine"  movement,  he  did  not  do  so  simply  to  reduce  the  work  to  the  standard  four 
movements  of  a  symphony;  rather,  he  came  to  realize  that  the  musical  material  for  that 
movement,  derived  from  incidental  music  he  had  composed  for  J.V.  Scheffel's  play  Der 
Trompeter  von  Sackingen,  simply  was  not  part  of  the  sound-world  of  his  Symphony  No.  1. 
But  since  Mahler  himself  insisted  that  he  had  invented  all  the  explanations  for  his  piece 
only  after  the  fact,  we  can  conveniently  ignore  them  when  considering  the  symphony  as 
a  work  of  art. 

Thus,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  have  a  symphony  in  the  "traditional"  four  movements— 
though  very  untraditional  in  so  many  aspects  of  its  content  and  expressive  quality.  Mahler's 
introduction  takes  its  cue,  in  his  own  way,  from  Beethoven,  growing  gradually  from  almost 
nothing  ("like  a  sound  of  nature,"  he  says  of  the  opening  bars,  containing  but  the  single 
pitch,  the  dominant  A,  spread  over  seven  octaves),  followed  by  fragments  of  melody- 
bird  calls,  fanfares,  a  horn  melody.  The  "cuckoo  call"  that  appears  so  frequently  is  a 
descending  fourth  (Audubon  never  heard  such  a  cuckoo!),  an  interval  that  forms  one  of 
the  most  constant  musical  ideas  of  the  symphony.  Gradually  all  of  this  takes  coherent 
shape  and  picks  up  tempo,  suddenly  presenting  us  with  a  melody  familiar  from  the  Songs 
of  a  Wayfarer.  "Ging  heut'  morgen  uber's  Feld,"  which  becomes  the  principal  material  of 
the  first  movement,  reappearing  several  times  with  its  emotional  quality  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  linking  materials,  particularly  of  the  single  powerful  climax  of  the  move¬ 
ment. 

The  A  major  scherzo,  a  comfortable  Austrian  Landler  straightforward  enough  to  assure 
that  even  the  first  audiences  would  like  it,  conjures  up  the  vigor  of  a  peasant  dance,  with 
reference  to  Mahler's  own  song  "Hans  und  Grete,"  composed  in  1880.  The  Trio,  in  F,  is  far 
more  nostalgic  and  delicate  by  contrast. 
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The  third  movement  unsettled  most  early  listeners.  Mahler's  ironic  treatment  of  death 
was  too  new  and  too  disturbing.  Timpani  softly  play  a  march  beat,  reiterating  the 
descending  fourths  that  are  so  frequent  a  motif  in  this  symphony;  over  the  rhythmic  pat¬ 
tern,  a  solo  double  bass  eerily  intones  the  melody  we  have  all  sung  as  "Frere  Jacques''— 
but  in  the  minor  mode!  The  hushed  stillness,  the  muffled  drums,  and  the  use  of  a  children's 
tune  in  this  context  all  contribute  to  the  uncanny  mood  of  the  movement.  By  contrast  a 
strain  of  what  listeners  today  may  well  recognize  as  ''klezmer  music"  overlays  the  march 
with  an  unexplained  mood  of  parody.  A  turn  to  a  consoling  passage  in  G  major  (the  clos¬ 
ing  strains  of  the  Wayfarer  Songs,  representing  a  gentle  acceptance  of  death)  does  not 
last;  the  opening  materials  return  to  emphasize  death  as  a  fearsome  specter. 

Mahler  once  described  the  finale  as  "the  cry  of  a  wounded  heart,"  a  description  that  is 
particularly  apropos  for  the  opening  gesture  of  the  movement.  This  finale  aims  to  move 
from  doubt  and  tragedy  to  triumph,  and  it  does  so  first  of  all  through  a  violent  struggle 
to  regain  the  home  key  of  the  symphony,  D  major,  not  heard  since  the  first  movement. 
Mahler  first  does  so  with  an  extraordinary  theatrical  stroke:  a  violent,  gear-wrenching 
shift  from  C  minor  directly  to  D  major  in  the  full  orchestra,  triple-forte.  But  this  "triumph" 
has  been  dishonestly  won;  it  is  completely  unmotivated,  in  harmonic  terms,  too  jarring, 
too  unsatisfactory.  So  even  though  this  passage  seems  at  first  to  be  the  victorious  con¬ 
clusion,  it  ends  in  a  return  to  the  inchoate  music  of  the  symphony's  very  opening,  this 
time  building  gradually  to  the  truly  jubilant  conclusion,  for  which  Mahler  requests  that  all 
the  horns,  playing  the  "chorale  resounding  over  everything,"  stand  up  so  that  the  melody 
may  make  its  proper  effect  and,  if  possible,  drown  out  everything  else  with  the  song  of 
joyous  triumph. 

Steven  Ledbetter 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979  to  1998 
and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout  the  country. 


THE  FIRST  UNITED  STATES  PERFORMANCE  MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  NO.  i  in  its  final  four- 
movement  form  was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the  composer's  direction  on 
December  16,  1909. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PERFORMANCES — in  fact  the  first  in  Boston— 
were  led  by  Pierre  Monteux  on  November  23  and  24,  1923  (the  BSO  already  having  performed 
the  Fifth  Symphony  under  Wilhelm  Gericke  in  1906  and  the  Second  under  Karl  Muck  in  1918). 
Subsequent  BSO  performances  of  Mahler's  First  were  given  by  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  Richard  Burgin, 
William  Steinberg,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Bernard  Haitink,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Hiroshi 
Wakasugi,  Adam  Fischer,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Carl  St.  Clair,  David  Zinman,  James  Conlon,  Roberto  Abbado, 
Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos,  Jahja  Ling,  Christoph  von  Dohndnyi,  James  Levine  (the  most  recent  sub¬ 
scription  performances,  in  November  2007),  Leonard  Slatkin,  and  Christoph  Eschenbach  (includ¬ 
ing  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  31,  2011).  A  five-movement  version  including 
the  "Blumine"  movement  that  Mahler  later  cut  was  given  by  Ozawa  in  April  1974  and  then  again 
during  the  1977-78  season,  as  well  as  by  Kenneth  Schermerhorn  at  Tanglewood  in  1974. 
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No  matter  how  long  their 
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Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  MFA  and  Carol  is  a  Life  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  an  Overseer  of  the  BSO.  Both  love  living  so  close  to  Boston  making  it  a  breeze  to  attend 
functions  in  the  city  yet  leave  time  to  cheer  at  their  grandsons’  football  games  in  Dedham  on  the 
same  day! 

Superb  options  in  dining,  distinguished  floor  plans,  Mass  General  associated  Wellness  Clinic, 
and  most  importantly,  the  flexibility  and  the  accommodation  afforded  by  resident  ownership 
and  management,  help  rate  Fox  Hill  Village  highest  in  resident  satisfaction. 

Like  Bob  and  Carol,  come  and  experience  for  yourself  the  incomparable  elegance  of  Fox  Hill 
Village,  New  England’s  premiere  retirement  community. 


To  learn  more,  call  us  at  781-329-4433  or  visit  us  on  the  web  at: 

www.foxhillvillage.com 

Developed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


Fox  Hill  Village 
at  Westwood 


10  Longwood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090  (781)  329-4433  (Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 


To  Read  and  Hear  More... 


Currently,  the  best  quickly  available  source  of  information  about  John  Harbison  is  the 
website  of  his  publisher,  G.  Schirmer  (www.schirmer.com),  which  contains  a  biography, 
works  list,  reviews,  and  several  interesting  essays  about  the  composer  and  individual 
pieces,  including  his  opera  The  Great  Gatsby.  David  St.  George  wrote  the  essay  on  Harbison 
in  the  New  Grove  II;  Richard  Swift  wrote  the  one  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  American 
Music  (from  1983). 

No  commercial  recording  of  John  Harbison's  Symphony  No.  4  is  yet  available.  A  live 
recording  by  James  Levine  and  the  Munich  Philharmonic  of  the  composer's  Symphony 
No.  3  was  released  as  volume  7  in  the  series  "Documents  of  the  Munich  Years"  (Oehms 
Classics,  with  Gershwin's  Cuban  Overture  and  Ives's  Symphony  No.  2).  Levine's  January 
2000  Metropolitan  Opera  broadcast  premiere  of  Harbison's  opera  The  Great  Gatsby  was 
released  by  the  Met  as  part  of  an  eleven-opera  set  (thirty-two  CDs  in  all)  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  conductor's  Met  debut  (available  at  metoperashop.org 
and  Amazon.com).  David  Alan  Miller's  recording  of  the  Symphony  No.  3  with  the  Albany 
Symphony  also  includes  the  composer's  Flute  Concerto  and  The  Most  Often  Used  Chords 
for  orchestra  (Albany  Records).  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Seiji  Ozawa  recorded 
Harbison's  Symphony  No.  1,  a  BSO  centennial  commission,  soon  after  its  premiere  in  1984 
(New  World  Records),  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  pianist  Gil  Kalish, 
recorded  the  Piano  Quintet  and  Words  from  Paterson,  the  latter  with  baritone  Sanford 
Sylvan,  on  a  disc  with  Simple  Daylight  performed  by  Kalish  and  soprano  Dawn  Upshaw 
(Nonesuch).  Herbert  Blomstedt's  recording  of  the  Second  Symphony  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  although  deleted  by  the  original  label  (London),  is  available 
as  a  fully  licensed  reissue  from  ArkivMusic.com  (also  including  Harbison's  Oboe  Concerto 
and  Roger  Sessions's  Symphony  No.  2.) 

Also  of  interest  in  the  extensive  Harbison  recordings  catalog  are  the  Boston-based  Cantata 
Singers  and  Orchestra  and  David  Hoose's  recording  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  cantata 
The  Flight  into  Egypt,  with  soprano  Roberta  Anderson  and  baritone  Sanford  Sylvan  (New 
World),  and  the  Boston  Modern  Orchestra  Project's  recordings  of  the  ballet  Ulysses  and 
the  opera  Full  Moon  in  March  (BMOP/Sound).  BMOP's  recording  of  his  earlier  opera 
Winter's  Tale  is  forthcoming.  The  Lydian  String  Quartet's  recording  of  Harbison's  four 
string  quartets  was  released  in  2009  (Centaur). 

Robert  Kirzinger 
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Gerald  Larner's  Maurice  Ravel  is  one  of  the  many  well-illustrated  volumes  in  the  biogra¬ 
phical  series  "20th-Century  Composers"  (Phaidon  paperback).  Laurence  Davies's  Ravel 
Orchestral  Music  in  the  series  of  BBC  Music  Guides  provides  a  good  brief  introduction  to 
that  subject  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  Davies  also  wrote  The  Gallic  Muse,  a 
useful  book  with  essays  on  Faure,  Duparc,  Debussy,  Satie,  Ravel,  and  Poulenc  (Barnes). 
Also  useful  is  The  Cambridge  Companion  to  Ravel,  edited  by  Deborah  Mawer  (Cambridge 
University  Press).  The  Ravel  entry  in  the  2001  edition  of  The  New  Grove  is  by  Barbara  L. 
Kelly.  The  important  biography— unfortunately  hard  to  find  in  the  United  States— is 
Roger  Nichols's  Ravel  in  the  "Master  Musicians"  series,  which  replaced  Norman  Demuth's 
earlier  volume  in  that  same  series.  Nichols  also  assembled  Ravel  Remembered,  which 
brings  together  recollections  from  musicians  and  non-musicians  who  knew  the  compos¬ 
er  personally  (Farrar  Straus  &  Giroux).  Also  of  interest  are  Ravel  by  Arbie  Orenstein 
(Dover),  Orenstein's  A  Ravel  Reader:  Correspondence,  Articles,  Interviews  (also  Dover),  H.H. 
Stuckenschmidt's  Maurice  Ravel:  Variations  on  his  Life  and  Work  (Calder),  and  Benjamin 
Ivry's  Maurice  Ravel:  a  Life  (Welcome  Rain). 


James  Levine  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  released  a  live,  Grammy-winning 
recording  of  Ravel's  complete  Daphnis  et  Chloe  drawn  from  the  opening  performances  of 
the  BSO's  2007-08  subscription  season  (BSO  Classics;  also  available  as  a  download  at 
bso.org).  Prior  to  that,  the  BSO  had  recorded  the  complete  score  on  four  occasions: 
under  Bernard  Haitink  in  1989  (Philips),  under  Seiji  Ozawa  in  1974  (Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon),  under  Charles  Munch  in  1961  (RCA  Victor  "Living  Stereo"),  and  under  Munch  in 
1955  (RCA,  monaural).  Munch  can  also  be  seen  conducting  the  BSO  in  a  televised  1962 
performance  of  the  Suite  No.  2  on  DVD  (VAI,  also  including  televised  Munch/BSO  per¬ 
formances  of  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique  and  Debussy's  La  Mer).  Claudio  Abbado 
recorded  the  Daphnis  Suite  No.  2  with  the  BSO  in  1970  (Deutsche  Grammophon).  Serge 
Koussevitzky  recorded  the  Suite  No.  2  twice  with  the  BSO,  in  1928  (BSO  Classics)  and 
1944-45  (RCA).  The  many  recordings  of  the  Suite  No.  2  also  include  Carlo  Maria  Giulini's 
with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (EMI),  Charles  Dutoit's  with  the  Montreal  Symphony 
(Decca),  and  Bernard  Haitink's  with  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam 
(Pentatone),  as  well  as  famous  monaural  recordings  by  Guido  Cantelli  with  the  Philhar¬ 
monia  Orchestra  (Testament),  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  "live"  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
(Deutsche  Grammophon),  and  Arturo  Toscanini  with  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA) 


Deryck  Cooke's  Gustav  Mahler:  An  Introduction  to  his  Music  is  a  first-rate  brief  guide  to  the 
composer's  music  (Cambridge  University  paperback).  Other  good  starting  points  include 
Jonathan  Carr's  Mahler  (Overlook  Press),  Peter  Franklin's  The  life  of  Mahler  in  the  series 
"Musical  lives"  (Cambridge  paperback),  and  Michael  Kennedy's  Mahler  in  the  "Master 
Musicians"  series  (Oxford  paperback).  There  are  two  big,  multi-volume  biographies  of 
the  composer,  one  by  Henry-Louis  de  La  Grange  (Oxford),  the  other  by  Donald  Mitchell 
(University  of  California).  The  Mahler  Companion,  edited  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  Andrew 
Nicholson,  is  an  important  volume  of  essays  devoted  to  Mahler's  life,  works,  and  milieu, 
with  detailed  consideration  of  his  music  (Oxford).  Also  useful  is  The  Cambridge  Companion 
to  Mahler,  edited  by  Jeffrey  Barham  (Cambridge  paperback).  Mahler  enthusiast  and  con- 
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ductor  Gilbert  Kaplan  has  seen  to  the  publication  of  The  Mahler  Album  with  the  aim  of 
bringing  together  every  known  photograph  of  the  composer  (The  Kaplan  Foundation 
with  Thames  and  Hudson).  Also  published  by  The  Kaplan  Foundation  are  Mahler's 
Concerts  by  Knud  Martner,  which  offers  a  detailed  history  of  Mahler  on  the  podium, 
including  music  performed,  soloists,  concert  halls,  etc.,  for  each  of  more  than  300  con¬ 
certs  (co-published  with  Overlook  Press),  and  Mahler  Discography,  edited  by  Peter  Fulop, 
which  remains  valuable  to  anyone  interested  in  Mahler  recordings,  despite  its  1995  pub¬ 
lication  date.  Michael  Steinberg's  program  notes  on  Mahler's  symphonies  1  through  10 
are  in  his  compilation  volume  The  Symphony-A  Listener's  Guide  (Oxford  paperback). 
Though  now  more  than  thirty  years  old,  Kurt  Blaukopf's  extensively  illustrated  Mahler: 

A  Documentary  Study  remains  well  worth  seeking  from  second-hand  shops  (Oxford 
University  Press). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  made  three  recordings  of  the  Mahler  First— two 
under  Seiji  Ozawa,  in  1977  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  (the  compact  disc  release  includes 
the  "Blumine"  movement,  though  the  LP  did  not)  and  then  in  1987  for  Philips  as  part  of 
his  complete  Mahler  symphony  cycle  with  the  orchestra;  and  a  1962  recording  led  by 
Erich  Leinsdorf  (RCA;  reissued  on  CD  in  a  two-disc  set  with  Leinsdorf's  1966  BSO  record¬ 
ing  of  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  3).  In  addition,  a  new  DVD  release  in  a  continuing  series 
of  historic  BSO  telecasts  includes  Leinsdorf's  December  1962  BSO  performance  of  the 
Mahler  First  from  Sanders  Theatre  in  Cambridge  (ICA  Classics,  also  including  Leinsdorf/ 
BSO  telecasts  of  Strauss's  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks  and  the  Adagietto  from  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  5).  Other  noteworthy  recordings  of  the  Mahler  First,  listed  alphabetically 
by  conductor,  include  Claudio  Abbado's  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammo¬ 
phon),  Leonard  Bernstein's  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam  (Deutsche 
Grammophon),  Pierre  Boulez's  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  (Deutsche  Gram¬ 
mophon),  James  Levine's  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA),  Georg  Solti's 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  (London),  Klaus  Tennstedt's  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  (EMI),  and  Benjamin  Zander's  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Telarc). 

Marc  Mandel 
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SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


Symphony  Hall 


Book  your  pre-concert  meal  when  you  book  your  tickets. 

View  sample  menus  and  place  your  order  in  advance  at  bso.org/dining 


GOURMETCATERERS.COM  •  617.638.9245 

BOSTON  GOURMET.  A  PARTNERSHIP  OF  GOURMET  CATERERS  AND  CENTERPLATE,  IS  THE  EXCLUSIVE  CATERER  FOR  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


Guest  Artist 


Ludovic  Morlot 


The  French  musician  Ludovic  Morlot  is  quickly  establishing  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading 
conductors  of  his  generation.  Following  his  two  weeks  of  programs  this  month  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  he  will  lead  the  orchestra  in  a  west  coast  tour  in  December,  to 
include  concerts  in  San  Francisco,  Santa  Barbara,  Palm  Desert,  and  Los  Angeles.  Now  in  his 
first  season  as  music  director  of  the  Seattle  Symphony,  Mr.  Morlot  will  conduct  that  orchestra 
in  more  than  a  dozen  different  programs,  including  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony,  Stravinsky's 
The  Rite  of  Spring,  Rachmaninoff's  Symphonic  Dances,  a  gala  concert  with  Renee  Fleming,  and 
Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust.  In  January  2012,  Mr.  Morlot  also  assumes  the  position  of 
chief  conductor  of  La  Monnaie  in  Brussels.  During  his  first  full  season  there,  his  programs  will 
include  Alfred  Bruneau's  Requiem  as  well  as  his  first  performances  of  Debussy's  Pelleas  et 
Melisande.  During  2010-11  he  conducted  Poulenc's  Les  Mamelles  de  Tiresias  at  Opera  National 
de  Lyon  and  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris.  He  has  also  recently  collaborated  with  many  distin¬ 
guished  singers,  including  Barbara  Hannigan,  Dawn  Upshaw,  Jessye  Norman,  and  Thomas 
Hampson.  Mr.  Morlot  maintains  regular  relationships  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  has  recently  led  the  major  orchestras  of  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  and  Pittsburgh.  In  Europe,  his  debuts  during  2011-12  include  the  Orchestre  National 
de  France,  Dresdener  Philharmonie,  Rundfunk-Sinfonieorchester  Berlin,  and  BBC  Scottish 
Symphony  Orchestra.  These  engagements  follow  recent  successful  debuts  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  and  Anne  Sophie-Mutter  at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall  and  on  tour  in  Germany,  and 
with  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  and  Czech  Philharmonic  orchestras.  Other  noteworthy  recent 
appearances  have  included  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  Zurich  Tonhalle,  Budapest  Festival, 
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DEPOSIT  &  CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  &  TRUST  •  COMMERCIAL  BANKING 


Not  all  philanthropists  have 

BUILDINGS  NAMED  AFTER  THEM. 


r 


"A 


Philanthropic  giving  is  always  welcome,  regardless  of  what  form  it  takes. 
Boston  Private  Bank  &  Trust  Company’s  Donor  Advised  Fund  is  a  simple  and 
flexible  tool  that  makes  charitable  giving  easier  than  ever.  It  enables  you  to  set 
aside  funds  and  recommend  grants  to  qualified  nonprofit  organizations  according 
to  your  interests  and  on  your  timetable,  all  while  realizing  a  tax  benefit.  It  is 
just  one  of  the  ways  we  make  the  connections  that  count  —  connections  to  the 
financial  expertise  you  need,  and  a  personal  connection  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
sum  of  our  transactions. 


Boston  Private  Bank 
0  Trust  Company 


Please  contact  Richard  MacKinnon,  Senior  Vice  President,  at  (617)  912-4287 
or  rniackinnon@bostonprivatebank.com 


Investments  are  not  FDIC  insured,  have  no  Bank  guarantee,  are  not  a  deposit,  and  mat /  lose  value. 


Royal  Stockholm  Philharmonic,  and  Tokyo  Philharmonic  orchestras.  He  also  maintains  regular 
relationships  with  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic  and  Ensemble  Intercontemporain,  and  has 
maintained  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  2001, 
when  he  was  the  Seiji  Ozawa  Conducting  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  was 
assistant  conductor  of  the  BSO  under  James  Levine  from  2004  to  2007  and  has  led  the  BSO 
both  in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood,  most  recently  prior  to  this  season  in  October  2009  at 
Symphony  Hall  and  August  2010  at  Tanglewood.  From  2002  to  2004  he  served  as  conductor- 
in-residence  with  the  Orchestre  National  de  Lyon  under  David  Robertson.  Trained  as  a  violinist, 
Ludovic  Morlot  studied  conducting  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London  and  then  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  as  recipient  of  the  Norman  del  Mar  Conducting  Fellowship  He  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  2007  in  recognition  of  his  significant 
contribution  to  music. 


Longy 

School  of  Music  V— *  JL 


Friday,  December  2,  8  p.m. 

Longy  Conservatory 
Orchestra 

Julian  Pellicano,  conductor 
Timo  Andres,  piano 


IVES:  The  Unanswered  Question 
TIMO  ANDRES:  Home  Stretch 
(Boston  Premiere) 

BACH/WEBERN:  Musikalisches  Opfer, 
Ricercar  a  6 

STRAVINSKY:  Pulcinella  Suite 


FREE  admission  -  No  tickets  required 


Longy  School  of  Music 
Edward  M.  Pickman  Hall 
27  Garden  St. 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 


AIITISTS' 

iiooks  : 

IBOOKS  «v 
AIBTISTS 

October  12 ,  2011 -March  3,  2012 


This  exhibition  of  remarkable  and 
unexpected  artists’  books  from  the 
Boston  Athenaeum’s  outstanding 
collection  includes  works  by  Iliazd, 
Laura  Davidson,  Stephen  Dupont, 
Ryoko  Adachi,  Xu  Bing,  and  more 
than  mo  dozen  others,  among  them 
examples  not  previously  exhibited. 


THE  BOSTON  ATHEN7EUM 
101/2  Beacon  Street 
Boston -Massachusetts  02108 
617-227-0270 
www.bostonathenaeum.org 
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The  Great  Benefactors 


In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston ,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running 
a  great  orchestra.  From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits 
with  personal  contributions  that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  honors  each  of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is 
$1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great  Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please 
contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving, 
at  617-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 


TEN  MILLION  AND  ABOVE 

Julian  Cohen  +  •  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation  • 

Maria  and  Ray  Stata  •  Anonymous 

SEVEN  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

FIVE  MILLION 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation  • 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  •  EMC  Corporation  ■ 

Germeshausen  Foundation  •  NEC  Corporation  ■  Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  • 
UBS  ■  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

TWO  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mary  and  J.P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell  • 
Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  ■  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and 
Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  •  Jane  and  Jack  t  Fitzpatrick  • 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon  •  Susan  Morse  Hilles  t  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation  • 

The  Kresge  Foundation  •  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  •  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  t  •  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  +  • 

Samantha  and  John  Williams  ■  Anonymous  (2) 
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ONE  MILLION 


American  Airlines  •  Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  • 
AT&T  •  Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  William  I.  Bernell  t  •  Roberta  and  George  Berry 
BNY  Mellon  ■  Lorraine  D.  and  Alan  S.  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne  • 

Chiles  Foundation  ■  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  •  William  F.  Connell  t  and  Family  • 

Country  Curtains  •  Diddy  and  John  Cullinane  •  Edith  L.  and  Lewis  S.  Dabney  • 
Elisabeth  K.  and  Stanton  W.  Davis  t  •  Mary  Deland  R.  de  Beaumont  t  • 

Elizabeth  B.  Ely  i'  •  Nancy  S.  t  and  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  • 
Anna  E.  Finnerty  t  •  The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  •  Marie  L.  Gillet  t  • 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon  •  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  +  •  Francis  Lee  Higginson  t  • 
Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  t  •  Edith  C.  Howie  t  •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  • 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services  •  Muriel  E.  and  Richard  L.  +  Kaye  • 

Nancy  D.  and  George  H.  t  Kidder  •  Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  t  Krentzman  ■ 

Liz  and  George  Krupp  •  Barbara  and  Bill  t  Leith  •  Vera  M.  and  John  D.  MacDonald  t 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  • 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  ■  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  •  Kate  and  Al  Merck 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 
Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation  •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Mary  S.  Newman  •  Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  +  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland  ■ 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga  •  P&G  Gillette  ■  Carol  and  Joe  Reich  • 

Mary  G.  and  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  t  •  Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  ■ 

Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman  ■  Wilhemina  C.  (Hannaford)  Sandwen  t  • 

Hannah  H.  t  and  Dr.  Raymond  Schneider  •  Carl  Schoenhof  Family  • 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  •  Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  •  Miriam  Shaw  Fund  • 

Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  • 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  •  State  Street  Corporation  ■  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  ■ 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  +  •  Caroline  and  James  Taylor  • 

Diana  O.  Tottenham  •  The  Wallace  Foundation  •  Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation  • 
Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  • 

Helen  and  Josef  Zimbler  t  •  Anonymous  (9) 

T  Deceased 
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The  BSO  is  pleased  to  continue  its  program  book  re-use  initiative  as  part 
of  the  process  of  increasing  its  recycling  and  eco-friendly  efforts.  We  are  also 
studying  the  best  approaches  for  alternative  and  more  efficient  energy 
systems  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  fossil  fuels. 

If  you  would  like  your  program  book  to  be  re-used,  please  choose  from 
tf>e  following: 

i)  Return  your  unwanted  clean  program  book  to 
an  usher  following  the  performance. 


2)  Leave  your  program  book  on  your  seat. 

3)  Return  your  clean  program  book  to  the  program 
holders  located  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Huntington  Avenue  entrances. 


Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  the  BSO  more  green! 


—  The  Higginson  Sponsor  Listing 


JOHN  M.  LODER,  CHAIR  boston  symphony  orchestra  annual  funds 
GENE  D.  DAHMEN,  CO-CHAIR  symphony  annual  fund 
JEFFREY  E.  MARSHALL,  CO-CHAIR  symphony  annual  fund 

The  Higginson  Society  embodies  a  deep  commitment  to  supporting  musical  excellence,  which 
builds  on  the  legacy  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  founder  and  first  benefactor,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson.  The  BSO  is  grateful  to  current  Higginson  Society  members  whose  gifts  to  the  Symphony 
Annual  Fund  provide  more  than  $3  million  in  essential  funding  to  sustain  our  mission.  The  BSO 
acknowledges  the  generosity  of  the  donors  listed  below,  whose  contributions  were  received  by 
November  1,  2011. 

For  more  information  about  joining  the  Higginson  Society,  contact  Allison  Goossens,  Associate 
Director  of  Society  Giving,  at  (617)  638-9254  or  agoossens@bso.org. 

(This  symbol  denotes  a  deceased  donor. 

CHAIRMAN'S  LEVEL  $100,000  and  above 
Ted  and  Debbie  Kelly 

l88l  FOUNDERS  SOCIETY  $50,000  to  $99,999 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  John  S.  and  Cynthia  Reed  •  Mrs.  Joan  T.  Wheeler  t 
ENCORE  $25,000  to  $49,999 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  Gregory  E.  Bulger  Foundation/Gregory  Bulger  and 
Richard  Dix  •  Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme  •  Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  • 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Dynner  •  William  and  Deborah  Elfers  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Fischman  • 

Joy  S.  Gilbert  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr.  •  The  Karp  Family  Foundation  • 

Paul  L.  King  •  Pamela  S.  Kunkemueller  •  Mrs.  Joyce  Linde  • 

Elizabeth  W.  and  John  M.  Loder  •  Richard  and  Nancy  Lubin  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall  •  Carmine  A.  and  Beth  V.  Martignetti  • 

Kate  and  Al  Merck  •  Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •  Robert  J.  Morrissey  • 

Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  •  Drs.  Joseph  J.  and  Deborah  M.  Plaud  • 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  •  Mr.  Irving  W.  Rabb  t  •  Louise  C.  Riemer  • 

Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  ■  Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  • 

Kitte  t  and  Michael  Sporn  •  Rick  and  Terry  Stone  •  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  •  Roberta 
and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  Rhonda  and  Michael  J.  Zinner,  M.D.  • 

Linda  M.  and  D.  Brooks  Zug  •  Anonymous  (3) 

MAESTRO  $15,000  TO  $24,999 

Alii  and  Bill  Achtmeyer  •  Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  •  Joan  and  John  Bok  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley  ■  Lorraine  D.  and  Alan  S.  Bressler  •  William  David  Brohn  • 


Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin  •  Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  • 

Ronald  and  Ronni  Casty  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille  ■ 

Diddy  and  John  Cullinane  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca  •  Bob  and  Happy  Doran  • 
Julie  and  Ronald  M.  Druker  •  Thomas  and  Winifred  Faust  •  Tom  and  Jody  Gill  • 

Thelma  and  Ray  Goldberg  ■  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr.  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brent  L.  Henry  • 
John  Hitchcock  ■  Lizbeth  and  George  Krupp  ■  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.  • 

Ann  Merrifield  and  Wayne  Davis  •  Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Pierce  ■ 
Mr.  Benjamin  Schore  •  Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  •  Drs.  Christoph  and  Sylvia  Westphal  • 
Joan  D.  Wheeler  •  Robert  and  Roberta  Winters 

PATRON  $10,000  to  $14,999 

Amy  and  David  Abrams  •  Dorothy  and  David  Arnold  •  Ms.  Lucille  M.  Batal  • 

Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  Roberta  and  George  Berry  ■  Ms.  Ann  Bitetti  and 
Mr.  Doug  Lober  •  Mrs.  Linda  Cabot  Black  •  Mark  G.  and  Linda  Borden  • 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell  •  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Cohen  ■ 

Dr.  Lawrence  H.  and  Roberta  Cohn  •  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  ■ 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  D.  Cutter  •  Edith  L.  and  Lewis  S.  Dabney  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Edmundson  •  Roger  and  Judith  Feingold  •  Larry  and  Atsuko  Fish  • 
Laurel  E.  Friedman  ■  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Blaine  Gaustad  •  Carol  and  Robert  Henderson  • 

Susan  Hockfield  and  Thomas  N.  Byrne  •  Mr.  Ernest  K.  Jacquet  •  Prof.  Paul  L.  Joskow  and 
Dr.  Barbara  Chasen  Joskow  ■  Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow  ■  Faria  Krentzman  ■ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  E.  Lacaillade  •  Anne  R.  Lovett  and  Stephen  G.  Woodsum  •  John  Magee 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Martin  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marc  Mayer  •  Dr.  Robert  and  Jane  B.  Mayer 
Sandra  0.  Moose  ■  Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  •  Mary  S.  Newman  • 

Jane  and  Neil  Pappalardo  •  John  and  Susanne  Potts  •  William  and  Helen  Pounds  • 
Douglas  and  Amy  Reeves  •  Mrs.  Laurence  Reineman  •  Debbie  and  Alan  Rottenberg  • 
Maureen  and  Joe  Roxe/The  Roxe  Foundation  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears  • 

Ms.  Eileen  C.  Shapiro  and  Dr.  Reuben  Eaves  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Smallhorn  • 

Maria  and  Ray  Stata  •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  and  Katherine  Chapman  • 

Tazewell  Foundation  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Traynor  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Weinstein 
James  Westra  •  Anonymous  (3) 

SPONSORS  $5,000  to  $9,999 

Noubar  and  Anna  Afeyan  •  Jim  and  Virginia  Aisner  •  Vernon  R.  Alden  • 

Joel  and  Lisa  Schmid  Alvord  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Amory  •  Marjorie  Arons-Barron  and 
James  H.  Barron  •  Diane  M.  Austin  and  Aaron  J.  Nurick  •  Dr.  Lloyd  Axelrod  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain  ■  Judith  and  Harry  Barr  •  Roz  and  Wally  Bernheimer  • 

Brad  and  Terrie  Bloom  •  Barbara  and  Gary  Bowen  •  Drs.  Andrea  and  Brad  Buchbinder  • 
Joanne  and  Timothy  Burke  •  Richard  and  Patricia  Cavanagh  ■  Dr.  Charles  Christenson  t  • 
Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier  •  Marvin  and  Ann  Collier  •  Eric  Collins  and  Michael  Prokopow  • 
Don  and  Donna  Comstock  •  Howard  Cox  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Creighton,  Jr.  • 

Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker  ■  Joan  P.  and  Ronald  C.  Curhan  •  Gene  and  Lloyd  Dahmen  • 

Lynn  Dale  and  Frank  Wisneski  •  Tamara  P.  and  Charles  H.  Davis  II  • 

Jonathan  and  Margot  Davis  •  Lori  and  Paul  Deninger  •  Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  • 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Endicott  •  Pamela  D.  Everhart  ■  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  ■ 

Beth  and  John  Gamel  •  David  Endicott  Gannett  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Dozier  Gardner  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  A.  Garraway  •  Jane  and  Jim  Garrett  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Glauber  • 
Roberta  Goldman  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Goldweitz  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Green  • 
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Ellen  and  John  Harris  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulf  B.  Heide  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 


Patricia  and  Galen  Ho  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hood  •  Timothy  P.  Horne  •  Judith  S.  Howe  • 
Yuko  and  Bill  Hunt  •  Mimi  and  George  Jigarjian  •  Holly  and  Bruce  Johnstone  • 

Jerry  and  Darlene  Jordan  ■  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman  ■  Seth  A.  and  Beth  S.  Klarman  • 

Dr.  Nancy  Koehn  •  Mr.  Andrew  Kotsatos  and  Ms.  Heather  Parsons  ■ 

Mrs.  Barbara  N.  Kravitz  ■  Mr.  Melvin  Kutchin  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee  • 

Cynthia  and  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Levine  ■ 

Christopher  and  Laura  Lindop  ■  Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation  • 

Kurt  and  Therese  Melden  •  Robert  and  Dale  Mnookin  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone  • 
Ms.  Kristin  A.  Mortimer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodger  P.  Nordblom  •  William  A.  Oates  • 

Annette  and  Vincent  O'Reilly  •  Jay  and  Eunice  Panetta  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Pechet  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Lee  Perry  •  Ann  M.  Philbin  ■  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  H.  Plotkin  • 

Ms.  Josephine  Pomeroy  ■  Jonathan  and  Amy  Poorvu  ■  Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint  and 
Dr.  Alvin  Poussaint  •  Dr.  Herbert  Rakatansky  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Sokoloff  • 

Peter  and  Suzanne  Read  •  Dr.  Robin  S.  Richman  and  Dr.  Bruce  Auerbach  • 

Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow  and  Mr.  B.  Andrew  Zelermyer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse  • 

Lisa  and  Jonathan  Rourke  •  Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland  •  Sean  Rush  and  Carol  C.  McMullen  • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Schaumburg  ■  Linda  and  Arthur  Schwartz  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Scully  •  Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson  t  •  Mr.  Marshall  H.  Sirvetz  • 

Gilda  and  Alfred  Slifka  •  Ms.  Nancy  F.  Smith  •  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Stokkink  ■  Patricia  L.  Tambone  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  D.  Thompson  •  Marian  and  Dick  Thornton  •  Mrs.  Blair  Trippe  • 

Robert  A.  Vogt  •  Gail  and  Ernst  von  Metzsch  •  Eric  and  Sarah  Ward  • 

Harvey  and  Joelle  Wartosky  •  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II  •  Harry  and  Ruth  Wechsler  • 

Jay  A.  Winsten  and  Penelope  J.  Greene  •  Rosalyn  Kempton  Wood  • 

Drs.  Richard  and  Judith  Wurtman  ■  Patricia  Plum  Wylde  •  Anonymous  (10) 
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MUSICIANS  COME  FROM? 


FABULOUS 


EVER  WONDER  WHERE  THESE 


From  New  England  Conservatory. 

NEC  alumni  or  faculty  make  up 
one  half  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  we’re  training  the  next 
generation  of  BSO  players  right  now. 

This  fruitful  relationship  goes  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  both  institutions. 
Henry  Higginson  recruited  19  NEC  faculty 
to  start  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1881.  Good  move,  Mr.  Higginson. 


NEW 

ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY 

necmusic.edu 


Administration 


Mark  Volpe,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Director,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Edward  H.  Unde  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Director,  endowed  by 

Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noltemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development— Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ARTISTIC 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  •  Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  • 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  •  Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •  Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/PRODUCTION 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

H.R.  Costa,  Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant 
Stage  Manager  •  Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •  Leah  Monder,  Production 
Manager  •  John  Morin,  Stage  Technician  ■  Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus 
Manager 

BOSTON  POPS 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  •  Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 
Planning  •  Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services/Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  ■  Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  ■  Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  •  Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •  Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •  Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  •  David  Kelts,  Staff 
Accountant  •  Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  •  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •  Nia  Patterson, 
Accounts  Payable  Assistant  •  Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  •  Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  • 
Teresa  Wang,  Staff  Accountant  •  Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 
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TkeGrSves 


LINCOLN 


(781)  259-0800 

vwwv.Grovesinlincoln.org 


One  Harvest  Circle  •  Lincoln,  MA  01773 


exciting  musical  experience! 


^  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


7  \ 

Give  the  gift  of  an  \ 


BOSTON 

ID><n*ID> 


js 

Tanglewood 


Gift  Certificates  may  be  used  toward 
the  purchase  of  tickets,  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise,  or  at  the  Symphony 
Cafe.  To  purchase,  visit  bso.org,  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office,  or  call 
SymphonyCharge  at  617-266-1200. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  •  Susan  Grosei,  Director  of  Annual  Funds  •  Nina  Jung,  Director 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •  Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government 
Relations  •  John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  •  Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of 
Development  Communications  •  Mary  E.  Thomson,  Director  of  Corporate  Initiatives  • 

Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  •  Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 
Giving  •  Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  •  Dulce  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Hostess  • 

Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  •  Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  •  Diane  Cataudella,  Associate 
Director  of  Donor  Relations  •  Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •  Emily  Diaz, 

Donor  Information  and  Data  Coordinator  •  Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  • 

David  Grant,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Information  Systems  •  Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts 
Officer  •  James  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of  Telephone  Outreach  •  Jennifer  Johnston,  Graphic  Designer 
•  Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of  Direct  Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  •  Dominic  Margaglione, 

Donor  Ticketing  Associate  ■  Anne  McGuire,  Donor  Acknowledgment  Writer  and  Coordinator  •  Jill  Ng, 
Senior  Major  and  Planned  Giving  Officer  •  Suzanne  Page,  Associate  Director  for  Board  Relations  • 

Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  Coordinator  •  Emiiy  Reeves,  Assistant 
Manager  of  Planned  Giving  •  Amanda  Roosevelt,  Executive  Assistant  •  Laura  Sancken,  Assistant  Manager 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Major  Gifts  and  Campaign  Advisor  • 
Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  ■  Yong-Hee  Silver,  Major 
Gifts  Officer  •  Erin  Simmons,  Major  Gifts  Coordinator  •  Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator, 
Friends  Program  •  Thayer  Surette,  Corporate  Giving  Coordinator  •  Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of 
Development  Research 

EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •  Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 
Community  Programs  •  Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  • 

Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 

FACILITIES 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

symphony  hall  operations  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  ■  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 

Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  •  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  •  Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

maintenance  services  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  •  Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  •  Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  •  Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  •  Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  •  Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter  • 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician  environmental  services  Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  • 

Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian  •  Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 

Custodian  •  Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  •  Errol  Smart,  Custodian  •  Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 
Custodian 

tanglewood  operations  Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood  Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T.  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  •  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Fallyn  Girard,  Tanglewood 
Facilities  Coordinator  •  Robert  Casey,  Painter  •  Stephen  Curley,  Crew  ■  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic  • 
Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  •  Bruce  Huber,  Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager  •  Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter  • 
Kathleen  Sambuco,  Associate  Director  of  Human  Resources 


ASSISTED  LIVING 


Welcome  to  the  region's  most  rejuvenating  and 
culturally  enriching  assisted  living  choice,  where 
seniors  can  thrive  in  a  community  that  promotes 
a  healthy  body,  mind  and  spirit. 


can 


naoian 


Call  617-527-6566  today 
for  more  information. 


LioinG-Ccnar 


A  welcoming  place  for  everyone 

We  are  open  to  people  of  all  nationalities. 


206  Waltham  Street,  West  Newton.  MA  02465  www.slcenter.or 


For  rates  and  information  on  advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony,  Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood 
program  books,  please  contact 


Eric  Lange  |  Lange  Media  Sales  1 781-642-0400  |  erklange@aim.com 


'Musically 
impeccable.^ 

— The  Boston  GA 


' 'Boflon  (farly  jHusic  Festival 


Charpentier’s  Or()bee 

Part  of  a  BEMF  Chamber  Opera  Double-Bill! 

Paul  ODette  &  Stephen  Stubbs,  Musical  Directors 
Gilbert  Blin,  Stage  Director 
Aaron  Sheehan,  tenor 

Saturday.  November  26, 20H  at  8pm 
Sunday,  November  27, 2011  at  3pm 

NEC's  Jordan  Hall.  Boston 


UPCOMING  CONCERTS 

Stile  Antico 


PUER  NATUS  EST-Tudor  Music  for 
Christmas  and  Advent 

Celebrate  the  season  with  the  sublime 
voices  of  Stile  Antico 

Saturday,  December  17, 2011  at  8pm 

5f.  Paul  Church.  Cambridge 


Order  today  at  WWW.BEMF.ORG  or  617-661-1812 
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INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 


Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cordero,  Manager  of  User  Support  •  Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  •  Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •  Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •  Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support 
Specialist  ■  Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  •  Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 

PUBLICATIONS 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Editorial  •  Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Production  and  Advertising 


SALES,  SUBSCRIPTION,  AND  MARKETING 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  •  Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  ■  Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  ■  Roberta  Kennedy, 

Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  •  Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •  Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  •  Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  •  Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •  Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •  Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  •  Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  of  E-Commerce  and  New  Media  • 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  SymphonyCharge  •  Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator/Subscriptions  Associate  •  Susan  Coombs,  SymphonyCharge  Coordinator  •  Jonathan  Doyle 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  ■  Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  • 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •  Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office  and 
Social  Media  Manager  •  Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate  Subscriptions  Manager  •  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales 
Manager  •  Richard  Mahoney,  Director,  Boston  Business  Partners  •  Christina  Malanga,  Subscriptions 
Associate  •  Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •  Maria  McNeil,  SymphonyCharge 
Representative  •  Jeffrey  Meyer,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce 
Marketing  Analyst  •  Allegra  Murray,  Assistant  Manager,  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Doreen  Reis, 
Advertising  Manager  •  Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  •  Robert  Sistare,  Subscriptions 
Representative  •  Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  ■  Himanshu  Vakil,  Web  Application  Lead  •  Amanda  Warren, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Senior  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsor  Relations 
box  office  David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  •  Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 
box  office  representatives  Danielle  Bouchard  •  Mary  J.  Broussard  •  Arthur  Ryan 
EVENT  services  Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •  Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue  Rentals 
and  Events  Administration  •  Luciano  Silva,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Peter  Grimm,  Tanglewood  Special  Projects  Manager  •  Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  • 
Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest  Artists  •  Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director  for 
Student  Affairs  •  Gary  Wallen,  Manager  of  Production  and  Scheduling 
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Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Chair,  Aaron  J.  Nurick 

Chair-Elect  and  Vice-Chair,  Boston  Charles  W.  Jack 
Vice-Chair,  Tanglewood  Howard  Arkans 
Secretary  Audley  H.  Fuller 

Co-chairs,  Boston 

Mary  C.  Gregorio  •  Ellen  W.  Mayo  •  Natalie  Slater 
Co-Chairs,  Tanglewood 

Roberta  Cohn  •  Augusta  Leibowitz  •  Alexandra  Warshaw 
Liaisons,  Tanglewood 

Ushers,  Judy  Slotnick  •  Glass  Houses,  Ken  Singer 

BOSTON  PROJECT  LEADS  AND  LIAISONS  2011-12 

Cafe  Flowers,  Stephanie  Henry  and  Kevin  Montague  •  Chamber  Music  Series,  Joan  Carlton  and 
Adele  Sheinfield  •  Computer  and  Office  Support,  Helen  Adelman  and  Gerald  Dreher  •  Flower 
Decorating,  Linda  Clarke  •  Membership  Table/Hall  Greeters,  Elle  Driska  •  Instrument  Playground, 
Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  •  Mailings,  Mandy  Loutrel  •  Newsletter,  Judith  Duffy  •  Recruitment/ 
Retention/Reward,  Gerald  Dreher  •  Symphony  Shop,  Karen  Brown  •  Tour  Guides,  Richard  Dixon 


At  Brookhaven,  lifecare  living  is  as  good  as  it  looks. 


Brookhaven  at  Lexington  offers  an  abundance  of  opportunities  for 
intellectual  growth,  artistic  expression  and  personal  wellness.  Our  residents 
share  your  commitment  to  live  a  vibrant  lifestyle  in  a  lovely  community. 

Call  today  for  a  tour! 

781.863.9660  •  800.283.1 114 
www.brookhavenatlexington.org 


BROOKHAVEN 

AT  LEXINGTON 

A  Full-Service  Lifecare  Retirement  Community 
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Next  Program 


Thursday,  December  1, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday,  December  1,  8pm 
Friday,  December  2, 1:30pm 
Saturday,  December  3,  8pm 


JIM  BELOHLAVEK  conducting 


HARBISON 


BEETHOVEN 


BEETHOVEN 


SYMPHONY  NO.  5  FOR  BARITONE,  MEZZO-SOPRANO, 

AND  ORCHESTRA  (2008),  ON  TEXTS  OF  CZESLAW  MILOSZ, 
LOUISE  GLUCK,  AND  RAINER  MARIA  RILKE 

I.  Con  fuoco  (Milosz,  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice")— 

II.  Andante  cantabile  (Milosz)— 

III.  Grave  (Louise  Gluck,  "Relic") — 

IV.  Lento  (Rilke,  "Sonnets  to  Orpheus"  II,  13) 

SASHA  COOKE,  MEZZO-SOPRANO 
GERALD  FINLEY,  BARITONE 

{INTERMISSION} 

PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  4  IN  G,  OPUS  58 
Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo:  Vivace 

JONATHAN  BISS 
"LEONORE"  OVERTURE  NO.  3 


OPEN  REHEARSAL  TALK  (12/1)  AND  FRIDAY  PREVIEW  TALK  (12/2)  BY  BSO  DIRECTOR  OF 
PROGRAM  PUBLICATIONS  MARC  MANDEL 

Making  his  BSO  subscription  series  debut,  Czech  conductor  Jin  Belohlavek  is  chief  conductor 
of  the  BBC  Symphony  and  chief  conductor  designate  of  the  Czech  Philharmonic.  The  program 
opens  with  John  Flarbison's  BSO-commissioned  Symphony  No.  5  (premiered  in  2008)  for  baritone, 
mezzo-soprano,  and  orchestra,  a  dramatic,  lyrical  work  setting  poems  inspired  by  the  myth  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  These  performances  continue  the  BSO's  two-season  survey  of  the  com¬ 
plete  FJarbison  symphonies.  The  program's  second  half  features  American  pianist  Jonathan  Biss 
in  Beethoven's  equally  dramatic  and  lyrical  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  whose  slow  movement  is  often 
interpreted  as  a  musical  representation  of  Orpheus  taming  the  wild  beasts.  To  finish,  Beethoven's 
powerful  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  conceived  originally  as  a  curtain-raiser  for  his  only  opera,  offers 
another  musical  take  on  the  transportive  power  of  love. 
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Coming  Concerts 


PRE-CONCERT  talks:  The  BSO  offers  free  half-hour  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  prior  to  all  of  the 
orchestra's  Open  Rehearsals  and  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts.  Free  to  all  ticket  holders, 
the  talks  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  before  the  Thursday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  at  6:30  p.m.  before  the 
Wednesday-night  Open  Rehearsals,  and  12:15  p.m.  before  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts. 


Thursday,  December  1, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  'D'  December  1,  8-9:55 

Friday  'B'  December  2, 1:30-3:25 

Saturday  'B'  December  3,  8-9:55 

JIRI  BELOHLAVEK,  conductor 
JONATHAN  BISS,  piano 
SASHA  COOKE,  mezzo-soprano 
GERALD  FINLEY,  baritone 

HARBISON  Symphony  No.  5  for  Baritone, 

Mezzo-soprano,  and  Orchestra 
BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 

BEETHOVEN  Leonore  Overture  No.  3 


WEST  COAST  TOUR:  From  Tuesday,  December  6, 
through  Friday,  December  10,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  performing  in  its 
west  coast  tour  to  California,  with  concerts 
in  San  Francisco  (December  6  and  7),  Santa 
Barbara  (December  8),  Palm  Desert  (Decem¬ 
ber  9),  and  Los  Angeles  (December  10). 


Wednesday,  January  4,  7:30pm  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  'A'  January  5,  8-9:50 

Friday  'A'  January  6, 1:30-3:20 

Saturday  'B'  January  7,  8-9:50 

ANDRIS  NELSONS,  conductor 
hAkan  HARDENBERGER,  trumpet 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  90 

TURNAGE  From  the  Wreckage,  for 

trumpet  and  orchestra 
(American  premiere) 
STRAUSS  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 


Thursday  'C  January  12,  8-10:10 

Friday  'B'  January  13, 1:30-3:40 

Saturday  'A'  January  14,  8-10:10 

Tuesday  'B'  January  17,  8-10:10 

DAVID  ZINMAN,  conductor 
LEIF  OVE  ANDSNES,  piano 
PAULA  MURRIHY,  mezzo-soprano 


WEBER 

BEETHOVEN 

HARBISON 

STRAUSS 


Overture  to  Euryanthe 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
Symphony  No.  6  (world 
premiere;  BSO  commission) 
Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks 


massculturalcouncil.org 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season  are  available  at  the 
Symphony  Hall  box  office,  online  at  bso.org,  or  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200  or  toll-free 
at  (888)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (Saturday  from  12  noon  to  6  p.m.).  Please 
note  that  there  is  a  $6.25  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 
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Symphony  Hall  Exit  Plan 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


IN  CASE  OF  EM 

Follow  any  lighted  exit 
Do  not  use  elevators. 
Walk,  do  not  run. 
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HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  11  ■■=---■  :■■■  ■■  COHEN  WING 


Symphony  Hall  Information 


For  Symphony  Hall  concert  and  ticket  information,  call  (617)  266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program 
information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  visit  bso.org,  or  write  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  BSO's  web  site  (bso.org)  provides  information  on  all  of  the  orchestra’s  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly.  In  addition,  tickets  for  BSO  concerts  can  be  purchased  online  through  a 
secure  credit  card  transaction. 

The  Eunice  S.  and  Julian  Cohen  Wing,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

In  the  event  of  a  building  emergency,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announcement  from  the  stage.  Should  the 
building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest  door  (see  map  on  opposite  page),  or  according  to 
instructions. 

For  Symphony  Hall  rental  information,  call  (617)  638-9241,  or  write  the  Director  of  Event  Administration, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  Box  Office  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (12  noon  until  6  p.m.  on  Saturday). 

On  concert  evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  a  half-hour  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  12  noon  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or 
evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  most 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or 
through  SymphonyCharge. 

To  purchase  BSO  Tickets:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  Diners  Club,  Discover,  a  personal  check,  and  cash 
are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then 
send  payment  by  check,  call  "SymphonyCharge”  at  (617)  266-1200,  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  (12  noon  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday).  Outside  the  617  area  code,  phone  1-888-266-1200.  As  noted  above,  tickets 
can  also  be  purchased  online.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of  $6.25  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 

Group  Sales:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of 
twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment 
options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345  or  (800)  933-4255. 

For  patrons  with  disabilities,  elevator  access  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  at  both  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Cohen  Wing  entrances.  An  access  service  center,  large  print  programs,  and  accessible  restrooms  are  avail¬ 
able  inside  the  Cohen  Wing.  For  more  information,  call  the  Access  Services  Administrator  line  at  (617)  638-9431 
or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289. 

Those  arriving  late  or  returning  to  their  seats  will  be  seated  by  the  patron  service  staff  only  during  a  convenient 
pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  need  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  pro¬ 
gram  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

In  consideration  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  four  years  old  or  younger  will  not  be  admitted  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

Ticket  Resale:  If  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket, 
you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492  during  business  hours,  or  (617)  638- 
9426  up  to  one  hour  before  the  concert.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
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available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

Rush  Seats:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings,  and  on  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through 
the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $9  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office 
on  Fridays  as  of  10  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as  of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  avail¬ 
able  for  Saturday  evenings. 

Please  note  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  anywhere  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Camera  and  recording  equipment  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during  concerts. 

Lost  and  found  is  located  at  the  security  desk  at  the  stage  door  to  Symphony  Hall  on  St.  Stephen  Street. 

First  aid  facilities  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave  their 
names  and  seat  locations  at  the  Cohen  Wing  entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Parking:  The  Symphony  Garage,  Prudential  Center  Garage,  and  Copley  Place  Garage  offer  discounted  parking 
to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket  stub  for  evening  performances.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special 
benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

Elevators  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of 
Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Ladies'  rooms  are  located  on  both  main  corridors  of  the  orchestra  level,  as  well  as  at  both  ends  of  the  first  bal¬ 
cony,  audience-left,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Men's  rooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room  near  the  elevator;  on 
the  first-balcony  level,  also  audience-right  near  the  elevator,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room;  and  in  the  Cohen 
Wing. 

Coatrooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot- 
Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  Please  note  that  the  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other 
property  of  patrons. 

Lounges  and  Bar  Service:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For 
the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  noon,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time.  Drink 
coupons  may  be  purchased  in  advance  online  or  through  SymphonyCharge  for  all  performances. 

Boston  Symphony  Broadcasts:  Saturday-evening  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  broadcast  live 
in  the  Boston  area  by  99.5  All-Classical. 

BSO  Friends:  The  Friends  are  donors  who  contribute  $75  or  more  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Funds. 
For  information,  please  call  the  Friends  of  the  BSO  Office  at  (617)  638-9276  or  e-mail  friendsofthebso@bso.org. 

If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  inform  us  by  sending  your  new  and  old 
addresses  to  Friends  of  the  BSO,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  your  patron  number  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

Business  for  BSO  The  BSO  Business  Partners  program  makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  two-for-one  ticket  pricing,  and  advance  ticket  ordering.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  BSO  Business  Partners  Office  at  (617)  638-9277  or  e-mail  rmahoney@bso.org. 

The  Symphony  Shop  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  is  open 
Thursday  and  Saturday  from  3  to  6  p.m.,  ,and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances,  including  Open  Rehearsals, 
through  intermission.  The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  an  expanded  linaof  BSO  apparel  and  recordings,  and  unique  gift  items.  The  Shop 
also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also 
available  online  at  bso.org  and,  during  concert  hours,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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OLIVER  WYMAN 


I M  PACT 

THROUGH  SPECIALIZATION 

Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management  consulting  firm  that 
combines  deep  industry  knowledge  with  specialized  expertise  in 
strategy,  operations,  risk  management,  organizational  transformation, 
and  leadership  development.  Visit  us  at  www.oliverwyman.com. 


MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 

COMPANIES 


IMPLANT 

DENTISTRY 


CENTRE 


Are  you  missing  one  or  more  teeth ? 

If  you  are  missing  one  or  more  teeth,  then  you  are  a 
candidate  for  a  dental  implant.  Dental  implants  will 
allow  you  to  smile,  speak,  and  eat  with  confidence 
and  comfort.  At  the  Implant  Dentistry  Centre  we  offer 
Bicon  SHORE®  Implants,  which  most  often  avoid 
the  need  for  bone  grafting.  We  are  conveniently 
located  on  the  Arborway  between  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  Please  visit  our 
website  for  more  information. 


DENTAL  IMPLANTS  ORAL  SURGERY  PERIODONTICS  PROSTHODONTICS 


IMPLANT  DENTISTRY  CENTRE 
501  Arborway  ■  Boston,  M A  02130 
tel  (617)  524-3900  -  fax  (617)  390-0043 

www.idcboston.com 
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Hermes,  contemporary  artisan 
since  1837. 


HERMES 
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EVERY  CLOUD 

HAS  A  SILVER  LINING 

At  EMC,  success  comes  from  creating  technology  which  will  transform  the  world’s  largest 
IT  departments  into  private  clouds— and  from  sharing  that  success  by  supporting  a  range  of 
educational,  cultural,  and  social  programs  in  our  community. 

\ 

Learn  more  at  www.EMC.com. 


EMC  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EMC2 

where  information  lives 


EMC  ,  EMC.  the  EMC  logo,  and  where  information  lives  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  ©  Copyright  2010  EMC  Corporation.  AH  rights  reserved.  2187 


BERNARD  HAITINK,  LACROIX  FAMILY  FUND  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS, 
ENDOWED  IN  PERPETUITY 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

131st  season,  2011-2012 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Edmund  Kelly,  Chairman  •  Paul  Buttenwieser,  Vice-Chairman  •  Diddy  Cullinane,  Vice-Chairman  • 
Stephen  B.  Kay,  Vice-Chairman  ■  Robert  P.  O’Block,  Vice-Chairman  •  Roger  T.  Servison,  Vice-Chairman  • 
Stephen  R.  Weber,  Vice-Chairman  •  Vincent  M.  O'Reilly,  Treasurer 

William  F.  Achtmeyer  •  George  D.  Behrakis  •  Alan  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  •  Samuel  B.  Bruskin  • 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  ex-officio  ■  Eric  D.  Collins  •  Cynthia  Curme  •  Alan  J.  Dworsky  •  William  R.  Elfers 
Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  •  Michael  Gordon  •  Brent  L.  Henry  •  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr.  •  Joyce  G.  Linde  • 

John  M.  Loder  ■  Carmine  A.  Martignetti  •  Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D.  •  Aaron  J.  Nurick,  ex-officio  • 

Susan  W.  Paine  •  Peter  Palandjian,  ex-officio  •  Carol  Reich  •  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Arthur  I.  Segel  • 
Thomas  G.  Sternberg  •  Theresa  M.  Stone  •  Caroline  Taylor  •  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  Robert  C.  Winters 

LIFE  TRUSTEES 

Vernon  R.  Alden  •  Harlan  E.  Anderson  •  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  •  J.P.  Barger  •  Leo  L.  Beranek  • 

Deborah  Davis  Berman  •  Peter  A.  Brooke  •  Helene  R.  Cahners  •  James  F.  Cleary  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  • 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.  •  Nina  L.  Doggett  •  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  • 

Dean  W.  Freed  •  Thelma  E.  Goldberg  ■  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman  •  George  Krupp  •  Mrs.  Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 
Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Richard  P.  Morse  •  David  Mugar  •  Mary  S.  Newman  •  William  J.  Poorvu  • 

Irving  W.  Rabb+  •  Peter  C.  Read  ■  Richard  A.  Smith  •  Ray  Stata  •  John  Hoyt  Stookey  • 

Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr.  •  John  L.  Thorndike  •  Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

t  Deceased 

OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director  •  Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer  • 

Suzanne  Page,  Clerk  of  the  Board 


BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  Co-Chairman  •  Peter  Palandjian,  Co-Chairman  •  Noubar  Afeyan  • 

David  Altshuler  •  Diane  M.  Austin  •  Judith  W.  Barr  •  Lucille  M.  Batal  •  Linda  J.L.  Becker  •  Paul  Berz  • 

James  L.  Bildner  •  Mark  G.  Borden  •  Partha  Bose  •  Anne  F.  Brooke  •  Stephen  H.  Brown  • 

Gregory  E.  Bulger  •  Joanne  Burke  •  Ronald  G.  Casty  •  Richard  E.  Cavanagh  •  Carol  Feinberg  Cohen  • 
Richard  F.  Connolly,  Jr.  •  Charles  L.  Cooney  •  Ranny  Cooper  •  James  C.  Curvey  •  Gene  D.  Dahmen  • 
Jonathan  G.  Davis  •  Paul  F.  Deninger  •  Ronald  F.  Dixon  •  Ronald  M.  Druker  •  Alan  Dynner  • 

Philip  J.  Edmundson  •  Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  •  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Joseph  F.  Fallon  •  Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr.  • 

Peter  Fiedler  •  Judy  Moss  Feingold  •  Steven  S.  Fischman  •  John  F.  Fish  •  Sanford  Fisher  • 

Jennifer  Mugar  Flaherty  •  Robert  Gallery  •  Levi  A.  Garraway  •  Robert  P.  Gittens  •  Robert  R.  Glauber  • 
Stuart  Hirshfield  •  Susan  Hockfield  •  Lawrence  S.  Horn  •  Jill  Hornor  •  William  W.  Hunt  • 

Valerie  Hyman  •  Everett  L.  Jassy  •  Stephen  J.  Jerome  •  Darlene  Luccio  Jordan,  Esq.  •  Paul  L.  Joskow  • 
Stephen  R.  Karp  •  Robert  Kleinberg  •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.  •  Faria  H.  Krentzman  •  Peter  E.  Lacaillade  ■ 
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Seth  Geisthorpe 
Portfolio  Manager 


Knowing  wealth. 
Knowing  you. 


Adrienne  Silbermann,  CFA 
Portfolio  Manager 


Drew  Schneller.  CFA 
Portfolio  Manager 


Welch  &  Forbes  llc 


45  School  Street,  Old  City  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02108 
T:  6 1 7.523. 1 635  |  www.welchforbes.com 


After  all,  we’ve  been  right  here  in  the  heart  of  Boston 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  personally  guiding  generations 
of  New  Englanders  with  conservative,  yet  forward 
thinking,  investment  management  advice  and  sophisticated 
tax,  trust  and  estate  planning. 

If  you’re  attracted  to  the  true  value  of  an  individual 
relationship  with  highly  personalized  service,  please 
call  Jay  Emmons,  President  at  6 1 7-557-9800. 

At  Welch  &  Forbes,  we  know  wealth.  And  we  know  you. 


The  more  you  get  to  know  us,  the  more  you’ll  know 
why  the  bond  we  have  with  our  clients  is  so  long-lasting. 
It’s  because  we  create  deep  and  trusting  relationships 
with  each  client. 


Charles  Larkin  •  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  •  Nancy  K.  Lubin  •  Jay  Marks  •  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall  • 

Linda  A.  Mason  ■  Robert  D.  Matthews,  Jr.  •  C.  Ann  Merrifield  ■  Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.  • 

Maureen  Miskovic  •  Robert  Mnookin  •  Paul  M.  Montrone  •  Sandra  0.  Moose  •  Robert  J.  Morrissey  • 
J.  Keith  Motley,  Ph.D.  •  Cecile  Higginson  Murphy  •  Joseph  J.  O'Donnell  ■  Vincent  Panetta,  Jr.  ■ 

Joseph  Patton  •  Ann  M.  Philbin  •  Wendy  Philbrick  •  Claudio  Pincus  •  Lina  S.  Plantilla,  M.D.  • 

Joyce  L.  Plotkin  •  Irene  Pollin  •  Jonathan  Poorvu  •  Dr.  John  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.  •  William  F.  Pounds  • 
Claire  Pryor  •  John  Reed  •  Dr.  Carmichael  Roberts  •  Susan  Rothenberg  ■  Alan  Rottenberg  • 

Joseph  D.  Roxe  •  Kenan  Sahin  •  Malcolm  S.  Salter  ■  Diana  Scott  ■  Donald  L.  Shapiro  • 

Wendy  Shattuck  •  Christopher  Smallhorn  •  Michael  B.  Sporn,  M.D.  •  Nicole  Stata  • 

Margery  Steinberg  •  Patricia  L.  Tambone  •  Jean  Tempel  •  Douglas  Thomas  •  Mark  D.  Thompson  • 
Albert  Togut  •  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  •  Joseph  M.  Tucci  •  Robert  A.  Vogt  •  David  C.  Weinstein  • 
Dr.  Christoph  Westphal  •  James  Westra  •  Patricia  Plum  Wylde  •  Dr.  Michael  Zinner  •  D.  Brooks  Zug 

OVERSEERS  EMERITI 

Helaine  B.  Allen  •  Marjorie  Arons-Barron  ■  Caroline  Dwight  Bain  •  Sandra  Bakalar  • 

George  W.  Berry  •  William  T.  Burgin  ■  Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell  •  Earle  M.  Chiles  • 

Mrs.  James  C.  Collias  •  Joan  P.  Curhan  •  Phyllis  Curtin  •  Tamara  P.  Davis  •  Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca  • 
Betsy  P.  Demirjian  •  JoAnne  Walton  Dickinson  •  Phyllis  Dohanian  •  Harriett  Eckstein  •  George  Elvin  • 
Pamela  D.  Everhart  •  J.  Richard  Fennell  •  Lawrence  K.  Fish  •  Myrna  H.  Freedman  • 

Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan,  Jr.  •  Mrs.  James  Garivaltis  •  Dr.  Arthur  Gelb  •  Jordan  Golding  • 

Mark  R.  Goldweitz  •  Michael  Halperson  •  John  Hamill  •  Deborah  M.  Hauser  •  Carol  Henderson  • 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill  •  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  •  Roger  Hunt  •  Lola  Jaffe  •  Martin  S.  Kaplan  • 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon  •  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley  •  David  I.  Kosowsky  •  Robert  K.  Kraft  • 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy  •  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin  •  Edwin  N.  London  •  Frederck  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.  • 

Diane  H.  Lupean  •  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman  •  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks  •  Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D.  • 

Joseph  C.  McNay  •  Albert  Merck  •  John  A.  Perkins  •  May  H.  Pierce  •  Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint  • 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  •  Patrick  J.  Purcell  •  Robert  E.  Remis  •  John  Ex  Rodgers  •  Roger  A.  Saunders  • 
Lynda  Anne  Schubert  •  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro  •  L.  Scott  Singleton  •  Gilda  Slifka  •  Samuel  Thorne  • 

Paul  M.  Verrochi  •  Robert  A.  Wells  •  Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler  •  Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  • 

Richard  Wurtman,  M.D. 


J 


the  new  ii 


Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Boston  mfa.org 


The  exhibition  is  organized  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Musee  d’Orsay,  Paris. 
Presentation  of  the  exhibition  in  Boston  is  made  possible  by  Bank  of  America.  This  exhibition  is 
supported  by  an  indemnity  from  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 


Bank  of  America 


BSO  News 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  Perform  Four  California  Concerts 
December  6-10  with  Ludovic  Morlot  Conducting 

Following  his  two  weeks  of  programs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this  month, 
French  conductor  Ludovic  Morlot  will  lead  the  orchestra  on  a  four-city  tour  of  California  in 
December,  to  include  performances  in  San  Francisco  (December  6  and  7),  Santa  Barbara 
(December  8),  Palm  Desert  (December  9),  and  Los  Angeles  (December  10).  The  orchestra's 
San  Francisco  performances— part  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra's  season-long 
celebration  of  its  100th  anniversary— are  the  BSO's  first  in  that  city  in  fifteen  years.  The  Los 
Angeles  concert  marks  the  BSO's  first  appearance  in  that  city  in  twenty  years,  and  its  first- 
ever  performance  in  Los  Angeles'  Walt  Disney  Concert  Hall.  Repertoire  for  the  tour  includes 
music  of  Berlioz,  Bartok,  Mozart,  Carter,  Harbison,  Ravel,  and  Wagner.  Soloists  in  the  BSO's 
tour  performances  include  Richard  Goode  in  Mozart  s  Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503, 
in  San  Francisco,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Palm  Desert;  BSO  principal  flute  Elizabeth  Rowe  in 
Elliott  Carter's  Flute  Concerto  in  San  Francisco,  and  Gil  Shaham  in  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto 
in  Los  Angeles. 


Historic  BSO  Telecasts  Led  by  Charles  Munch  and 
Erich  Leinsdorf  Newly  Available  on  DVD 

In  partnership  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  public  broadcaster  WGBH, 
International  Classical  Artists  continues  to  release  DVDs  of  historic  BSO  telecasts  on  its 
ICA  Classics  label.  The  first  three  of  these  DVDs,  released  in  early  2011,  featured  music  of 
Debussy,  Ravel,  Wagner,  Faure,  Franck,  and  Beethoven  from  some  of  the  BSO's  earliest  tele¬ 
vised  concerts  under  Charles  Munch,  the  BSO's  music  director  from  1949  to  1962.  Since 
those  initial  releases,  subsequent  DVDs  feature  Munch  conducting  the  BSO  in  Haydn's 
Symphony  No.  98  and  Bruckner's  Symphony  No.  7;  Brahms's  symphonies  1  and  2;  Mendels¬ 
sohn's  symphonies  3  ( Scottish )  and  4  (Italian);  and  Schumann's  Genoveva  Overture  and 
Symphony  No.  2  and  Schubert's  Symphony  No.  5.  Two  additional  DVDs  feature  Erich 
Leinsdorf  conducting  the  orchestra  in  Schubert's  Great  C  major  symphony,  Schumann's 
Symphony  No.  4,  and  the  Good  Friday  Music  from  Wagner's  Parsifal;  and  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  1  and  Strauss's  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks.  Forthcoming  releases  in  this  planned 
series  of  thirty-two  DVDs  will  include  additional  performances  led  by  Munch  and  Leinsdorf, 
plus  others  under  the  direction  of  William  Steinberg  and  Klaus  Tennstedt,  all  expertly 
restored  using  state-of-the-art  techniques.  Distributed  through  Naxos  of  America,  the 
DVDs  can  be  purchased  from  Amazon.com  and  retail  stores  across  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  from  the  Symphony  Shop  and  at  bso.org. 
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Schantz  Galleries 

tCONTEMPORARY  ART 

3  Elm  Street,  Stockbridge,  MA 
4  1  3.298.3044 
schantzgalleries.com 


Representing  the 
leading  artists 
working  in  glass 
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Upcoming  “BSO  ioi”  Sessions 

Newly  expanded  this  season  following  a  successful  first  year  in  2010-11,  BSO  101,  a  free 
adult  education  series  at  Symphony  Hall,  offers  informative  sessions  about  upcoming  BSO 
programming  and  behind-the-scenes  activities  at  Symphony  Hall.  These  free  sessions  take 
place  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  from  5:30-6:45  p.m.  and  are  followed  by  a  reception 
offering  food,  beverages,  and  time  to  share  your  thoughts  with  others.  The  next  two  "BSO 
101-Are  You  Listening?"  sessions  are  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  January  10  ("Engrossing 
Narratives"),  and  Wednesday,  January  18  ("What  Makes  a  Symphony?").  For  the  discus¬ 
sion  portions  of  these  sessions,  BSO  Director  of  Program  Publications  Marc  Mandel  will  be 
joined  by  BSO  members  including  piccolo  player  Cynthia  Meyers  and  principal  bassoon 
Richard  Svoboda  on  January  10,  and  assistant  principal  viola  Cathy  Basrak  and  percussion¬ 
ist  Daniel  Bauch  on  January  18.  (PLEASE  NOTE  that  the  session  on  Tuesday,  January  10,  has 
been  changed  from  Wednesday,  January  11,  due  to  plans  for  a  January  11  event  in  conjunction 
with  the  world  premiere  by  the  BSO  that  week  of  John  Harbison's  Symphony  No.  6.)  The 
next  "BSO  101-An  Insider's  View"  session  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  February  7;  the  topic  is 
"Auditioning  for  the  BSO,"  with  Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  Lynn  Larsen,  who  will  not 
only  discuss  the  audition  process  but  also  oversee  a  mock  audition.  Since  each  session  of 
BSO  101  is  self-contained,  attendance  at  any  of  the  previous  sessions  is  unnecessary;  and 
though  the  sessions  are  free,  we  do  ask  that  you  email  customerservice@bso.org  to  reserve 
your  place  for  the  date  or  dates  you're  planning  to  attend. 


Friday  Previews  and  Open  Rehearsal  Talks 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  offers  Friday  Preview  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  from  12:15- 
12:45  p.m.  prior  to  all  of  the  BSO's  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts  throughout  the 
season.  Open  Rehearsal  Talks  take  place  from  9:30-10  a.m.  before  the  BSO's  Thursday- 
morning  Open  Rehearsals,  and  from  6:30-7  p.m.  before  the  BSO's  Wednesday-evening 
Open  Rehearsals.  Free  to  ticket  holders,  and  given  primarily  by  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel  and  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  Robert  Kirzinger, 
these  informative  half-hour  talks  incorporate  recorded  examples  from  the  music  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  This  week's  Friday  Preview  talk  on  December  2  is  given  by  Marc  Mandel. 


INDIVIDUAL  TICKETS  ARE  ON  SALE  FOR  ALL  CONCERTS  IN  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 
FOR  SPECIFIC  INFORMATION  ON  PURCHASING  TICKETS  BY  PHONE,  ONLINE,  BY  MAIL,  OR  IN 
PERSON  AT  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  PLEASE  SEE  PAGE  83  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  BOOK. 


Friday-afternoon  Bus  Service  to 
Symphony  Hall 

If  you're  tired  of  fighting  traffic  and  search¬ 
ing  for  a  parking  space  when  you  come  to 
Friday-afternoon  Boston  Symphony  concerts, 
why  not  consider  taking  the  bus  from  your 
community  directly  to  Symphony  Hall?  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
continue  offering  round-trip  bus  service  on 
Friday  afternoons  at  cost  from  the  following 
communities:  Beverly,  Canton,  Cape  Cod, 
Concord,  Framingham,  Marblehead/Swamp- 


scott,  Wellesley,  Weston,  the  South  Shore, 
and  Worcester  in  Massachusetts;  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire;  and  Rhode  Island.  Taking 
advantage  of  your  area's  bus  service  not  only 
helps  keep  this  convenient  service  operating, 
but  also  provides  opportunities  to  spend 
time  with  your  Symphony  friends,  meet  new 
people,  and  conserve  energy.  If  you  would 
like  further  information  about  bus  transporta¬ 
tion  to  Friday-afternoon  Boston  Symphony 
concerts,  please  call  the  Subscription  Office 
at  (617)  266-7575. 
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Welcome  Home! 

Bob  and  Carol  Henderson,  Fox  Hill  Village  residents 

No  matter  how  long  their 
absence,  each  time  the  Hendersons 
return  home  from  their  world 
travels  or  visiting  their  homes  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Florida, 
they  feel  truly  welcomed  by  the 
friendly  residents  and  loyal  staff 
of  Fox  Hill  Village.  Bob,  the 
former  CEO  of  ITEK,  and  Carol, 
mother  of  four  sons,  appreciate 
the  availability  of  onsite  cultural 
activities  like  college  courses, 
movies,  lectures,  and  concerts, 
the  convenient  fitness  center, 
and  dependable  security  that 
means  worry-free  travel.  Passionate  supporters  of  the  arts,  Bob  is  an  Honorary  Trustee  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  MFA  and  Carol  is  a  Life  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  an  Overseer  of  the  BSO.  Both  love  living  so  close  to  Boston  making  it  a  breeze  to  attend 
functions  in  the  city  yet  leave  time  to  cheer  at  their  grandsons’  football  games  in  Dedham  on  the 
same  day! 

Superb  options  in  dining,  distinguished  floor  plans,  Mass  General  associated  Wellness  Clinic, 
and  most  importantly,  the  flexibility  and  the  accommodation  afforded  by  resident  ownership 
and  management,  help  rate  Fox  Hill  Village  highest  in  resident  satisfaction. 

Like  Bob  and  Carol,  come  and  experience  for  yourself  the  incomparable  elegance  of  Fox  Hill 
Village,  New  England’s  premiere  retirement  community. 


To  learn  more,  call  us  at  781-329-4433  or  visit  us  on  the  web  at: 

www.foxhillvillage.com 

Developed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


as 

Fox  HillVillage 
at  Westwood 


10  Longwood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090  (781)  329-4433  (Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 


Go  Behind  the  Scenes: 

Symphony  Hall  Tours 

Get  a  rare  opportunity  to  go  behind  the  scenes 
at  Symphony  Halt  with  a  free,  guided  tour 
offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers.  Throughout  Symphony  season, 
experienced  volunteer  guides  discuss  the  his¬ 
tory  and  traditions  of  the  BSO  and  its  world- 
famous  home,  historic  Symphony  Hall,  while 
they  lead  participants  through  public  and 
selected  "behind-the-scenes"  areas  of  the 
building.  Free  walk-up  tours  lasting  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hour  take  place  this  fall  on  five 
Saturdays  at  2  p.m.  (October  8,  22;  Novem¬ 
ber  5, 19;  December  3)  and  nine  Wednesdays 
at  4  p.m.  (October  5, 12, 19,  26;  November  2, 
9, 16,  30;  December  7).  All  tours  begin  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  lobby  of  Symphony 
Hall.  Special  group  tours— free  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  school  and  community  groups,  or  at  a 
minimal  charge  for  tours  arranged  by  com¬ 
mercial  tour  operators— can  be  scheduled  in 
advance  (the  BSO's  schedule  permitting). 
Make  your  individual  or  group  tour  reserva¬ 
tions  today  by  visiting  bso.org,  by  contacting 
the  BSAV  office  at  (617)  638-9390,  or  by 
e-mailing  bsav@bso.org. 

Play  Your  Part:  Become  a 
Friend  of  the  BSO 

At  Symphony  Hall,  everyone  plays  a  part. 
From  the  musicians  on  stage,  to  the  crew 
behind  the  scenes,  to  the  ushers  and  box 
office  staff,  it  takes  hundreds  of  people  to  put 
on  a  performance— and  it  takes  the  dedicated 
support  of  thousands  of  Friends  of  the  BSO 
to  make  it  all  possible.  For  each  $1  the  BSO 
receives  in  ticket  sales,  it  must  raise  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1  to  cover  its  annual  expenses.  Friends 
of  the  BSO  play  their  part  to  help  bridge  that 
gap,  keeping  the  music  playing  for  the  delight 
of  audiences  all  year  long.  In  addition  to  join¬ 
ing  a  community  of  like-minded  music  lovers, 
becoming  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  also  entitles 
you  to  benefits  that  bring  you  closer  to  the 
music  you  love  to  hear.  Friends  receive  ad¬ 
vance  ticket  ordering  privileges,  discounts 


at  the  Symphony  Shop,  and  the  BSO's  online 
newsletter  InTune,  invitations  to  such  exclu¬ 
sive  donor  events  as  BSO  and  Pops  working 
rehearsals,  and  much  more.  Friends  member¬ 
ships  start  at  just  $75.  To  play  your  part  with 
the  BSO  by  becoming  a  Friend,  please  call 
the  Friends  Office  at  (617)  638-9276,  e-mail 
friendsofthebso@bso.org,  or  join  online  at 
bso.org/contribute. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  violinist  Sheila  Fiekowsky  joins  violinist 
Lisa  Crockett,  violist  Lisa  Suslowicz,  cellist 
William  Rounds,  and  clarinetist  Catherine 
Hudgins  in  a  chamber  music  concert  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  West  Stockbridge  Historical  Society. 
Ms.  Fiekowsky  will  play  Bach's  Chaconne  in  D 
minor  on  a  program  also  including  Borodin's 
String  Trio  in  G  minor,  Mozart's  Clarinet  Quin¬ 
tet  in  A,  K.581,  and  a  rarely  performed  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  Mozart  Quintet  for  clarinet,  basset 
horn,  and  string  trio.  Bob  Salerno,  president 
of  the  Historical  Society,  will  give  a  brief  talk 
about  how  the  holidays  were  celebrated  in 
West  Stockbridge  during  the  eras  of  Mozart 
and  Bach.  The  concert  takes  place  in  the  his¬ 
toric  1854  Town  Hall  (second  floor),  9  Main 
Street,  West  Stockbridge,  on  Friday,  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  at  7  p.m.  Tickets  are  $20  in  advance 
(send  a  check  to  P.O.  Box  266,  West  Stock- 
bridge,  MA  01266,  or  email  your  request  to 
info@WestStockbridgeHistory.org),  $25  at 
the  door. 

Comings  and  Goings... 

Please  note  that  latecomers  will  be  seated 
by  the  patron  service  staff  during  the  first 
convenient  pause  in  the  program.  In  addition, 
please  also  note  that  patrons  who  leave  the 
hall  during  the  performance  will  not  be 
allowed  to  reenter  until  the  next  convenient 
pause  in  the  program,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
performers  or  other  audience  members  while 
the  concert  is  in  progress.  We  thank  you  for 
your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 
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Classic. 


Harvard  Extension  School 

Homer  and  Joyce.  Shakespeare  and  Mamet.  Velasquez 
and  Sargent.  If  you're  interested  in  how  great  writers 
and  artists  transform  our  world,  we  invite  you  to  check 
out  our  courses — on  campus  or  online. 

•  Religion,  the  Arts,  and  Social  Change 

•  The  Expatriate  Moment  in  Paris 

•  Shakespeare's  Later  Plays 


Select  courses: 

•  Poetry  and  Fiction  Writing 

•  Art  Since  1940 

•  A  History  of  Blues  in  America 


Registration  for  January  session  and 
spring-term  courses  begins  December  5. 


www.extension.harvard.edu/bso 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SCHOOL 


Harvard  University  Extension  School  is  proud  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


ON  DISPLAY  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

This  season’s  BSO  Archives  exhibit,  located  throughout  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony 
levels  of  the  building,  displays  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Archives’  holdings,  which 
documents  countless  facets  of  the  orchestra’s  history — music  directors,  players  and 
instrument  sections,  and  composers,  as  well  as  the  world-famous  acoustics,  architec¬ 
tural  features,  and  multi-faceted  history  of  Symphony  Hall. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  EXHIBIT  INCLUDE,  ON  THE  ORCHESTRA  LEVEL  OF 
SYMPHONY  HALL: 

•  display  cases  in  the  Hatch  Corridor  spotlighting  two  works  commissioned  by  the 
BSO  in  conjunction  with  its  50th  anniversary  during  the  1930-31  season,  Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony  of  Psalms”  and  Prokofiev’s  Symphony  No.  4 

•  display  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  focusing  on  BSO  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  the  formation  of  the  BSO’s  first  Board  of  Trustees  in  1918 

•  also  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  architec¬ 
tural  details  of  the  clerestory  windows  in  Symphony  Hall  that  were  refurbished  and 
reopened  in  2009 

EXHIBITS  ON  THE  FIRST-BALCONY  LEVEL  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL  INCLUDE: 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  trombone 
section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  flute  section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  search  for  a  new  music  director  in  1918,  leading  to 
the  appointment  of  the  BSO’s  first  French  conductor,  Henri  Rabaud 

•  a  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  history  of  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  focusing  particularly  on  dance  performances,  musical  recitals,  and  travelogues 


TOP  OF  PAGE,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

Roy  Harris  with  members  of  the  BSO's  trombone  section  in  February  1943,  when  the  BSO  premiered 
his  Symphony  No.  5  (photograph  by  Elizabeth  Timberman) 

Record  cover  for  the  BSO's  1950  RCA  Victor  commercial  recording  of  Prokofiev's  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 
featuring  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  narrator 

Publicity  photo  for  a  Symphony  Hall  appearance  by  Russian  ballerina  Anna  Pavlova,  c.1920-21 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

2011-2012 


FIRST  VIOLINS 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  McIntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexander  Velinzon 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L,  and 
Bruce  A.  Beal  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C. 
Paley  chair 

Jennie  Shames* 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment* 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn 
Berenson  Family  chair 

Tatiana  Dimitriades* 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 

Si-Jing  Huang* 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
chair 

Nicole  Monahan* 

Mary  B.  Saltonstall  chajp 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Wendy  Putnam* 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 

BERNARD  HAITINK 

LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Conductor  Emeritus 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Xin  Ding* 

Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Glen  Cherry* 

Yuncong  Zhang* 

SECOND  VIOLINS 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Knudsen 

David  H.  and  Edith  C.  Howie 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken* 

Aza  Raykhtsaum* 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bonnie  Bewick*5 

James  Cooke* 

Victor  Romanul  *  5 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 

Catherine  French* 

Jason  Horowitz* 

Julianne  Lee* 

Ala  Jojatu* 

VIOLAS 

Steven  Ansell 
Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director  Laureate 


Cathy  Basrak 

Assistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Robert  Barnes 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Mark  Ludwig* 

Rachel  Fagerburg* 

Kazuko  Matsusaka* 

Rebecca  Gitter* 

CELLOS 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sato  Knudsen 

M/scha  Nieland  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mihail  Jojatu 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

Jonathan  Miller* 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Owen  Young* 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L. 
Cornille  chair  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Mickey  Katz* 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexandre  Lecarme* 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 
Music  Director 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Adam  Esbensen  * 

Blaise  Dejardin* 

BASSES 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Levy 

Leith  Family  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
James  Orleans* 

Todd  Seeber* 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Stovall* 

FLUTES 

Elizabeth  Rowe 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Clint  Foreman 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Elizabeth  Ostling 

Associate  Principal 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


THOMAS  WILKINS 

Germeshausen  Foundation 
Youth  and  Family  Concerts 
Conductor 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


PICCOLO 

Suzanne  Nelsen 

John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald 

Cynthia  Meyers 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 

chair 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Diana  Osgood  Tottenham/ 

OBOES 

Hamilton  Osgood  chair, 

John  Ferrillo 

Principal 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

CONTRABASSOON 

Gregg  Henegar 

Mark  McEwen 

James  and  Tina  Collias  chair 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

HORNS 

Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

James  Sommerville 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg/Edna  S. 
Kalman  chair,  endowed  in 

ENGLISH  HORN 

perpetuity 

Robert  Sheena 

Richard  Sebring 

Beranek  chair,  endowed  in 

Associate  Principal 

perpetuity 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

CLARINETS 

Rachel  Childers 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair. 

(position  vacant) 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Michael  Wayne 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Jason  Snider 

Thomas  Martin 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley 

Associate  Principal  & 

E-flat  clarinet 

Family  chair 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K. 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Davis  chair,  endowed  in 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 

perpetuity 

chair 

BASS  CLARINET 

TRUMPETS 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Thomas  Rolfs 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 

BASSOONS 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Richard  Svoboda 

Benjamin  Wright 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 

Thomas  Siders 

Assistant  Principal 

HARP 

Kathryn  H.  and  Edward  M. 

Jessica  Zhou 

Lupean  chair 

Nicholas  and  Thalia  Zervas  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  by 

Michael  Martin 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon 

VOICE  AND  CHORUS 

TROMBONES 

John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Toby  Oft 

Conductor 

Principal 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Stephen  Lange 

LIBRARIANS 

Marshall  Burlingame 

BASS  TROMBONE 

Principal 

Douglas  Yeo 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

TUBA 

William  Shisler 

John  Perkel 

Mike  Roylance 

ASSISTANT 

Principal 

Margaret  and  William  C. 

CONDUCTORS 

Rousseau  chair,  endowed 

Marcelo  Lehninger 

in  perpetuity 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TIMPANI 

Timothy  Genis 

Sean  Newhouse 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 

PERSONNEL 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

MANAGERS 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 

PERCUSSION 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Timothy  Tsukamoto 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Assistant  Personnel  Managers 

Daniel  Bauch 

Assistant  Timpanist 

STAGE  MANAGER 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

chair 

John  Demick 

(position  vacant) 

*  participating  in  a  system 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Barbara  Lee  chair 

of  rotated  seating 
§  on  sabbatical  leave 
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ARBELLA  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Arbella  is  committed  to  supporting  charitable 
organizations  that  work  so  hard  to  positively 
impact  the  lives  of  those  around  them.  We  are 
proud  to  be  local  and  to  help  our  neighbors, 
individuals  and  families  in  our  communities. 


A  R  B  E  L  L  A 

INSURANCE  GROUP 
CHARITABLE  FOUNDATION.  INC 

HERE  FOR  GOOD 


The  first  photograph, 
actually  a  collage,  of 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 


A  Short  History  of  the  BSO 

Now  in  its  131st  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  in  1881, 
realizing  the  dream  of  founder  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  who  envisioned  a  great  and  perma¬ 
nent  orchestra  in  his  hometown.  Today  the  BSO  reaches  millions  through  radio,  television, 
recordings,  and  tours.  It  commissions  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  among  the  world's  most  important  music  festivals;  it 
helps  develop  future  audiences  through  BSO  Youth  Concerts  and  programs  involving  the 
Boston  community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  one  of  the  most  important  training  grounds  for  young  professional-caliber  musicians. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  made  up  of  BSO  principals,  is  known  world¬ 
wide,  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  sets  an  international  standard  for  performances  of 
lighter  music. 

The  BSO  played  its  inaugural  concert  on  October  22, 1881,  under  Georg  Henschel,  who 
remained  as  conductor  until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were 
held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded 
concert  halls,  was  opened  on  October  15, 1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  German-born 
and  -trained  conductors  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures,  1906-08 
and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  ful¬ 
filling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became 
a  tradition. 


In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Henri  Rabaud,  engaged  as  con¬ 
ductor  in  1918,  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appointments  marked 
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At  Brookhaven,  lifecare  living  is  as  good  as  it  looks. 


Brookhaven  at  Lexington  offers  an  abundance  of  opportunities  for 
intellectual  growth,  artistic  expression  and  personal  wellness.  Our  residents 
share  your  commitment  to  live  a  vibrant  lifestyle  in  a  lovely  community. 

Call  today  for  a  tour! 

781.863.9660  *  800.283.1114 

www.brookhavenatlexington.org 


BROOKHAVEN 

AT  LEXINGTON 

A  Full-Service  Lifecare  Retirement  Community 


Handel  □  Haydn 


HARRY  CHRISTOPHERS 
Artistic  Director 


A  Bach  Christmas 

December  15  &  18,  2011  at  NEC’s  Jordan  Hall 


Steven  Fox,  conductor 


Program  featuring  Bach's 
Cantata  133  and  Cantata  V 
from  Christmas  Oratorio  as 
well  as  holiday  music  from 
around  the  world. 


"The  music  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  is  nearly  as  crucial  to 
Christmas  as  Santa  Claus, 
Salvation  Army  bell-ringers, 
and  eggnog." 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


Tickets  start  at  $20! 

Order  today:  ©  617  266  3605  ©  handelandhaydn.org 
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Rush  ticket  line  at  Symphony  Hall, 
probably  in  the  1930s 


the  beginning  of  a  French  tradition  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky's  tenure  (1924-49),  with  the  employment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

In  1929  free  Esplanade  concerts  were  inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  a  member  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops.  Fiedler 
was  Pops  conductor  for  half  a  century,  being  followed  by  John  Williams  in  1980  and  Keith 
Lockhart  in  1995. 

It  was  in  1936  that  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires.  A  year 
later,  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky 
passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and 
in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now 
called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  in  1949  by  Charles  Munch,  who  continued  supporting  con¬ 
temporary  composers,  introduced  much  French  music  to  the  repertoire,  and  led  the  BSO  on 
its  first  international  tours.  Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  term  as  music  director  in  1962,  to  be 
followed  in  1969  by  William  Steinberg.  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music 
director  in  1973.  His  historic  twenty-nine-year  tenure  extended  until  2002,  when  he  was 
named  Music  Director  Laureate.  Bernard  Haitink,  named  principal  guest  conductor  in  1995 
and  Conductor  Emeritus  in  2004,  has  led  the  BSO  in  Boston,  New  York,  at  Tanglewood,  and 
on  tour  in  Europe,  as  well  as  recording  with  the  orchestra. 

The  first  American-born  conductor  to  hold  the  position,  James  Levine  was  the  BSO's  music 
director  from  2004  to  2011.  Levine  led  the  orchestra  in  wide-ranging  programs  that  included 
works  newly  commissioned  for  the  orchestra's  125th  anniversary,  particularly  from  significant 
American  composers;  issued  a  number  of  live  concert  performances  on  the  orchestra's  own 
label,  BSO  Classics;  taught  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  in  summer  2007  led  the 
BSO  in  an  acclaimed  tour  of  European  music  festivals. 

Through  its  worldwide  activities  and  more  than  250  concerts  annually,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  continues  to  fulfill  and  expand  upon  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry  Lee  Higginson. 
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COME  FROM? 


EVER  WONDER  WHERE  THESE 


FABULOUS  MUSICIANS 


WELL,  HALF  OF  THEM.  COME  FROM  RIGHT  DOWN  THE  STREET 

. -fc . i —•« . !,  ■  I  ’  - 


From  New  England  Conservatory. 

NEC  alumni  or  faculty  make  up 
one  half  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  we’re  training  the  next 
generation  of  BSO  players  right  now. 

This  fruitful  relationship  goes  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  both  institutions. 
Henry  Higginson  recruited  19  NEC  faculty 
to  start  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1881.  Good  move,  Mr.  Higginson. 


NEW 

ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY 

necmusic.edu 


A  BSO  Player’s  Perspective 

This  interview  with  BSO  percussionist  J.  William  Hudgins— who  joined  the  orchestra  in 
November  1990  and  occupies  the  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  Chair  in  the  orchestra's  percussion 
section— is  another  in  the  series  of  interviews  with  BSO  members  that  will  appear  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  program  book  throughout  the  season.  For  a  full  biography  of  Mr.  Hudgins , 
please  visit  bso.org. 


What  has  playing  in  the  BSO  meant  to  you  as  a  person  and  as  a  musician? 

This  is  a  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer.  Becoming  a  member  of  the  BSO  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  achievement  and  an  honor  for  each  of  us.  The  orchestra  is,  of  course,  made  up  of 
the  very  best  musicians  that  can  be  found,  and  to  be  among  the  ranks  of  the  orchestra 
not  only  means  enjoying  the  outstanding  talents  of  one's  colleagues  on  a  daily  basis,  but 
also  includes  the  enormous  pleasure  of  making  music  at  the  highest  level.  For 
me  as  a  musician,  being  part  of  the  orchestra  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
great  and  challenging  musical  career.  What  the  orchestra  has  meant  to  me  as 
a  person  will  perhaps  be  easier  to  answer  at  the  end  of  my  career,  when  I  can 
consider  the  long-term  effects  independently,  which  is  to  say,  separately  from 
my  current  musical  and  professional  responsibilities. 

What  do  you  think  distinguishes  the  BSO  from  other  great  orchestras? 

Several  things  come  to  mind,  but  the  first  thing  to  mention  has  to  be  Symphony 
Hall.  The  first  comment  from  every  visiting  orchestra  player  who  plays  here  is 
about  the  Hall  (though  sometimes  it's  about  the  inclement  weather!).  We  are  so  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  this  great  "instrument"  in  which  to  play  every  day;  and  it's  so  easy  to  forget 
that  other  orchestras  just  do  not  have  this  incredible  luxury.  I'm  a  little  hesitant  to  say 
this,  but  I'm  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  place  to  sit  in  Symphony  Hall  from  an  acoustic 
perspective  is  the  stage.  When,  as  a  player,  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  is  so  luscious,  the 
inspiration  to  play  is  intensified. 


Next  I  would  have  to  mention  Tanglewood,  our  summer  home  away  from  home,  as  it  is 
also  a  part  of  the  BSO  experience  that  is  outstanding  and  unique.  The  setting,  the  audi¬ 
ences,  and  the  terrific  outdoor  acoustics  make  it  a  very  special  summer  festival  that  really 
has  no  rival. 


Lastly,  I  believe  that  everyone  who  works  at  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  can't  help 
feeling  the  wonderful  warmth  of  the  history  of  the  organization.  So  many  years  of  beauti¬ 
ful  music-making  seem  to  keep  our  physical  surroundings  warm  and  welcoming  to  both 
the  musicians  and  the  audience. 

What  distinguishes  a  great  conductor  from  a  good  one? 

I  love  this  question,  partly  because  it  insinuates  that  there  are  only  "great  and  good  con¬ 
ductors"— which  we  all  know  not  to  be  the  case.  But  really,  this  is  a  great  question 
because  of  the  elusiveness  of  an  answer.  Physical  arm-waving  is  important,  of  course,  as 
the  orchestra  needs  some  sort  of  direction  in  this  way.  In  fact,  while  we're  on  this  topic, 
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you  would  not  believe  the  way  the  collective  members  are  able  to  "read"  the  gestures  of 
any  given  conductor  (and  it  changes  from  conductor  to  conductor).  Pizzicoti  in  the  strings, 
the  final  notes  in  big  pieces,  and  various  other  difficult  ensemble  moments  require  a 
developed  "telepathy"  and  can  often  involve  some  help  such  as  a  gesture  from  the  con- 
certmaster.  It  gets  deep  here,  and,  to  be  honest,  I'm  not  sure  I  completely  understand  it. 
But— to  try  to  answer  the  question— physicality  is  only  a  part  of  what  any  given  conduc¬ 
tor  brings  to  the  podium.  I  believe  a  general  assessment  of  musicianship  is  the  first  test 
from  the  orchestra.  Does  this  person  "belong"  up  there?  After  that  comes  a  combination 
of  culture,  depth,  leadership,  artistry,  psychology,  and  baby-sitting  skills.  It  really  is  a 
strange  skill-set! 

My  most  direct  and  continuing  contact  with  internationally  known  conductors  has  of 
course  been  with  the  two  most  recent  music  directors  of  the  BSO— Seiji,  the  beautiful 
balletic  presence,  and  Jimmy,  the  intellectual  conceptualist.  These  are  two  very  different 
men  with  very  different  approaches  who,  while  still  guiding  the  events  by  handling  the 
"reins,"  were  able  to  provide  just  what  the  orchestra  itself  needed  in  order  to  "produce." 

What  concerts  have  you  played  that  you've  found  particularly  memorable? 

Musicians  of  the  BSO  can  talk  about  this  topic  into  the  wee  hours,  as  there  have  been  so 
very  many  concerts  over  the  years  that  have  been  special;  and  all  of  the  musicians  might 
also  remember  certain  concerts  for  personal  reasons  rather  than  purely  musical  ones.  We 
play  so  many  shows  at  Symphony  Hall  that  it  is  easy  for  these  to  blend  together  in  the 
memory,  while  the  tour  shows  are  somehow,  at  least  for  me,  easier  to  recall  specifically. 

However,  regarding  concerts  at  the  Hall,  I  will  always  remember  my  first  Symphonie  fan- 
tastique  with  Seiji,  a  Friday-afternoon  Mahler  Ninth  with  Bernard  Haitink  (I  had  relatives 
in  the  audience),  Prokofiev's  Alexander  Nevsky  with  Seiji,  and  many  others.  I  very  much 
remember  Vic  Firth's  last  season  and  playing  the  Bartok  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  and 
Percusssion  with  Seiji,  Vic,  and  Tim  Genis,  at  home,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  in  Philly.  I  will 
also  never  forget  the  performance  and  recording  (unfortunately  never  released)  we  did 
here  with  Seiji  in  1994  of  Messiaen's  Exotic  Birds  ( Oiseaux  exotiques). 

My  first  tour  in  1991  had  a  Bartok  Concerto  for  Orchestra  with  Seiji  in  an  ancient  outdoor 
amphitheater  (saturated  in  philosophical  history!)  at  the  base  of  the  Parthenon  that  I  will 
also  never  forget.  There  was  also  the  free  outdoor  Millennium  event,  while  on  tour  in 
Paris,  for  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people— an  event  only  Seiji  could  have  pulled 
off.  A  summer  tour  in  2001  finished  with  a  performance  of  the  Brahms  Symphony  No.  2 
with  Haitink  in  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  that  had  me  emotionally  floored  and 
feeling  that  I  never  wanted  the  tour  to  end.  Another  outstanding  memory  for  me  is  a  per¬ 
formance  we  played  of  William  Schuman's  Third  Symphony  with  Andre  Previn  in  the 
Canary  Islands  in  the  late  '90s. 

And  I  really  shouldn't  leave  out  the  absolutely  incredible  2006  concert  performance  of 
Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  at  Tanglewood,  in  which  I  played  timpani,  with  James  Levine  con¬ 
ducting  at  the  absolute  height  of  his  powers,  and  with  a  great  cast  of  singers  who  made 
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Percussionist  at  work:  William 
Hudgins  in  performances  of 
Messaien's  "Et  exspecto  res- 
urrectionem  mortuorum"  in 
October  2008  and  Berlioz's 
"Te  Deum”  in  April  2009 


the  occasion  that  much  more  memorable.  I  also  remember  a  random  Holiday  Pops  con¬ 
cert  with  John  conducting  some  of  his  holiday  music  from  Home  Alone  that  suddenly  had 
me  realizing  the  sheer  weight  of  his  musicianship.  In  fact,  all  of  the  shows  we  do  with 
John  conducting  his  own  music  are  memorable,  due  to  his  brilliant  composition  skills  and 
gentlemanly  manner. 

What  sorts  of  changes  have  you  seen  during  your  time  with  the  orchestra? 

Many  things  have  changed,  of  course,  but  perhaps  more  important  to  me  has  been  the 
very  strong  sense  of  important  continuity  that  has  kept  the  BSO  on  a  solid  musical 
course.  Changes  in  musical  leadership  are  the  most  publicized;  but  less  noticed  are  the 
individual  retirements  of  musicians  that  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  musical  product. 

In  my  section,  I  have  witnessed  the  retirements  of  colleagues  Arthur  Press,  Vic  Firth, 
Tom  Gauger,  and  Frank  Epstein,  all  terrific  musicians  in  their  own  rights.  Our  section  cer¬ 
tainly  plays  well  now,  but  provides  a  different  product  from  what  those  men  managed  to 
produce  over  their  many  collective  years.  As  for  continuity,  I  think  the  BSO  has  been  truly 
fortunate  to  have  had  Mark  Volpe  as  managing  director  and  Anthony  Fogg  as  artistic 
administrator  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  including  the  transition  years  between  Seiji  and 
Jimmy,  and  also  now,  as  they  work  with  the  orchestra  on  making  decisions  to  keep  our 
tradition  and  musical  standard  intact,  and  the  BSO  vital. 

What  repertoire  do  you  find  particularly  challenging  or  difficult,  and  why? 

I  generally  find  it  all  challenging!  Jimmy's  choices  of  repertoire  had  serious  challenges  for 
our  section,  in  that  he  programmed  a  large  amount  of  contemporary  music,  which  brings 
us  into  play  a  little  more.  However,  the  more  "standard"  rep  still  poses  its  own  challenges. 
The  bottom  line:  don't  make  any  mistakes!  In  fact,  that's  a  good  rule  to  remember  in  gen¬ 
eral  in  our  section. 
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What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  being  a  member  of  the  BSO's  percussion  section 
differs  from  the  experience  of  players  in  other  sections  of  the  orchestra? 

The  first  thing  that  jumps  into  my  mind  is  that  we  don't  get  to  play  nearly  as  many  notes 
as  most  of  our  colleagues.  And  as  I  have  often  been  told  (by,  among  others,  my  wife, 
who  is  a  violist),  that  means  that  we  should  not  miss  very  many  either!  But  what  really 
makes  our  job  both  fun  and  interesting  is  that  there  are  so  many  instruments  to  play, 
with  additional  ones  being  created  all  the  time.  If  a  composer  wants  to  write  for  some¬ 
thing  and  doesn't  know  where  to  put  it,  we  get  it!  Then  we  try  to  learn  how  to  play  it.  I 
have  played  steel  rods,  automotive  parts,  pieces  of  furniture,  bells,  plumbing  parts,  whis¬ 
tles,  children's  toys,  rubber  chickens,  and  I  think  I  should  stop  there,  before  the  list  gets 
even  more  weird.  The  trick  for  us  is  always  to  make  good  sounds.  I  have  found  that  if 
I  am  making  a  good  sound,  I  very  seldom  get  "the  hand"  (meaning  "play  softer")  from 
the  conductor.  If  you  play  a  loud  instrument,  you  don't  want  to  get  "the  hand."  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  you  have  no  musical  taste.  So  it  is  a  good  thing  to  avoid,  regardless  of  your 
personal  circumstances. 

What  are  some  of  your  other  interests  and  activities,  and  how  do  they  factor  into  your 
work  with  the  orchestra? 

This  is  forcing  me  to  talk  about  myself,  which  is  OK.  Does  my  golf  game  or  sense  of  par¬ 
enthood  change  the  way  I  will  shape  a  phrase  or  change  my  sense  of  ensemble?  This  is 
a  little  too  literal  for  me.  Others  would  say  that  the  way  you  think  and  feel  will  invariably 
come  out  in  the  way  you  play.  I  agree  with  this  and  would  say  that  who  you  are,  and  the 
way  you  feel  things,  are  inextricably  bound  to  what  you  produce  as  an  expressive  musician. 


Shopping 


Visit  the  Symphony  Shop 
in  the  Cohen  Wing 
at  the  West  Entrance 
on  Huntington  Avenue. 


Open  Thursday  and  Saturday,  3-6pm, 
and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances 
through  intermission. 
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NEWTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,995,000.  Superbly  renovated  15-room,  six-bedroom  Queen 
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new  kitchen,  covered  porch,  large  yard,  and  a  carriage  house, 
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BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

131st  season,  2011-2012 

Thursday,  December  1,  8pm 
Friday,  December  2, 1:30pm 
Saturday,  December  3,  8pm 


JIRI  BELOHLAVEK  conducting 


HARBISON 


BEETHOVEN 


BEETHOVEN 


SYMPHONY  NO.  5  FOR  BARITONE,  MEZZO-SOPRANO, 

AND  ORCHESTRA  (2008),  ON  TEXTS  OF  CZESLAW  MILOSZ, 
LOUISE  GLUCK,  AND  RAINER  MARIA  RILKE 

I.  Con  fuoco  (Milosz,  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice")— 

II.  Andante  cantabile  (Milosz)— 

III.  Grave  (Louise  Gluck,  "Relic") — 

IV.  Lento  (Rilke,  "Sonnets  to  Orpheus"  II,  13) 

SASHA  COOKE,  MEZZO-SOPRANO 
GERALD  FINLEY,  BARITONE 

Text  begins  on  page  38. 

{INTERMISSION} 

PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  4  IN  G,  OPUS  58 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo:  Vivace 

JONATHAN  BISS 

"leonore"  overture  no.  3 


UBS  IS  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 

The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:30. 

Concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on  a  Stradivarius  violin,  known  as  the  "Lafont,"  generously  donated 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  the  O'Block  Family. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Pianos,  selected  exclusively  for  Symphony  Hall. 

Special  thanks  to  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts,  and 
Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters, 
the  late  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting  devices, 
pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 
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^  The  Program  in  Brief. . . 

This  week's  performances  of  John  Harbison's  Symphony  No.  5 — a  BSO  commission  pre¬ 
miered  here  in  April  2008  by  James  Levine — continue  the  complete  cycle  of  Harbison's 
six  symphonies  begun  last  season,  and  to  be  completed  in  January  with  the  world  premiere 
of  his  BSO-commissioned  Symphony  No.  6.  Harbison  originally  envisioned  his  Symphony 
No.  5  as  a  purely  orchestral  work,  but  a  suggestion  from  James  Levine  led  to  the  addition 
of  words — ultimately  to  be  sung  by  two  voices,  a  baritone  and  mezzo-soprano.  The  words 
and  music  provide  a  modern  take  on  the  myth  of  Orpheus,  who  heads  to  the  underworld 
to  reclaim  his  lover  Eurydice,  but  loses  her  a  second  time  when— having  been  warned 
neither  to  speak  to  nor  even  glance  at  her  before  their  journey  back  up  to  earth  is 
completed— he  turns  to  look  at  her. 

The  first  two  (continuous)  movements  of  Harbison's  Symphony  No.  5  are  a  setting  for 
baritone  and  orchestra  of  the  poem  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice"  by  the  Polish  statesman  and 
author  Czestaw  Mi+osz.  Having  finished  this  setting,  the  composer  felt  that  more  was 
needed  to  complete  his  work,  leading  to  his  conception  of  two  more  movements:  a  setting 
for  mezzo-soprano  (representing  Eurydice)  of  the  poem  "Relic"  by  former  U.S.  Poet  Laureate 
Louise  Gluck,  and  a  final  movement  wherein  the  two  voices  intertwine  in  an  English- 
language  setting  of  a  "Sonnet  to  Orpheus"  by  the  German  poet  Rainer  Maria  Rilke. 

Two  works  by  Beethoven  complete  the  program.  Immediately  following  the  intermission 
comes  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  4,  whose  second  movement— a  dialogue  between 
the  solo  piano  and  the  strings  of  the  orchestra— suggested  to  mid-19th-century  critics  a 
musical  representation  of  Orpheus  (the  solo  piano)  taming  the  wild  beasts  (the  orchestral 
strings).  The  opening  of  the  concerto  is  also  particularly  noteworthy  in  that  Beethoven 
begins  the  piece  with  the  piano  alone,  rather  than  the  purely  orchestral  exposition  of 
themes  his  audience  would  have  expected.  Beethoven  himself  was  soloist  for  the  first 
public  performance,  in  an  hours-long  concert  that  also  included  (among  other  things!) 
the  premieres  of  his  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies  and  the  Choral  Fantasy. 

Concluding  this  week's  program  is  Beethoven's  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  one  of  four  over¬ 
tures  composed  during  protracted  work  on  his  only  opera,  Fidelio  (originally  called  Leonore ). 
Beethoven  wrote  the  Leonore  No.  3  to  open  the  second,  1806  version  of  Fidelio.  In  the 
course  of  the  opera— one  of  the  great  musical  statements  on  love,  fidelity,  and  political 
freedom— Leonore,  disguised  as  a  young  man  named  Fidelio,  rescues  her  husband,  a 
political  prisoner,  from  imprisonment  and  the  threat  of  death.  Nowadays  Leonore  No.  3  is 
heard  most  frequently  in  the  concert  hall,  though  it  sometimes  shows  up  as  an  orchestral 
intermezzo  before  the  opera's  final  scene— a  function  never  intended  by  Beethoven.  In 
about  fifteen  minutes  of  music,  Leonore  3  distills  the  entire  plot  of  the  opera,  incorporating 
(in  the  overture's  slow  introduction)  a  quotation  from  the  moving  second-act  aria  sung 
by  Leonore's  imprisoned  husband  Florestan;  offstage  trumpet  calls  that  in  the  complete 
work  signal  the  arrival  of  the  governor  who  ensures  Florestan's  freedom;  and,  to  finish,  a 
rousing,  jubilant  "victory  symphony"  anticipating  the  opera's  joyful  close. 
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John  Harbison  on  his  Symphonies: 
Introduction  to  a  Cycle 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  cycle  of  John  Harbison's  symphonies  began  last  fall  with 
performances  of  his  symphonies  1,  2,  and  3  and  continues  this  season  with  Nos.  4,  5,  and  the 
world  premiere  in  January  of  his  BSO-commissioned  Symphony  No.  6. 
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I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who  felt  the  Symphony  was  played  out.  So  many  wonder¬ 
ful  symphonies  appeared  during  my  early  years  as  a  composer.  I  remember  especially 
recordings  of  pieces  by  Tippett,  Piston,  Lutostawski,  and  Henze,  as  well  as  live  per¬ 
formances  here  in  Boston  of  great  symphonies  by  Dutilleux,  Sessions,  and  Hindemith. 


I  had  first  to  respond  to  another  task— to  absorb  the  very  different  musical  proposals  of 
our  two  Hollywood  emigre  composers,  Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky.  I  needed  at  least  the 
experience  of  writing  a  large  orchestral  tone  poem,  Diotima;  concertos  for  piano  and  vio¬ 
lin,  an  hour-long  song  cycle  Mottetti  di  Montale,  and  two  operas,  Winter's  Tale  and  Full 
Moon  in  March,  to  line  things  up. 


Eventually  I  felt  convinced  by  the  title  "Symphony."  I  couldn't  see  why  our  big  orchestral 
pieces  needed  to  be  called  things  like  Consternations  or  Entropies  I  (the  1960s)  or  Rimmed 
by  a  Veiled  Vision  (the  70s)  if  they  were  symphonic  in  ambition  and  scale. 


The  twentieth  century  brought  a  lot  to  this  genre,  beginning  with  the  great  joust  between 
Mahler  and  Sibelius  (with  Nielsen  providing  yet  another  even  more  eccentric  route). 
Mahler  proposed  The  Symphony  as  published  autobiography,  Sibelius  as  the  free  associ¬ 
ation  of  a  private  diary.  New  formal  ideas  came  from  these  extreme  positions,  new  kinds 
of  grandeur  and  intimacy. 


The  hardest  thing  to  win  back  for  the  big  genres  of  symphony  and  string  quartet  is  some 
kind  of  naturalness,  some  escape  from  the  self-consciousness  of  our  artistic  time.  By 
setting  down  Symphony  on  our  title  page  we  accept  requirements,  expectations,  but 
cannot  let  them  in  while  we  work.  It  is  not  a  test,  it  is  a  freely  offered  proof,  or  deed.  We 
will  need  tunes,  harmonies  that  define  form,  development  that  is  also  play,  many  tones 
of  voice,  movements  and  sections  of  varied  length  and  weight. 

We  will  need  much  of  what  we  usually  need,  plus  the  conviction  of  not  having  done  it  this 
way  before.  At  least  these  are  some  of  the  things  I  remembered  to  say  to  myself  as  I 
embarked— aware  that  if  I  found  just  one  beginning  it  could  be  the  net  or  foil  that  gets 
more  phrases,  eventually  a  piece.  And  once  there  is  one  piece,  another  comes  from  the 
determination  to  do  something  different.  And  another,  to  work  away  from  the  first  two. 

I  am  grateful  to  James  Levine  for  offering  a  chance  to  weight  them  individually,  to  see 
how  they  add  up,  to  see— at  distances  of  thirty  years  to  a  few  months— if  they  contain 
their  year  of  origin  and  still  pertain  to  our  present.  To  see  if  they  are  symphonies. 


John  Harbison,  October  2010 
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John  Harbison 


Symphony  No.  5  for  Baritone,  Mezzo-soprano, 


I  and  Orchestra  (2008) 


JOHN  HARBISON  was  bom  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  December  20,  1938;  he  lives  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  and  Token  Creek,  Wisconsin.  Harbison  wrote  his  Symphony  No.  5  on  commission 
from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  James  Levine,  music  director,  through  the  generous  sup¬ 
port  of  Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser.  He  began  work  in  earnest  in  December  2006  (among 
other  projects)  and  completed  the  full  score  early  in  2008.  James  Levine  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  gave  the  world  premiere  performances  on  April  17  and  18,  2008,  with  baritone  Nathan 
Gunn  and  mezzo-soprano  Kate  Lindsey.  The  BSO  repeated  the  work  at  Tanglewood  on  July  18, 
2008;  Leonard  Slatkin  conducted  on  that  occasion,  with  baritone  Thomas  Meglioranza  and  mezzo- 
soprano  Kate  Lindsey. 

THE  SCORE  OF  HARBISON’S  SYMPHONY  NO.  5  calls  for  baritone  and  mezzo-soprano  soloists, 
three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes  (third  doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets 
(second  doubling  E-flat  clarinet,  third  doubling  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones,  tuba,  percussion  (three  players— I:  glockenspiel,  vibraphone, 
cymbals,  metal  blocks,  guiro,  slapstick;  II:  concert  marimba,  high  bell,  triangle,  tenor  drum,  mara- 
cas,  high  and  highest  claves,  sandpaper  blocks;  III:  large  bell  [E],  tuned  gongs  [E,  G],  cowbells, 
snare  drum,  bass  drum,  sandpaper  blocks),  timpani,  piano,  harp,  electric  guitar,  and  strings.  The 
piece  is  about  thirty-five  minutes  long.  The  guitarist  in  these  performances  is  Michael  Gandolfi. 


The  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  is  the  most  musical  of  classical  myths:  Orpheus's 
songs  with  his  lyre  could  charm  the  very  stones  and  trees,  although  it  wasn't  enough  to 


keep  the  nymph  Eurydice  from  a  deadly  serpent's  bite  on  their  wedding  day.  Nor  was  it 
enough,  in  the  end,  to  keep  the  singer  himself  from  being  torn  limb  from  limb  by  frenzied 
Bacchantes.  But  what  concerns  us,  mostly,  is  what  happens  in  between:  Orpheus's 
descent  into  the  underworld,  heartbroken,  to  try  to  reclaim  his  lover,  his  song  charming 
his  way  past  Cerberus  and  Charon  and  convincing  Hades  and  Persephone  to  allow 
Eurydice  to  return  to  the  world  of  the  living.  The  conditions  were  that  Orpheus  make  no 
attempt  to  speak  to  Eurydice  on  their  way  out  of  the  underworld,  nor  to  glance  behind 
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him  to  make  sure  she  was  still  there.  Impatience,  or  distrust,  turned  Orpheus's  head  just 
as  the  sunlight  of  the  surface  world  became  visible  again,  and  he  lost  Eurydice  for  good. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  story  that  we  know  best,  and  naturally  many  composers  have 
taken  on  the  myth,  most  notably  Monteverdi,  Gluck,  and  Stravinsky,  and  more  recently 
Birtwistle  and  Philip  Glass.  It's  this  story  that  is  the  narrative  spine  of  Czestaw  Milosz's 
"Orpheus  and  Eurydice,''  the  poem  that  John  Harbison  sets  for  baritone  and  orchestra  as 
the  first  two  movements  of  his  Symphony  No.  5.  Milosz  wrote  the  poem,  in  Polish,  in 
2003  in  reaction  to  the  death  of  his  wife;  Harbison  employs  its  English  translation,  which 
is  by  Milosz  and  Robert  Haas.  Eurydice's  voice,  one  rarely  heard  in  literature,  is  present  in 
Louis  Gluck's  "Relic,"  set  for  mezzo-soprano  in  the  third  movement.  Baritone  and  mezzo- 
soprano  come  together  for  the  fourth  movement,  a  setting  of  one  of  Rilke's  Sonnets  to 
Orpheus  in  English  translation  by  Stephen  Mitchell. 

Although  these  poems  are  the  textual  medium  of  Harbison's  piece,  his  symphony  lacks 
any  but  anecdotal  connection  to  the  Orpheuses  of  music  history.  It  began  as  a  purely 
orchestral  symphony,  like  his  previous  four  in  the  genre.  His  Symphony  No.  1  was  a  BSO 
centennial  commission;  this  was  premiered  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  in  March 
1984  and  led  to  the  composer's  first  opportunity  to  conduct  the  BSO  that  summer  at 
Tanglewood,  when  Edo  de  Waart  canceled  a  scheduled  appearance.  He  wrote  his  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  2  (1987)  for  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  his  No.  3  (1991)  for  the  Baltimore 
Symphony,  and  his  No.  4  (2004)  for  the  Seattle  Symphony.  He  has  had  the  Boston 
Symphony  sound  in  his  ear  since  first  attending  concerts  during  Charles  Munch's  era, 
when  he  was  a  student  at  Harvard;  and  in  1977  it  was  the  BSO  that  performed  his  first 
big  orchestral  work,  Didtima  (a  Koussevitzky  Foundation  commission).  In  addition  to  the 
Symphony  No.  1,  the  BSO  has  commissioned  or  co-commissioned  several  of  the  compos¬ 
er's  major  pieces.  His  Cello  Concerto,  written  for  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  co-commissioned  with 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  premiered  by  Ma  and  the  BSO  under  Seiji  Ozawa 
in  April  1994.  Bernard  Haitink  conducted  the  premiere  of  his  BSO-commissioned  Requiem 
for  soloists,  chorus,  and  orchestra  in  2003.  His  Darkbtoom:  Overture  for  an  imagined  opera 
was  commissioned  for  James  Levine's  first  season  as  music  director;  Levine  led  the  pre¬ 
miere  in  March  2005.  In  July  2007  at  Tanglewood,  with  BSO  principal  bass  Edwin  Barker 
as  soloist,  Levine  conducted  the  BSO's  first  performance  of  the  composer's  Bass  Viol 
Concerto,  a  BSO  125th  Anniversary  Commission  and  a  co-commission  with  several  other 
orchestras.  The  orchestra  also  commissioned  his  Symphony  No.  6,  to  be  premiered  by 
the  BSO  in  January  2012  as  the  culmination  of  its  two-season  survey  of  all  of  Harbison's 
symphonies. 

Harbison  and  James  Levine  began  discussing  the  possibility  of  a  new  symphony  around 
the  time  of  the  Darkbloom  premiere.  It  was  only  after  the  composer  had  conceived  and 
made  sketches  for  orchestral  material  that  Levine  suggested  that  voice  might  be  added. 
At  the  time,  Levine  was  rehearsing  the  chamber-orchestra  version  of  Harbison's  big  song 
cycle  Mottetti  di  Montale  with  the  Met  Chamber  Ensemble.  He  had  previously  led  the 
premiere  of  the  composer's  opera  The  Great  Gatsby  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  clearly 
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On  stage  (from  left)  following 
the  world  premiere  of  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  5  for  baritone, 
mezzo-soprano,  and  orchestra, 
April  2008:  John  Harbison, 
James  Levine,  and  vocal  soloists 
Nathan  Gunn  and  Kate  Lindsey 


felt  particular  sympathy  with  Harbison's  writing  for  voice.  (More  recently  the  MET 
Orchestra  commissioned  his  Closer  to  My  Own  Life,  for  mezzo-soprano  and  orchestra, 


which  was  premiered  in  October  2011.)  Harbison  warmed  to  the  conductor's  suggestion, 
and,  having  already  established  the  work's  central  idea,  cast  around  for  a  poem  that 


would  help  embody  its  theme  of  loss  and  the  aftermath  of  loss— a  subject  that  has 
accompanied  Harbison  through  the  composition  of  many  of  his  recent  works. 


Harbison  has  spoken  of  this  symphony  as  having  an  identity  that  precedes  the  text:  text, 
in  the  work  of  any  composer,  is  a  medium  that  allows  the  composition  of  music  they 
had  in  mind  to  begin  with.  The  Orpheus  connection  here  was  an  appropriate  accident. 
The  text  might  well  not  have  been  about  Orpheus  at  all,  but  when  Harbison  came 
across  Czestaw  Milosz's  poem  in  a  magazine,  it  read  as  a  clear  complement  to  his 
symphonic  ideas.  Milosz,  a  Nobel  Prize-winning  poet  and  statesman,  already  figured 
large  in  Harbison's  artistic  world.  His  poem  "A  Task"  acted  as  an  unheard  "theme  song" 
of  Harbison's  Symphony  No.  2  (1987),  and  the  composer's  Milosz  Songs,  a  large-scale 
orchestral  song  cycle,  was  premiered  by  Dawn  Upshaw  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
in  February  2006. 

Milosz's  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice,"  the  text  of  the  first  two  movements,  is  the  main  part  of 
the  piece,  big  enough  to  stand  alone,  but  it  was  only  during  his  work  on  that  setting  that 
Harbison  began  to  feel  it  fell  short  of  what  was  necessary  for  his  symphony.  His  choice 
of  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  American  poet  Louise  Gluck's  "Relic,"  from  a  larger  Orpheus 
cycle  called  Vita  Nova,  for  the  third  movement  offered  a  counter  to  Milosz's  poem,  but 
also  required  a  different  physical  voice,  a  mezzo-soprano.  To  reconcile  the  Milosz  and 
Gluck  perspectives  both  musically  and  thematically,  he  added  a  fourth  movement,  a  setting 
for  both  voices  of  an  English  translation  of  Rainer  Maria  Rilke's  "Sonnet  to  Orpheus"  11-13. 
The  third  and  fourth  movements  feel  like  realigning  epilogues,  simultaneously  clarifying 
and  broadening  the  matter  of  the  first  two  movements. 
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The  three  poets  of  Harbison's  Symphony  No.  5  (from  left): 

Statesman  and  author  Czestaw  Milosz  (1911-2004),  winner  of  the  1980  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature; 
Pulitzer  Prize-winner  and  former  U.S.  Poet  Laureate  Louise  Gluck  (b.1943); 

Rainer  Maria  Rilke  (187S-1926) 


In  this  symphony  with  voices,  Harbison  takes  a  somewhat  different  tack  from  other 
song-symphonists.  The  approach  is  in  part  necessitated  by  the  requirements  of  Mitosz's 
poetic  stance— neither  ballade  nor  lyric,  its  surreal  imagery  unequivocally  concrete,  the 
voice  of  the  poet  (who  is,  and  isn't,  Orpheus)  emotionally  affected  but  consistently  con¬ 
trolled  to  the  point  of  being  almost  sardonic.  Following  an  orchestral  introduction 
(material  remaining  from  the  symphony's  pre-vocal  stages),  Harbison's  two-movement 
through-composed  setting  follows  the  contour  of  the  Milosz  poem's  narrative  and  descrip¬ 
tive  episodes,  with  frequently  changing  local  moods— pitch,  texture,  tempo,  meter,  orches¬ 
tration.  These  correspond  to  sections  indicated  in  the  score.  In  the  first  movement  the 
sections  are  "The  death  of  Orpheus";  "At  the  entrance  to  Hades";  "He  remembered  her 
words";  "In  a  labyrinth."  In  the  second:  "He  sang  the  brightness...";  "But  there  are 
conditions";  "It  happened  as  he  expected." 

The  prosody  of  the  vocal  line  is  almost  conversational,  with  stylizations  such  as  the  bari¬ 
tone's  glissandos  expanding  the  drama  of  the  setting,  along  with  "environmental"  indica¬ 
tors  in  the  orchestra  such  as  the  orchestral  flurries  at  the  line  "...hunched  in  a  gust  of 
wind/That  tore  his  coat."  These  touches  mirror  some  of  the  radically  off-kilter  details  of 
the  poem,  for  example  "Electronic  dogs  passed  noiselessly"  and  Hades'  "glass-paneled 
door,"  along  with  the  suggestion  of  the  underworld  as  the  many  sub-basements  of  an 
enormous  office  building.  The  poem  begins  incongruously  commercially  in  this  way,  but 
at  the  end  reverts  to  the  pastoral  "Sun.  And  sky.  And  in  the  sky  white  clouds"  that  we 
expect  of  the  myth. 

The  movement  break  is  within  the  flow  of  the  music  but  corresponds  to  a  sudden 
change  in  sound.  Near  the  end  of  the  first  movement,  when  Orpheus  encounters  Perse¬ 
phone,  Hades'  queen,  a  new  sonority  arrives  to  enchant  the  listener.  Electric  guitar  is 
Orpheus's  "nine-stringed  lyre,"  chosen  by  Harbison  to  match  Mitosz's  strange  little 
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modern  details.  The  poem's  description  of  Orpheus's  song,  "He  sang  the  brightness,"  is 
accompanied  by  a  sheen  of  overlapping  triadic  arpeggios  in  guitar,  harp,  piano,  and  mal¬ 
let  percussion.  Other  details  include  the  ethereal  music  that  accompanies  Persephone's 
response  to  Orpheus's  pleas,  and  the  dry  percussion  that  echoes  his  footsteps  as  he 
strains  to  hear  Eurydice  behind  him  as  he  leaves  the  underworld. 

In  the  third  movement,  "Where  would  I  be  without  my  sorrow,"  we  hear  a  new  voice,  that 
of  the  mezzo-soprano/Eurydice  in  the  words  of  Louise  Gluck's  "Relic."  In  contrast  to  the 
Milosz  setting,  this  suggested  a  much  more  autonomous  approach,  and  a  character  that 
remains  mostly  consistent  throughout.  The  electric  guitar  returns  here  as  Eurydice  sings 
of  hearing  Orpheus,  singing  as  she  descended  in  death.  Her  immediate  reaction  to  the 
moment  of  her  death,  in  the  penultimate  line  of  the  poem,  is  reinforced  in  an  orchestral 
moment  that  echoes  from  the  start  of  the  piece. 

The  finale,  "Be  ahead  of  all  parting,"  is  similarly  a  self-contained  song,  but  now  a  duet 
intertwining  the  voices,  as  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  are  inextricable  in  our  consciousness. 
The  voice  is  neither  his  nor  hers,  but  Rilke's,  one  of  his  sonnets  of  ecstatic  meditation  on 
the  myth,  insisting  upon  an  embrace  of  life  that  reconciles  it  with  the  necessity  of  death. 
The  voices  are  in  close  canon  at  the  octave  or  unison  throughout,  finally  coming  together 
rhythmically  for  the  final  three  lines.  In  its  ebb  and  surge  and  changing  colors,  the  accom¬ 
paniment  is  almost  processional  and  ritualistic.  It  continues  in  a  new  direction  long  after 
the  voices  stop. 

Robert  Kirzinger 

ROBERT  KIRZINGER,  o  composer  and  annotator,  is  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


JOHN  HARBISON'S  NOTE  FROM  THE  SCORE  OF  HIS  SYMPHONY  NO.  5 
IS  REPRINTED  HERE: 

As  an  audience  member  I've  noticed  that  listeners  for  a  piece  with  words  fall  into  three 
groups:  (1)  those  who  follow  the  text  as  the  music  is  being  performed;  (2)  those  who 
read  the  text  over,  before  or  after  the  performance,  with  varying  degrees  of  attention,  and 
(3)  those  who  pay  no  close  attention  to  the  text  at  any  point,  but  listen  only  "symphoni- 
cally,"  that  is,  to  the  pattern  of  sound. 

Those  in  the  last  group,  though  the  ones  for  whom  I  have  the  least  understanding,  are 
probably  the  ones  best  qualified  to  decide  whether  this  piece  is,  indeed,  a  Symphony. 
Every  piece  with  singers  and  instruments  should  be  coherent  as  a  lucid  sequence  of 
sounds.  These  sounds,  without  reference  to  their  verbal  origins,  aspire  to  a  significant 
musical  shape,  something  symphonic. 

This  piece  existed,  in  imagination,  as  an  orchestral  meditation  on  loss,  before  the  wel- 
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come  suggestion  from  James  Levine  that  it  might  contain  music  for  voice.  Three  poems 
make  more  explicit  the  musical  "theme." 

Tellers  of  mythic  stories  are  especially  free  to  tell,  on  the  frame  of  a  known  "plot,"  their 
own  stories.  What  I  loved  about  Milosz's  narrative  was  how  truly  Milosz  it  is— the  habitu 
al  glosses  and  asides,  his  tough  sensuous  survival  instinct,  his  sudden  bolts  of  lyricism. 

Mifosz's  ending  winningly  evades  the  sober  consequences  suggested  in  my  orchestral 
introduction.  I  felt  his  ending  required  an  answer,  a  strong  rejoinder.  Louise  Gluck's  "Relic" 
is  the  counterforce.  Song. 

Then  perhaps  a  Summation  is  possible.  Rilke's  poem  can  be  read  and  translated  many 
ways.  That  quality  allows  the  composer  to  set  the  tone.  Stephen  Mitchell's  graceful  render¬ 
ing  gives  the  singers  clear  phrases  to  sing.  On  certain  days  I  "thought"  the  poem  this  way: 

Be  in  front  of  every  Farewell  as  if 

it  was  already  past,  like  the  winter  just  passing  now. 

Because  among  winters  comes  one  so  finally  Winter 
that  only  by  out-wintering  it  can  your  heart  endure. 

Be  forever  dead  in  Euridice— rise  singing, 
praising,  rise  back  into  your  pure  enterprise. 

Here  amid  that  which  disappears,  be,  in  the  realm  of  negation, 
be  a  sounding  glass  that  shattered  as  it  sounded. 

Be— and  still  know  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  non-being— 

the  endless  basis  of  your  inner  "swing" 

so  that  this  one  time  you  can  completely  seize  it. 

To  all  that  is  worn  out,  to  the  mute  and  muted 
creatures  of  nature's  totality,  the  unexpressible  sum, 
add  yourself,  rejoicing,  and  call  it  complete. 

John  Harbison 

(Rilke  translation  by  John  Harbison) 
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JOHN  HARBISON 

Symphony  No.  5  for  Baritone,  Mezzo-soprano,  and  Orchestra  (2008), 
on  texts  of  Czeslaw  Milosz,  Louise  Gliick,  and  Rainer  Maria  Rilke 


ORPHEUS  AND  EURYDICE 

Standing  on  flagstones  of  the  sidewalk  at  the  entrance  to  Hades 

Orpheus  hunched  in  a  gust  of  wind 

That  tore  at  his  coat,  rolled  past  in  waves  of  fog, 

Tossed  the  leaves  of  trees.  The  headlights  of  cars 
Flared  and  dimmed  in  each  succeeding  wave. 

He  stopped  at  the  glass-panelled  door,  uncertain 
Whether  he  was  strong  enough  for  that  ultimate  trial. 

He  remembered  her  words:  "You  are  a  good  man." 

He  did  not  quite  believe  it.  Lyric  poets 
Usually  have— as  he  knew— cold  hearts. 

It  is  like  a  medical  condition.  Perfection  in  art 
Is  given  in  exchange  for  such  an  affliction. 

Only  her  love  warmed  him,  humanized  him. 

When  he  was  with  her,  he  thought  differently  about  himself. 

He  could  not  fail  her  now,  when  she  was  dead. 

He  pushed  open  the  door  and  found  himself  walking  in  a  labyrinth, 
Corridors,  elevators.  The  livid  light  was  not  light  but  the  dark  of  the  earth. 
Electronic  dogs  passed  him  noiselessly. 

He  descended  many  floors,  a  hundred,  three  hundred,  down. 

He  was  cold,  aware  that  he  was  Nowhere. 

Under  thousands  of  frozen  centuries, 

On  an  ashy  trace  where  generations  had  moidered, 

In  a  kingdom  that  seemed  to  have  no  bottom  and  no  end. 

Thronging  shadows  surrounded  him. 

He  recognized  some  of  the  faces. 

He  felt  the  rhythm  of  his  blood. 

He  felt  strongly  his  life  with  its  guilt 

And  he  was  afraid  to  meet  those  to  whom  he  had  done  harm. 

But  they  had  lost  the  ability  to  remember 
And  gave  him  only  a  glance,  indifferent  to  all  that. 

For  his  defense  he  had  a  nine-stringed  lyre. 

He  carried  in  it  the  music  of  the  earth,  agahnst  the  abyss 
That  buries  all  of  sound  in  silence. 

He  submitted  to  the  music,  yielded 

To  the  dictation  of  a  song,  listening  with  rapt  attention, 

Became,  like  his  lyre,  its  instrument. 
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Thus  he  arrived  at  the  palace  of  the  rulers  of  that  land. 

Persephone,  in  her  garden  of  withered  pear  and  apple  trees, 

Black,  with  naked  branches  and  verrucose  twigs, 

Listened  from  the  funereal  amethyst  of  her  throne. 

He  sang  the  brightness  of  mornings  and  green  rivers, 

He  sang  of  smoking  water  in  the  rose-colored  daybreaks, 

Of  colors:  cinnabar,  carmine,  burnt  sienna,  blue, 

Of  the  delight  of  swimming  in  the  sea  under  marble  cliffs, 

Of  feasting  on  a  terrace  above  the  tumult  of  a  fishing  port, 

Of  the  tastes  of  wine,  olive  oil,  almonds,  mustard,  salt, 

Of  the  flight  of  the  swallow,  the  falcon, 

Of  a  dignified  flock  of  pelicans  above  a  bay, 

Of  the  scent  of  an  armful  of  lilacs  in  summer  rain, 

Of  his  having  composed  his  words  always  against  death 
And  of  having  made  no  rhyme  in  praise  of  nothingness. 

I  don't  know— said  the  goddess— whether  you  loved  her  or  not. 

Yet  you  have  come  here  to  rescue  her. 

She  will  be  returned  to  you.  But  there  are  conditions: 

You  are  not  permitted  to  speak  to  her,  or  on  the  journey  back 

To  turn  your  head,  even  once,  to  assure  yourself  that  she  is  behind  you. 

And  so  Hermes  brought  forth  Eurydice. 

Her  face  no  longer  hers,  utterly  gray, 

Her  eyelids  lowered,  beneath  the  shade  of  her  lashes. 

She  stepped  rigidly,  directed  by  the  hand 
Of  her  guide.  Orpheus  wanted  so  much 
To  call  her  name,  to  wake  her  from  that  sleep. 

But  he  refrained,  for  he  had  accepted  the  conditions. 

And  so  they  set  out.  He  first,  and  then,  not  right  away, 

The  slap  of  the  god's  sandals  and  the  light  patter 
Of  her  feet  fettered  by  her  robe,  as  if  by  a  shroud. 

A  steep  climbing  path  phosphorized 
Out  of  darkness  like  the  walls  of  a  tunnel. 

He  would  stop  and  listen.  But  then 
They  stopped,  too,  and  the  echo  faded. 

And  when  he  began  to  walk  the  double  tapping  commenced  again. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  closer,  sometimes  more  distant. 

Under  his  faith  a  doubt  sprang  up 
And  entwined  him  like  cold  bindweed. 

Unable  to  weep,  he  wept  at  the  loss 

Of  the  human  hope  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 

Because  he  was,  now,  like  every  other  mortal. 

His  lyre  was  silent,  yet  he  dreamed,  defenseless. 

He  knew  he  must  have  faith  and  he  could  not  have  faith. 

And  so  he  would  persist  for  a  very  long  time, 

Counting  his  steps  in  a  half-wakeful  torpor. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Day  was  breaking.  Shapes  of  rock  loomed  up 

Under  the  luminous  eye  of  the  exit  from  the  underground. 

It  happened  as  he  expected.  He  turned  his  head 
And  behind  him  on  the  path  was  no  one. 

Sun.  And  sky.  And  in  the  sky  white  clouds. 

Only  now  everything  cried  to  him:  Eurydice! 

How  will  I  live  without  you,  my  consoling  one! 

But  there  was  a  fragrant  scent  of  herbs,  the  low  humming  of  bees, 

And  he  fell  asleep  with  his  cheek  on  the  sun-warmed  earth. 

Czeslaw  Milosz 

Translated,  from  the  Polish,  by  the  author  and  Robert  Haas 

Based  on  the  poem  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice"  ©  2004  by  Czeslaw  Milosz,  performed  with 
the  permission  of  The  Wylie  Agency,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 

RELIC 

Where  would  I  be  without  my  sorrow, 
sorrow  of  my  beloved's  making, 
without  some  sign  of  him,  this  song 
of  all  gifts  the  most  lasting? 

How  would  you  like  to  die 
while  Orpheus  was  singing? 

A  long  death:  all  the  way  to  Dis 
I  heard  him 

Torment  of  earth 
Torment  of  mortal  passion— 

I  think  sometimes 
too  much  is  asked  of  us; 

I  think  sometimes 

our  consolations  are  the  costliest  thing. 

All  the  way  to  Dis 
I  heard  my  husband  singing, 
much  as  you  now  hear  me. 

Perhaps  it  was  better  that  way, 
my  love  fresh  in  my  head 
even  at  the  moment  of  death. 

Not  the  first  response— 
that  was  terror— 

but  the  last. 

Louise  Gluck 

Based  on  the  poem  “Relic"  ©  1999  by  Louise  Gluck,  performed  with  the  permission  of 
The  Wylie  Agency,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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SONNETS  TO  ORPHEUS,  II,  13 

Sei  allem  Abschied  voran,  als  ware  er  hinter 

dir,  wie  der  Winter,  der  eben  geht. 

Denn  unter  Wintern  ist  einer  so  endlos 
Winter, 

daft,  uberwinternd,  dein  Herz  uberhaupt 
ubersteht. 

Sei  immer  tot  in  Eurydike— ,  singender  steige, 

preisender  steige  zuruck  in  den  reinen  Bezug. 

Hier,  unter  Schwindenden,  sei,  im  Reiche 
der  Neige, 

sei  ein  klingendes  Glas,  das  sich  im  Klang 
schon  zerschlug. 

Sei— und  wisse  zugleich  des  Nicht-Seins 
Bedingung, 

den  unendlichen  Grund  deiner  innigen 
Schwingung, 

daft  du  sie  vollig  vollziehst  dieses  einzige  Mai. 

Zu  dem  gebrauchten  sowohl,  wie  zum 

dumpfen  und  stummen 

Vorat  der  vollen  Natur,  den  unsaglichen 

Summen, 

zahle  dich  jubelnd  hinzu  und  vernichte 
die  Zahl. 

Rainer  Maria  Rilke 


Be  ahead  of  all  parting,  as  though  it  already 
were 

behind  you,  like  the  winter  that  has  just 
gone  by. 

For  among  these  winters  there  is  one  so 
endlessly  winter 

that  only  by  wintering  through  it  will  your 
heart  survive. 

Be  forever  dead  in  Eurydice— more  gladly 
arise 

into  the  seamless  life  proclaimed  in  your 
song. 

Here,  in  the  realm  of  decline,  among 
momentary  days, 

be  the  crystal  cup  that  shattered  even  as 
it  rang. 

Be— and  yet  know  the  great  void  where 
all  things  begin, 

the  infinite  source  of  our  inmost  vibration, 

so  that,  this  once,  you  may  give  it  your 
perfect  assent. 

To  all  that  is  used-up,  and  to  all  the  muffled 
and  dumb 

creatures  in  the  world's  full  reserve,  the 
unsayable  sums, 

joyfully  add  yourself,  and  cancel  the  count. 

Translated  by  Stephen  Mitchell 

“ The  Selected  Poetry  of  Rainer  Maria  Rilke " 
(Vintage/Random  House:  1992) 

Used  with  permission. 
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Until  every  music  stand  is  set  and  every  musician  is  set  to  play,  Stage  Manager  John  Demick  will  not  rest. 


UBS  is  proud  to  be  the  Season  Sponsor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Until  standards  have  not  just  been  met  but  surpassed. 


Until  everything  is  studied  and  thought  through. 

Everything  checked  and  rechecked. 

Until  every  move  has  been  subjected  to  careful  examination. 

Until  exacting  standards  of  preparedness  bring  about 

the  best  performance. 

Ours.  And  our  clients'. 

Until  you  see  that  we're  always  working. 

Always  refining. 

Without  missing  a  beat.  Without  missing  a  note. 

Until  then... 


We  will  not  rest 


www.ubs.com/wewillnotrest-us 


WE  SALUTE 

the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  Rich  History 
of  Enhancing  Lives. 


We  Look  Forward  to  Doing  the  Same  for  Boston-Area  Seniors. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Opus  58 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17,  1770,  and  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.  He  composed  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  in  1805  and  early  1806 
(it  was  probably  completed  by  spring,  since  his  brother  offered  it  to  a  publisher  on  March  27).  The 
first  performance  was  a  private  one,  in  March  1807,  at  the  home  of  Prince  Lobkowitz.  The  public 
premiere  took  place  at  Vienna’s  Theater  an  der  Wien  on  December  22,  1808,  with  the  composer 
as  soloist,  in  the  same  concert  that  included,  among  many  other  things,  the  premieres  of  his  Fifth 
and  Sixth  symphonies. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SOLO  PIANO,  the  score  calls  for  an  orchestra  of  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings,  with  two  trumpets  and  timpani  added  in  the 
final  movement.  Jonathan  Biss  plays  cadenzas  by  Beethoven. 


Beethoven's  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  was  written  between  1805  and  June  1806  during  a 
period  of  intense  artistic  creativity  and  output.  As  was  his  habit,  Beethoven  then  turned 
his  attention  to  a  new  symphony  in  order  to  premiere  both  at  the  same  public  concert. 
During  these  few  years,  Beethoven  produced  not  only  this  new  piano  concerto  and  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  4,  he  also  finished  the  Violin  Concerto,  the  Triple  Concerto,  and  the  three  great 
Razamovsky  quartets,  all  groundbreaking  works.  Beethoven  dedicated  the  Fourth  Concerto 
to  his  friend,  patron,  and  pupil,  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria,  who  was  the  dedicatee  of 
eleven  of  Beethoven's  most  important  works,  including  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (Emperor), 
the  Archduke  Trio,  the  Hammerklavier  Sonata,  the  Grosse  Fuge,  and  the  Misso  Solemnis. 


While  there  is  scholarly  debate  as  to  exactly  when  the  Fourth  Concerto  was  first  per¬ 
formed,  it  seems  to  have  been  unveiled  during  a  private  performance  in  March  1807  at 
the  residence  of  Beethoven's  friend  and  patron  Prince  Lobkowitz,  with  the  composer 
himself  as  soloist.  Even  so,  Beethoven  would  still  have  been  eager  to  present  this  and 
other  new  works  to  the  Viennese. 


During  1807,  Beethoven  actively  sought  an  appropriate  venue  for  such  an  event,  which 
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Boston  Music  Hall . 


SZEZ^SOILT  1081-32. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

MR.  GEORG  HENSCHEL,  Conductor. 


IN-  C0NCER5I. 

Saturday,  December  17th,  at  8,  P.  M. 

PROGRAMME. 


o 

*  BEETHOVEN  * 

BORN  DECEMBER  17th,  1770. 

OVERTURE 

TO  GOETHE’S  EGMONT. 

Op.  84. 

CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE. 

IitG.  No.  4.  Op.  58. 

Allegro  moderato.— Andante  con  moto.— Rondo  (Vivace;  Presto.) — 
(Cadenzas  by  Moscheles.] 

TWO  SONGS  WITH  PIANOFORTE. 

s 

Goethe's  “  Wonne  der  Wehmut”  and  “Mlgnon-” 

MRS.  HENSCHEL. 

SYMPHONY. 

In  C  minor.  No.  5,  Op.  67. 

Allegro  con  brio'.  — Andante  con  moto.  — Allegro. 

Allegro;  Presto. 

SOLOIST: 

MR.  GEORGE  W.  SUMNER. 


Mr.  Sumner  will  use  a  Cmickerino  Piano. 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto 
No.  4  on  December  17,  1881,  during  the  orchestra's  first  season,  with  Georg  Henschel  conducting 
and  soloist  George  W.  Sumner,  as  part  of  an  all-Beethoven  program  marking  the  composer's  date 
of  birth  (BSO  Archives) 
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would  be  his  first  concert  in  six  years  given  for  his  own  benefit.  In  1808  he  was  finally 
able  to  secure  a  theater  and  orchestra,  and  on  December  22  that  year  he  presented  a 
public  concert  the  likes  of  which  the  audience  could  hardly  have  anticipated.  His  program 
was  particularly  ambitious,  probably  the  most  unwieldy  and  impractical  of  his  career.  It 
also  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  his  life. 

In  the  press,  Beethoven  advertised  the  concert  as  consisting  of  pieces  that  were  "entirely 
new  and  not  yet  heard  in  public."  The  hall  was  packed  with  people,  and  the  program  con¬ 
sisted  of  more  than  four  hours  of  music,  all  of  it  "new"  at  least  to  the  Vienna  audience. 
And,  as  things  turned  out,  this  1808  appearance  would  be  the  last  time  he  performed  in 
public  as  a  concerto  soloist,  due  to  his  rapidly  progressing  deafness. 

In  addition  to  the  first  public  performance  of  his  Fourth  Concerto  (which  concluded  the 
first  half  of  the  concert,  with  Beethoven  as  soloist),  the  program  opened  with  the  pre¬ 
miere  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  then  continued  in  the  first  half  with  the  first  Vienna 
performance  of  the  concert  aria  "Ah!  perfido"  and  the  Gloria  from  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C 
(the  latter  sung  in  German  rather  than  Latin  to  avoid  offending  the  censors).  Following 
intermission  came  the  first  performance  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony,  the  first 
Vienna  performance  of  the  Sanctus  from  the  Mass  in  C  (likewise  translated  from  Latin), 
a  piano  improvisation  by  Beethoven  (which,  in  the  words  of  one  attendee,  "showed  his 
complete  mastery"  of  the  instrument),  and  the  first  performance  of  the  Choral  Fantasy 
(which  broke  down  at  one  point  due  to  lack  of  adequate  rehearsal). 

Many  of  the  most  important  musicians  and  patrons  in  Vienna  were  in  attendance  that 
day,  including  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  his  friend  Johann  Friederich  Reichardt,  who  was  then 
on  leave  from  his  job  as  director  of  the  orchestra  in  the  new  state  of  Westphalia.  Reichardt 
was  an  accomplished  musician  and  prolific  writer;  in  1810  he  published  a  large  volume  of 
letters  that  recorded  his  musical  experiences  in  Vienna  in  1808  and  1809.  Beethoven's 
concert  of  December  1808  figures  prominently  in  his  book.  He  describes  the  entire  expe¬ 
rience,  not  just  the  music.  Setting  the  scene,  he  writes,  "we  shivered  in  the  comfortable 
boxes,  wrapped  in  our  fur  coats  and  cloaks,"  and  then  complains  that  the  singer  of  the 
concert  aria  merely  "shivered  rather  than  sang,  but  that  can  be  blamed  on  the  bitter 
cold."  Reichardt  also  described  each  piece  of  music  performed  that  night,  and  although 
he  thought  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  "protracted  and  overlong,"  he  found  the  G  major 
piano  concerto  particularly  compelling. 

Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  introduced  the  audience  to  something  completely 
new.  Gone  were  the  grand  gestures  meant  merely  for  pianistic  display.  Instead,  the  con¬ 
certo  concentrated  on  a  more  personal  and  intimate  style,  infused  with  tranquility  and 
lyricism.  The  very  opening,  so  unusual  for  the  time,  signals  this  new  path  immediately. 
The  piano  begins  alone,  playing  a  beautifully  simple  tune  in  full  chords  in  the  middle  reg¬ 
ister,  marked  piano,  dolce  ("softly,  sweetly").  Entering  after  the  soloist's  initial  statement, 
the  orchestra  seems  hesitant  to  interrupt  the  contemplative  and  intimate  opening  of  the 
piano.  Only  after  a  few  minutes  does  it  swell  to  a  full  tutti  and  the  dialogue  between 
soloist  and  orchestra  truly  ensue.  Reichardt  wrote  that  the  first  movement  was  of  "fright- 
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DESIGNED  BY  STEINWAY  &  SONS 


Whether  you  are  a  beginner  or 
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Prince  Lobkowitz's 
palace  in  Vienna, 
where  Beethoven's 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4 
was  given  its  private 
first  performance  in 
March  1807 


ful  difficulty,  the  fastest  tempos  of  which  Beethoven  performed  to  astonishment."  Yet  it 
is  the  lyricism  and  dialogue  between  the  two  forces  that  truly  arrest  the  audience. 

Still  more  compelling  is  the  second  movement,  which  follows  no  traditional  formal  design. 
Instead  Beethoven  organizes  his  musical  material  as  a  dialogue  between  two  disputants. 
The  orchestra  begins  forte,  with  an  almost  angry,  choppy  tutti,  only  to  be  met  with  the 
soloist's  quiet  pleading,  in  music  written  to  sound  almost  as  if  it  were  an  improvisation. 
The  two  forces  respond  to  each  other  until  the  piano,  with  its  calming,  expressive  music, 
finally  prevails.  Reichardt  commented  upon  the  singing  quality  of  the  pianist's  part  in 
1808,  writing  that  "the  adagio,  a  masterly  movement  of  beautiful  and  continuous  lyri¬ 
cism,  he  [Beethoven]  sang  with  his  instrument  with  a  deep,  melancholy  feeling  that  really 
thrilled  me."  In  Ludwig  van  Beethoven:  Leben  und  Schaffen,  published  in  1859,  the  great 
musician  and  writer  Adolf  Bernhard  Marx  likened  the  soloist's  songlike  role  in  this  move¬ 
ment  to  that  of  Orpheus  taming  the  wild  beasts  with  his  lyre.  Although  we  can't  be  sure 
whether  Beethoven  had  the  Orpheus  legend  in  mind,  the  piano's  calming,  expressive 
music  ultimately  prevails,  "taming"  the  orchestra.  The  triumph  of  tenderness,  calm,  and 
beauty  over  the  gruff,  stormy  orchestra  is  still  one  of  the  most  magical  moments  in  the 
concerto  literature. 

The  third  movement  follows  immediately  after  a  final  gentle  gesture  from  the  piano.  The 
orchestra  plays  quietly,  but  with  a  hint  of  mischief,  and  the  game  is  afoot.  This  is  his  only 
piano  concerto  in  which  Beethoven  begins  the  third  movement  with  the  orchestra  rather 
than  the  soloist  alone— a  reversal  of  what  happens  in  the  work's  opening  movement.  A 
particularly  exhilarating  coda  ends  the  finale  in  high  spirits. 

| 

In  1809,  the  Allegmeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  reported  that  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto 
No.  4  was  "the  most  admirable  singular  artistic  and  complex  Beethoven  concerto  ever." 
Though  the  concerto  was  well  received  during  his  lifetime,  it  was  all  but  forgotten  until 
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1836,  when  Felix  Mendelssohn  performed  it  in  Leipzig.  Robert  Schumann,  who  was  in 
the  Leipzig  audience,  later  wrote  that  the  concerto  was  so  astounding  that  "I  sat  in  my 
place  without  moving  a  muscle  or  even  breathing."  Even  today,  audiences  remain  awed 
by  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  4,  which  seamlessly  combines  lyricism  and  intimacy 
with  gravity  and  power. 

Elizabeth  Seitz 

ELIZABETH  SEITZ  is  a  faculty  member  at  The  Boston  Conservatory,  a  frequent  guest  speaker  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Lyric  Opera,  and  a  musicologist  whose  interests  range  from 
Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Mahler  to  Ravel,  Falla,  and  Tito  Puente. 


THE  AMERICAN  PREMIERE  OF  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  4  took  place  at  the 
Boston  Odeon  on  February  4,  1854,  with  soloist  Robert  Heller  and  the  Germania  Musical  Society 
conducted  by  Carl  Bergmann. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCE  of  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  was 
conducted  by  Georg  Henschel  on  December  17,  1881,  during  the  orchestra's  first  season,  with  soloist 
George  W.  Sumner.  Carl  Baermann  was  the  soloist  with  Henschel  in  January/February  1883,  since 
which  time  it  has  also  been  programmed  in  BSO  concerts  led  by  Wilhelm  Gericke  with  soloists  Mary 
E.  Garlichs,  Anna  Clark-Stennige,  Rafael  Joseffy,  Baermann,  and  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi;  Arthur  Nikisch 
with  Ferruccio  Busoni;  Emil  Paur  with  Baermann,  Harold  Randolph,  and  Alberto  Jonas;  Max  Fiedler 
with  Josef  Hofmann;  Otto  Urack  with  Leopold  Godowsky;  Karl  Muck  with  Harold  Bauer,  Winifred 
Christie,  and  Guiomar  Novaes;  Pierre  Monteux  with  Arthur  Rubinstein,  Felix  Fox,  Edouard  Risler,  and 
Leon  Fleisher;  Bruno  Walter  with  Artur  Schnabel;  Serge  Koussevitzky  with  Myra  Hess,  Schnabel, 
Rudolf  Serkin,  Jan  Smeterlin,  and  Joseph  Battista;  Richard  Burgin  with  Claudio  Arrau;  Ernest  Ansermet 
with  Aldo  Ciccolini;  Leonard  Bernstein  with  Rubinstein  and  Eugene  Istomin;  Charles  Munch  with 
Miklos  Schwalb,  Istomin,  Serkin,  Arrau,  and  Michele  Boegner;  Erich  Leinsdorf  with  Rubinstein, 
Serkin,  Malcolm  Frager,  and  Istomin;  Max  Rudolf  with  Serkin;  William  Steinberg  with  Andre  Watts; 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  with  Frager;  Sir  Colin  Davis  with  Gina  Bachauer;  Seiji  Ozawa  with  Alexis 
Weissenberg,  Watts,  Murray  Perahia,  and  Serkin;  Lorin  Maazel  with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy;  Hans 
Vonk  with  Weissenberg;  Klaus  Tennstedt  with  Peter  Serkin ;  Kurt  Masur  with  Frager  and  Horacio 
Gutierrez;  Adam  Fischer  with  Krystian  Zimerman,  Neeme  Jarvi  with  Emanuel  Ax,  Andrew  Davis 
with  Ken  Noda,  Jesus  Ldpez-Cobos  with  Arrau,  Bernard  Haitink  with  Maurizio  Pollini,  Kurt  Sanderling 
with  Richard  Goode,  Ozawa  with  Maria  Tipo  and  Emanuel  Ax,  Jeffrey  Tate  with  Christian  Zacharias, 
Haitink  with  Andras  Schiff,  Hans  Graf  with  Andre  Watts,  Ozawa  with  Robert  Levin  and  Dubravka 
Tomsic,  Andrew  Davis  with  Emanuel  Ax,  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos  with  Yefim  Bronfman,  James 
Levine  with  Daniel  Barenboim,  Herbert  Blomstedt  with  Emanuel  Ax  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance,  on  July  10,  2009),  and  Bernard  Haitink  with  Emanuel  Ax  (the  most  recent  subscription 
performances,  in  April/May  2010). 
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Mahler’s  No.  4  or  Mozart’s  No.  40? 

At  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza,  we  appreciate 
all  our  guests’  preferences. 


In  a  city  renowned  for  its  passionate  embrace  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  hotel  that  sits  at 
its  center.  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Hotel  of  two  of 
the  world’s  greatest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  1  800  441  1414  or  visit  www.fairmont.com 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


“Leonore"  Overture  No.  j 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17,  1770,  and  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.  He  completed  the  “Leonore”  Overture  No.  3  in  March  1806  for  the 
second  version  of  the  opera  we  know  now  as  “Fidelio,”  and  it  was  first  played  when  that  version  of 
the  opera  was  introduced  in  Vienna  on  March  29,  1806,  with  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  conducting. 

THE  SCORE  OF  THE  “LEONORE”  OVERTURE  NO.  3  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 


Beethoven's  love  affair  with  opera  was  long  and  not  fairly  requited.  During  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life,  he  cherished  a  plan  to  collaborate  with  the  poet  Franz  Grillparzer 
on  a  work  based  on  the  legend  of  the  fairy  Melusine,  and  the  success  of  the  one 
opera  he  actually  wrote,  the  work  that  began  as  Leonore  and  came  finally  to  be 
called  Fidelio,  came  slowly  and  late,  and  at  the  cost  of  immense  pain.  That  Beethoven, 
over  the  course  of  a  decade,  wrote  four  overtures  for  the  work  tells  its  own  story. 
These  four  works  embody  three  distinct  concepts,  Leonore  No.  2  (1805)  and  Leonore 
No.  3  (1806)  being  variant  workings-out  of  the  same  design,  while  the  Fidelio 
Overture  (1814)  is  the  most  different  of  the  bunch.  Fidelio  is  the  one  that  normally 
introduces  performances  of  the  opera,  which  is  in  accordance  with  Beethoven's 
final  decision  on  the  question,  and  Leonore  No.  3  is  the  most  popular  of  the  four  as 
a  concert  piece.  ( Leonore  No.  3  also  shows  up  in  the  opera  house  from  time  to 
time,  as  a  sort  of  aggressive  intermezzo  before  the  finale,  but  that  is  strictly  a 
touch  of  conductorial  vanity,  and  the  fact  that  Mahler  was  among  the  first  so  to 
use  the  piece  does  not  in  any  way  improve  the  idea.) 

Leonore-Fidelio  is  a  work  of  the  type  historians  classify  as  a  "rescue  opera,"  a  genre 
distinctly  popular  in  Beethoven's  day.  A  man  called  Florestan  has  been  spirited 
away  to  prison  by  a  right-wing  politician  by  the  name  of  Don  Pizarro.  Florestan's 
whereabouts  is  not  known,  and  his  wife,  Leonore,  sets  out  to  find  him.  To  make  her 
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Boston  Music  Hall. 
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SE^uSOIST  1881-82. 

:  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

MR.  GEORG  HENSCHEL,  Conductor. 

C0NCERT. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  4TH,  AT  8,  P.  M. 

r 

PROGRAMME. 

OVERTURE  to  Schiller’s  “Maid  of  Orleans.”  Op.  91.  MOSCHELES. 

AIR.  (Orpheus.) . *  GLUCK. 

SYMPHONY  in  B-flat.  No.  1,  op  38.  ...  SCHUMANN. 

Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivaco. — Largbetto. 

Scherzo.  (Molto  vivace.)— Allegro  animnto  e  grnzioao. — 

HUNGARIAN  FANTASY 

FOR  PIANOFORTE  AND  ORCHESTRA . LISZT. 

OVERTURE.  (Leonore.)  No.  3,  op.  72.  .  .  .  BEETHOVEN. 

SOLOISTS: 

Miss  MATHILDE  PHILLIPPS,  Contralto, 

Miss  MARIE  HEIMLICHER,  Pianoforte. 

Miss  Hkijiliclieu  will  use  a  Cuickerinc  Piano. 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  Beethoven's  " Leonore "  Overture 
No.  3  on  March  4,  1882,  under  the  direction  of  Georg  Henschel  during  the  orchestra's  first  season 
(BSO  Archives) 
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Vienna's  Theater  an  der  Wien,  where 
the  first  performance  of  Beethoven's 
“Leonore"  (the  original  version  of 
"Fidelio")  took  place  on  November 
20,  1805 


quest  possible,  she  assumes  male  disguise  and  takes  the  name  of  Fidelio.  She  finds 
him.  Meanwhile,  Pizarro  gets  word  of  an  impending  inspection  of  the  prison  by  a 
minister  from  the  capital.  The  presence  of  the  unjustly  held  Florestan  is  compro¬ 
mising  to  Pizarro,  who  determines  simply  to  liquidate  him.  At  the  moment  of  crisis, 
Leonore  reveals  her  identity  and  a  trumpeter  on  the  prison  tower  signals  the  sight¬ 
ing  of  the  minister's  carriage. 

Leonore  No.  3  tells  the  story.  It  traces,  at  least,  a  path  from  darkly  troubled  begin¬ 
nings  to  an  anticipation  of  the  aria  in  which  Florestan,  chained,  starved,  deprived 
of  light,  recalls  the  happy  springtime  of  his  life;  from  there  to  music  of  fiery  energy 
and  action,  interrupted  by  the  trumpet  signal  (heard,  as  it  is  in  the  opera,  from 
offstage);  and  finally  to  a  symphony  of  victory.  In  Beethoven's  music,  humanistic 
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Charpentier’s  Orpbee 

Part  of  a  BEMF  Chamber  Opera  Double-Bill! 

Paul  O’Dette  &  Stephen  Stubbs,  Musical  Directors 
Gilbert  Blin,  Stage  Director 
Aaron  Sheehan,  tenor 

Saturday,  November  26, 2011  at  8pm 
Sunday,  November  27, 2011  at  3pm 

NEC’s  Jordan  Hall,  Boston 


UPCOMING  CONCERTS 

Stile  Antico 


PUER  NATUS  EST-Tudor  Music  for 
Christmas  and  Advent 

Celebrate  the  season  with  the  sublime 
voices  of  Stile  Antico 

Saturday,  December  17, 2011  at  8pm 

Sf.  Paul  Church,  Cambridge 


Order  today  at  WWW.BEMF.ORG  or  617-661-1812 
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OVERTURE. 


FINED 


Pre-concert  dining  at  Symphony  Hall  is  the  perfect  complement  to 
an  evening  of  world-class  music. 


SYM  PHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


Symphony  Hall 


Book  your  pre-concert  meal  when  you  book  your  tickets. 

View  sample  menus  and  place  your  order  in  advance  at  bso.org/dining 


30ST0N 


GOURMETCATERERS.COM  •  617.638.9245 
YERSHIP  OF  GOURMET  CATERERS  AND  CENTERPLATE.  IS  THE  EXCLUSIVE  CATER  El 


FOR  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


idealism  transcends  the  claptrap  and  melodrama  of  the  libretto.  In  a  way,  Leonore 
No.  3  is  the  distillation  of  the  Fidelio  ideal.  It  is  too  strong  a  piece  and  too  big,  even 
too  dramatic  in  its  own  musical  terms,  effectively  to  introduce  a  stage  action. 
Beethoven  allowed  its  use  for  only  two  performances  of  Leonore,  and  for  the  next 
revival,  the  extensively  rewritten  Fidelio  of  1814,  there  was  a  new  overture,  less 
overwhelming  and  more  appropriate.  Leonore  No.  3,  however,  stands  as  one  of  the 
great  emblems  of  the  heroic  Beethoven,  a  potent  and  controlled  musical  embodi¬ 
ment  of  a  noble  passion. 

Michael  Steinberg 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1976  to 
1979,  and  after  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic.  Oxford  University 
Press  has  published  three  compilations  of  his  program  notes,  devoted  to  symphonies,  concertos,  and 
the  great  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  of  Beethoven’s  "Leonore"  Overture  No.  3  was  given  on 
December  7,  1850,  in  Boston,  at  the  Fremont  Temple,  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society  under  George  J. 
Webb. 


THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCE  of  the  "Leonore"  Overture  No.  3  was  led  by 
Georg  Henschel  on  March  4,  1882,  during  the  orchestra's  first  season.  It  has  also  been  heard  in  BSO 
concerts  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Franz  Kneisel,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck, 
Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Flenri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  George  Schneevoigt,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Daniele  Amfitheatrof,  Tauno  Flannikainen,  Richard  Burgin,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch,  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  William  Steinberg,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Lukas  Foss,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski, 
Charles  Dutoit,  Christoph  Eschenbach,  Hans  Graf,  Kurt  Masur  (the  most  recent  subscription  per¬ 
formances,  in  November/December  2003),  and  Jens  Georg  Bachmann  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance,  on  July  22,  2007). 


Located  steps  from  Symphony  J-faff, 
our  seniors  have  everything  they 
need  to  enjoy  a  heafthy,  active 
and  independent  fifestyfe: 


Tersonaf  care  assistance 
( Medication  monitoring 
Three  deficious  meals 
‘Housekeeping  and  faunefry 
Sociaf  and '  cufturaf  enrichment 

Caff  “Maria  to  (earn  more  about 
fife  at  Susan  Baths  “Assisted Living. 


$ 

SUSAN 

BAILIS 

ASSISTED  LIVING 

352  Massachusetts  Ave. 
at  St.  Botolph  St. 
Boston,  MA  02115 

617-247-1010 

www.susanbailis.com 
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It  takes  finesse  and  an  appreciation  for 
subtle  complexities  to  create  a  fine  wine. 

Shouldn’t  your  investments  be 
handled  with  the  same  expertise? 


FIDUCIARYTRUST 

REAP  THE  DIVIDENDS* 

FIDUCIARY-TRUST.COM 

175  FEDERAL  STREET  BOSTON,  MA 


INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  I  TRUST  SERVICES  I  ESTATE  AND  FINANCIAL  PLANNING  I  FAMILY  OFFICE  SERVICES  I  ESTATE  SETTLEMENT 


To  Read  and  Hear  More.. 


Currently,  the  best  quickly  available  source  of  information  about  John  Harbison  is  the 
website  of  his  publisher,  G.  Schirmer  (www.schirmer.com),  which  contains  a  biography, 
works  list,  reviews,  and  several  interesting  essays  about  the  composer  and  individual 
pieces,  including  his  opera  The  Great  Gatsby.  David  St.  George  wrote  the  essay  on 
Harbison  in  the  New  Grove  II;  Richard  Swift  wrote  the  one  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary 
of  American  Music  (from  1983). 

No  commercial  recording  of  John  Harbison's  Symphony  No.  5  is  yet  available.  A  live 
recording  by  James  Levine  and  the  Munich  Philharmonic  of  the  composer's  Symphony 
No.  3  was  released  as  volume  7  in  the  series  "Documents  of  the  Munich  Years"  (Oehms 
Classics,  with  Gershwin's  Cuban  Overture  and  Ives's  Symphony  No.  2).  Levine's  January 
2000  Metropolitan  Opera  broadcast  premiere  of  Harbison's  opera  The  Great  Gatsby  was 
released  by  the  Met  as  part  of  an  eleven-opera  set  (thirty-two  CDs  in  all)  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  conductor's  Met  debut  (available  at  metoperashop.org 
and  Amazon.com).  David  Alan  Miller's  recording  of  the  Symphony  No.  3  with  the  Albany 
Symphony  also  includes  the  composer's  Flute  Concerto  and  The  Most  Often  Used  Chords 
for  orchestra  (Albany  Records).  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Seiji  Ozawa 
recorded  Harbison's  Symphony  No.  1,  a  BSO  centennial  commission,  soon  after  its  pre¬ 
miere  in  1984  (New  World  Records),  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with 
pianist  Gil  Kalish,  recorded  the  Piano  Quintet  and  Words  from  Paterson,  the  latter  with 
baritone  Sanford  Sylvan,  on  a  disc  with  Simple  Daylight  performed  by  Kalish  and  soprano 
Dawn  Upshaw  (Nonesuch).  Herbert  Blomstedt's  recording  of  the  Second  Symphony  with 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  although  deleted  by  the  original  label  (London), 
is  available  as  a  fully  licensed  reissue  from  ArkivMusic.com  (also  including  Harbison's 
Oboe  Concerto  and  Roger  Sessions's  Symphony  No.  2). 

Also  of  interest  in  the  extensive  Harbison  recordings  catalog  are  David  Hoose's  recording 
with  soprano  Roberta  Anderson,  baritone  Sanford  Sylvan,  and  Hoose's  Boston-based 
Cantata  Singers  and  Orchestra  of  Harbison's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  cantata  The  Flight 
Into  Egypt  (New  World),  and  the  Boston  Modern  Orchestra  Project's  recordings  of  the 
ballet  Ulysses  and  the  opera  Full  Moon  in  March  (BMOP/Sound).  BMOP's  recording  of 
his  earlier  opera  Winter's  Tale  is  forthcoming.  The  Lydian  String  Quartet's  recording  of 
Harbison's  first  four  string  quartets  was  released  in  2009  (Centaur). 

Robert  Kirzinger 
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Edmund  Morris's  Beethoven:  The  Universal  Composer  is  a  thoughtful,  first-rate  compact 
biography  aimed  at  the  general  reader  (in  the  HarperCollins  series  "Eminent  Lives”).  The 
two  important  full-scale  modern  biographies  are  Maynard  Solomon's  Beethoven,  pub¬ 
lished  originally  in  1977  and  revised  in  1998  (Schirmer  paperback),  and  Barry  Cooper's 
Beethoven  in  the  "Master  Musicians"  series  (Oxford  University  Press).  Also  noteworthy 
are  Beethoven:  The  Music  and  the  Life,  by  the  Harvard-based  Beethoven  authority  Lewis 
Lockwood  (Norton  paperback);  David  Wyn  Jones's  The  life  of  Beethoven,  in  the  "Musical 
lives”  series  of  compact  composer  biographies  (Cambridge  paperback);  The  Beethoven 
Compendium:  A  Guide  to  Beethoven's  Life  and  Music,  edited  by  Barry  Cooper  (Thames  & 
Hudson  paperback),  and  Peter  Clive's  Beethoven  and  his  World:  A  Biographical  Dictionary, 
which  includes  entries  on  just  about  anyone  you  can  think  of  who  figured  in  the  compos¬ 
er's  life  (Oxford).  Dating  from  the  nineteenth  century,  but  still  crucial,  is  Thayer's  Life  of 
Beethoven  as  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes  (Princeton  paperback).  Maynard 
Solomon's  Late  Beethoven:  Music,  Thought,  Imagination  is  a  wide-ranging  collection  of 
essays  that  affords  a  close  and  multi-layered  look  at  elements  of  the  composer's  late 
style  (University  of  California  paperback).  Also  relevant  to  that  particular  subject  is 
Martin  Cooper's  Beethoven:  The  Last  Decade,  1817-1827  (Oxford  paperback). 


Michael  Steinberg's  program  notes  on  Beethoven's  concertos  (the  five  piano  concertos, 
the  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  Triple  Concerto)  are  in  his  compilation  volume  The  Concerto- 
A  Listener's  Guide  (Oxford  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  notes  on  Beethoven's  con¬ 
certos  (but  minus  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2)  are  among  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis 
(Oxford).  Also  worth  investigating  are  Jan  Swafford's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  The 
Vintage  Guide  to  Classical  Music  (Vintage  paperback),  Roger  Fiske's  Beethoven  Concertos 
and  Overtures,  in  the  series  of  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback), 
and  Robert  Simpson's  chapter  on  "Beethoven  and  the  Concerto"  in  A  Guide  to  the  Concerto, 
edited  by  Robert  Layton  (Oxford  paperback). 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recorded  the  five  Beethoven  piano  concertos  in  the 
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1980s  with  Rudolf  Serkin  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  (Telarc)  and  in  the  1960s  with 
Arthur  Rubinstein  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf  (RCA).  Other  noteworthy  sets 
of  the  five  piano  concertos  (listed  alphabetically  by  soloist)  include  Daniel  Barenboim's 
with  Otto  Klemperer  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (EMI),  Alfred  Brendel's  recorded 
live  with  James  Levine  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips),  Leon  Fleisher's 
with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Sony  Classical),  Stephen  Kovacevich's 
with  Colin  Davis  and  the  BBC  Symphony  and  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips), 
Murray  Perahia's  with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam 
(Sony),  and  Mitsuko  Uchida's  with  Kurt  Sanderling  conducting  the  Bavarian  Radio 
Symphony  and  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam  (Philips).  Among 
historic  issues,  Artur  Schnabel's  recordings  from  the  1930s  with  Malcolm  Sargent  con¬ 
ducting  the  London  Philharmonic  have  always  held  a  special  place  (various  CD  reissues, 
notably  on  budget-priced  Naxos  Historical). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recorded  Beethoven's  Leonore  Overture  No.  3  in  1956 
with  Charles  Munch  conducting  and  in  1963  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting  (both  RCA) 
Among  available  recordings  of  the  Leonore  No.  3,  probably  your  best  bet  is  a  compilation 
disc  of  Beethoven  overtures.  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt  and  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of 
Europe  have  recorded  all  three  Leonore  overtures  along  with  the  Coriolan,  Egmont,  Fidelio, 
Creatures  of  Prometheus,  and  Ruins  of  Athens  overtures.  Herbert  von  Karajan  recorded  all 
of  the  aforementioned,  as  well  as  the  King  Stephen,  Namensfeier,  and  Consecration  of  the 
House  overtures,  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon).  Daniel  Harding 
recorded  the  Leonore s  1,  2,  and  3,  along  with  the  Coriolan,  Egmont,  Fidelio,  Creatures  of 
Prometheus,  and  Ruins  of  Athens  overtures,  with  the  Deutsche  Kammerphilharmonie 
Bremen  (Virgin  Classics). 

New  to  the  Fidelio  discography  is  a  live  recording,  taken  from  concert  performances  at  the 
2010  Lucerne  Festival,  with  Claudio  Abbado  conducting  the  Lucerne  Festival  Orchestra 
and,  in  the  lead  roles,  Nina  Stemme  and  Jonas  Kaufmann  (Decca).  The  classic  recorded 
account  of  Beethoven's  only  opera  is  Otto  Klemperer's,  with  Christa  Ludwig  and  Jon 
Vickers,  from  1962  (EMI).  DVDs  of  Fidelio  include  a  2002  Metropolitan  Opera  produc¬ 
tion  led  by  James  Levine,  with  Karita  Mattila  and  Ben  Heppner  (Deutsche  Grammophon), 
and  two  conducted  by  Bernard  Haitink:  a  1979  Glyndebourne  Festival  production  with 
Elisabeth  Soderstrom  and  Anton  de  Ridder  (Arthaus  Musik)  and  a  2008  Zurich  Opera 
House  production  from  2008  with  Melanie  Diener  and  Robert  Zacca  (Opus  Arte). 

Marc  Mandel 
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•SA  Guest  Artists 


Jin  Belohlavek 


Jin  Belohlavek  makes  his  subscription  series  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
this  week;  his  only  previous  BSO  appearance  was  for  two  programs  at  Tanglewood  in 
August  1988  (an  all-Mozart  program,  and  Smetana's  complete  Ma  Vlast  in  its  first  BSO 
performance  since  1971).  The  renowned  Czech  conductor  took  up  the  position  of  chief 
conductor  of  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  in  July  2006.  In  September  2012  he  will  become 
music  director  and  chief  conductor  of  the  Czech  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  a  post  he  previous¬ 
ly  held  from  1990  to  1992.  Founder  and  music  director  laureate  of  the  Prague  Philharmonia, 
Mr.  Belohlavek  studied  at  the  Prague  Conservatoire  and  Arts  Academy  and  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Prague  Spring  Festival  in  2006.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  world's  lead¬ 
ing  orchestras,  including  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Leipzig  Gewandhaus,  Dresden  Staatskapelle, 
London  Philharmonic,  Vienna  Symphony,  Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  NHK  Symphony  (Tokyo), 
Orchestre  de  Paris,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  the  symphony  orchestras  of  San  Francisco, 
Baltimore,  and  Toronto.  Jiff  Belohlavek  previously  served  as  chief  conductor  of  the  Prague 
Symphony  (1977-1989)  and  as  music  director  of  the  Prague  Philharmonia  (1994-2004), 
with  which  he  has  recorded  and  toured  extensively,  including  a  televised  appearance  at  the 
BBC  Proms  in  July  2004.  His  appointment  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  BBC  Symphony 
Orchestra  came  in  September  1995,  immediately  following  his  debut  with  that  orchestra 
conducting  Martinu's  The  Epic  of  Gilgamesh.  In  the  opera  house,  Jiff  Belohlavek  has  led  pro¬ 
ductions  with  the  Royal  Opera  House-Covent  Garden  ( Eugene  Onegin ),  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  ( Rusalka ,  Eugene  Onegin ),  San  Francisco  Opera  ( The  Makropulos  Case),  Opera  National 
de  Paris  ( The  Bartered  Bride),  Teatro  Real,  Madrid  ( Katya  Kabanova),  Glyndebourne  Festival 
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Opera  ( Tristan  und  Isolde,  Rusalka,  Jenufa ),  Grand  Theatre  de  Geneve  ( From  the  House  of  the 
Dead),  and  the  National  Theatre,  Prague  (most  recently  a  new  production  of  Martinu's  Plays 
of  Maria).  During  the  current  season  he  conducts  productions  of  Martinu's  Julietta  in  Geneva 
and  Janacek's  The  Makropulos  Case  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  In  the  concert  hall  he  leads, 
among  others,  the  Symphonieorchester  des  Bayerischen  Rundfunks,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  full  season  with  the  BBC  Symphony 
Orchestra  includes  tours  of  Spain  and  Germany,  a  concert  performance  of  Dvorak's  rarely 
performed  opera  The  Jacobin  at  London's  Barbican  Hall,  and  an  appearance  at  the  Prague 
Spring  Festival. 


Jonathan  Biss 

American  pianist  Jonathan  Biss  has  won  international  recognition  for  his  orchestral,  recital, 
and  chamber  music  performances  and  for  his  award-winning  recordings.  He  performs  a 
diverse  repertoire  ranging  from  Mozart  and  Beethoven  through  the  Romantics  to  Janacek 
and  Schoenberg,  as  well  as  works  by  contemporary  composers  such  as  Gyorgy  Kurtag,  and 
commissions  from  Leon  Kirchner,  Lewis  Spratlan,  and  Bernard  Rands.  Mr.  Biss  made  his 
New  York  recital  and  New  York  Philharmonic  debuts  in  2000-01  at  age  twenty  and  has 
since  appeared  with  the  foremost  orchestras  of  North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia. 
He  is  a  frequent  performer  at  leading  international  music  festivals  and  gives  recitals  in 
major  music  capitals  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  season's  return  engagements  include 
the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  Royal  Stockholm  Philharmonic,  and  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra;  in  addition  he  makes  his  Dresden  Staatskapelle  debut  and  his  subscription  debut 
with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony.  The  season  began  with  a  two-week  residency  with  the  Saint 
Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  that  centered  on  programs  juxtaposing  Mozart  concertos  with 
works  by  Kurtag.  Mr.  Biss  has  toured  the  U.S.  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields 
and  has  recorded  Mozart  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra.  This  season  he  performs 
Mozart's  Piano  Concerto  No.  20,  K.466,  with  the  Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra  and  joins 
Mitsuko  Uchida  for  Salzburg's  Mozartwoche  festival.  His  Carnegie  Hall  recital  debut  last 
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season  included  a  new  work  written  for  him  by  Bernard  Rands.  This  season  he  gives  solo 
recitals  in  Europe  (London  and  Berlin)  and  across  the  U.S.,  and  performs  chamber  pro¬ 
grams  with  the  Elias  Quartet.  In  January  2012  Onyx  Classics  will  release  the  first  CD  in  a 
nine-year,  nine-disc  recorded  cycle  of  Beethoven's  complete  sonatas.  Mr.  Biss's  previous 
recordings  include  Schubert  sonatas  D.959  and  D.840  and  two  short  Kurtag  pieces  from 
Jatekok  on  the  Wigmore  Hall  Live  label,  and,  for  EMI  Classics,  a  live  recording  of  Mozart's 
piano  concertos  21  in  C,  K.467,  and  22  in  E-flat,  K.482,  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orches¬ 
tra,  and  Schumann  and  Beethoven  recital  discs.  Born  in  1980,  Jonathan  Biss  represents 
the  third  generation  in  a  family  of  professional  musicians  that  includes  his  grandmother 
Raya  Garbousova  (for  whom  Samuel  Barber  composed  his  Cello  Concerto)  and  his  parents, 
violinist  Miriam  Fried  and  violist/violinist  Paul  Biss.  He  studied  at  Indiana  University  with 
Evelyne  Brancart  and  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia  with  Leon  Fleisher. 
Appointed  to  the  Curtis  piano  faculty  in  2010,  he  performed  with  the  Curtis  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  October  2011  at  Philadelphia's  Kimmel  Center.  Among  his  numerous  awards 
are  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Award,  the  Andrew  Wolf  Memorial  Chamber  Music  Award,  an 
Avery  Fisher  Career  Grant,  and  the  2003  Borletti-Buitoni  Trust  Award.  The  first  American 
chosen  to  participate  in  the  BBC's  New  Generation  Artist  program,  he  blogs  about  his  life 
as  a  musician  atjonathanbiss.com.  Jonathan  Biss  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
debut  in  April  2004  with  Beethoven's  Emperor  Concerto.  He  performed  music  of  Mozart 
with  the  BSO  at  Tanglewood  in  2005,  subsequently  returning  to  Symphony  Hall  in  February 
2006  and  Tanglewood  in  July  2008  for  performances  of  Beethoven's  Triple  Concerto. 


Making  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  these  concerts,  American  mezzo-soprano 
Sasha  Cooke  earned  praise  for  her  portrayal  of  Kitty  Oppenheimer  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  premiere  of  John  Adams's  Doctor  Atomic.  During  the  summer  of  2011  she  sang 
Brahms's  Liebeslieder  Waltzes  at  Caramoor  and  Music@Menlo,  as  well  as  Brahms's  Alto 
Rhapsody  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2  under  Robert  Spano  at  the  Aspen  Music  Festival. 
This  season,  besides  her  BSO  debut,  she  returns  to  Carnegie  Hall  with  Spano  and  the 
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Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  in  Bach's  Magnificat,  sings  Debussy's  Le  Martyre  de  Saint  Sebastien 
with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  is  Medea  in  Handel's 
rarely  staged  Teseo  at  Chicago  Opera  Theater.  She  also  makes  her  debut  with  Leonard 
Slatkin  and  the  Lyon  Symphony  in  Mahler's  Second,  sings  Beethoven's  Ninth  with  the 
Houston  and  Kansas  City  symphonies,  appears  in  recital  with  Marilyn  Horne's  "The  Song 
Continues"  at  Zankel  Hall,  sings  Bernstein  and  Berlioz  with  the  Colorado  Springs  Philharmonic, 
and  joins  Musica  Sacra  for  Handel's  Messiah  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The  2010-11  season  brought 
several  notable  debuts:  with  Deutsches  Symphonie-Orchester  Berlin  in  Mahler's  Ruckert- 
Lieder;  with  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  and  Edo  de  Waart  in  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde ; 
with  Louis  Langree  and  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  Orchestra  in  Mozart's  Davidde  penitente, 
and  with  Jeffrey  Kahane  and  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra  in  sacred  music  of  Bach. 
She  performed  Mahler's  Resurrection  Symphony  with  Tilson  Thomas  and  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  and  with  Gerard  Schwarz  and  the  Seattle  Symphony;  sang  Prokofiev's  Alexander 
Nevsky  and  Brahms's  Alto  Rhapsody  with  the  Kansas  City  Symphony;  sang  the  title  role  in 
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a  concert  performance  of  Carmen  with  the  Brazos  Valley  Symphony  in  Texas,  and  gave  recitals 
at  the  Kennedy  Center,  Merkin  Concert  Hall,  and  the  University  of  Minnesota.  A  dedicated 
recitalist,  Ms.  Cooke  was  presented  by  Young  Concert  Artists  in  acclaimed  debuts  at 
Carnegie's  Zankel  Hall  and  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  as  well  as  in  concerts  throughout  the 
U.S.  She  has  performed  frequently  with  the  New  York  Festival  of  Song  at  Merkin  Concert 
Hall,  and  gave  a  duo-recital  with  her  husband,  baritone  Kelly  Markgraf,  at  Carnegie's  Weill 
Recital  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marilyn  Horne  Foundation.  She  made  her  Seattle 
Opera  debut  as  Meg  Page  in  Falstaff  and  sang  Medea  in  Cavalli's  Giasone  at  Chicago  Opera 
Theater.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  where  she  was  a  member  of  the  Lindemann  Young 
Artists  Development  Program,  Ms.  Cooke  appeared  as  the  Sandman  in  Hansel  and  Gretel, 
which  was  broadcast  live  in  HD  to  cinemas  across  the  United  States  and  later  released  on 
DVD.  Winner  of  many  competitions,  she  was  awarded  first  place  and  the  American  Prize 
in  the  Jose  Iturbi  International  Music  Competition  in  2010,  top  prize  in  the  Gerda  Lissner 
Competition,  and  the  Kennedy  Center's  Marian  Anderson  Award.  A  graduate  of  Rice  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Juilliard  School,  Sasha  Cooke  also  attended  the  Music  Academy  of  the  West, 
the  Aspen  Music  Festival,  the  Ravinia  Festival's  Steans  Institute,  the  Wolf  Trap  Foundation, 
the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  and  Central  City  Opera's  Young  Artist  Training  Program. 


Gerald  Finley 


Canadian  baritone  Gerald  Finley  works  regularly  with  such  leading  conductors  as  Harnon¬ 
court,  Rattle,  Haitink,  Gilbert,  and  Pappano.  His  operatic  roles  include  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni, 
Count  Almaviva,  Figaro,  Papageno,  and  Guglielmo,  Tchaikovsky's  Onegin  and  Yeletsky,  and 
Frank/Fritz  in  Korngold's  Die  tote  Stadt.  His  portrayal  of  Golaud  in  Pelleas  et  Melisande  at 
Covent  Garden  garnered  a  nomination  for  "Outstanding  Achievement  In  Opera  at  the 
2008  Laurence  Olivier  Awards.  More  recent  additions  to  his  repertoire  include  Verdi's  lago 
in  concert  performances  with  the  LSO  (also  recorded  for  LSO  Live),  Zurga  in  Les  Pecheurs 
des  perles  at  Covent  Garden,  Rossini's  Guillaume  Tell  with  the  orchestra  of  the  Accademia 
di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome  (recorded  for  EMI),  and  his  debut  as  Hans  Sachs  in  Glyndebourne's 
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first  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg.  In  contemporary  opera,  Mr.  Finley  has  created  such 
roles  as  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  in  John  Adam's  Doctor  Atomic,  Harry  Heegan  in  Mark- 
Anthony  Turnage's  The  Silver  Tassie,  Jaufre  Rudel  in  Kaija  Saariaho's  L'Amour  de  loin,  the  title 
role  in  Tobias  Picker's  Fantastic  Mr.  Fox,  and,  last  season,  Howard  K.  Stern  in  the  world  pre¬ 
miere  of  Turnage's  new  opera  Anna  Nicole  at  Covent  Garden.  In  2011-12  he  returns  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  and  Covent  Garden  for  Don  Giovanni,  sings  his  first  Escamillo  at 
Bavarian  State  Opera  Munich,  and  appears  at  Vienna  State  Opera  as  Count  Almaviva  in 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  On  the  concert  stage,  he  has  premiered  Turnage's  The  Torn  Fields  and 
When  I  Woke  (both  recorded  for  LPO  Live)  and  Saariaho's  Reflections  on  LAmourde  loin. 
Recent  recordings  include  Mozart's  Requiem  and  Handel's  Messiah,  Britten's  War  Requiem, 
and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  His  recordings  of  Stanford's  Songs  of  the  Sea,  "Songs  of 
Samuel  Barber,”  Dichterliebe  and  other  Heine  settings  by  Schumann,  and  "Songs  and  Proverbs 
of  William  Blake  by  Benjamin  Britten"  have  all  been  honored  at  the  Classic  FM  Gramophone 
Awards.  This  year  he  records  an  album  of  Schumann  songs.  Concert  highlights  for  2011-12 
include  appearances  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  Deutsches  Symphonie-Orchester 
Berlin,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  UK  premiere  of  Peter  Lieber- 
son's  Songs  of  Love  and  Sorrow,  and  Beethoven's  Christus  am  Olberge  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  as  well  as  a  return  to  London's  Wigmore  Hall  with  Julius  Drake  for  the  world  pre¬ 
miere  of  Huw  Watkin's  Look  down,  fair  moon.  Further  recitals  take  them  to  Madrid's  Teatro 
Zarzuela,  La  Monnaie  in  Brussels,  and  the  Schubertiade.  In  North  America  he  appears  at 
Alice  Tully  Hall  and  the  festivals  of  Toronto,  Tanglewood,  Ravinia,  and  Lanaudiere.  Film 
credits  include  the  title  role  in  Britten's  Owen  Wingrave;  The  Holocaust-a  Music  Memorial 
Film  (filmed  at  Auschwitz  in  2004);  In  Search  of  Mozart,  and  Wonders  are  Many,  a  film  on 
the  making  of  Doctor  Atomic.  Gerald  Finley  began  singing  as  a  chorister  in  Ottawa,  Canada, 
and  completed  his  musical  studies  in  the  UK  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  the  National  Opera  Studio  with  the  support  of  the  Friends  of  Covent 
Garden,  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Musicians,  the  Keith  B.  Poole  Scholarship,  and  the 
Countess  of  Munster  Musical  Trust.  A  winner  of  Glyndebourne's  John  Christie  Award,  he  is 
a  visiting  professor  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Gerald  Finley  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  Haydn's  The  Seasons  in  February  1996,  with  Marek  Janowski 
conducting.  He  has  since  returned  as  Golaud  in  concert  performances  of  Debussy's  Pelleas 
et  Melisande  (October  2003,  with  Bernard  Haitnik  in  Boston  and  New  York),  for  Elgar's 
The  Dream  of  Gerontius  (January  2008,  with  Sir  Colin  Davis),  and  for  the  world  premiere  of 
Peter  Lieberson's  Songs  of  Love  and  Sorrow  (March  2010). 
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The  Great  Benefactors 


In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running 
a  great  orchestra.  From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits 
with  personal  contributions  that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  honors  each  of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is 
$1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great  Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please 
contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving, 
at  617-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 
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Maria  and  Ray  Stata  •  Anonymous 

SEVEN  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

FIVE  MILLION 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation  • 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  •  EMC  Corporation  • 

Germeshausen  Foundation  •  NEC  Corporation  •  Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  • 
UBS  •  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

TWO  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mary  and  J.P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell  • 
Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  •  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and 
Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  •  Jane  and  Jack  +  Fitzpatrick  • 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon  •  Susan  Morse  Hilles  t  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation  • 

The  Kresge  Foundation  •  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  •  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  t  •  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  +  • 

Samantha  and  John  Williams  •  Anonymous  (2) 
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ONE  MILLION 


American  Airlines  •  Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  • 
AT&T  •  Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  William  I.  Bernell  t  ■  Roberta  and  George  Berry 
BNY  Mellon  •  Lorraine  D.  and  Alan  S.  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne  • 

Chiles  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  •  William  F.  Connell  t  and  Family  • 

Country  Curtains  ■  Diddy  and  John  Cullinane  ■  Edith  L.  and  Lewis  S.  Dabney  • 
Elisabeth  K.  and  Stanton  W.  Davis  +  •  Mary  Deland  R.  de  Beaumont  +  ■ 

Elizabeth  B.  Ely  t  •  Nancy  S.  t  and  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  • 
Anna  E.  Finnerty  +  •  The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  •  Marie  L.  Gillet  +  • 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon  •  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  +  •  Francis  Lee  Higginson  t  • 
Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  t  •  Edith  C.  Howie  t  •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  • 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services  •  Muriel  E.  and  Richard  L.  t  Kaye  ■ 

Nancy  D.  and  George  H.  +  Kidder  •  Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  +  Krentzman  • 

Liz  and  George  Krupp  •  Barbara  and  Bill  t  Leith  •  Vera  M.  and  John  D.  MacDonald  t 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  • 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  •  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  •  Kate  and  Al  Merck 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 
Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation  •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Mary  S.  Newman  •  Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland  • 

Mr.  +  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga  •  P&G  Gillette  •  Carol  and  Joe  Reich  • 

Mary  G.  and  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  t  •  Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  ■ 

Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Wilhemina  C.  (Hannaford)  Sandwen  t  • 

Hannah  H.  t  and  Dr.  Raymond  Schneider  •  Carl  Schoenhof  Family  • 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  •  Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  •  Miriam  Shaw  Fund  ■ 

Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  • 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  •  State  Street  Corporation  •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  • 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  i'  ■  Caroline  and  James  Taylor  • 

Diana  0.  Tottenham  •  The  Wallace  Foundation  •  Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation  • 
Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  • 

Helen  and  Josef  Zimbler  t  •  Anonymous  (9) 

T  Deceased 
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DEPOSIT  &  CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  &  TRUST  •  COMMERCIAL  BANKING 


Not  all  philanthropists  have 

BUILDINGS  NAMED  AFTER  THEM. 


'■S 


V 


* 


Philanthropic  giving  is  always  welcome,  regardless  of  what  form  it  takes. 
Boston  Private  Bank  &  Trust  Company’s  Donor  Advised  Fund  is  a  simple  and 
flexible  tool  that  makes  charitable  giving  easier  than  ever.  It  enables  you  to  set 
aside  funds  and  recommend  grants  to  qualified  nonprofit  organizations  according 
to  your  interests  and  on  your  timetable,  all  while  realizing  a  tax  benefit.  It  is 
just  one  of  the  ways  we  make  the  connections  that  count  —  connections  to  the 
financial  expertise  you  need,  and  a  personal  connection  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
sum  of  our  transactions. 


Boston  Private  Bank 
@  Trust  Company 


Please  contact  Richard  MacKinnon,  Senior  Vice  President,  at  (617)  912-4287 
or  rmackinnon@bostonprivatebank.com 

Investments  are  not  FDIC  insured,  have  no  Bank  guarantee,  are  not  a  deposit,  and  mag  lose  value. 


Administration 


Mark  Volpe,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Director,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Edward  H.  Linde  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Director,  endowed  by 

Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  i.  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Morgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noltemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development— Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ARTISTIC 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  •  Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  • 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  •  Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •  Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/PRODUCTION 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

H.R.  Costa,  Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant 
Stage  Manager  •  Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •  Leah  Monder,  Production 
Manager  ■  John  Morin,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus 
Manager 

BOSTON  POPS 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  •  Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 
Planning  •  Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services/Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  •  Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  •  Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  •  Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •  Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •  Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  •  David  Kelts,  Staff 
Accountant  ■  Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  •  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •  Nia  Patterson, 
Accounts  Payable  Assistant  •  Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  ■  Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  • 
Teresa  Wang,  Staff  Accountant  •  Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 
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Real  people.  Real  heroes. 


Vee  Donohue 

teacher  at  an  orphanage,  Naval 
lieutenant  commander  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  resident  at  Life  Care 
Center  of  Stoneham  Assisted  Living 


From  women  who  make  waves  as 
the  first  to  fight  for  our  country,  to 
caregivers  who  make  compassionate 
care  their  life’s  mission,  some  of  our 
country’s  greatest  heroes  live  or  work  at 
Life  Care  Centers  of  America’s  skilled 
nursing  and  rehabilitation  facilities.  It 
is  our  great  honor  to  thank  these  true 
heroes — our  service  women  and  men. 
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Life  4a 
Care™8 
center 

of  Stoneham 


781.662.2545  •  LCCA.COM 
Woodland  Rd.  •  Stoneham,  MA  02180 
Joint  Commission  accredited 


DEVELOPMENT 


Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  •  Susan  Grosel,  Director  of  Annual  Funds  •  Nina  Jung,  Director 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •  Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government 
Relations  •  John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  •  Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of 
Development  Communications  •  Mary  E.  Thomson,  Director  of  Corporate  Initiatives  • 

Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  ■  Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 

Giving  •  Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  •  Dulce  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Hostess  • 

Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  •  Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  •  Diane  Cataudella,  Associate 
Director  of  Donor  Relations  •  Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •  Emily  Diaz, 

Donor  Information  and  Data  Coordinator  •  Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  • 

David  Grant,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Information  Systems  •  Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts 
Officer  •  James  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of  Telephone  Outreach  •  Jennifer  Johnston,  Graphic  Designer 
•  Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of  Direct  Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  •  Dominic  Margaglione, 

Donor  Ticketing  Associate  ■  Anne  McGuire,  Donor  Acknowledgment  Writer  and  Coordinator  •  Jill  Ng, 
Senior  Major  and  Planned  Giving  Officer  •  Suzanne  Page,  Associate  Director  for  Board  Relations  • 

Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  Coordinator  •  Emily  Reeves,  Assistant 
Manager  of  Planned  Giving  •  Amanda  Roosevelt,  Executive  Assistant  •  Laura  Sancken,  Assistant  Manager 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Major  Gifts  and  Campaign  Advisor  • 
Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Yong-Hee  Silver,  Major 
Gifts  Officer  •  Erin  Simmons,  Major  Gifts  Coordinator  •  Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator, 
Friends  Program  •  Thayer  Surette,  Corporate  Giving  Coordinator  •  Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of 
Development  Research 

EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •  Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 
Community  Programs  •  Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  • 

Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 

FACILITIES 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

symphony  hall  operations  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  •  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 

Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  •  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  •  Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

maintenance  services  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  •  Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  •  Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  •  Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  •  Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  •  Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter  • 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician  environmental  services  Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  ■ 

Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian  ■  Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 

Custodian  •  Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  ■  Errol  Smart,  Custodian  •  Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 
Custodian 

tanglewood  operations  Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood  Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T.  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  •  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Fallyn  Girard,  Tanglewood 
Facilities  Coordinator  •  Robert  Casey,  Painter  •  Stephen  Curley,  Crew  •  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic  • 
Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  •  Bruce  Huber,  Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager  •  Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter  • 

Kathleen  Sambuco,  Associate  Director  of  Human  Resources 
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uburban  Serenity. 

Just  minutes  from  Boston. 


Superlative  2-  and  3-bedroom 
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AT  BELMONT  HILL 


townhomes.  Surrounded  by  nature, 
yet  just  minutes  from  Boston. 


Belmont,  MA 


617-489-4898 

www.TheWoodlandsAtBelmontHill.com 


Proudly  presented  by  Northland  Residential  Corporation, 
New  England’s  premier  developer  of  extraordinary  properties. 


INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cordero,  Manager  of  User  Support  •  Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  •  Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •  Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •  Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support 
Specialist  •  Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  •  Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 

PUBLICATIONS 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Editorial  •  Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Production  and  Advertising 

SALES,  SUBSCRIPTION,  AND  MARKETING 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  •  Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •  Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •  Roberta  Kennedy, 

Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  •  Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •  Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  •  Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  •  Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •  Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •  Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  •  Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  of  E-Commerce  and  New  Media  • 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  SymphonyCharge  •  Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator/Subscriptions  Associate  •  Susan  Coombs,  SymphonyCharge  Coordinator  •  Jonathan  Doyle 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  • 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •  Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office  and 
Social  Media  Manager  •  Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate  Subscriptions  Manager  •  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales 
Manager  •  Richard  Mahoney,  Director,  Boston  Business  Partners  •  Christina  Malanga,  Subscriptions 
Associate  •  Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •  Maria  McNeil,  SymphonyCharge 
Representative  •  Jeffrey  Meyer,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce 
Marketing  Analyst  ■  Allegra  Murray,  Assistant  Manager,  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Doreen  Reis, 
Advertising  Manager  •  Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  •  Robert  Sistare,  Subscriptions 
Representative  •  Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  •  Himanshu  Vakil,  Web  Application  Lead  •  Amanda  Warren, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Senior  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsor  Relations 

box  office  David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  •  Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 

box  office  representatives  Danielle  Bouchard  •  Mary  J.  Broussard  •  Arthur  Ryan 

EVENT  services  Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •  Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue  Rentals 

and  Events  Administration  •  Luciano  Silva,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Peter  Grimm,  Tanglewood  Special  Projects  Manager  •  Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  • 
Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest  Artists  ■  Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director  for 
Student  Affairs  •  Gary  Wallen,  Associate  Director  for  Production  and  Scheduling 
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The  Peace  Corps  and  its  invaluable  role  in  spreading  liberty  and  justice  around  the  world 
Just  one  of  the  things  to  discover  about  John  F.  Kennedy’s  first  year  in  office. 


Visit  the  JFK  Presidential  Librai 

Columbia  Point,  Boston,  jfklibrary.org 


and  Museurfi 


JFKf5& 


BOSTON 
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Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Chair,  Aaron  J.  Nurick 

Chair-Elect  and  Vice-Chair,  Boston  Charles  W.  Jack 
Vice-Chair,  Tanglewood  Howard  Arkans 
Secretary  Audley  H.  Fuller 

Co-chairs,  Boston 

Mary  C.  Gregorio  •  Ellen  W.  Mayo  •  Natalie  Slater 
Co-Chairs,  Tanglewood 

Roberta  Cohn  •  Augusta  Leibowitz  •  Alexandra  Warshaw 
Liaisons,  Tanglewood 

Ushers,  Judy  Slotnick  •  Glass  Houses,  Ken  Singer 


BOSTON  PROJECT  LEADS  AND  LIAISONS  2011-12 

Cafe  Flowers,  Stephanie  Henry  and  Kevin  Montague  •  Chamber  Music  Series,  Joan  Carlton  and 
Adele  Sheinfield  ■  Computer  and  Office  Support,  Helen  Adelman  and  Gerald  Dreher  •  Flower 
Decorating,  Linda  Clarke  •  Membership  Table/Hall  Greeters,  Elle  Driska  •  Instrument  Playground, 
Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  •  Mailings,  Mandy  Loutrel  •  Newsletter,  Judith  Duffy  •  Recruitment/ 
Retention/Reward,  Gerald  Dreher  •  Symphony  Shop,  Karen  Brown  •  Tour  Guides,  Richard  Dixon 


The  cultural  opportunities  at  North  Hill  always  get  a 
standing  ovation.  Come  home  to  a  community  that 
celebrates  the  arts. 

NORTH  HILL 

INNOVATIVE  LIVING  FOR  PEOPLE  65+ 
888-614-6383  |  www.ProjectTrueNorth.com 


True  North 

Vibrant  Living  at  North  Hill 
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Next  Program... 


Wednesday,  January  4,  7:30pm  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday,  January  5,  8pm 
Friday,  January  6, 1:30pm 
Saturday,  January  7,  8pm 


ANDRIS  NELSONS  conducting 


HAYDN  SYMPHONY  NO.  90  IN  C 

Adagio— Allegro  assai 
Andante 
Menuet;  Trio 
Finale:  Allegro  assai 

TURNAGE  "FROM  THE  WRECKAGE,"  CONCERTO  FOR  TRUMPET 

AND  ORCHESTRA  (AMERICAN  PREMIERE) 

hAkan  hardenberger,  trumpet 

{INTERMISSION} 

STRAUSS  "ALSO  SPRACH  ZARATHUSTRA,"  TONE  POEM  FOR 

LARGE  ORCHESTRA,  FREE  AFTER  NIETZSCHE,  OPUS  30 


OPEN  REHEARSAL  TALK  (1/4)  AND  FRIDAY  PREVIEW  TALK  (1/6)  BY  BSO  ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR  OF  PROGRAM  PUBLICATIONS  ROBERT  KIRZINGER 

Following  his  acclaimed  BSO  debut  leading  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  9  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  March 
2011  on  short  notice,  Latvian  conductor  Andris  Nelsons  makes  his  first  subscription  appearances 
with  the  orchestra  in  these  concerts.  He  is  joined  by  the  Swedish  trumpeter  Hakan  Hardenberger, 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  finest  classical  trumpeters  in  the  world,  who  makes  his  BSO  debut 
in  the  American  premiere  of  English  composer  Mark-Anthony  Turnage's  concerto  From  the 
Wreckage.  Turnage  wrote  this  blues/jazz-tinged  piece  for  Hardenberger,  who  plays  several  differ¬ 
ent  members  of  the  trumpet  family  in  the  piece.  Also  on  the  program  are  Haydn's  Symphony 
No.  90,  written  for  the  Count  d'Ogny  in  Paris,  where  Haydn's  music  was  enormously  popular, 
and  Strauss's  famous  Nietzschean  tone  poem  Also  sprach  Zarathustra. 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season  are  available  at  the 
Symphony  Hall  box  office,  online  at  bso.org,  or  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200  or  toll-free 
at  (888)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (Saturday  from  12  noon  to  6  p.m.).  Please 
note  that  there  is  a  $6.25  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 
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Coming  Concerts 


PRE-CONCERT  TALKS:  The  BSO  offers  free  half-hour  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  prior  to  all  of  the 
orchestra's  Open  Rehearsals  and  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts.  Free  to  all  ticket  holders, 
the  talks  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  before  the  Thursday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  at  6:30  p.m.  before  the 
Wednesday-night  Open  Rehearsals,  and  12:15  p.m.  before  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts. 


WEST  COAST  TOUR:  From  Tuesday,  December  6, 
through  Friday,  December  10,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  performing  in  its 
west  coast  tour  to  California,  with  concerts 
in  San  Francisco  (December  6  and  7),  Santa 
Barbara  (December  8),  Palm  Desert  (Decem¬ 
ber  9),  and  Los  Angeles  (December  10). 

Wednesday,  January  4,  7:30pm  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  'A'  January  5,  8-9:50 

Friday  'A'  January  6, 1:30-3:20 

Saturday  'B'  January  7,  8-9:50 

ANDRIS  NELSONS,  conductor 
HAKAN  HARDENBERGER,  trumpet 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  90 

turn  AGE  From  the  Wreckage,  for 

trumpet  and  orchestra 
(American  premiere) 

STRAUSS  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 


Thursday  'A' 
Friday  A' 
Saturday  'B' 
Tuesday 'C' 


January  19,  8-9:45 
January  20, 1:30-3:15 
January  21,  8-9:45 
January  24,  8-9:45 


RICCARDO  CHAILLY,  conductor 


PROKOFIEV 

DEBUSSY 

STRAVINSKY 


Suite  from  The  Love  of  Three 
Oranges 

Khamma,  Legend  dansee 
The  Rite  of  Spring 


Sunday,  January  22,  3pm 

Jordan  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

MOZART  Serenade  No.  12  in  C  minor  for 

winds,  K.388 

BEETHOVEN  Serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin, 

and  viola,  Op.  25 

BRAHMS  Serenade  No.  1  in  D  for  winds 

and  strings  (arr.  Rotter) 


Thursday  'C' 
Friday  'B' 
Saturday  A' 
Tuesday  'B' 


January  12,  8-10:10 
January  13, 1:30-3:40 
January  14,  8-10:10 
January  17,  8-10:10 


DAVID  ZINMAN,  conductor 
LEIF  OVE  ANDSNES,  piano 
PAULA  MURRIHY,  mezzo-soprano 


WEBER 

BEETHOVEN 

HARBISON 

STRAUSS 


Overture  to  Euryanthe 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
Symphony  No.  6  (world 
premiere;  BSO  commission) 
Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks 


Thursday  'D'  January  26,  8-9:20 

Underscore  Friday  January  27,  7-8:35 
(includes  comments  from  the  stage) 

Saturday  A'  January  28,  8-9:20 

Tuesday  'B'  January  31,  8-9:20 

RICCARDO  CHAILLY,  conductor 
CAROLYN  SAMPSON,  soprano 
CAMILLA  TILLING,  soprano 
MARK  PADMORE,  tenor 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Mendelssohn  Lobgesang  (Hymn  of  Praise) 


massculturalcouncil.org 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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Symphony  Hall  Exit  Plan 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


IN  CASE  OF  EM 

Follow  any  lighted  exit 
Do  not  use  elevators. 
Walk,  do  not  run. 
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HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  III  COHEN  WING 


Symphony  Hall  Information 


For  Symphony  Hall  concert  and  ticket  information,  call  (617)  266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program 
information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  visit  bso.org,  or  write  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  BSO's  web  site  (bso.org)  provides  information  on  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly.  In  addition,  tickets  for  BSO  concerts  can  be  purchased  online  through  a 
secure  credit  card  transaction. 

The  Eunice  S.  and  Julian  Cohen  Wing,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

In  the  event  of  a  building  emergency,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announcement  from  the  stage.  Should  the 
building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest  door  (see  map  on  opposite  page),  or  according  to 
instructions. 

For  Symphony  Hall  rental  information,  call  (617)  638-9241,  or  write  the  Director  of  Event  Administration, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  Box  Office  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (12  noon  until  6  p.m.  on  Saturday). 

On  concert  evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  a  half-hour  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  12  noon  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or 
evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  most 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or 
through  SymphonyCharge. 

To  purchase  BSO  Tickets:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  Diners  Club,  Discover,  a  personal  check,  and  cash 
are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then 
send  payment  by  check,  call  "SymphonyCharge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  (12  noon  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday).  Outside  the  617  area  code,  phone  1-888-266-1200.  As  noted  above,  tickets 
can  also  be  purchased  online.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of  $6.25  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 

Group  Sales:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of 
twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment 
options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345  or  (800)  933-4255. 

For  patrons  with  disabilities,  elevator  access  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  at  both  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Cohen  Wing  entrances.  An  access  service  center,  large  print  programs,  and  accessible  restrooms  are  avail¬ 
able  inside  the  Cohen  Wing.  For  more  information,  call  the  Access  Services  Administrator  line  at  (617)  638-9431 
or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289. 

Those  arriving  late  or  returning  to  their  seats  will  be  seated  by  the  patron  service  staff  only  during  a  convenient 
pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  need  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  pro¬ 
gram  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

In  consideration  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  four  years  old  or  younger  will  not  be  admitted  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

Ticket  Resale:  If  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket, 
you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492  during  business  hours,  or  (617)  638- 
9426  up  to  one  hour  before  the  concert.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
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available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

Rush  Seats:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings,  and  on  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through 
the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $9  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office 
on  Fridays  as  of  10  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as  of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  avail¬ 
able  for  Saturday  evenings. 

Please  note  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  anywhere  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Camera  and  recording  equipment  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during  concerts. 

Lost  and  found  is  located  at  the  security  desk  at  the  stage  door  to  Symphony  Hall  on  St.  Stephen  Street. 

First  aid  facilities  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave  their 
names  and  seat  locations  at  the  Cohen  Wing  entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Parking:  The  Symphony  Garage,  Prudential  Center  Garage,  and  Copley  Place  Garage  offer  discounted  parking 
to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket  stub  for  evening  performances.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special 
benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

Elevators  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of 
Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Ladies'  rooms  are  located  on  both  main  corridors  of  the  orchestra  level,  as  well  as  at  both  ends  of  the  first  bal¬ 
cony,  audience-left,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Men's  rooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room  near  the  elevator;  on 
the  first-balcony  level,  also  audience-right  near  the  elevator,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room;  and  in  the  Cohen 
Wing. 

Coatrooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot- 
Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  Please  note  that  the  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other 
property  of  patrons. 

Lounges  and  Bar  Service:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For 
the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  noon,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time.  Drink 
coupons  may  be  purchased  in  advance  online  or  through  SymphonyCharge  for  all  performances. 

Boston  Symphony  Broadcasts:  Saturday-evening  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  broadcast  live 
in  the  Boston  area  by  99.5  All-Classical. 

BSO  Friends:  The  Friends  are  donors  who  contribute  $75  or  more  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Funds. 
For  information,  please  call  the  Friends  of  the  BSO  Office  at  (617)  638-9276  or  e-mail  friendsofthebso@bso.org. 

If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  inform  us  by  sending  your  new  and  old 
addresses  to  Friends  of  the  BSO,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  your  patron  number  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

Business  for  BSO:  The  BSO  Business  Partners  program  makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  two-for-one  ticket  pricing,  and  advance  ticket  ordering.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  BSO  Business  Partners  Office  at  (617)  638-9277  or  e-mail  rmahoney@bso.org. 

The  Symphony  Shop  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  is  open 
Thursday  and  Saturday  from  3  to  6  p.m.,  and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances,  including  Open  Rehearsals, 
through  intermission.  The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings,  and  unique  gift  items.  The  Shop 
also  carries  children’s  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also 
available  online  at  bso.org  and,  during  concert  hours,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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OLIVER  WYMAN 


I M  PACT 

THROUGH  SPECIALIZATION 

Oliver  Wyman  isa  leading  global  management  consulting  firm  that 
combines  deep  industry  knowledge  with  specialized  expertise  in 
strategy,  operations,  risk  management,  organizational  transformation, 
and  leadership  development.  Visit  us  at  www.oliverwyman.com. 


►  k  marsh& Mclennan 

COMPANIES 


Are  you  missing  one  or  more  teeth ? 


If  you  are  missing  one  or  more  teeth,  then  you  are  a 
candidate  for  a  dental  implant.  Dental  implants  will 
allow  you  to  smile,  speak,  and  eat  with  confidence 
and  comfort.  At  the  Implant  Dentistry  Centre  we  offer 
Bicon  SHORT®  Implants,  which  most  often  avoid 
the  need  for  bone  grafting.  We  are  conveniently 
located  on  the  Arborway  between  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  Please  visit  our 
website  for  more  information. 


DENTAL  IMPLANTS  ORAL  SURGERY  PERIODONTICS  PROSTHODONTICS 


\ 


IMPLANT  DENTISTRY  CENTRE 
501  Arborway  ■  Boston,  MA  02130 
tei  (617)  524-3900  -  fax  (617)  390-0043 

www.idcboston.com 
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Bernard  Haitink  Conductor  Emeritus 
Seiji  Ozawa  Music  Director  Laureate 
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Hermes, 

contemporary  artisan 
since  1837. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02115-4511 
(617)  266-1492  bso.org 


WE  SALUTE 

the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  Rich  History 
of  Enhancing  Lives. 


We  Look  Forward  to  Doing  the  Same  for  Boston-Area  Seniors. 


Waterstone  at  Wellesley, 
Retirement  Living  for 
Independent  Seniors. 
Opening  Spring  2012. 

Distinctive  Culture.  Active  Lifestyle. 

83  Apartments  of  Distinction. 

Five-Star  Amenities.  Concierge  Service. 
Gourmet,  Chef-Inspired  Dining. 

Indoor  Pool.  Pub. 

Heated  Parking  Garage. 

Salon  &  Spa. 


Now  accepting  reservations  for  membership 
in  Club  27,  our  exclusive  founders  group  where 
members  enjoy  pre-construction  pricing,  best 
apartment  choices  and  special  incentives. 


www.WaterstoneAtWellesley.com 


Visit  our  Welcome  Center 
for  a  preview  of  the 
exclusive  senior  lifestyle  at 
40  Washington  Street  in 
Wellesley. 


WATERSTON  E 

AT  WELLESLEY 

781.236.3448 

27  Washington  Street,  Wellesley 


BERNARD  HAITINK,  LACROIX  FAMILY  FUND  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS, 
ENDOWED  IN  PERPETUITY 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 


131st  season,  2011-2012 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Edmund  Kelly,  Chairman  •  Paul  Buttenwieser,  Vice-Chairman  •  Diddy  Cullinane,  Vice-Chairman  • 
Stephen  B.  Kay,  Vice-Chairman  •  Robert  P.  O'Block,  Vice-Chairman  •  Roger  T.  Servison,  Vice-Chairman  • 
Stephen  R.  Weber,  Vice-Chairman  •  Vincent  M.  O'Reilly,  Treasurer 

William  F.  Achtmeyer  •  George  D.  Behrakis  •  Alan  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  •  Samuel  B.  Bruskin  • 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  ex-officio  •  Cynthia  Curme  •  Alan  J.  Dworsky  •  William  R.  Elfers  • 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  •  Michael  Gordon  •  Brent  L.  Henry  •  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr.  •  Joyce  G.  Linde  • 

John  M.  Loder  •  Carmine  A.  Martignetti  •  Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D.  •  Aaron  J.  Nurick,  ex-officio  ■ 

Susan  W.  Paine  •  Peter  Palandjian,  ex-officio  •  Carol  Reich  •  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Arthur  I.  Segel  • 
Thomas  G.  Sternberg  •  Theresa  M.  Stone  •  Caroline  Taylor  •  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  Robert  C.  Winters 

LIFE  TRUSTEES 

Vernon  R.  Alden  •  Harlan  E.  Anderson  •  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  •  J.P.  Barger  •  Leo  L.  Beranek  • 

Deborah  Davis  Berman  •  Peter  A.  Brooke  •  Helene  R.  Cahners  •  James  F.  Cleary  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  • 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.  •  Nina  L.  Doggett  •  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  • 

Dean  W.  Freed  •  Thelma  E.  Goldberg  •  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman  •  George  Krupp  •  Mrs.  Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 
Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Richard  P.  Morse  •  David  Mugar  •  Mary  S.  Newman  •  William  J.  Poorvu  • 

Irving  W.  Rabb^  .  peter  C.  Read  •  Richard  A.  Smith  •  Ray  Stata  •  John  Hoyt  Stookey  • 

Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr.  •  John  L.  Thorndike  •  Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


t  Deceased 


OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director  •  Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer  • 

Suzanne  Page,  Clerk  of  the  Board 

BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  Co-Chairman  ■  Peter  Palandjian,  Co-Chairman  •  Noubar  Afeyan  • 

David  Altshuler  •  Diane  M.  Austin  •  Judith  W.  Barr  •  Lucille  M.  Batal  •  Linda  J.L.  Becker  •  Paul  Berz  • 

James  L.  Bildner  •  Mark  G.  Borden  •  Partha  Bose  •  Anne  F.  Brooke  •  Stephen  H.  Brown  • 

Gregory  E.  Bulger  •  Joanne  Burke  •  Ronald  G.  Casty  •  Richard  E.  Cavanagh  •  Carol  Feinberg  Cohen  • 
Richard  F.  Connolly,  Jr.  •  Charles  L.  Cooney  •  Ranny  Cooper  •  James  C.  Curvey  •  Gene  D.  Dahmen  • 
Jonathan  G.  Davis  •  Paul  F.  Deninger  •  Ronald  F.  Dixon  •  Ronald  M.  Druker  •  Alan  Dynner  • 

Philip  J.  Edmundson  •  Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  •  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Joseph  F.  Fallon  •  Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr.  • 

Peter  Fiedler  •  Judy  Moss  Feingold  •  Steven  S.  Fischman  •  John  F.  Fish  •  Sanford  Fisher  • 

Jennifer  Mugar  Flaherty  •  Robert  Gallery  •  Levi  A.  Garraway  •  Robert  P.  Gittens  •  Robert  R.  Glauber  • 
Stuart  Hirshfield  •  Susan  Hockfield  •  Lawrence  S.  Horn  •  Jill  Hornor  •  William  W.  Hunt  • 

Valerie  Hyman  •  Everett  L.  Jassy  •  Stephen  J.  Jerome  •  Darlene  Luccio  Jordan,  Esq.  •  Paul  L.  Joskow  • 
Stephen  R.  Karp  •  Robert  Kleinberg  •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.  •  Faria  H.  Krentzman  •  Peter  E.  Lacaillade  • 
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EVERY  CLOUD 

HAS  A  SILVER  LINING 

At  EMC,  success  comes  from  creating  technology  which  will  transform  the  world’s  largest 
IT  departments  into  private  clouds— and  from  sharing  that  success  by  supporting  a  range  of 
educational,  cultural,  and  social  programs  in  our  community. 

Learnmoreatwww.EMC.com. 


EMC  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EMC2 

where  information  lives 


EMC  .  EMC  the  EMC  logo,  and  where  information  lives  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  ©  Copyright  2010  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  2187 
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Charles  Larkin  •  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  •  Nancy  K.  Lubin  •  Jay  Marks  •  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall  • 

Linda  A.  Mason  •  Robert  D.  Matthews,  Jr.  •  C.  Ann  Merrifield  •  Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.  • 

Maureen  Miskovic  •  Robert  Mnookin  •  Paul  M.  Montrone  •  Sandra  O.  Moose  •  Robert  J.  Morrissey  • 
J.  Keith  Motley,  Ph.D.  •  Cecile  Higginson  Murphy  •  Joseph  J.  O'Donnell  •  Vincent  Panetta,  Jr.  • 

Joseph  Patton  •  Ann  M.  Philbin  •  Wendy  Philbrick  •  Claudio  Pincus  •  Lina  S.  Plantilla,  M.D.  • 

Joyce  L.  Plotkin  •  Irene  Pollin  •  Jonathan  Poorvu  •  Dr.  John  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.  •  William  F.  Pounds  • 
Claire  Pryor  ■  John  Reed  •  Dr.  Carmichael  Roberts  •  Susan  Rothenberg  ■  Alan  Rottenberg  • 

Joseph  D.  Roxe  •  Kenan  Sahin  •  Malcolm  S.  Salter  •  Diana  Scott  •  Donald  L.  Shapiro  • 

Wendy  Shattuck  •  Christopher  Smallhorn  •  Michael  B.  Sporn,  M.D.  •  Nicole  Stata  • 

Margery  Steinberg  ■  Patricia  L.  Tambone  •  Jean  Tempel  •  Douglas  Thomas  •  Mark  D.  Thompson  • 
Albert  Togut  •  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  •  Joseph  M.  Tucci  •  Robert  A.  Vogt  •  David  C.  Weinstein  • 
Dr.  Christoph  Westphal  •  James  Westra  •  Patricia  Plum  Wylde  •  Dr.  Michael  Zinner  •  D.  Brooks  Zug 

OVERSEERS  EMERITI 

Helaine  B.  Allen  •  Marjorie  Arons-Barron  •  Caroline  Dwight  Bain  •  Sandra  Bakalar  • 

George  W.  Berry  •  William  T.  Burgin  •  Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell  •  Earle  M.  Chiles  • 

Mrs.  James  C.  Collias  •  Joan  P.  Curhan  •  Phyllis  Curtin  •  Tamara  P.  Davis  •  Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca  ■ 
Betsy  P.  Demirjian  •  JoAnne  Walton  Dickinson  •  Phyllis  Dohanian  •  Harriett  Eckstein  •  George  Elvin  • 
Pamela  D.  Everhart  •  J.  Richard  Fennell  •  Lawrence  K.  Fish  •  Myrna  H.  Freedman  • 

Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan,  Jr.  •  Mrs.  James  Garivaltis  •  Dr.  Arthur  Gelb  •  Jordan  Golding  • 

Mark  R.  Goldweitz  •  Michael  Halperson  •  John  Hamill  •  Deborah  M.  Hauser  •  Carol  Henderson  • 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill  •  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  •  Roger  Hunt  •  Lola  Jaffe  •  Martin  S.  Kaplan  • 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon  •  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley  •  David  I.  Kosowsky  •  Robert  K.  Kraft  • 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy  •  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin  •  Edwin  N.  London  •  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.  • 

Diane  H.  Lupean  •  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman  •  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks  •  Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D.  • 

Joseph  C.  McNay  •  Albert  Merck  •  John  A.  Perkins  •  May  H.  Pierce  •  Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint  • 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  •  Patrick  J.  Purcell  •  Robert  E.  Remis  •  John  Ex  Rodgers  •  Roger  A.  Saunders  • 
Lynda  Anne  Schubert  •  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro  •  L.  Scott  Singleton  •  Gilda  Slifka  •  Samuel  Thorne  • 

Paul  M.  Verrochi  •  Robert  A.  Wells  •  Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler  •  Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  • 

Richard  Wurtman,  M.D. 
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Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Boston  mfa.org  thenewTi 


The  exhibition  is  organized  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Musee  d’Orsay,  Paris. 
Presentation  of  the  exhibition  in  Boston  is  made  possible  by  Bank  of  America.  This  exhibition  is 
supported  by  an  indemnity  from  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 


Bankof  America  ^ 


Edgar  Degas.  La  Toilette  (deta^|MMf£6.  Paste)  over  monotype  laid  down  on  board  private  collection. 


BSO  News 


John  Harbison,  David  Zinman,  and  Paula  Murrihy  on  the 
Genesis  of  Harbison’ s  New  Symphony  No.  6, 

Wednesday,  January  n,  from  6-7  p.m.  at  MIT 

Anticipating  the  BSO's  world  premiere  performances  on  January  12, 13, 14,  and  17  of  John 
Harbison's  Symphony  No.  6,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Techonology  will  jointly  present  a  roundtable  discussion  on  the  genesis  of  the 
new  work  at  MIT's  Kresge  Auditorium,  48  Massachusetts  Avenue,  on  Wednesday,  January 
11,  from  6-7  p.m.  Admission  is  free.  The  discussion  will  focus  on  several  different  aspects  of 
the  new  work,  including  its  commissioning,  composition,  and  rehearsal.  Joining  composer 
and  MIT  Institute  Professor  John  Harbison  will  be  conductor  David  Zinman,  a  longtime 
advocate  of  Mr.  Harbison's  music  who  will  conduct  the  BSO  in  these  performances,  and 
mezzo-soprano  Paula  Murrihy,  who  is  soloist  in  the  first  movement  of  the  new  symphony, 
a  setting  of  James  Wright's  poem  Entering  the  Temple  in  Nimes.  The  discussion  will  be 
moderated  by  BSO  Assistant  Artistic  Administrator  Benjamin  Schwartz  and  will  include  a 
live  performance  by  Ms.  Murrihy  of  an  excerpt  from  the  symphony. 


Upcoming  “BSO  ioi”  Sessions — Tuesday,  January  io 
Wednesday,  January  18,  and  Tuesday,  February  7, 
5:30-6:45  p.m.  at  Symphony  Hall 


BSO  101  is  a  free  adult  education  series  at  Symphony  Hall  offering  informative  sessions 
about  upcoming  BSO  programming  and  behind-the-scenes  activities.  Free  to  all  interested, 
the  sessions  take  place  on  selected  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  from  5:30-6:45  p.m.,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  reception  offering  food,  beverages,  and  time  to  share  your  thoughts  with  others. 
The  next  two  "BSO  101-Are  You  Listening?”  sessions  are  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  January  10 
("Engrossing  Narratives"),  and  Wednesday,  January  18  ("What  Makes  a  Symphony?"),  with 
BSO  Director  of  Program  Publications  Marc  Mandel  to  be  joined  on  January  10  by  BSO  pic¬ 
colo  player  Cynthia  Meyers  and  principal  bassoon  Richard  Svoboda,  and  on  January  18  by 
assistant  principal  viola  Cathy  Basrak  and  percussionist  Daniel  Bauch.  The  next  "BSO  101- 
An  Insider's  View"  session  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  February  7;  the  topic  is  "Auditioning 
for  the  BSO,"  with  Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  Lynn  Larsen,  who  will  not  only  discuss  the 
audition  process  but  also  oversee  a  mock  audition.  Since  each  session  of  BSO  101  is  self- 
contained,  attendance  at  any  of  the  previous  sessions  is  unnecessary;  and  though  the  ses¬ 
sions  are  free,  we  do  ask  that  you  email  customerservice@bso.org  to  reserve  your  place  for 
the  date  or  dates  you're  planning  to  attend. 
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Harvard  Extension  School 


Homer  and  Joyce.  Shakespeare  and  Mamet.  Velasquez 
and  Sargent.  If  you're  interested  in  how  great  writers 
and  artists  transform  our  world,  we  invite  you  to  check 
out  our  courses — on  campus  or  online. 

Spring  courses  include: 

•  Poetry  and  Fiction  Writing  •  Religion,  the  Arts,  and  Social  Change 

•  Art  Since  1940  •  The  Expatriate  Moment  in  Paris 

•  A  History  of  Blues  in  America  •  Shakespeare's  Later  Plays 


Register  for  spring  courses:  Dec.  5-Jan.  22 
Classes  begin:  Jan.  23 

www.extension.harvard.edu/bso 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SCHOOL 


Harvard  Extension  School  is  proud  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
Sunday,  January  22,  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  perform  the  second  Sunday-afternoon  concert  of 
their  2011-12  series  in  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  on  Sunday,  January  22, 
at  3  p.m.  The  program  of  serenades  includes  Mozart's  Serenade  No.  12  in  C  minor  for 
winds,  K.388;  Beethoven's  Serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  Opus  25,  and  Brahms's 
Serenade  No.  1  in  D  for  winds  and  strings  (arr.  Rotter).  Single  tickets  are  $37,  $28,  and  $21, 
available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  online  at  bso.org,  or  by  calling  SymphonyCharge 
at  (617)  266-1200.  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  tickets  are  available  only  at  the  Jordan  Hall 
box  office,  30  Gainsborough  Street. 


Free  Chamber  Music  Concerts  Featuring 
BSO  Musicians  at  Northeastern  University’s 
Fenway  Center  on  St.  Stephen  Street 

New  this  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  collaboration  with  Northeastern 
University  is  pleased  to  offer  free  chamber  music  concerts  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  selected  Friday  afternoons  at  1:30  p.m.  at  the  Fenway  Center  at 
Northeastern  University,  77  St.  Stephen  St.  (at  the  corner  of  St.  Stephen  and  Gainsborough 
streets).  Free  general-admission  tickets  can  be  reserved  at  tickets.neu.edu  or  by  calling 
(617)  373-4700;  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  remaining  tickets  are  available  at  the  door. 
The  next  concert  in  this  series  is  scheduled  for  Friday,  January  27  (Dvorak's  String  Quintet 
in  G,  Opus  77,  and  Schroeder's  String  Trio  in  E  minor,  Opus  14,  No.  1),  with  further  concerts 
scheduled  for  February  24,  March  16,  and  April  13.  These  concerts  are  made  possible  in 
part  by  a  generous  grant  from  the  Lowell  Institute. 


Friday  Previews  and  Open  Rehearsal  Talks 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  offers  Friday  Preview  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  from  12:15- 
12:45  p.m.  prior  to  all  of  the  BSO's  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts  throughout  the 
season.  Open  Rehearsal  Talks  take  place  from  9:30-10  a.m.  before  the  BSO's  Thursday- 
morning  Open  Rehearsals,  and  from  6:30-7  p.m.  before  the  BSO's  Wednesday-evening 


THE  BSO  ONLINE 


watch 8ft  listen  4))  explore#^ 
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Schantz  Galleries 


DALE 


CHIHULY 


3  Elm  Street,  Stockbridge,  MA  4  13.298.3044  schantzgalleries.com 

White  and  Ocean  Blue  Persian  Set,  2011  9  x  20  x  1 7"  photo:  Scott  Mitchell  Leen 


Call  1-800-819-3730  for  your  free  brochure  today. 


Brooksby  Village  North  Shore 
Linden  Ponds  South  Shore 

EricksonLiving.com 


Open  Rehearsals.  Free  to  ticket  holders,  and  given  primarily  by  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel  and  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  Robert  Kirzinger, 
these  informative  half-hour  talks  incorporate  recorded  examples  from  the  music  to  be 
performed.  The  Friday  Preview  talks  this  week  (1/6)  and  next  (1/13)  are  given  by  Robert 
Kirzinger. 


INDIVIDUAL  TICKETS  ARE  ON  SALE  FOR  ALL  CONCERTS  IN  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 
FOR  SPECIFIC  INFORMATION  ON  PURCHASING  TICKETS  BY  PHONE,  ONLINE,  BY  MAIL,  OR  IN 
PERSON  AT  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  PLEASE  SEE  PAGE  83  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  BOOK. 


The  Marie  L.  Audet 

and  Fernand  Gillet  Concerts, 

January  6  and  7,  2012 

In  recognition  of  a  bequest  from  Marie  L. 
Audet  Gillet,  the  first  pair  of  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  of  the  new  year  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Gillet  and  her  husband,  the 
late  Fernand  Gillet,  who  was  the  BSO's  princi¬ 
pal  oboe  from  1925  to  1946.  Mrs.  Gillet's 
bequest  endows  in  perpetuity  two  subscrip¬ 
tion  concerts  each  year,  in  memory  of  her 
and  her  husband.  The  first  such  concerts  were 
given  in  January  1990. 

Throughout  her  eighty-nine  years,  Marie 
Gillet  was  surrounded  by  glorious  music  that 
brought  her  much  joy  and  pleasure.  Married 
to  Fernand  Gillet  for  almost  fifty  years,  she 
devoted  much  of  her  life  to  teaching  piano 
privately  and  at  the  New  England  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  and  attending  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood. 
She  maintained  a  very  special  relationship 
with  several  of  her  "pupils"  until  her  death 
in  October  1988.  Mrs.  Gillet's  love  for  and 
devotion  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
spanned  more  than  sixty  years.  A  faithful 
subscriber  to  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts 
through  the  1987  season,  she  was  a  member 
of  the  Higginson  Society  from  its  inception 
and  regularly  attended  special  events,  includ¬ 
ing  the  luncheon  in  the  spring  of  1987  for 
those  who  had  been  attending  BSO  concerts 
for  fifty  years  or  more.  The  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  was  very  important  to  her;  in  1983  she 
endowed  two  Guarantor  Fellowships — the 
Fernand  Gillet  Fellowship  for  an  oboe  student 
and  the  Marie  L.  Audet  Gillet  Fellowship  for 
a  piano  student. 


Born  in  Paris,  oboist  Fernand  Gillet  (1882- 
1980)  performed  with  the  Lamoureux  Or¬ 
chestra  and  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  before 
Serge  Koussevitzky  invited  him  to  join  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1925  as  prin¬ 
cipal  oboe,  a  position  he  held  for  twenty-one 
years.  During  the  course  of  his  seventy-five- 
year  teaching  career  he  served  on  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  and  Boston  University; 
the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the  East¬ 
man  School  of  Music  presented  him  with 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees;  and  he 
published  several  technical  methods  for  oboe 
in  his  native  France.  Mr.  Gillet  was  awarded 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  his  service  in  the 
French  Flying  Corps  during  World  War  I. 

BSO  Business  Partner  of  the  Month 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  more  than  400 
businesses  and  corporations  that  support  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.?  You  can 
lend  your  support  to  the  BSO  by  supporting 
the  companies  who  support  us.  Each  month, 
we  will  spotlight  one  of  our  corporate  sup¬ 
porters  as  the  BSO  Business  Partner  of  the 
Month.  This  month's  partner  is  Blake  &  Blake 
Genealogists.  As  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  probate  research  firms  in  the 
industry,  Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists  brings 
you  many  advantages  over  other  firms  for 
conducting  missing  heir  searches.  Blake  & 
Blake  has  assisted  estate  attorneys,  trust  offi¬ 
cers,  executors,  and  judges  responsible  for 
probate  research  and  missing  heir/beneficiary 
searches  for  three  generations  since  1929.  Blake 
&  Blake  Genealogists  has  proudly  supported 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  a  BSO 
Business  Partner  for  twenty-five  years.  For 
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Seth  Gelsthorpe 
Portfolio  Manager 


Welch  &  Forbes  llc 


45  School  Street,  Old  City  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02108 
T:  6 1 7.523. 1 635  |  www.welchforbes.com 


After  all,  we’ve  been  right  here  in  the  heart  of  Boston 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  personally  guiding  generations 
of  New  Englanders  with  conservative,  yet  forward 
thinking,  investment  management  advice  and  sophisticated 
tax,  trust  and  estate  planning. 

If  you’re  attracted  to  the  true  value  of  an  individual 
relationship  with  highly  personalized  service,  please 
call  Jay  Emmons,  President  at  6 1 7-557-9800. 

At  Welch  &  Forbes,  we  know  wealth.  And  we  know  you. 


The  more  you  get  to  know  us,  the  more  you’ll  know 
why  the  bond  we  have  with  our  clients  is  so  long-lasting. 
It’s  because  we  create  deep  and  trusting  relationships 
with  each  client. 


more  information  about  becoming  a  BSO 
Business  Partner,  contact  Rich  Mahoney, 
Director  of  Boston  Business  Partners  at  (617) 
638-9277  or  at  rmahoney@bso.org. 

Friday-afternoon  Bus  Service  to 
Symphony  Hall 

If  you're  tired  of  fighting  traffic  and  search¬ 
ing  for  a  parking  space  when  you  come  to 
Friday-afternoon  Boston  Symphony  concerts, 
why  not  consider  taking  the  bus  from  your 
community  directly  to  Symphony  Hall?  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
continue  offering  round-trip  bus  service  on 
Friday  afternoons  at  cost  from  the  following 
communities:  Beverly,  Canton,  Cape  Cod, 
Concord,  Framingham,  Marblehead/Swamp- 
scott,  Wellesley,  Weston,  the  South  Shore, 
and  Worcester  in  Massachusetts;  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire;  and  Rhode  Island.  Taking 
advantage  of  your  area's  bus  service  not  only 
helps  keep  this  convenient  service  operating, 
but  also  provides  opportunities  to  spend 
time  with  your  Symphony  friends,  meet  new 
people,  and  conserve  energy.  If  you  would 
like  further  information  about  bus  transporta¬ 
tion  to  Friday-afternoon  Boston  Symphony 
concerts,  please  call  the  Subscription  Office 
at  (617)  266-7575. 

Go  Behind  the  Scenes: 

Symphony  Hall  Tours 

Get  a  rare  opportunity  to  go  behind  the  scenes 
at  Symphony  Hall  with  a  free,  guided  tour 
offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers.  Throughout  Symphony  season, 
experienced  volunteer  guides  discuss  the  his¬ 
tory  and  traditions  of  the  BSO  and  its  world- 
famous  home,  historic  Symphony  Hall,  while 
they  lead  participants  through  public  and 
selected  "behind-the-scenes"  areas  of  the 
building.  In  January  and  February,  free  walk- 
up  tours  lasting  approximately  one  hour  take 
place  on  four  Saturdays  at  2  p.m.  (January  7, 
21;  February  4,  25)  and  eight  Wednesdays  at 
4  p.m.  (January  4, 18,  25;  February  1,  8, 15, 
22,  29).  All  tours  begin  in  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  lobby  of  Symphony  Hall.  Special  group 
tours— free  for  New  England  school  and  com¬ 


munity  groups,  or  at  a  minimal  charge  for 
tours  arranged  by  commercial  tour  opera¬ 
tors— can  be  scheduled  in  advance  (the 
BSO's  schedule  permitting).  Make  your  indi¬ 
vidual  or  group  tour  reservations  today  by 
visiting  bso.org,  by  contacting  the  BSAV 
office  at  (617)  638-9390,  or  by  e-mailing 
bsav@bso.org. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  harpist  Jessica  Zhou  joins  the  Concord 
Chamber  Players,  founded  by  BSO  violinist 
Wendy  Putnam,  on  Sunday,  January  15,  at 
3  p.m.  at  the  Concord  Academy  Performing 
Arts  Center  for  a  program  including  Andre 
Previn's  Sonata  for  Clarinet  and  Piano  (2010), 
Saint-Saens's  Fantosie  for  Harp  and  Violin, 
and  John  Williams's  Quartet  for  Harp,  Clarinet, 
Violin,  and  Cello  (2009).  Tickets  are  $42  and 
$33,  discounted  for  seniors  and  students. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.concord- 
chambermusic.org  or  call  (978)  371-9667. 

The  Walden  Chamber  Players,  whose  mem¬ 
bership  includes  BSO  musicians  Tatiana 
Dimitriades  and  Alexander  Velinzon,  violins, 
Thomas  Martin,  clarinet,  and  Richard  Ranti, 
bassoon,  perform  Gerhard  Schedl's  String 
Trio  and  his  A  Cinque  for  clarinet,  violin,  viola, 
cello,  and  piano;  Augusta  Read  Thomas's 
Silent  Moon,  for  violin  and  viola,  and  Kaija 
Saariaho's  Je  sens  un  deuxieme  coeur,  for  viola, 
cello,  and  piano,  on  Monday,  January  23,  at 
6:15  p.m.  at  Concord  Academy  Chapel,  166 
Main  Street,  Concord.  For  ticket  information, 
call  (978)  985-6872  or  email  info@walden- 
chamberplayers.org. 

Comings  and  Goings... 

Please  note  that  latecomers  will  be  seated 
by  the  patron  service  staff  during  the  first 
convenient  pause  in  the  program.  In  addition, 
please  also  note  that  patrons  who  leave  the 
hall  during  the  performance  will  not  be 
allowed  to  reenter  until  the  next  convenient 
pause  in  the  program,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
performers  or  other  audience  members  while 
the  concert  is  in  progress.  We  thank  you  for 
your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 
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ARBELLA  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Arbella  is  committed  to  supporting  charitable 
organizations  that  work  so  hard  to  positively 
impact  the  lives  of  those  around  them.  We  are 
proud  to  be  local  and  to  help  our  neighbors, 
individuals  and  families  in  our  communities. 


ARBE LLA 

INSURANCE  GROUP 
CHARITABLE  FOUNDATION.  INC 

HERE  FOR  GOOD 


ON  DISPLAY  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

This  season’s  BSO  Archives  exhibit,  located  throughout  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony 
levels  of  the  building,  displays  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Archives’  holdings,  which 
documents  countless  facets  of  the  orchestra’s  history — music  directors,  players  and 
instrument  sections,  and  composers,  as  well  as  the  world-famous  acoustics,  architec¬ 
tural  features,  and  multi-faceted  history  of  Symphony  Hall. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  EXHIBIT  INCLUDE,  ON  THE  ORCHESTRA  LEVEL  OF 
SYMPHONY  HALL: 

•  display  cases  in  the  Hatch  Corridor  spotlighting  two  works  commissioned  by  the 
BSO  in  conjunction  with  its  50th  anniversary  during  the  1930-31  season,  Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony  of  Psalms”  and  Prokofiev’s  Symphony  No.  4 

•  display  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  focusing  on  BSO  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  the  formation  of  the  BSO’s  first  Board  of  Trustees  in  1918 

•  also  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  architec¬ 
tural  details  of  the  clerestory  windows  in  Symphony  Hall  that  were  refurbished  and 
reopened  in  2009 

EXHIBITS  ON  THE  FIRST-BALCONY  LEVEL  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL  INCLUDE: 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  trombone 
section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  flute  section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  search  for  a  new  music  director  in  1918,  leading  to 
the  appointment  of  the  BSO’s  first  French  conductor,  Henri  Rabaud 

•  a  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  history  of  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  focusing  particularly  on  dance  performances,  musical  recitals,  and  travelogues 

TOP  OF  PAGE,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

Roy  Harris  with  members  of  the  BSO's  trombone  section  in  February  1943,  when  the  BSO  premiered 
his  Symphony  No.  5  (photograph  by  Elizabeth  Timberman) 

Record  cover  for  the  BSO's  1950  RCA  Victor  commercial  recording  of  Prokofiev's  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 
featuring  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  narrator 

Publicity  photo  for  a  Symphony  Hall  appearance  by  Russian  ballerina  Anna  Pavlova,  c.1920-21 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

2011-2012 


FIRST  VIOLINS 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  McIntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexander  Velinzon 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L,  and 
Bruce  A.  Beal  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C. 
Paley  chair 

Jennie  Shames* 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment* 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn 
Berenson  Family  chair 

Tatiana  Dimitriades* 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 

Si-Jing  Huang* 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
chair 

Nicole  Monahan* 

Mary  B.  Saltonstatl  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Wendy  Putnam  * 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 

BERNARD  HAITINK 

LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Conductor  Emeritus 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Xin  Ding* 

Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Glen  Cherry* 

Yuncong  Zhang* 

SECOND  VIOLINS 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Knudsen 

David  H.  and  Edith  C.  Howie 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken  * 

Aza  Raykhtsaum  * 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bonnie  Bewick*5 

James  Cooke* 

Victor  Romanul*5 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 

Catherine  French  * 

Jason  Horowitz* 

Julianne  Lee* 

Ala  Jojatu  * 

VIOLAS 

Steven  Ansell 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director  Laureate 


Cathy  Basrak 

Assistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Robert  Barnes 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Mark  Ludwig* 

Rachel  Fagerburg* 

Kazuko  Matsusaka* 

Rebecca  Gitter* 

CELLOS 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sato  Knudsen 

Mischa  Nieland  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mihail  Jojatu 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

Jonathan  Miller* 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Owen  Young* 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L. 
CorniUe  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Mickey  Katz* 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexandre  Lecarme* 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 
Music  Director 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Adam  Esbensen  * 

Blaise  Dejardin  * 

BASSES 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Levy 

Leith  Family  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
James  Orleans* 

Todd  Seeber* 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Stovall  * 

FLUTES 

Elizabeth  Rowe 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Clint  Foreman 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Elizabeth  Ostling 
Associate  Principal 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


THOMAS  WILKINS 

Germeshausen  Foundation 
Youth  and  Family  Concerts 
Conductor 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


photos  by  Michael  J.  Lutch 


PICCOLO 

Suzanne  Nelsen 

Thomas  Siders 

John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald 

Assistant  Principal 

Cynthia  Meyers 

chair 

Kathryn  H.  and  Edward  M. 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 

Richard  Ranti 

Lupean  chair 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Associate  Principal 

Michael  Martin 

Diana  Osgood  Tottenham/ 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair, 

OBOES 

Hamilton  Osgood  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Ferrillo 

Principal 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

TROMBONES 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 

CONTRABASSOON 

Toby  Oft 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Gregg  Henegar 

Principal 

Mark  McEwen 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair. 

James  and  Tina  Collias  chair 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Keisuke  Wakao 

HORNS 

Stephen  Lange 

Assistant  Principal 

Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

James  Sommerville 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Principal 

BASS  TROMBONE 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg/Edna  S. 
Kalman  chair,  endowed  in 

Douglas  Yeo 

ENGLISH  HORN 

perpetuity 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 

Robert  Sheena 

Richard  Sebring 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Beranek  chair,  endowed  in 

Associate  Principal 

TUBA 

perpetuity 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mike  Roylance 

CLARINETS 

Rachel  Childers 

Principal 

William  R.  Hudgins 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 

Margaret  and  William  C. 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Rousseau  chair,  endowed 

Principal 

in  perpetuity 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 

(position  vacant) 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

TIMPANI 

Michael  Wayne 

Jason  Snider 

Timothy  Genis 

Thomas  Martin 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 

Associate  Principal  & 

Jonathan  Menkis 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

E-tlat  clarinet 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K. 

chair 

Davis  chair,  endowed  in 

PERCUSSION 

perpetuity 

TRUMPETS 

J.  William  Hudgins 

BASS  CLARINET 

Thomas  Rolfs 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 

Daniel  Bauch 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Assistant  Timpanist 

BASSOONS 

Benjamin  Wright 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

chair 

Richard  Svoboda 

Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 

(position  vacant) 

Principal 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair, 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Barbara  Lee  chair 

HARP 

Jessica  Zhou 

Nicholas  and  Thalia  Zervas  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  by 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon 

VOICE  AND  CHORUS 

John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Conductor 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 


LIBRARIANS 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

William  Shisler 

John  Perkel 


ASSISTANT 

CONDUCTORS 

Marcelo  Lehninger 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sean  Newhouse 


PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 
Timothy  Tsukamoto 

Assistant  Personnel  Managers 

STAGE  MANAGER 

John  Demick 

*  participating  in  a  system 
of  rotated  seating 
§  on  sabbatical  leave 
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Welcome  Home! 

Bob  and  Carol  Henderson ,  Fox  Hill  Village  residents 

No  matter  how  long  their 
absence,  each  time  the  Hendersons 
return  home  from  their  world 
travels  or  visiting  their  homes  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Florida, 
they  feel  truly  welcomed  by  the 
friendly  residents  and  loyal  staff 
of  Fox  Hill  Village.  Bob,  the 
former  CEO  of  ITEK,  and  Carol, 
mother  of  four  sons,  appreciate 
the  availability  of  onsite  cultural 
activities  like  college  courses, 
movies,  lectures,  and  concerts, 
the  convenient  fitness  center, 
and  dependable  security  that 
means  worry-free  travel.  Passionate  supporters  of  the  arts,  Bob  is  an  Honorary  Trustee  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  MFA  and  Carol  is  a  Life  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  an  Overseer  of  the  BSO.  Both  love  living  so  close  to  Boston  making  it  a  breeze  to  attend 
functions  in  the  city  yet  leave  time  to  cheer  at  their  grandsons’  football  games  in  Dedham  on  the 
same  day! 

Superb  options  in  dining,  distinguished  floor  plans,  Mass  General  associated  Wellness  Clinic, 
and  most  importantly,  the  flexibility  and  the  accommodation  afforded  by  resident  ownership 
and  management,  help  rate  Fox  Hill  Village  highest  in  resident  satisfaction. 

Like  Bob  and  Carol,  come  and  experience  for  yourself  the  incomparable  elegance  of  Fox  Hill 
Village,  New  England’s  premiere  retirement  community. 


To  learn  more,  call  us  at  781-329-4433  or  visit  us  on  the  web  at: 

www.foxhillvillage.com 

Developed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


Fox  Hill  Village 
at  Westwood 


10  Longwood  Drive,  Wesrwood,  MA  02090  (781)  329-4433  (Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 


The  Great  Strauss  Tone  Poems: 

A  Composer’s  Journey 
Through  Young  Manhood 

by  Paul  Thomason 

Richard  Strauss's  ‘ Also  sprach  Zarathustra,”  which  concludes  this  week's  BSO  program 
under  the  direction  of  Andris  Nelsons,  is  the  second  of  three  Strauss  tone  poems  being 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this  season.  Rafael  Frubeck  de  Burgos 
led  the  composer’s  “Ein  Heldenleben”  this  past  November,  and  David  Zinman  concludes 
next  week’s  program  with  " Till  Eulenspiegel’s  Merry  Pranks.” 

In  September  1947,  Richard  Strauss  climbed  into  an  airplane  for  the  first  time  and  flew  to 
London,  where  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  had  arranged  a  festival  of  Strauss's  music.  As  part 
of  the  celebrations,  Strauss  himself  was  conducting  the  recently  formed  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  in  three  of  his  works. 

It  was  during  a  rehearsal  for  this  concert  that  the  eighty-three-year-old  composer  made  a 
self-deprecating  remark  that  has  colored  critical  assessment  of  his  music  ever  since.  As 
Norman  Del  Mar,  Strauss's  future  biographer  and  a  participant  in  the  festival,  tells  the 
story:  "Something  had  not  quite  pleased  him,  and  he  was  heard  to  say,  'No,  I  know  what 
I  want,  and  I  know  what  I  meant  when  I  wrote  this.  After  all,  I  may  not  be  a  first-rate 
composer,  but  I  am  a  first-class  second-rate  composer!' " 

The  remark  is  unfortunate,  but  typical  of  Strauss,  who  shielded  his  inner  thoughts  and 
emotions  from  the  public,  and  who  was  apparently  content  to  be  perceived  as  a  bour¬ 
geois,  even  vulgar  man  of  little  intellectual  curiosity,  sometimes  dubious  artistic  sensibility, 
and  concerned  mainly  with  money,  playing  cards,  and  churning  out  music  to  make  more 
money.  By  the  time  of  Strauss's  quip,  much  of  the  musical  critical  establishment  had 
written  him  off  as  a  has-been,  someone  who  wrote  a  few  promising  pieces  in  his  youth 
but  had  not  fulfilled  his  potential  because  (as  they  saw  it)  he  turned  his  back  on  real 
music  in  favor  of  repeating  a  few  cheap  tricks  and  pleasing  the  audience. 

Yet  any  honest  critic  who  examines  the  work  itself— rather  than  blaming  the  composer 
for  what  he  did  not  write,  or  being  suspicious  of  him  for  his  early  and  almost  constant 
success— might  well  acknowledge  that  Richard  Strauss  is  one  of  the  truly  great  com¬ 
posers  in  Western  music,  a  man  who  celebrated  the  human  experience  deeply  and 
broadly,  wrote  brilliantly  in  a  remarkable  variety  of  forms,  and  who,  once  he  found  his 
voice,  spent  decades  being  true  to  it. 

With  its  performances  this  season  of  Strauss's  Ein  Heldenleben,  Also  sprach  Zarathustra, 
and  Till  Eulenspiegel’s  Merry  Pranks,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  giving  audiences 
an  opportunity  not  only  to  re-experience  and  enjoy  these  remarkable  works,  but  to 
remind  themselves  of  the  composer's  mastery. 

Strauss  is  one  of  the  very  few  triple-threat  composers  in  history,  equally  brilliant  at  writing 
songs,  writing  instrumental  music,  and  writing  operas.  His  first  brush  with  fame  came 


Commonwealth  Worldwide  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Chauffeured 
Transportation  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops. 


The  ultimate  in  chaujfeured  transportation  around  the  world 


Commonwealth  Worldwide  is  committed  to  providing  the  finest 


Worldwide  Transportation  Provider 
29  Years  of  Excellence 
10  Million  in  Insurance 
2008  2010  Awarded  Hartford  Insurance 
Award  for  Merit  for  outstanding  fleet  safety 
Preferred  transportation  provided  for  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  St.  Regis  Hotel  NY, 
Plaza  Hotel  NY.  Carlyle  Hotel  NY 


luxury  chauffeured  transportation  in  the  world,  bar  none,  to 
discerning  corporate  meeting,  financial  road  show,  private  aviation 
and  celebrity  clients.  It  is  a  commitment  that  is  integral  to  how  we 
think,  how  we  operate  every  aspect  of  our  business,  and  how  we 
interact  with  our  customers.  We  call  it  "The  Commonwealth  Way." 
It  requires  continuous  innovation,  vigilant  monitoring,  and  service 
standards  that  far  exceed  industry  expectations.  You  will  see  it  in 
our  fleet,  our  services  and,  above  all,  in  our  people. 

800.558.5466  or  617.787.5575 
www.commonwealthlimo.com 
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OMMONWEALTH  WORLDWIDE 

CHAUFFEURED  TRANSPORTATION 
Premier  Corporate  and  Event  Travel 


Richard  Strauss  in  1888,  the 
year  he  completed  "Don  Juan 


with  his  songs.  His  remarkable  Opus  10  songs,  written  in  1882-83  before  he  was  twenty, 
include  the  always  popular  "Zueignung,"  "Die  Nacht,"  and  "Allerseelen"  He  was  only 
twenty-five  when  the  premiere  of  his  tone  poem  Don  Juan  overnight  made  him  the  great 
hope  of  German  music,  the  composer  who  would  take  up  the  mantle  of  Wagner  and 
Liszt,  and  who  could  write  for  the  orchestra  with  as  much  originality,  skill,  and  elan  as  he 
could  write  for  the  voice.  At  the  time,  that  combination  led  to  only  one  destination- 
opera.  And  with  his  third  opera,  Salome,  Strauss,  then  barely  in  his  forties,  achieved  the 
Triple  Crown,  going  on  to  write  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  diverse  groups  of  operas 
in  history. 

Strauss  composed  songs  throughout  his  life,  almost  200  in  all.  But  the  great  series  of  six 
tone  poems  on  which  so  much  of  his  reputation  as  an  orchestral  composer  rests— Don 
Juan,  Tod  und  Verklarung  (Death  and  Transfiguration ),  Till  Eulenspiegel,  Also  sprach  Zarathustra, 
Don  Quixote,  and  Ein  Heldenleben— were  written  in  a  ten-year  period  from  1888  to  1898. 
He  was  twenty-four  to  thirty-four  years  old  at  the  time,  and  these  tone  poems  are  very 
much  a  young  man's  music— not  only  in  the  virility  and  confidence  that  bursts  from 
almost  every  page  of  their  scores,  but  also  in  their  subjects. 

Since  the  tone  poems  were  not  written  on  commission,  Strauss  had  totally  free  rein  to 
write  about  anything  he  wanted  to;  and  he  chose  to  explore  different  aspects  of  mas¬ 
culinity— doing  so  at  the  time  of  life  when  most  young  men  are  coming  to  grips  in  very 
concrete  ways  with  what  it  means  to  be  a  man.  Strauss,  too,  was  forging  a  career,  getting 
married,  and  starting  a  family.  In  three  of  these  works  he  examined  three  specific  mas¬ 
culine  archetypes  (Don  Juan,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  and  Don  Quixote );  in  the  other  three,  he 
explored  more  philosophical  aspects  of  life  (Death  and  Transfiguration,  Also  sprach 
Zarathustra,  and  Ein  Heldenleben ). 

The  order  in  which  the  works  were  written  is  fascinating.  The  first,  Don  Juan,  is  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  exuberant  masculine  sexuality,  an  appropriate  subject  for  a  twenty-four-year-old 
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composer.  The  subtitle  of  the  piece,  "after  Nikolaus  Lenau,"  refers  to  a  well-known  poem 
of  the  time,  part  of  which  was  printed  in  the  score.  It  is  a  hymn  to  the  Dionysian  ideal:  "I 
shun  satiety  and  weariness  of  pleasure,  and  keep  myself  fresh,  in  the  service  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful;  hurting  the  individual  woman,  I  adore  the  whole  species. . . .  Just  as  every  beauty  is 
unique  in  the  world,  so  also  is  the  love  to  which  it  gives  pleasure.  Out,  then,  and  away 
after  the  ever-new  victories  as  long  as  the  fiery  ardors  of  youth  still  soar!" 

And  soar  Strauss's  music  does.  It's  the  very  embodiment  of  rampant  masculinity  delight¬ 
ing  in  itself.  But  the  tone  poem,  like  the  literary  poem,  recognizes  that  this  aspect  of  life 
does  not  last  forever,  and  the  last  two  pages  of  the  score  are  faithful  to  Lenau's  ending: 
"...the  fuel  is  consumed  and  the  hearth  has  become  cold  and  dark."  But  those  are  two 
pages  out  of  ninety,  and  what  took  the  world  by  storm  in  1889,  and  has  held  audiences 
in  thrall  ever  since,  is  the  uninhibited  joy  Strauss's  music  seems  to  take  in  the  life-force 
itself. 

That  makes  the  subject  of  his  next  tone  poem,  Tod  und  Verklarung  ( Death  and  Transfigura¬ 
tion ),  written  the  following  year,  all  the  more  surprising.  Again  the  score  contains  a  poem 
that  inspired  the  composer:  a  man  lies  dying  on  his  cot,  struggling  with  his  illness.  He 
remembers  the  different  stages  of  life  and  the  ideal  that  gave  it  meaning.  "To  take  every¬ 
thing  that  ever  seems  transfigured  and  to  mold  it  into  an  even  more  transfigured  shape: 
this  alone  is  the  noble  impulse  that  accompanies  him  through  life."  But  it  is  only  after 
death  that  one  finds  "world-redemption,  world-transfiguration,"  captured  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  spiritual  exaltation  of  the  work's  climax. 

From  this  profound  wrestling  with  the  meaning  of  life  and  death,  Strauss,  for  his  next 
tone  poem,  leaped  to  a  celebration  of  the  trickster—  Till  Eulenspiegels  lustige  Streiche  ( Till 
EulenspiegeTs  Merry  Pranks ).  At  first  Strauss  planned  to  use  the  legend  of  the  medieval 
scamp  as  the  basis  for  an  opera,  but  he  realized  that  "the  book  of  fairytales  only  outlines 
a  rogue  with  too  superficial  a  dramatic  personality"  to  support  an  opera.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  episodic  nature  of  the  story  would  be  perfect  for  an  instrumental  piece  written 
in  rondo  form,  in  which  one  part,  or  theme— the  theme  of  Till  himself— periodically 
recurs.  Strauss  believed  that  the  subject  of  a  tone  poem  should  dictate  the  form  the 
music  took,  rather  than  the  form  imposing  itself  on  the  subject;  in  Till  Eulenspiegel  the 
marriage  between  subject  and  form  is  perfect. 

Also  perfect  is  the  sense  of  Till-like  glee  with  which  Strauss  manipulates  his  enormous 
orchestra.  Never  before  had  a  composer  exploited  the  potential  of  individual  instruments 
so  completely.  Yet  every  bit  of  Strauss's  dazzling  technical  mastery  is  at  the  service  of 
his  subject,  the  humor  of  Till's  adventures  and  the  chaos  they  caused.  In  his  own  score 
Strauss  jotted  down  a  few  specific  actions  at  different  places  in  the  music,  but  he  resis¬ 
ted  attempts  to  codify  what  specific  sections  "meant."  When  a  conductor  asked  him  to 
provide  a  program  the  audience  could  follow,  Strauss  refused,  suggesting,  "Let  us,  this 
time,  leave  it  to  the  audience  to  crack  the  nuts  which  the  rogue  has  prepared  for  them." 
Ultimately  Till  Eulenspiegel  is  one  of  the  funniest  and  most  delightful  fifteen  minutes  in  all 


Richard  Strauss  and  his  father,  Franz 


of  music— even  if  the  listener  has  no  idea  what  the  actual  "subject"  of  the  piece  is. 

In  his  next  tone  poem,  Strauss  gravitated  to  an  idea  about  as  far  from  the  impish  humor 
of  Till  as  he  could  get— Friedrich  Nietzsche's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra.  Strauss's  tone  poem 
is  "freely  based  on"  Nietzsche's  work,  wrote  the  composer  on  the  title  page;  and  though 
various  titles  are  given  to  sections  of  the  music  ("Of  Joys  and  Passions,"  for  instance,  or 
"The  Convalescent"),  he  was  not  trying  to  set  Nietzsche's  philosophy  to  music  but,  as  he 
later  wrote,  "to  pay  homage  to  the  genius  of  Nietzsche,  which  found  its  greatest  exempli¬ 
fication  in  his  book,  Thus  Spoke  Zarathustra." 

How  ironic  that  Strauss,  so  often  accused  by  his  detractors  of  intellectual  sloth— indeed, 
of  being  just  this  side  of  illiterate— wrote  so  magnificent  a  piece  of  music  inspired  by  a 
book  of  Nietzsche.  In  fact,  during  the  time  he  was  writing  his  six  great  tone  poems,  not 
only  did  he  devour  Nietzsche,  he  delved  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  and 
wrestled  with  its  implications  for  his  own  existence  (something  we  know  from  his  letters 
to  close  friends). 

This  is  no  surprise.  Strauss  read  widely  throughout  his  life,  traversing  the  complete  works 
of  Goethe  three  times.  Reading  his  letters  to  his  librettists,  it  is  obvious  his  knowledge  of 
drama  goes  far  beyond  the  German  world,  and  that  he  has  an  almost  instinctive  grasp  of 
what  makes  a  character,  or  a  plot,  work.  The  great  conductor  Karl  Bohm,  who  knew  Strauss 
well  and  led  the  world  premieres  of  two  of  his  operas,  said,  "Sometimes  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  follow  Strauss  in  every  topic  of  his  conversation:  one  had  to  be  as  well  up  in 
literature  as  in  music  to  be  able  to  hold  one's  own  with  him.  He  was  at  home  in  German 
literature  as  no  other  musician,  and  he  was  equally  familiar  with  Russian  literature." 

It  was  in  Spanish  literature— specifically  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote— that  Strauss  found 
inspiration  for  his  next  tone  poem,  writing  a  set  of  "Fantastic  Variations  on  a  Theme  of 
Knightly  Character"  (to  quote  the  title  page  of  the  score).  It  has  been  suggested  that 
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Strauss's  one-act  operas  Salome  and  Elektra  are  really  tone  poems  with  voices,  and  there's 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that.  It  is  perhaps  also  true  that  Strauss's  six  great  tone  poems 
can  be  seen  as  mini-operas  for  the  orchestra,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  Don  Quixote, 
with  its  virtuoso  parts  for  solo  cello  (Don  Quixote)  and  solo  viola  (Sancho  Panza).  Strauss 
also  uses  solo  violin  (Don  Quixote)  and  tenor  tuba  and  bass  clarinet  (Sancho  Panza)  in 
depicting  his  characters.  And  depict  them  he  does— in  a  variety  of  settings,  moods,  and 
interactions  with  other  characters.  By  the  end  of  the  piece  we  feel  we  actually  know,  per¬ 
haps  even  love,  Don  Quixote.  Certainly  Strauss's  affection  for  the  character— foibles  and 
all— is  audible  in  every  measure  of  this  complex  score. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  last  of  the  six  great  tone  poems  was  Ein  Heldenleben,  which,  in 
a  sense,  sums  up  everything  that  had  gone  before.  All  the  various  aspects  of  masculinity 
Strauss  has  explored  have  matured  into  a  heroic  life.  Though  the  English  translation  of 
Ein  Heldenleben  is  usually  "A  Hero's  Life,"  "A  Heroic  Life"  would  be  more  accurate.  Strauss 
has  often  been  criticized  for  allegedly  writing  a  lengthy  work  about  himself  (he  quotes 
from  his  own  compositions  in  the  section  labeled  "The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace") — yet  no 
one  seems  to  find  it  reprehensible  that  Rembrandt  (to  mention  only  one  artist)  painted 
portraits  of  himself,  or  that  the  world  of  literature  is  strewn  with  autobiographies. 

But  Strauss  was  not  writing  a  musical  autobiography.  (He  would  do  that  several  years 
after  Heldenleben  in  his  Symphonia  domestica,  which  would  itself  be  followed  a  decade 
later  by  one  more  inventive,  ingenious  tone  poem,  An  Alpine  Symphony.)  He  was  still  just 
thirty-four.  Ahead  of  him  were  thirteen  astonishing  operas,  beginning  with  Salome.  If  the 
tone  poems  explored  the  world  of  masculinity,  Strauss's  operas  would  explore  the  femi¬ 
nine.  More  than  any  other  opera  composer,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  female  voice,  even 
writing  two  of  his  most  charming  young  male  characters  (Octavian  in  Der  Rosenkavalier 
and  the  Composer  in  Ariadne  auf  Naxos)  to  be  sung  by  women.  His  last  great  composi¬ 
tion  would  be  the  Four  Last  Songs— the  perfect  summing-up,  in  music  for  the  voice  and 
for  the  orchestra,  of  a  life  devoted  to  celebrating  life  itself.  But  already  with  Ein  Heldenleben 
he  was  depicting  in  music  a  heroic  life,  in  the  sense  of  a  life  lived  consciously,  through 
adversity  as  well  as  pleasure,  a  life  that  ultimately  results  in  true  fulfillment  and  peace— 
a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  remarkable  journey  begun  ten  years  earlier  with  Don  Juan. 

PAUL  THOMASON  writes  frequently  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and 
Aspen  Music  Festival  program  books.  He  has  a  particular  passion  for  the  music  of  Richard  Strauss. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

131st  season,  2011-2012 
Thursday,  January  5,  8pm 

Friday,  January  6, 1:30pm  |  the  marie  l.  audet  gillet  concert 
Saturday,  January  7,  8pm  |  the  fernand  gillet  concert 


Please  note  that  BSO  Assistant  Conductor  Marcelo  Lehninger  leads  these  concerts  in  place  of 
Andris  Nelsons,  who  remains  at  home  with  his  wife  in  Europe  following  the  birth  of  their  first 
child  on  December  28.  Please  also  note  that  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  88  replaces  Haydn's 
Symphony  No.  90  as  the  opening  work  on  this  program,  which  remains  otherwise  unchanged. 
Movement  listings  and  a  program  note  for  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  88  appear  on  the  other 
side  of  this  program  book  insert. 


Marcelo  Lehninger 

Born  in  Brazil,  Marcelo  Lehninger  was  appointed  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  by  James  Levine;  he  occupies  the  BSO's  Anna  E.  Finnerty  Chair,  endowed  in  perpetu¬ 
ity.  Mr.  Lehninger  made  his  BSO  debut  in  October  2010  and  in  March  2011  substituted 
for  Mr.  Levine  at  short  notice  to  conduct  the  first  performances  of  Harrison  Birtwistle's 
BSO-commissioned  Violin  Concerto  with  Christian  Tetzlaff  in  Boston  and  at  New  York's 
Carnegie  Hall.  Upcoming  BSO  appearances  include  a  February  2012  subscription  evening 
and  his  Tanglewood  debut  this  summer.  Mr.  Lehninger  served  as  cover  conductor  for 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra's  subscription  concerts  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
\  Washington,  D.C.,  and  associate  conductor  of  the  Minas  Gerais  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
in  Brazil.  In  2007-08  he  was  music  advisor  of  the  Youth  Orchestra  of  the  Americas,  of 
which  Placido  Domingo  is  artistic  advisor.  Mr.  Lehninger  placed  second  in  the  First 
Eleazar  de  Carvalho  National  Conducting  Competition  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  2001,  subsequently 
leading  all  of  the  top  orchestras  in  Brazil.  In  the  United  States  he  has  led  the  Boston,  Houston, 
National,  New  West,  Hartford,  Fairfax,  and  Jacksonville  symphony  orchestras;  he  made  his 
Canadian  debut  in  2011  with  the  Hamilton  Philharmonic.  An  alumnus  of  the  National  Conduct¬ 
ing  Institute,  he  made  his  debut  with  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  in  2007  and  was  invited 
to  conduct  the  NSO  again  the  following  year.  Chosen  by  Kurt  Masur,  Marcelo  Lehninger  was 
awarded  the  First  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  Scholarship  sponsored  by  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Mendelssohn  Foundation  in  2008,  spending  one  month  as  Mr.  Masur's  assistant 
with  the  Orchestre  National  de  France,  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig,  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  He  participated  in  the  2009  Malko  Competition  for  Young  Conductors  in 
Denmark,  leading  the  Danish  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Copenhagen's  Koncerthuset;  he 
also  participated  in  the  2011  Bruno  Walter  National  Conductor  Preview,  conducting  the 
Louisiana  Philharmonic.  Upcoming  appearances  include  reengagements  with  the  New  West 
and  Sao  Paulo  State  symphony  orchestras  and  the  Minas  Gerais  and  Hamilton  philharmonic 
orchestras,  and  debuts  with  the  New  Jersey  and  Elgin  symphony  orchestras.  Mr.  Lehninger 
holds  a  master's  degree  from  the  Conductors  Institute  at  New  York's  Bard  College,  where  he 
studied  conducting  under  Harold  Farberman  and  composition  with  Laurence  Wallach.  In  Brazil 
he  studied  with  Roberto  Tibirica,  and  he  has  also  participated  in  master  classes  with  Kurt 
Masur,  Leonard  Slatkin,  Marin  Alsop,  Moche  Atzmon,  and  Andreas  Weiss.  A  citizen  of  Brazil 
and  Germany,  Marcelo  Goulart  Lehninger  is  the  son  of  pianist  Sonia  Goulart  and  violinist 
Erich  Lehninger.  He  lives  with  his  wife  Laura  and  daughter  Sofia  in  Boston. 
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HAYDN 


SYMPHONY  NO.  88  IN  G 

Adagio— Allegro 
Largo 

Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 

Joseph  Haydn  (1732-1809) 

Symphony  No.  88  in  G 

Soon  after  finishing  his  six  "Paris  symphonies,"  numbers  82-87  (composed  1785-86),  Haydn 
provided  two  more  for  the  violinist  Johann  Peter  Tost,  who  felt  that  some  new  works  by  the 
famous  composer  would  make  for  a  handy  calling  card  upon  Tost's  own  arrival  in  that  city. 
Composed  at  the  height  of  his  international  reputation,  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  88  was  once 
among  the  most  popular  and  most  frequently  heard  of  the  composer's  works  in  the  genre.  In 
recent  years  it  has  shown  up  less  often,  not  because  its  endearing  characteristics  are  any  less 
apparent— indeed,  its  grace,  wit,  and  abundance  of  musical  ingenuity  have  never  failed  to 
please— but  due  to  the  justly  rewarding  tendency  in  recent  decades  to  explore  so  many  unjustly 
neglected  symphonies  from  earlier  in  Haydn's  career. 

Particularly  noteworthy  in  the  Adagio  introduction  of  the  Symphony  No.  88  is  the  sense  of 
anticipation  built  into  each  pause.  The  main  theme  of  the  Allegro  has  an  airy,  outdoorsy  quality: 
it  is  essentially  horn  music,  though  heard  first  in  the  strings.  As  a  whole,  the  movement  is  filled 
with  the  sort  of  musical  good  humor,  bustling  woodwind  commentary,  and  instant  energy  that 
are  so  immediately  identifiable  as  Haydn's.  And  as  Haydn  scholar  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  observed, 
the  soft  beginning  of  the  Allegro  explains  the  need  for  the  slow  introduction:  the  Allegro's  open¬ 
ing  measures  would  have  been  inaudible  to  an  audience  not  yet  properly  settled  into  its  seats. 

The  Largo's  deceptively  simple  but  exceedingly  elegant  main  theme  is  given  first  to  the  instru¬ 
mental  combination  of  oboe  and  solo  cello  and  has  a  breadth  that  allows  for  different  types  of 
string  embellishments  as  the  movement  proceeds.  A  surprise  is  the  introduction  of  trumpets 
and  drums,  held  silent  throughout  the  first  movement  and  heard  here  in  a  Haydn  symphonic 
slow  movement  for  the  first  time.The  Menuetto  is  a  peasant  dance,  down  to  earth,  but  also 
replete  with  Haydnesque  phrase  extensions,  abrupt  harmonic  sidesteps,  and  a  jovially  assertive 
return  to  the  main  tune.  The  Trio,  with  its  bagpipe-like  drone  and  touches  of  dissonance,  takes 
us  to  another  part  of  the  Austrian  countryside. 

The  finale  is  extraordinarily  deft  and  ingenious;  how  much  invention  Haydn  has  fit  into  less 
than  four  minutes  of  music!  Haydn  generates  such  a  rush  of  energy  that  he  is  able  to  play  with 
our  expectations  from  the  very  beginning;  at  the  final  return  to  the  rondo  theme,  the  music 
itself  seems  as  amusedly  unsure  as  we  are  of  just  where  it  is,  where  it's  going,  and  when  it's 
going  to  get  there.  But  it's  there  before  we  know  it,  and  after  one  last  pause  it  rushes  us  head¬ 
long  to  the  boisterous  final  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  drums. 

From  notes  by  Marc  Mandel 
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BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

131st  season,  2011-2012 


Thursday,  January  5,  8pm 

Friday,  January  6, 1:30pm  |  the  marie  l.  audet  gillet  concert 
Saturday,  January  7,  8pm  |  the  fernand  gillet  concert 


ANDRIS  NELSONS  conducting 

HAYDN  SYMPHONY  NO.  90  IN  C 

Adagio— Allegro  assai 
Andante 
Menuet;  Trio 
Finale:  Allegro  assai 

TURNAGE  "FROM  THE  WRECKAGE,"  CONCERTO  FOR  TRUMPET 

AND  ORCHESTRA  (AMERICAN  PREMIERE) 

HAKAN  HARDENBERGER,  TRUMPET 

{INTERMISSION} 

STRAUSS  "ALSO  SPRACH  ZARATHUSTRA,"  TONE  POEM  FOR 

LARGE  ORCHESTRA,  FREE  AFTER  NIETZSCHE,  OPUS  30 


s_^  ~  .  UBS  IS  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 

The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:45  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:15. 

Concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on  a  Stradivarius  violin,  known  as  the  "Lafont,"  generously  donated 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  the  O'Block  Family. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Pianos,  selected  exclusively  for  Symphony  Hall. 

Special  thanks  to  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts,  and 
Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters, 
the  late  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 

in  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting  devices, 
pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 
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The  Program  in  Brief... 

This  week's  American  premiere  of  English  composer  Mark-Anthony  Turnage's  trumpet 
concerto  From  the  Wreckage  marks  the  first  appearance  of  a  trumpet  concerto  on  a  BSO 
program  since  1994  (when  former  BSO  principal  Charles  Schlueter  performed  Haydn's 
Trumpet  Concerto  in  E-flat).  Conductor  Andris  Nelsons  was  himself  a  trumpet  player 
and  has  worked  on  many  occasions  with  the  Swedish  trumpet  soloist  Hakan  Hardenberger. 
Hardenberger  first  played  Turnage's  music  in  1995,  as  one  of  the  soloists  for  the  com¬ 
poser's  two-trumpet  concerto  Dispelling  the  Fears.  Turnage  wrote  From  the  Wreckage  in 
2005  expressly  for  Hardenberger  on  commission  from  the  Helsinki  Philharmonic,  the 
Gothenburg  Symphony,  and  the  BBC.  The  concerto  is  a  single  movement  of  about  fifteen 
minutes'  duration.  For  the  first  third  of  the  piece,  the  soloist  plays  the  trumpet's  darker, 
mellower  sibling,  the  flugelhorn,  before  switching  to  trumpet  for  the  middle  section. 
Finally,  in  the  last  few  minutes,  he  plays  the  bright,  brilliant  piccolo  trumpet.  Throughout, 
Turnage's  deep  love  for  jazz  colors  both  the  virtuosic,  sometimes  lyrical  solo  line  and  the 
responsive  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Opening  the  program  is  Franz  Joseph  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  90,  written  in  1788  along 
with  his  symphonies  91  and  92  as  a  kind  of  pendant  to  the  composer's  six  "Paris  sym¬ 
phonies"  (Nos.  82-87),  all  of  which  were  commissioned  for  the  Paris  musical  society 
Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique.  This  was  at  a  time  when  Haydn  was  discovering  the 
extent  of  his  wide  fame  as  a  composer,  culminating  in  his  celebrated  trips  to  London  in 
the  1790s.  The  Symphony  No.  90  is  in  four  movements,  fast-slow-minuet-fast.  The  first 
starts  with  a  brief  slow  introduction  leading  to  a  delightfully  energetic  Allegro  in  3/4  time. 
Several  solo  passages  feature  in  the  symphony— exchanges  between  flute  and  oboe  in 
the  first  movement;  solos  for  flute  and  for  cello  in  the  Andante  second  movement,  and 
for  oboe  in  the  minuet.  The  finale  is  a  rollicking  perpetual-motion  machine. 

Although  the  first  two  minutes  or  so  of  Richard  Strauss's  1896  tone  poem  Thus  spake 
Zarathustra  are  recognizably  one  of  the  most  famous  passages  in  music— even  predating 
its  fame  as  part  of  the  soundtrack  of  Stanley  Kubrick's  2001:  A  Space  Odyssey— the  work 
as  a  whole  is  less  frequently  played  than  Don  Juan  or  Till  Eulenspiegel.  (The  most  recent 
BSO  subscription  performances  were  in  1997.)  The  work's  origin  as  Strauss's  musical 
response  to  an  important  but  mystical  and  controversial  philosophical  treatise  by  Friedrich 
Nietzsche  makes  its  concept  perhaps  less  immediate  than  those  of  its  fellows  among  the 
six  great  tone  poems  Strauss  wrote  between  1888  and  1898,  but  its  musical  features  are 
just  as  dramatic  and  brilliant.  Following  the  famous  "Sunrise"  passage,  its  episodes  evoke 
sections  from  Nietzsche's  big  poem,  including  "Of  joys  and  passions,"  "Of  science,"  "The 
convalescent/'  and  several  others.  Strauss  makes  his  points  in  a  purely  musical  way, 
using  the  opening  fanfare  as  a  motivic  touchstone  through  the  emotionally  far-ranging 
narrative. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  go  in  C 


FRANZ  JOSEPH  HAYDN  was  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31,  1732,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  May  31,  1809.  He  composed  the  Symphony  No.  90  in  1788.  The  precise  date  of  the  first 
performance  is  unknown,  but  there  were  almost  certainly  three  “premieres” — in  Paris  and  Bavaria, 
for  the  work’s  two  (independent)  commissioners  (see  page  31),  and  by  Haydn’s  own  orchestra  at 
Eszterhaza. 

THE  SCORE  OF  THE  SYMPHONY  NO.  90  calls  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 


As  Joseph  Haydn  forged  his  104  symphonies,  sixty-eight  string  quartets,  and  mountains 
of  other  pieces,  his  reputation  naturally  evolved  over  the  years.  He  himself  evolved  from 
a  freelancer,  to  a  longtime  director  of  a  palace  musical  establishment,  to  a  freelancer 
again  (with  a  pension  from  his  prince).  His  early  symphonies  were  small,  light  pieces 
that  did  not  pose  too  much  challenge  to  the  chatting  and  card  playing  that  went  on  dur¬ 
ing  household  musicales.  His  later  symphonies  were  written  on  a  grand  scale,  listened  to 
raptly  and  applauded  wildly  by  audiences  in  Paris  and  London. 


The  position  that  Haydn  had  attained  by  the  end  of  his  life,  and  the  attitude  toward  him 
in  the  musical  world,  was  embodied  around  1813  in  the  article  "Beethoven's  Instrumental 
Music"  by  the  high-Romantic  writer  and  composer  E.T.A.  Hoffmann.  In  the  course  of 
poetically  comparing  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  Hoffmann  says: 

In  Haydn's  writing  there  prevails  the  expression  of  a  serene  and  childlike  personality. 
His  symphonies  lead  us  into  vast  green  woodlands,  into  a  merry,  gaily  colored  throng 
of  happy  mortals.  Youths  and  maidens  float  past  in  a  circling  dance;  laughing  children, 
peering  out  from  behind  the  trees...  pelt  one  another  playfully  with  flowers.  A  life  of 
love,  of  bliss  like  that  before  the  Fall,  of  eternal  youth;  no  sorrow,  no  suffering,  only  a 
sweet  melancholy  yearning  for  the  beloved  object  that  floats  along,  far  away,  in  the 
glow  of  the  sunset. 

■"  — — 
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EIGHTEENTH  SEASON,  J  898-99. 


Twenty-third  Rehearsal  and  Concert* 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  21,  at  2.30  o’clock. 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  22,  at  8.00  o’clock. 


PROGRAMME. 


Josef  Haydn  -  Symphony,  in  C  major  (Rieter-Biedermann,  No.  3). 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


I.  Adagrio  (C  major)  ------  3-4 

Allegro  assal  (C  major)  -----  3-4 

II.  Andante  (F  major)  ------  2-4 

III.  Menuetto  <C  major)  ------  3-4 

Trio  (C  major)  -------  3-4 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  assal  (O  major)  -  -  -  2-4 


Franz  Liszt  -  -  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  A  major 


John  Knowles  Paine  -  -  Prelude  to  the  “  GEdipus  Tyrannus  ”  of 

Sjphocles. 


Richard  Warner 


The  Emperor's  March 


SOLOIST: 

Mr.  CARL  BAERMANN. 

The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 

\  4 

Patrons  unable  to  remain  until  the  close  [of  the  concert  are  politely 
requested  to  leave  the  hall  during  a  pause  in  the  programme. 

(Ml) 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  90 
on  April  22,  1899,  with  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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True,  by  the  time  those  words  were  written,  among  Haydn's  most  popular  works  were  his 
late  oratorios  The  Creation  and  The  Seasons,  both  of  which  have  quite  weighty  passages— 
most  famously  the  evocation  of  Chaos  in  The  Creation.  But  Hoffmann's  portrait  still  indi¬ 
cates  where  Haydn's  reputation  came  to  rest  in  his  last  years.  No  radical  rethinking  has 
seemed  necessary  since.  People  who  know  Haydn's  music  tend  to  think  of  him  with  a 
smile.  His  wit,  geniality,  and  directness,  his  sense  of  artlessness  overlying  his  unsurpassed 
craftsmanship,  his  gentle  poignancy,  even  his  essays  in  Sturm  und  Drang  and  the  outright 
bizarre— these  remain  familiar  Haydn  modes,  though  they  are  kaleidoscopic  in  their  real¬ 
ization.  Haydn  was  a  sort  of  gentle  revolutionary. 

One  of  his  favorite  words  was  natural.  He  aimed  for  a  natural  style,  which  is  to  say  a 
music  that  sounds  right  and  familiar  from  the  first  time  you  hear  it— even  if  there  are  sur¬ 
prises,  even  if  sometimes  he  diverts  you  while  he  sneaks  around  to  kick  you  in  the  pants. 
As  an  example  of  what  he  meant  by  natural,  take  the  familiar  Haydn  theme,  whether  ele¬ 
gant  or  jovial,  that  seems  almost  to  have  written  itself,  like  his  German  national  anthem, 
surely  the  greatest  of  its  kind.  Few  composers  other  than  Haydn  could  create  anything 
like  these  seemingly  artless  tunes.  In  genres  large  and  small,  his  sense  of  naturalness  is 
the  same. 

The  symphony  on  this  program,  No.  90  in  C  major,  from  1788,  stands  on  the  verge  of  the 
climactic  dozen  "London  symphonies"  (Nos.  93-104)  Haydn  wrote  for  his  two  sojourns 
in  that  city.  They  follow  the  nearly  as  significant  "Paris  symphonies"  (Nos.  82-87)  of 
1785-86.  That  some  of  his  most  ambitious  and  mature  symphonies  acquired  nicknames 
from  those  cities  is  no  coincidence.  The  reality  was  that  Haydn's  hometown  of  Vienna 
had  never  been  all  that  enthusiastic  about  symphonies,  by  Haydn  or  anybody  else. 
Meanwhile,  even  as  Vienna  was  the  acknowledged  musical  capital  of  Europe,  its  public 
concert  scene  was  not  as  developed  as  in  Paris  and  London.  (For  that  reason,  when 
Haydn  returned  from  London  to  Vienna  for  good,  he  wrote  no  more  symphonies  because 
nobody  commissioned  any.)  The  main  venues  in  Vienna  were  still  private,  as  they  had 
long  been— the  music  rooms  of  houses  and  palaces.  Meanwhile  Paris  and  London  had  a 
tradition  of  public  concerts,  and  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences  to  fill  the  halls. 

Haydn's  symphonies  90-92  were  commissioned,  like  the  six  previous  Paris  symphonies, 
by  the  Comte  d'Ogny.  The  new  symphonies  are,  in  effect,  an  addendum  to  the  Paris  set. 
Haydn  was  a  canny  businessman  and  had  developed  a  procedure  of  selling  the  same 
pieces  to  publishers  in  different  regions  (all  of  it  above-board).  He  decided  to  use  these 
symphonies  to  fulfill  two  requests  at  once,  the  other  from  a  Bavarian  prince.  Haydn  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  both  music-loving  noblemen  in  the  dark  about  whom  the  symphonies  were 
actually  written  for. 

Symphony  No.  90  begins  with  an  Adagio  introduction,  a  stern  unison  followed  by  quiet 
gestures.  The  opening  ta-dum  turns  out  to  be  a  throat-clearing  for  a  lively  and  good- 
humored  outing.  In  Haydn's  day,  C  major  was  perceived  to  be  a  key  of  equanimity  rather 
than  passion,  suitable  for  marches  and  general  high  spirits— though  not  as  spirited  in 
mood  as,  say,  D  major.  The  feeling  of  C  major,  said  one  theorist  of  the  day,  is  "a  mixture 
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GIUSEPPE  VERDI 

FALSTAFF 


SEMI-STAGED  PERFORMANCE 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  22,2012 

at  3pm 

Boston  Youth  Symphony 
Federico  Cortese,  Conductor 
Marc  Astafan,  Stage  Director 

In  collaboration  with  the  Consulate  General  of  Italy  in  Boston 


Sanders  Theatre  at  Harvard  University 


Order  your 
tickets  today! 
$25  and  $30 
617-496-2222 


Boston  Youth  Symphony 

ORCHESTRAS 


FEDERICO  CORTESE 
MUSIC  DIRECTOR 
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Lasell  Village... where  being  a  senior  on  campus  takes  on  a  whole  new  meaning. 


Looking  for  a  retirement  community  with 
top  grades  in  active  living? 

Lasell  Village  combines  the  security'  of  a  continuing 
care  retirement  community  with  the  unparalleled 
A  opportunities  of  an  academic  setting. 

LASELL  VILLAGE  Lasell  Village,  1 20  Seminary'  Avenue,  Newton,  MA 

Information,  call  Marcia  Fredlich  6l7.663.7053 


viwlasdhillage.org 
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Count  Claude-Francois-Marie  d'Ogny,  who 
commissioned  Haydn's  symphonies  90-92 


of  happy  cheerfulness  and  gentle  seriousness."  This  conceit  is  not  quite  as  outlandish  as 
it  sounds.  The  often-cited  "purity"  of  C  major  is  partly  visual,  because  the  key  is  without 
flats  and  sharps.  In  the  flexible  keyboard  tunings  of  the  time,  meanwhile,  it  was  the  key 
most  nearly  in  tune,  and,  therefore,  the  one  with  the  most  even-tempered  character. 
Haydn's  No.  90  is  a  paradigm  of  a  Classical-period  C  major  symphony. 

On  the  first  page  he  sets  up  some  ideas  that  will  characterize  the  whole.  After  the  open¬ 
ing  unison  comes  a  quiet  string  descent  doubled,  strikingly,  by  bassoons.  (The  wind  and 
brass  section  is  full,  but,  as  usual  until  late  Haydn,  without  clarinets.)  Soloistic  winds  and 
bassoons,  the  latter  often  freed  from  their  usual  chore  of  doubling  the  bass,  will  be  a 
steady  feature  of  the  symphony,  likewise  the  strings'  repeated-note  figure  heard  on  the 
first  page.  The  main  theme  of  the  ensuing  Allegro  assai  simply  speeds  up  the  introduc¬ 
tion  material,  turning  it  from  gentle  to  dashing  and  playful,  with  much  highlighting  of 
winds  and  horns.  The  second  theme  and  the  first  half  of  the  development  section  have 
extended  and  delightful  flute  and  oboe  solos. 

For  second  movement  Haydn  gives  us  a  double-variation  Andante  alternating  F  major 
and  F  minor.  The  "A"  theme  is  an  elegant  little  dance  tune  in  violins,  bassoon  joining  in 
underneath.  This  is  not  exactly  bassoon  in  its  comic  mode,  but  the  effect  is  gently  ironic. 
The  contrasting  "B"  theme  in  minor  has  a  kind  of  operatic  conspiratorial  air.  The  varia¬ 
tions  mainly  decorate  the  respective  melodies  (there  are  more  extended  wind  solos). 
The  final  return  of  the  "A"  theme  in  F  major  banishes  what  few  clouds  have  appeared. 
The  minuet  has  a  pompous  tone,  or  maybe  faux-pompous,  with  some  mellow  wind 
episodes  and  a  lovely  oboe  solo  as  Trio. 

The  finale  is  a  nimble,  bustling,  virtually  monothematic  Allegro  assai  in  sonata  form.  Its 
racing  figures  are  effervescent  in  the  strings  and  nearly  virtuosic  in  the  winds.  It  spins  out 
as  if  discovering  constantly  new  angles  on  its  own  delight.  Well  before  the  end  comes  an 
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ec/if-Haydn  joke,  with  a  grand  final  cadence  in  C  major,  the  symphony  apparently  and 
precipitously  ends.  Just  as  we  re  about  to  start  applauding,  the  strings  sneak  back  in 
pianissimo  in  the  startling  key  of  D-flat  major.  By  the  time  the  music  makes  its  way  back 
to  C  major  and  actually  and  grandly  concludes,  we're  a  little  afraid  to  applaud — which  is, 
of  course,  the  intention.  In  this  symphony  that  can  be  numbered  among  his  splendid  but 
neglected  ones,  Haydn  as  always  plays  his  audience  with  the  same  mastery  as  he  plays 
his  orchestra. 

Jan  Swafford 


JAN  SWAFFORD  is  an  award-winning  composer  and  author  whose  books  include  biographies  of 
Johannes  Brahms  and  Charles  Ives,  and  " The  Vintage  Guide  to  Classical  Music."  An  alumnus  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  studied  composition,  he  teaches  at  The  Boston  Conservatory 
and  is  currently  working  on  a  biography  of  Beethoven  for  Houghton  Mifflin. 


THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCES  OF  HAYDN'S  SYMPHONY  NO.  90—  which 
may  also  have  been  the  first  American  performances— were  given  by  Wilhelm  Gericke  in  April  1899, 
subsequent  performances  being  given  by  Karl  Muck  in  March  1917  and  next  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  only 
in  October  1968,  since  which  time  the  BSO  has  also  played  it  under  Charles  Wilson,  Hugh  Wolff 
(the  only  Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  4,  1995),  and  Simon  Rattle  ( who  led  subscription 
performances  in  November  1983  and  then  again  in  November  1996,  the  orchestra's  most  recent  per¬ 
formances  until  this  week). 


ASSISTED  LIVING 


Welcome  To  Living  Well 


Welcome  to  die  region's  most  rejuvenating  and 
culturally  enriching  assisted  living  choice,  where 
seniors  can  thrive  in  a  community  that  promotes 
a  healthy  body,  mind  and  spirit. 


Call  617-527-6566  today 
for  more  information. 


♦Center 


A  welcoming  place  for  everyone 

We  are  open  to  people  of  all  nationalities. 


206  Waltham  Street,  West  Newton.  MA  02465  www.slcenter.or 
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In  a  city  renowned  for  its  passionate  embrace  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  hotel  that  sits  at 
its  center.  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Hotel  of  two  of 
the  world’s  greatest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


HOTELS  &  RESORTS 


Mahler’s  No.  4  or  Mozart’s  No.  40? 

At  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza,  we  appreciate 
all  our  guests’  preferences. 
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For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  1  800  441  1414  or  visit  www.fairmont.com 
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Mark-Anthony  Turnage 

“ From  the  Wreckage Concerto  for  trumpet 
and  orchestra  (200 5) 


MARK-ANTHONY  TURNAGE  was  born  in  Grays,  Essex,  England,  on  June  io,  i960,  and  lives  in 
Lewes,  Sussex.  He  wrote  his  trumpet  concerto  “From  the  Wreckage”  in  2004-05  at  the  request  of 
Hakan  Hardenberger  and  on  a  commission  from  the  Helsinki  Philharmonic,  Sweden’s  Gothenburg 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  BBC.  Hardenberger  gave  the  world  premiere  performance  with  the 
Helsinki  Philharmonic  conducted  by  Esa-Pekka  Salonen  on  September  4,  2005,  on  the  final  con¬ 
cert  of  the  Helsinki  Festival.  These  are  the  first  American  performances. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SOLO  TRUMPET,  which  doubles  flugelhorn  and  piccolo  trumpet,  the 
score  of  “From  the  Wreckage”  calls  for  four  flutes  (fourth  doubling  alto  flute),  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  percussion  (four  players:  four  snare  drums,  two  bass  drums,  brake  drum,  tim¬ 
pani,  sizzle  cymbal,  maracas,  large  whip,  large  suspended  cymbal,  sizzle  cymbal,  medium  gong, 
bells  and  bell-like  percussion  of  choice),  timpani,  harp,  celesta,  and  strings.  The  four  percussion 
players  are  deployed  around  the  orchestra’s  perimeter.  The  duration  of  the  concerto  is  about  fif¬ 
teen  minutes. 


"There  is  no  Brahms  concerto,  there  is  no  Beethoven  concerto  to  play.  So  to  look 
for  substance. . .  I  need  to  look  for  today's  composers." 

—Hakan  Hardenberger  (c.1992) 


Among  classical— one  really  wants  to  write  "classical"— performers,  it's  trumpet  players 
who  are  most  likely  to  have  had  a  circuitous,  hybrid  upbringing.  Whereas  violinists  and 
pianists,  even  in  this  day  and  age,  can  easily  stay  within  the  classical  repertoire  to  devel¬ 
op  their  careers,  for  a  trumpet  player  this  would  usually  be  folly,  particularly  if  he  or  she 
wants  to  be  a  soloist.  Apart  from  a  very  few  familiar  18th-century  trumpet  concertos 
(Telemann,  Haydn,  and  Hummel,  among  many  less-familiar  ones),  the  trumpet  as  a  solo 
instrument  had  to  wait  until  deep  into  the  twentieth  century  to  come  into  its  own.  Its 
upswing  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  strong  presence  of  the  trumpet  and  its  cornet  sibling, 
and  the  personalities  associated  with  those  instruments,  in  jazz  and  popular  music— 
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Bix  Beiderbecke,  Louis  Armstrong,  and  King  Oliver,  and  a  bit  later  Dizzy  Gillespie  and 
Miles  Davis.  Those  incredibly  compelling  legacies  inevitably  encouraged  budding  marching- 
band  trumpeters,  especially  in  the  U.S.,  to  broaden  their  horizons  to  include  jazz.  Again 
inevitably,  composers  coming  up  in  the  world  of  jazz,  rock,  and  fusion(s)  leapt  at  the 
chance  to  collaborate  with  such  performers.  It's  this  lineage  that's  behind  Mark-Anthony 
Turnage's  trumpet  concerto. 

Mark-Anthony  Turnage  was  born  and  raised  outside  of  London  at  a  time  when  jazz  was 
entering  its  most  experimental  phase  and  rock  music  was  beginning  to  dominate  the 
world  of  pop;  but,  unusually,  he  grew  up  primarily  with  classical  music.  His  encounters 
with  jazz  and  American  soul  music  came  relatively  late  in  his  early  maturation  as  a  musi¬ 
cian,  in  his  late  teens,  but  their  effect  was  absolutely  seismic.  Elements  of  those  styles, 
and,  just  as  importantly,  music  inspired  by  but  not  necessarily  easily  traceable  to  those 
sources,  had  an  immediate  and  lasting  impact.  His  deft  and  provocative  Night  Dances 
(1981)  was  an  explicit  response  to  that  newfound  wellspring.  The  solo  muted  trumpet  of 
the  third  movement  is  a  deliberate  nod  to  Miles  Davis;  its  orchestral  accompaniment  is 
pure  Gil  Evans.  Turnage  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  with  Oliver  Knussen  and 
in  1983  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where 
he  worked  with  Hans  Werner  Henze  and  Gunther  Schuller.  By  that  time,  he  had  already 
experienced  significant  success  as  a  composer.  (Turnage  returned  to  Tanglewood  as  a 
composer-in-residence  for  the  2006  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  during  which  his 
Blood  on  the  Floor  was  performed.) 

Turnage's  music  has  been  aptly  described  as  "urban"  in  its  (frequently  dark)  tone  and 
energy.  His  Munich  Biennale  opera  Greek  (1988),  based  on  Steven  Berkoff's  modern, 
British-gangster  retelling  of  Sophocles'  Oedipus  rex,  cemented  that  reputation  and  helped 
establish  his  international  stature.  Fundamentally  a  dramatic  composer,  Turnage  has  gone 
on  to  write  several  more  operas,  including  The  Silver  Tassie  (based  on  Sean  O'Casey's 
play  and  first  produced  by  English  National  Opera)  and  Anna  Nicole.  The  latter,  based 
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Composer  Mark-Anthony  Turnage 
(center)  and  jazz  soloists  during  the 
curtain  call  after  a  performance  of  his 
"Blood  on  the  Floor"  at  Tanglewood 
in  July  2006 


on  the  tragic  life  of  the  tabloid  heroine,  was  commissioned  by  the  Royal  Opera-Covent 
Garden,  and  received  its  acclaimed  premiere  there  in  February  2011.  An  orchestral  com¬ 
panion  piece,  Texan  Tenebrae,  was  composed  for  the  London  Philharmonic. 

In  addition  to  the  musical/sociological  triggers  of  jazz,  Turnage's  cultural  interests  are 
far-flung.  His  saxophone  concerto  Your  Rockaby  was  inspired  by  Samuel  Beckett;  the 
orchestral  Three  Screaming  Popes,  one  of  his  best-known  pieces,  was  triggered  by  Francis 
Bacon's  painting  studies  after  Velazquez's  portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  Turnage  was  also 
one  of  the  composers  commissioned  by  Simon  Rattle  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  to 
write  an  orchestral-asteroid  companion  piece  to  Holst's  The  Planets,  resulting  in  Ceres. 
Among  other  major  commissions,  he  wrote  Scherzoid  (2003-04)  for  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  and  a  residency  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  resulted  in  Chicago 
Remains  (2007). 

It  was  in  another  Francis  Bacon-inspired  work,  Blood  on  the  Floor,  that  Turnage  first  incor¬ 
porated  improvising  jazz  musicians;  ultimately  it  became  a  collaboration  with  ex-Weather 
Report  guitarist  John  Scofield,  saxophonist/clarinetist  Martin  Robertson,  and  drummer 
Peter  Erskine.  (Turnage  and  Scofield  have  since  collaborated  extensively  as  co-composers, 
culminating  in  the  orchestral  suite  Scorched.)  The  final  movement  of  the  complete  Blood 
on  the  Floor,  which  was  written  in  modular  fashion  over  the  course  of  a  few  years,  is  a 
shortened  version  of  a  standalone  concerto  for  two  trumpets,  Dispelling  the  Fears,  itself 
inspired  by  a  Heather  Betts  painting  of  the  same  name.  He  wrote  the  concerto  in  1994- 
95,  after  writing  the  first  part  of  Blood  on  the  Floor,  and  completed  the  larger  work  (which 
is  over  an  hour  long,  all  told)  the  following  year.  The  premiere  of  Dispelling  the  Fears, 
meanwhile,  was  given  by  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  in  October  1995;  soloists  were  the 
Scottish  trumpeter  John  Wallace  along  with  the  still  young  but  already  quite  established 
Swedish  soloist  Hakan  Hardenberger. 

Although  Hardenberger  had  no  jazz  background,  given  his  experience  with  Dispelling  the 
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Fears  it  seems  logical  that  the  trumpeter  would  end  up  commissioning  a  concerto  of  his 
own  from  Turnage,  who,  for  his  part,  has  been  particularly  active  in  writing  concertos  for 
all  kinds  of  instruments.  Hardenberger  has  shown  no  fear  in  seeking  out  new  pieces  to 
perform,  and  has  instigated  commissions  for  works  including  Harrison  Birtwistle's  very 
tough,  fascinating  Endless  Parade;  Henze's  Requiem,  a  trumpet  concerto  in  all  but  name; 
two  concertos  by  HK  Gruber— Aerial  and  Busking  (for  trumpet,  banjo,  accordion,  and 
strings)— and  Olga  Neuwirth's  . . miramondo  multiple/. as  well  as  chamber  works  from 
a  variety  of  composers.  In  commissioning  Turnage's  concerto,  the  trumpeter  found  willing 
partners  in  the  Helsinki  Philharmonic,  with  which  he  premiered  the  piece;  the  Gothenburg 
Symphony,  with  which  he  recorded  it,  and  the  BBC,  which  hosted  the  Helsinki  Philhar¬ 
monic  at  the  2005  BBC  Proms  for  the  work's  UK  premiere. 

The  concerto  is  a  single  movement,  divided  roughly  into  thirds.  For  the  first  and  last 
thirds,  Turnage  takes  advantage  of  differences  in  tone  and  range  of  two  of  the  trumpet's 
standard  but  slightly  less  common  siblings:  the  flugelhorn,  with  its  mellower,  darker  tone, 
and  the  piccolo  trumpet,  which  is  brilliant  and  bright.  The  title  indicates  the  origins  of 
the  piece  in  an  emotionally  difficult  place,  which  is  left  behind  as  the  concerto  contin¬ 
ues,  rising  gradually,  the  soloist  moving  from  the  dusky  flugelhorn  through  the  standard 
trumpet  to  piccolo  trumpet.  The  orchestration  is  generally  used  as  a  large  body  providing 
a  rich  and  atmospheric  harmonic  foundation,  with  some  sections  reacting  now  and  then 
as  a  chorus  to  the  soloist. 

The  beginning  of  From  the  Wreckage  is  marked  "veiled  and  spikey"  for  the  orchestra,  and 
just  "spikey"  for  the  solo  part,  which  covers  more  than  two  octaves  in  a  few  disjointed 
and  distinctly  introductory  measures.  Sustained  chords  lead  to  the  main  part  of  the  first 
section.  The  horns'  bluesy  melody  anticipates  the  lyrically,  languidly  despondent  mood 
of  the  flugelhorn.  Toward  the  end  of  the  section  the  percussion  set  up  a  steady  tock-tock, 
leading  to  the  second  third  of  the  piece,  featuring  the  standard  trumpet.  This  section  fea¬ 
tures  several  contrasting  episodes,  both  introspective  and  aggressive,  and  includes  an 
accompanied,  improvised  solo  cadenza,  "very  edgy  -  lots  of  accents  and  fast  runs." 
Following  a  few  bars  for  just  the  orchestra,  the  soloist  takes  up  piccolo  trumpet  for  the 
final  third  of  the  piece,  which  revisits  the  beginning's  spikiness  but  ends  in  calm  resigna¬ 
tion  in  the  stratosphere. 

Robert  Kirzinger 

ROBERT  KIRZINGER  /s  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Richard  Strauss 

“Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  ”  Tone  poem  for  large 
orchestra,  free  after  Nietzsche,  Opus  30 


RICHARD  GEORG  STRAUSS  was  born  in  Munich,  Germany,  on  June  n,  1864,  and  died  in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on  September  8,  1949.  He  began  the  composition  of  “Also 
sprach  Zarathustra”  in  Munich  on  February  4,  1896,  and  completed  it  on  August  24.  Strauss 
himself  conducted  the  Municipal  Orchestra  of  Frankfurt-am-Main  in  the  first  performance  on 
November  27,  1896. 

THE  SCORE  OF  “ALSO  SPRACH  ZARATHUSTRA”  calls  for  one  piccolo,  three  flutes  (third  dou¬ 
bling  second  piccolo),  three  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  two  bass  tubas, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  orchestral  bells,  a  deep  bell,  two  harps,  and  strings. 


Surely  no  major  philosopher  has  ever  had  a  closer  relationship  to  music  and  musicians 


than  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  and  no  work  of  philosophy  has  inspired  more  musical  composi¬ 


tions  than  his  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  ( Thus  spake  Zarathustra).  Nietzsche  was  an  excellent 
pianist  and  an  amateur  composer  as  well,  having  turned  out  a  fair  number  of  choral  works 
both  sacred  and  secular,  songs,  and  piano  pieces  by  his  thirtieth  year.  And  even  as  late 
as  1887,  when  he  was  forty-three,  he  published  a  work  for  chorus  and  orchestra  entitled 
Hymnus  an  das  Leben  ( Hymn  to  Life)  to  a  text  by  the  woman  he  once  hoped  to  marry,  Lou 
von  Salome.  But  the  central  experience  in  his  musical  life,  reflected  in  his  writings  ever 
after,  was  his  acquaintance  with  Wagner,  whose  music  at  first  overwhelmed  him  totally, 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  turned  the  end  of  his  first  book,  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  out  of  the 
Spirit  of  Music  (1872),  which  had  begun  as  a  study  of  the  ritual  origin  of  Greek  tragedy, 
into  a  paean  to  Wagner's  work.  Gradually,  though,  he  became  disillusioned  with  Wagner 
and  eventually  turned  into  one  of  his  most  outspoken  opponents.  But  in  addition  to  being 
drawn  to  some  of  the  musical  questions  of  the  day,  at  least  as  they  reflected  his  own 
concerns,  Nietzsche  was  also  a  source  for  music  in  others.  His  best-known  work,  Also 
sprach  Zarathustra  (1883-85),  served  as  the  basis  for  songs  by  Schoenberg,  Delius, 
Medtner,  and  Taneyev,  as  well  as  larger  works  by  Mahler  (Third  Symphony),  Delius  (A 
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Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 


Third  Rehearsal  and  Concert. 


Friday  Afternoon,  October  29,  at  2.30  o’clock. 


Saturday  Evening,  October  30,  at  8.00  o’clock. 


PROGRAMME. 


Johannes  Brahms  -  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  con  brio  (F  major)  -  6  4 

II.  Andante  (C  major)  -  -  -  -  -  -  4  4 

III.  Poco  Allegretto  (C  minor)  -----  3  8 

IV.  Allegro  (F  minor)  ------  2-2 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  -  Recitative,  “Non  paventar,”  and  Aria, 

“  Infelice,”  from  “II  Flauto  magico” 


Richard  Strauss,  Symphonic  Poem,  “Thus  spake  Zarathnstra,”  Op.  30 

(First  time  In  Eoston.) 


Felicien  David, 

Bird  Song,  “ Charmant  oiseau,”  from  “La  Perle  du  Bresil  ” 


Karl  Maria  von  Weber  -  “  Invitation  to  1  he  Dance,”  Op.  65 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  FELIX  WEINGARTNER. 


Soloist,  Mrs.  MARIAN  TITUS. 

(67) 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  Strauss's  "Also  sprach 
Zarathustra"  on  October  30,  1897,  with  Emil  Paur  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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Mass  of  Life),  and  Strauss,  not  to  mention  such  lesser-known  composers  as  Diepenbrock, 
Reznicek,  Peterson-Berger,  Campo,  and  Ingenhoven. 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra  has  an  unusually  poetic  text  for  a  work  of  philosophy,  loosely  nar¬ 
rative  in  character,  filled  with  extraordinary  imagery  and  wordplay.  It  consists  of  four 
parts  containing  some  eighty  short  sections,  each  recording  the  (invented)  sayings  of 
Zarathustra  ("Zoroaster"  to  the  Greeks)  covering  all  sorts  of  diverse  topics;  each  section 
ends  with  the  formula  ‘‘Also  sprach  Zarathustra"  ("Thus  spoke  Zarathustra").  From  the 
beginning,  Zarathustra  speaks  of  the  death  of  God  and  man's  need  to  overcome  himself, 
to  become  the  "Obermensch,"*  to  break  out  of  the  inertia  and  cultural  conditioning  that  is 
so  much  a  part  of  life  that  it  is  considered  "human  nature." 

Strauss  became  acquainted  with  Nietzsche's  work  while  reading  in  preparation  for  work 
on  his  first  opera,  Guntram.  What  interested  him  most  of  all  was  the  philosopher's  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  established  church  and  ultimately  of  all  conventional  religion.  Strauss  was 
the  last  composer  who  could  be  called  an  intellectual,  but  he  made  the  courageous  deci¬ 
sion  to  attempt  to  deal  with  Nietzsche's  philosophical  ruminations  as  a  symphonic  poem. 
Perhaps  he  was  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  language  in  the  poem,  of  which  Nietzsche 
himself  said  (in  his  Ecce  Homo)  that  it  might  well  be  considered  a  musical  composition. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  regard  a  poetic  text  as  being  "musical"  in  some  metaphorical  sense 
and  quite  another  to  compose  music  about  it! 

Strauss's  approach  avoided  what  is  perhaps  the  fundamental  notion  of  Nietzsche's  phi¬ 
losophy— that  the  same  events  will  recur  eternally  on  a  grand  scale— even  though  that 
might  have  lent  itself  perfectly  to  a  gigantic  rondo!  He  chose,  instead,  one  particular 
theme  of  the  work,  which  he  described  after  the  first  Berlin  performance:  "I  did  not 
intend  to  write  philosophical  music  or  portray  Nietzsche's  great  work  musically.  I  meant 
rather  to  convey  in  music  an  idea  of  the  evolution  of  the  human  race  from  its  origin, 
through  the  various  phases  of  development,  religious  as  well  as  scientific,  up  to  Nietzsche's 
idea  of  the  Obermensch." 

For  a  musical  setting  of  his  plan,  Strauss  conceived  one  enormous  movement  that  has  lit¬ 
tle  in  common  with  the  traditional  musical  forms  which,  however  extended,  had  been  the 
framework  behind  such  earlier  works  as  Don  Juan  (an  extended  sonata)  or  Till  Eulenspiegel 
(a  free  rondo).  For  Zarathustra,  Strauss  selected  a  limited  number  of  section  titles  from 
Nietzsche's  work  and  arranged  them  in  a  way  that  made  possible  musical  variety  and 
development  of  material,  quite  unconcerned  that  they  were  presented  in  an  order  quite 
different  from  the  philosopher's:  Strauss  was,  after  all,  creating  a  work  of  music,  and  was 


*  Nietzsche  used  the  German  word  "Obermensch"  for  his  notion  of  the  elevated  being  who  overcomes 
the  finitude  of  his  life  in  this  life,  not  through  brute  power,  but  rather  (as  the  root  word  "Mensch" 
implies)  through  attaining  a  superiority  in  those  characteristics  that  are  uniquely  human.  Shaw's  Man 
and  Superman  popularized  an  alternative  translation  of  the  term,  but  these  days  it  is  too  closely 
associated  in  our  minds  with  comic  book  heroes  to  be  of  use  when  discussing  Nietzsche  or  his  ideas. 
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Real  people.  Real  heroes. 
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country’s  greatest  heroes  live  or  work  at 
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is  our  great  honor  to  thank  these  true 
heroes — our  service  women  and  men. 
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Vee  Donohue 

teacher  it  an  orphanage.  Naval 
lieutenant  con  inlander  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  resident  at  Life  Care 
Center  oj  Stoneham  Assisted  Licit. 


Friedrich  Nietzsche  (1844-1900),  an 
1875  photograph  by  F.  Hartmann 


seeking  particularly  musical  means  to  express  the  main  idea. 

The  most  important  of  the  unifying  musical  ideas— it  comes  up  again  and  again— is  the 
use  of  two  keys,  C  and  B,  whose  tonic  notes  are  as  close  together  as  they  can  be  melodi- 
cally,  though  harmonically  they  are  very  far  apart,  to  represent  the  natural  world  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  inquiring  spirit  of  man  on  the  other.  Time  and  again  these  two  tonalities 
will  be  heard  in  close  succession— or,  indeed,  even  simultaneously.  This  frequent  pairing 
helps  justify  the  very  ending  of  the  work,  which  has  been  hotly  debated  since  the  first 
performance. 

At  the  head  of  the  score  Strauss  printed  the  opening  lines  of  Nietzsche's  prologue,  in 
which  Zarathustra  observes  the  sunrise  and  announces  his  decision  to  descend  to  the 
world  of  mankind  from  the  lonely  spot  high  up  in  the  mountains  where  he  has  passed  ten 
years.  The  opening  of  the  tone  poem  is  a  magnificent  evocation  of  the  primeval  Sunrise, 
with  an  important  three-note  rising  figure  in  the  trumpets  representing  Nature  and  the 
most  glorious  possible  cadence  in  C  (alternating  major  and  minor  at  first  before  closing 
solidly  in  the  major).  That  trumpet  theme  is  the  single  most  important  melodic  motive 
of  the  work. 

Immediately  there  is  a  drastic  change  of  mood  to  the  section  entitled  Von  den  Hinter- 
weltlern  ("On  the  Afterworldly"),  the  most  primitive  state  of  man,  which  is,  to  Nietzsche, 
the  condition  of  those  who  put  their  faith  in  an  afterlife  rather  than  seek  fulfillment  in  this 
life.  Gloomy,  insubstantial  phrases  soon  introduce  an  important  new  theme  (heard  here 
in  B  minor)  leaping  up,  pizzicato,  in  cellos  and  basses;  this  theme  is  used  throughout  to 
depict  man's  inquiring  mind.  Strauss  satirizes  those  inquiries  that  lead  to  religion  by 
quoting  the  opening  phrase  of  the  plainsong  Credo  in  the  horns  and  moves  into  a  lush 
passage  of  conventional  sweetness  for  the  strings  divided  into  sixteen  parts. 

This  leads  into  Von  der  grossen  Sehnsucht  ("On  the  Great  Longing"),  a  passage  that 
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appears  much  later  in  Nietzsche's  book;  but  its  title  was  so  apt  for  Strauss's  plan— to 
depict  man's  yearning  to  move  beyond  ignorance  and  superstition — that  he  uses  it  at  this 
point.  The  section  is  developmental  in  character,  combining  the  B  minor  "inquiring  mind" 
motive  with  the  C  major  "Nature"  motive,  while  casting  further  aspersions  at  religion  by 
quoting  the  Magnificat  melody  as  well  as  the  Credo.  A  vigorous  new  figure  rushes  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  orchestra,  gradually  overpowering  everything  else.  With  a  harp 
glissando  it  sweeps  into  Von  den  Freuden-  und  Leidenschaften  ("Of  Pleasures  and 
Passions").  This  section,  in  C  minor,  links  man's  sensual  life  with  Nature  (through  the  key 
relationship)  rather  than  his  spirit.  It  introduces  a  passionate  new  theme  followed  by  an 
important  motive  blared  out  by  trombones  and  heard  frequently  thereafter,  sometimes 
identified  as  the  theme  of  "satiety,"  representing  the  protest  of  those  higher  elements  of 
spirit  against  such  indulgence.  This  theme  has  elements  related  harmonically  to  both 
keys,  C  and  B,  and  therefore  plays  an  important  part  in  the  proceedings.  A  development 
of  this  material,  Das  Grablied  ("The  Tomb  Song"),  follows  immediately  in  B  minor  and 
related  keys. 

It  dies  away  into  the  depths  as  cellos  and  basses  begin  a  passage  in  strict  imitation 
labeled  Von  der  Wissenschaft  ("On  Science").  What  could  be  more  scientific  than  a 
fugue?  And  this  one  begins  with  the  notes  of  the  Nature  theme,  in  C,  followed  immedi¬ 
ately  by  the  three  notes  of  the  B  minor  triad,  then  continuing  to  all  the  remaining  pitches 
of  the  chromatic  scale.  The  imitations  work  the  tonality  around  to  B  minor  again,  and  a 
new  developmental  section  gets  underway,  climaxing  in  Der  Genesende  ("The  Convales¬ 
cent"),  in  which  vigorous  statements  of  the  fugue  theme,  beginning  in  the  bass,  inter¬ 
twine  with  the  "satiety"  theme,  leading  finally  to  a  powerful  C  major  triple-forte  for  full 
orchestra,  breaking  off  into  pregnant  silence.  The  next  chord?  B  minor,  bringing  in  an 
extended  new  development  of  several  of  the  major  ideas,  treated  with  extraordinary 
orchestral  virtuosity. 

This  comes  to  an  end  in  an  utterly  unexpected  way— by  turning  into  a  Viennese  waltz, 
and  a  waltz  in  C  major  at  that!  For  this  section  Strauss  borrows  Nietzsche's  title  Das 
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Tanzlied  (  The  Dancing  Song").  Here,  for  the  very  first  time  in  Strauss's  life,  he  seems 
ready  to  take  on  his  older  namesakes,  the  other  Strausses  who  were  renowned  as  the 
waltz  kings.  And  here,  already,  we  can  get  more  than  a  tiny  glimpse  of  Der  Rosenkavalier, 
still  some  sixteen  years  in  the  future.  This  waltz  begins  as  an  amiable  and  graceful  dance 
with  a  theme  based  on  the  Nature  motive,  but  it  soon  builds  in  energy  and  vehemence, 
as  many  of  the  earlier  themes  make  their  appearance,  only  to  be  destroyed  in  turn  by  the 
satiety"  motive,  which  takes  over  fiercely  at  the  climax  of  the  score  (corresponding  to  a 
similar  climax  in  the  book),  as  a  great  bell  tolls  twelve  times. 

Strauss  marks  this  passage  in  the  score  Nachtwandlerlied  ("Night  Wanderer's  Song"), 
though  that  word  is  not  used  by  Nietzsche.  The  equivalent  passage  in  the  book  is  "Das 
andere  Tanzlied"  ("The  other  dancing  song"),  where  a  bell  peals  twelve  times  and  between 
each  of  its  clangs  the  poet  inserts  a  line  of  the  poem  "0  Mensch!  Gib  Acht!”  ("O  man, 
take  care!");  the  entire  poem,  which  was  used  by  Mahler  in  his  Third  Symphony,  is  reca¬ 
pitulated  later  in  the  fourth  part  of  Nietzsche's  book.  Strauss  treats  the  passage  as  purely 
instrumental;  the  bell  rings  every  four  measures,  ever  more  softly,  as  the  music  settles 
onto  a  chord  of  C  major,  only  to  slip,  with  magical  effect,  into  a  gentle,  bright  B  major  for 
the  coda,  in  which  the  violins  present  a  sweet  theme  representing  "spiritual  freedom."  It 
moves  delicately  up  to  the  heights,  in  the  top  strings  and  woodwinds,  to  all  appearances 
preparing  a  conclusion  on  the  B  major  chord. 

Yet  this  B  is  softly  but  insistently  undercut  by  cellos  and  basses,  pizzicato,  with  the  rising 
three-note  "Nature"  motive,  as  if  to  say:  Earth— the  natural  world— abides  in  spite  of  all. 
Four  more  times  the  upper  instruments  reiterate  their  chord  of  B,  only  to  find  that  the 
bottom  strings  repeat  the  C  with  quiet  obstinacy,  finally  bringing  the  work  to  an  end. 

Those  last  measures,  almost  closing  in  two  keys  simultaneously,  aroused  endless  discus¬ 
sion  when  the  work  was  first  performed.  One  Boston  critic,  Louis  Elson,  found  nothing  to 
admire  in  the  piece,  which  he  characterized  as  "chaos."  Referring  to  the  title  of  the  tone 
poem,  he  commented:  "Zarathustra. . .  did  everything  but  speak;  he  had  an  impediment  in 
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his  speech  which  caused  him  to  stutter  even  the  most  beautiful  phrases.  At  the  end  of 
the  work  there  is  a  modulation  from  the  key  of  B  to  the  key  of  C  that  is  unique,  for  the 
Gordian  knot  is  cut  by  the  simple  process  of  going  there  and  going  back  again.  If  such 
modulations  are  possible,  then  the  harmony  books  may  as  well  be  burnt  at  once." 

But  Elson  showed  no  sign  of  appreciating  Strauss's  carefully  worked  out  opposition  of  the 
two  keys  throughout  the  work,  which  alone  justifies  that  extraordinary  conclusion.  Indeed, 
though  Strauss  admitted  to  and  even  explained  the  literary  program  that  lay  at  the  back 
of  his  mind  when  composing,  his  artful  musical  development— the  interaction  between 
two  keys  that  normally  have  little  relationship  to  one  another,  the  rich  thematic  progress 
creating  its  own  unique  pattern  of  statement  and  recapitulation,  the  brilliant  scoring- 
produced  a  work  that  really  does  not  need  its  program  for  support.  It  is  more  likely,  in 
fact,  that  the  better  one  knows  Nietzsche's  book,  the  less  useful  it  is  as  a  guide  to  the 
music.  At  the  same  time,  Strauss's  rich  invention,  lavish  display  of  sheer  technique,  and 
imaginative  treatment  of  a  basic  formal  problem  provide  quite  enough  to  occupy  the 
attention  during  the  performance  of  this  colorful  score. 

Steven  Ledbetter 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979  to  1998 
and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout  the  country. 


THE  AMERICAN  PREMIERE  OF  "ALSO  SPRACH  ZARATHUSTRA"  took  place  in  Chicago  (less 
than  three  months  after  the  premiere  led  by  Strauss  in  Frankfurt)  on  February  5,  1897,  with 
Theodore  Thomas  conducting  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCE  took  place  on  October  30,  1897,  with  Emil 
Paur  conducting,  subsequent  BSO  performances  being  given  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Max  Fiedler,  Karl 
Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  Lorin  Maazel,  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Kazuyoshi  Akiyama,  Emil  Tchakarov,  and  Seiji  Ozawa 
(numerous  times  between  1981  and  1999,  including  tour  performances  in  Japan  in  1986;  the  most 
recent  subscription  performances  in  September  1997;  and  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance 
on  July  18,  1998,  the  latter  being  followed  by  performances  of  just  the  opening  "Sunrise"  section  at 
Boston's  Reggie  Louis  Athletic  Center  on  April  28, 1999,  os  part  of  an  event  marking  Ozawa's  25th 
anniversary  season  with  the  BSO,  and  on  May  5,  1999,  in  a  Youth  Audiences  Concert  at  the  Tokyo 
International  Forum). 
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A  short  monograph  on  Mark-Anthony  Turnage  by  Andrew  Clement  gives  an  overview 
of  the  composer's  formative  and  early  mature  years;  however,  being  now  more  than  ten 
years  out  of  date,  it  falls  short  of  being  comprehensive  (Faber  &  Faber  paperback).  Also 
useful  but  similarly  outdated  is  the  article  by  Jonathan  Cross  for  the  New  Grove  II. 
Turnage's  publisher  Boosey  &  Hawkes  is  an  excellent  source  for  information  on  pieces 
written  after  2003,  and  also  offers  biographical  details  and  multimedia  elements,  such 
as  a  short  promotional  video  for  his  opera  Anna  Nicole.  Turnage's  music  before  2003  was 
published  by  Schott. 

Hakan  Hardenberger  recorded  From  the  Wreckage  with  the  Gothenburg  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  and  conductor  Peter  Eotvos  soon  after  its  2005  premiere  (Deutsche  Grammophon, 
with  trumpet  concertos  by  Eotvos  and  Gruber).  Turnage's  music  is  well-represented  in 
recordings,  both  on  CD  and  via  download.  A  good  place  to  start  is  the  two-CD  set  in 
the  "British  Music  Collection"  series,  featuring  the  complete  Blood  on  the  Floor;  the  two- 
trumpet  concerto  Dispelling  the  Fears;  the  saxophone  concerto  Your  Rockaby,  and  other 
works,  with  various  ensembles  (Decca).  The  London  Philharmonic  has  released  two 
discs'  worth  of  varied  Turnage  works  on  its  own  label.  His  opera  The  Silver  Tassie  was 
released  on  CD  by  the  English  National  Opera  on  its  ENO  Live  label.  The  earlier  opera 
Greek,  long  out  of  the  catalog  on  CD  (it  was  on  the  now  defunct  Argo  label),  can  be 
found  as  a  download  on  iTunes  and  elsewhere.  A  DVD  of  Turnage's  Royal  Opera-com¬ 
missioned  2011  Anna  Nicole,  with  Eva-Maria  Westbroek  in  the  title  role  and  led  by  Antonio 
Pappano,  was  released  in  August  2011  (Opus  Arte). 

Robert  Kirzinger 

The  main  resource  for  information  on  Haydn  and  his  music  is  the  massive,  five-volume 
study  Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon.  The  Symphony  No.  90  is 
discussed  in  Volume  II,  "Haydn  at  Eszterhaza,  1766-1790"  (Indiana  University  Press).  A 
very  useful  single-volume  source  of  information  on  Haydn  and  his  music  is  Haydn,  edited 
by  David  Wyn  Jones,  in  the  sadly  short-lived  series  "Oxford  Composer  Companions" 
(Oxford  University  Press).  Jones  also  provided  the  chapter  on  "The  Symphonies  of 
Joseph  Haydn"  in  A  Guide  to  the  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Layton  (Oxford  paperback). 
The  Haydn  entry  in  the  2001  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  is  by  James 
Webster  with  a  work-list  by  Georg  Feder.  This  has  also  appeared  as  a  single  paperback 
volume,  The  New  Grove  Haydn  (Oxford  paperback).  The  entry  from  the  1980  edition  of 
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Grove— article  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen,  work-list  by  Feder— was  reprinted  as  an  earlier  ver¬ 
sion  of  The  New  Grove  Haydn  (Norton  paperback).  Another  convenient  introduction  is 
provided  by  Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paper¬ 
back).  Karl  Geiringer's  Haydn:  A  Creative  Life  in  Music  has  been  reprinted  by  University  of 
California  Press.  (Geiringer  also  wrote  important  biographies  of  J.S.  Bach  and  Johannes 
Brahms.)  If  you  can  track  down  a  used  copy,  Laszlo  Somfai's  copiously  illustrated  Joseph 
Haydn:  His  Life  in  Contemporary  Pictures  provides  a  fascinating  view  of  the  composer's  life, 
work,  and  times  (Taplinger). 

Complete  modern-orchestra  sets  of  the  Haydn  symphonies  at  a  reasonable  price  include 
Adam  Fischer's  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Haydn  Orchestra  (Brilliant  Classics)  and 
Dennis  Russell  Davies's  with  the  Stuttgart  Chamber  Orchestra  (Sony).  Period-instrument 
traversals  of  Haydn's  symphonies  have  been  recorded  by  Christopher  Hogwood  with  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music  (Oiseau-Lyre)  and  by  Roy  Goodman  with  the  Hanover  Band 
(Helios).  Individual  recordings  of  the  Symphony  No.  90  include  Frans  Brueggen's  with 
the  Orchestra  of  the  18th  Century  (Philips),  Simon  Rattle's  with  either  the  City  of  Birming¬ 
ham  Symphony  (EMI)  or  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (also  EMI),  and  Bruno  Weil's  with 
Tafelmusik  (Sony). 

The  biggest  biography  of  Richard  Strauss  is  still  Norman  Del  Mar's  three-volume  Richard 
Strauss,  which  gives  equal  space  to  the  composer's  life  and  music  (Cornell  University 
paperback);  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  receives  detailed  consideration  in  Volume  I.  More 
recent  books  on  Strauss  include  Tim  Ashley's  Richard  Strauss  in  the  well-illustrated  series 
"20th-Century  Composers"  (Phaidon  paperback);  The  life  of  Richard  Strauss  by  Bryan 
Gilliam,  in  the  series  "Musical  lives"  (Cambridge  paperback),  and  Richard  Strauss:  Man, 
Musician,  Enigma  (Cambridge  University  Press)  by  Michael  Kennedy,  who  also  wrote 
Richard  Strauss  in  the  "Master  Musicians"  series  (Oxford  paperback)  and  whose  Strauss 
article  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (1980)  was  reprinted  in  The 
New  Grove  Turn  of  the  Century  Masters:  Janacek,  Mahler,  Strauss,  Sibelius  (Norton  paperback). 
The  Strauss  entry  in  the  2001  edition  of  The  New  Grove  is  by  Bryan  Gilliam. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  made  three  recordings  of  Also  sprach  Zarathustra: 
with  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting  in  1935  (originally  RCA),  with  William  Steinberg  in 
1971  (Deutsche  Grammophon),  and  Seiji  Ozawa  in  1981  (Philips).  A  1986  Ozawa/BSO 
performance  from  Festival  Hall  in  Osaka,  Japan,  was  issued  on  both  Laserdisc  (Sony)  and 
DVD  (Parnassus).  Strauss  himself  can  be  heard  conducting  two  performances  of  Also 
sprach  Zarathustra  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  one  from  1942  (reissued  on  CD  by  Music 
&  Arts),  the  other  from  1944  (Preiser).  Other  recordings  include  Leonard  Bernstein's 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (Sony),  Bernard  Haitink's  with  the  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  of  Amsterdam  (Philips),  Herbert  von  Karajan's  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
(Deutsche  Grammophon),  Rudolf  Kempe's  with  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle  (EMI),  Sir 
Charles  Mackerras's  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (Royal  Philharmonic),  and 
Zubin  Mehta's  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  (Decca). 

Marc  Mandel 
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Andris  Nelsons 


This  week's  concerts  mark  Andris  Nelsons's  first  Boston  Symphony  appearances  since  his  BSO 
debut  in  March  2011  leading  Mahler's  Ninth  Symphony  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  place  of  James 
Levine.  Mr.  Nelsons  is  one  of  the  most  sought-after  young  conductors  on  the  international 
scene  today,  earning  distinction  on  both  the  opera  and  concert  podiums.  Over  the  next  few 
seasons  he  will  continue  collaborations  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  Symphonieorchester  des  Bayerischen  Rundfunks,  Staats- 
kapelle  Berlin,  Boston  Symphony,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  and  Zurich 
Tonhalle  Orchestra.  He  recently  made  his  debut  in  Japan,  on  tour  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
and  the  current  season  brings  his  debut  with  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra.  Andris 
Nelsons  is  a  regular  guest  at  the  Royal  Opera  House-Covent  Garden,  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
Wiener  Staatsoper,  and  Deutsche  Staatsoper.  In  summer  2011  he  returned  to  the  Bayreuth 
Festival  as  musical  director  of  Lohengrin,  in  a  new  production  directed  by  Hans  Neuenfels; 
he  will  return  to  Bayreuth  in  2012.  Since  Mr.  Nelsons  became  music  director  of  the  City  of 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  in  2008,  he  and  the  CBSO  have  earned  critical  acclaim. 
With  the  CBSO  he  is  undertaking  major  international  tours,  including  regular  appearances  at 
such  summer  festivals  as  the  Lucerne  Festival,  BBC  Proms,  and  the  Berlin  Festival.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Nelsons  and  the  CBSO  have  initiated  a  recording  collaboration  with  Orfeo  International  to 
release  all  of  Tchaikovsky's  orchestral  works  and  those  of  Richard  Strauss;  the  first  disc  in  the 
series  has  garnered  critical  praise.  Further  releases  include  works  by  Stravinsky,  Shostakovich, 
and  Mahler.  More  than  half  of  Mr.  Nelsons's  recordings  have  been  honored  with  a  German 
Record  Critics'  Award  (Preis  der  Deutschen  Schallplattenkritik).  In  October  2011,  he  received 
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ELL  BANKER 

PREVIEWS 

INTERNATIONAL 

_ _ « 


-  Coldwell  Banker  - 

PREVIEWS 

-  INTERNATIONAL®  - — 

The  Luxury  Division  of  Coldwell  Banker  Residential  Brokerage 


CARLISLE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$3,500,000.  This  44-acre  property  offers  a  one-of-a-kind  estate  with 
a  tennis  court  and  a  five-acre  pond.  Abutting  hundreds  of  acres  of 
conservation  land  on  the  Concord  line  and  access  to  hiking  trails. 

Brigitte  Senkler  /  Sharon  Mendosa,  978.369.3600 


BELMONT,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$5,950,000.  Rarely-available  Georgian  Revival  estate  located 
approximately  six  miles  to  Boston  with  16+  rooms,  three  stories  and 
unparalleled  views  of  downtown  Boston.  Set  on  3.6  acres  with  7,277+/- 
sq.  ft.  of  living  space.  Gail  Roberts,  61 7.245.4044 


WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,975,000.  Brickfront  Colonial  on  magnificent  3/4-acre+  lot  in 
Peirce  Estates.  Gracious  foyer  leads  to  well-proportioned  rooms; 
chef's  kitchen,  six  bedrooms  and  exceptional  neighborhood. 

Christine  Mayer,  781.237.9090 


BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1 1,700,000.  Located  on  four  acres,  Wisteria  Hill  is  a  country  estate 
just  15  minutes  from  Boston.  Five-bedroom  home,  caretakers  cottage 
with  guest  suite  and  a  cabana  overlooking  the  pool.  Florence  &  David 
Mackie  /  Deborah  M.  Gordon,  617.247.2909  /  617.731.2447 


NEWTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,995,000.  Superbly  renovated  15-room,  six-bedroom  Queen 
Anne  Victorian  home  in  a  desirable  area  with  two  parlors, 
new  kitchen,  covered  porch,  large  yard,  and  a  carriage  house, 
llene  Solomon,  617.969.2447 


JAMAICA  PLAIN,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,995,000.  Splendid  Moss  Hill  Bowditch  mansion.  1885  stick-and- 
shingle  Victorian  lovingly  renovated  with  15+  rooms,  spacious 
kitchen,  master  suite,  large  deck  and  a  two-bedroom  au  pair  suite. 
Constance  Cervone  /  Janet  Deegan,  617.522.4600 


VISIT  NEWENGLANDMOVES.COM 
TO  VIEW  OUR  LUXURY  COLLECTION 
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the  prestigious  ECHO  Klassik  award  in  the  category  "Conductor  of  the  Year"  for  his  2010 
recording  with  the  CBSO  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Symphony  of  Psalms.  For  audiovisual 
recordings,  he  has  an  exclusive  agreement  with  Unitel  GmbH.  Born  in  Riga  in  1978  into  a  family 
of  musicians,  Andris  Nelsons  began  his  career  as  a  trumpeter  in  the  Latvian  National  Opera 
Orchestra  before  studying  conducting.  He  previously  served  as  principal  conductor  of  the 
Nordwestdeutsche  Philharmonie  in  Herford,  Germany  (2006-09),  and  as  music  director  of 
the  Latvian  National  Opera  (2003-07). 


Hakan  Hardenberger 


Hakan  Hardenberger  makes  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  this  week.  Beyond  his 
acclaimed  performances  of  the  standard  repertory,  Mr.  Hardenberger  is  esteemed  as  a  pio¬ 
neer  of  many  significant  and  virtuosic  new  trumpet  works.  He  performs  with  the  world's 
leading  orchestras,  including  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Chicago  Symphony,  Vienna  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Swedish  Radio  Symphony,  London  Symphony,  Symphonieorchester  des  Bayerischen 
Rundfunks,  and  NHK  Symphony  Orchestra.  Conductors  with  whom  he  regularly  collaborates 
include  Pierre  Boulez,  Alan  Gilbert,  Daniel  Harding,  Paavo  Jarvi,  Ingo  Metzmacher,  Andris 
Nelsons,  Esa-Pekka  Salonen,  and  David  Zinman.  Works  written  for  and  championed  by  him 
include  music  by  Sir  Harrison  Birtwistle,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Rolf  Martinsson,  Olga  Neuwirth, 
Arvo  Part,  and  Mark-Anthony  Turnage,  as  well  as  HK  Gruber's  concerto  Aerial,  which  he  has 
performed  more  than  sixty  times.  Besides  his  BSO  debut  this  week,  highlights  of  2011-12 
include  an  extensive  tour  of  Scandinavia  (including  Stockholm,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen, 
and  Helsinki)  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  featuring  new  film  and  pop  tune 
arrangements  to  be  released  on  CD  by  BIS.  Further  engagements  include  the  City  of  Birming¬ 
ham  Symphony  Orchestra  (in  Zurich  and  Madrid)  and  the  NDR  Sinfonieorchester  Hamburg, 


both  with  Andris  Nelsons;  the  Tonkunstler  Orchestra  (in  Vienna  and  Salzburg)  and  the 


Orquestra  de  Valencia,  both  with  John  Storgards;  and  a  return  to  the  Musikverein  with  the 
Vienna  Symphony.  As  artist-in-residence  at  the  WDR  Sinfonieorchester  Cologne,  Mr.  Harden¬ 
berger  performs  the  world  premiere  of  Rolf  Wallin's  concerto  with  Jukka-Pekka  Saraste  and 
appears  as  soloist/conductor.  He  performs  the  Norwegian  premiere  of  Wallin's  concerto  with 
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DEPOSIT  &  CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  &  TRUST  •  COMMERCIAL  BANKING 


Not  all  philanthropists  have 

BUILDINGS  NAMED  AFTER  THEM. 


Philanthropic  giving  is  always  welcome,  regardless  of  what  form  it  takes. 
Boston  Private  Bank  &  Trust  Company’s  Donor  Advised  Fund  is  a  simple  and 
flexible  tool  that  makes  charitable  giving  easier  than  ever.  It  enables  you  to  set 
aside  funds  and  recommend  grants  to  qualified  nonprofit  organizations  according 
to  your  interests  and  on  your  timetable,  all  while  realizing  a  tax  benefit.  It  is 
just  one  of  the  ways  we  make  the  connections  that  count  —  connections  to  the 
financial  expertise  you  need,  and  a  personal  connection  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
sum  of  our  transactions. 


Boston  Private  Bank 
0  Trust  Company 


Please  contact  Richard  MacKinnon,  SeniorVice  President,  at  (617)  912-4287 
or  rmackinnon@bostonprivatebank.com 


Imvstments  are  not  FDIC  insured,  lure  no  Bank  guarantee,  are  not  a  deposit,  and  may  lose  value. 


the  Stavanger  Symphony  and  the  UK  premiere  with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  is  soloist/conductor  with  both  the  Swedish  Chamber  Orchestra  and  the  Gavle 
Symphony.  Having  garnered  acclaim  for  their  performances  in  the  United  States  and  the  Far 
East,  Mr.  Hardenberger  and  percussionist  Colin  Currie  return  to  the  UK  performing  new  works 
by  Lukas  Ligeti,  Christian  Muthspiel,  and  Tobias  Brostrom.  Another  key  partnership  combines 
the  duo  with  Swedish  pianist  Roland  Pontinen.  Mr.  Hardenberger's  extensive  discography  on 
Philips,  EMI,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  BIS  includes  Gruber's  second  trumpet  concerto, 
Busking,  with  the  Swedish  Chamber  Orchestra  and  a  concerto  CD  (works  by  Turnage,  Gruber, 
and  Eotvos)  with  the  Gothenburg  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Peter  Eotvos.  Born  in  Malmo, 
Sweden,  Hakan  Hardenberger  began  studying  the  trumpet  at  eight  with  Bo  Nilsson  in  Malmo 
and  continued  his  studies  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  with  Pierre  Thibaud  and  in  Los  Angeles 
with  Thomas  Stevens.  He  is  a  professor  at  the  Malmo  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Royal 
Northern  College  of  Music,  Manchester. 
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One  Harvest  Circle  •  Lincoln,  MA  01773 
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The  Great  Benefactors 


In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston ,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running 
a  great  orchestra.  From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits 
with  personal  contributions  that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  honors  each  of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is 
$1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great  Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please 
contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving, 
at  617-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 


TEN  MILLION  AND  ABOVE 

Julian  Cohen  t  .  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation  • 

Maria  and  Ray  Stata  •  Anonymous 

SEVEN  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

FIVE  MILLION 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation  • 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  •  EMC  Corporation  • 

Germeshausen  Foundation  •  NEC  Corporation  •  Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  • 
UBS  •  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

TWO  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mary  and  J.P.  Barger  ■  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell  • 
Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  •  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and 
Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  •  Jane  and  Jack  +  Fitzpatrick  • 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon  •  Susan  Morse  Hilles  t  . 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation  • 

The  Kresge  Foundation  •  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  •  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  +  •  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  t  . 

Samantha  and  John  Williams  •  Anonymous  (2) 
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ONE  MILLION 


American  Airlines  •  Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  • 
AT&T  •  Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  William  I.  Bernell  t  •  Roberta  and  George  Berry  • 
BNY  Mellon  ■  Lorraine  D.  and  Alan  S.  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne  ■ 

Chiles  Foundation  ■  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  •  William  F.  Connell  +  and  Family  • 

Country  Curtains  ■  Diddy  and  John  Cullinane  •  Edith  L.  and  Lewis  S.  Dabney  ■ 

Elisabeth  K.  and  Stanton  W.  Davis  t  ■  Mary  Deland  R.  de  Beaumont  t  ■ 

Elizabeth  B.  Ely  t  ■  Nancy  S.  t  and  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  • 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  t  •  The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  •  Marie  L.  Gillet  t  • 

Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon  •  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  t  •  Francis  Lee  Higginson  t  • 

Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  t  •  Edith  C.  Howie  +  ■  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  • 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services  •  Muriel  E.  and  Richard  L.  t  Kaye  • 

Nancy  D.  and  George  H.  t  Kidder  •  Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  +  Krentzman  ■ 

Liz  and  George  Krupp  •  Barbara  and  Bill  t  Leith  •  Vera  M.  and  John  D.  MacDonald  t  • 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  • 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  •  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  •  Kate  and  Al  Merck  • 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone  • 
Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation  •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Mary  S.  Newman  •  Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga  •  P&G  Gillette  •  Carol  and  Joe  Reich  • 

Mary  G.  and  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  +  •  Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  • 

Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Wilhemina  C.  (Hannaford)  Sandwen  t  • 

Hannah  H.  t  and  Dr.  Raymond  Schneider  •  Carl  Schoenhof  Family  ■ 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  •  Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  •  Miriam  Shaw  Fund  • 

Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  ■ 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  •  State  Street  Corporation  •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  • 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  t  •  Caroline  and  James  Taylor  ■ 

Diana  O.  Tottenham  •  The  Wallace  Foundation  •  Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation  • 
Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  ■  The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  • 

Helen  and  Josef  Zimbler  t  •  Anonymous  (9) 

T  Deceased 
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EVER  WONDER  WHERE  THESE 


FABULI 


WELL,  HALF 


From  New  England  Conservatory. 

NEC  alumni  or  faculty  make  up 
one  half  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  we’re  training  the  next 
generation  of  BSO  players  right  now. 

This  fruitful  relationship  goes  hack  to 
the  very  beginning  of  both  institutions. 

I  lenrv  I  ligginson  recruited  19  NEC  faculty 
to  start  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1881.  Good  move,  Mr.  Higginson. 


NEW 

ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY 

necmusic.edu 


BSO  Consolidated  Corporate  Support 


RICHARD  F.  CONNOLLY,  JR.,  CO-CHAIR  A  COMPANY  CHRISTMAS  AT  POPS  COMMITTEE 
ROBERT  D.  MATTHEWS,  JR.,  CO-CHAIR  A  COMPANY  CHRISTMAS  AT  POPS  COMMITTEE 
PETER  PALANDJIAN,  CHAIR  PRESIDENTS  AT  POPS  COMMITTEE 
DIANA  SCOTT,  CHAIR  BSO  BUSINESS  PARTNERS  COMMITTEE 

The  support  provided  by  members  of  the  corporate  community  enables  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  maintain  an  unparalleled  level  of  artistic  excellence,  to  keep  ticket  prices  at  accessible 
levels,  and  to  support  extensive  education  and  community  outreach  programs  throughout  the  greater 
Boston  area  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  BSO  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
following  companies  for  their  generous  support  of  the  BSO  Business  Partners,  A  Company  Christmas 
at  Pops,  and  Presidents  at  Pops,  including  gifts-in-kind. 

This  list  recognizes  cumulative  contributions  of  $2,500  or  more  made  between  September  1,  2010 
and  August  31,  2011. 

For  more  information  about  Corporate  Events,  please  call  Mary  Thomson,  Director  of  Corporate 
Initiatives,  at  (617)  638-9278. 


For  more  information  about  the  BSO  Business  Partners  program,  please  call  Rich  Mahoney,  Director 
of  BSO  Business  Partners,  at  (617)  638-9277. 

$100,000  AND  ABOVE 

Dick  and  Ann  Marie  Connolly 
$50,000  -  $99,999 

Bank  of  America,  Anne  M.  Finucane,  Robert  E.  Gallery  •  Citizens  Bank,  Robert  D.  Matthews,  Jr.  • 
Intercontinental  Real  Estate  Corporation  •  Peter  and  Minou  Palandjian  • 

The  Parthenon  Group,  William  F.  Achtmeyer  •  Putnam  Investments,  Robert  L.  Reynolds  ■ 

Suffolk  Construction  Company,  Inc.,  John  F.  Fish 

$25,000  -  $49,999 

Accenture,  William  D.  Green,  Richard  P.  Clark  • 

Arbella  Insurance  Group  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc.,  John  F.  Donohue  • 

Jim  and  Barbara  Cleary  •  EMC  Corporation,  William  J.  Teuber,  Jr.  • 

The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts,  Paul  Tormey,  Brian  Richardson  • 
Goodwin  Procter  LLP,  Regina  M.  Pisa  •  Greater  Media,  Inc.,  Peter  Smyth  • 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services,  James  R.  Boyle  • 

Liberty  Mutual  Group  and  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.,  Edmund  F.  Kelly  • 
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Now  accepting 
consignments 
in  all  categories 

+1  617  742  0909  1 

Bny.corcoran@bonhams.com 

John  William  Godward 
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BSO  101— A  FREE  ADULT  EDUCATION 
SERIES  ON  TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY 

EVENINGS,  5:30-6:45PM 

After  a  highly  successful  first  season  in  2010-2011,  BSO 
101  returns  on  a  regular,  expanded  basis  in  2011-2012. 
Each  session  is  followed  by  a  complimentary 
reception  offering  beverages,  hors  d'oeuvres,  and 
further  time  to  share  your  thoughts  with  others. 
Admission  is  free  for  all  of  these  sessions,  but  please 
e-mail  customerservice@>bso.org  to  reserve  your  place. 


BSO  101:  An  Insider’s  view 

Four  Tuesday  sessions  featuring  BSO  administrative 
staff  and  musicians  will  include  discussions  of  such 
behind-the-scenes  activities  as  program  planning, 
auditions,  and  the  rehearsal  process,  as  well  as 
player  perspectives  on  performing  in  the  BSO. 
Specific  participants  and  topics  will  be  announced; 
please  visit  bso.org  for  further  information. 

bso.org  •  617-266-1200 


BSO  101:  Are  You  Listening? 

Seven  Wednesday  sessions  with  BSO  Director  of 
Program  Publications  Marc  Mandel  are  designed 
to  enhance  your  listening  abilities  by  focusing  on 
upcoming  BSO  repertoire.  Visit  bso.org  for  details. 


Season  Sponsor: 


EMC2 

where  information  lives* 
Supporting  Partner 
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The  McGrath  Family  •  Perspecta  Trust,  LLC,  Paul  M.  Montrone  • 

Repsol  Energy  North  America,  Phillip  Ribbeck  • 

State  Street  Corporation,  Joseph  L.  Hooley  ,  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.  ■ 

Waters  Corporation,  Douglas  A.  Berthiaume 

$15,000  -  $24,999 

Adage  Capital  Management,  Robert  G.  Atchinson  •  Analog  Devices,  Inc.,  Ray  Stata  • 

Arthur  J.  Hurley  Company,  Inc.,  Arthur  J.  Hurley,  III  • 

Bingham  McCutchen,  LLP,  Catherine  Curtin  • 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts,  Andrew  Dreyfus,  William  C.  Van  Faasen  • 

Boston  Private  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Mark  D.  Thompson  • 

Boston  Properties,  Inc.,  Douglas!  Linde,  Bryan  Koop  • 

Cambridge  Savings  Bank,  Robert  M.  Wilson  •  Cleary  Insurance,  Inc.,  William  J.  Cleary,  III  • 
Clough  Capital  Partners,  LP,  Charles  I.  Clough,  Jr.  • 

Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation,  Dawson  Rutter  ■ 

Connell  Limited  Partnership,  Frank  Doyle  •  Eaton  Vance  Corp.,  Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr.  • 

Hill  Holliday,  Michael  Sheehan,  Karen  Kaplan  • 

Houghton  Mifflin  Harcourt,  Michael  P.  Muldowney  •  Jay  Cashman,  Inc.,  Jay  Cashman  • 

The  Kraft  Group,  Robert  K.  Kraft  •  Loomis,  Sayles  &  Company,  L.P.,  Robert  J.  Blanding  • 
Longwood  Founders  Fund,  Christoph  Westphal,  Richard  Aldrich,  Michelle  Dipp  • 

Natixis  Global  Asset  Management,  John  Hailer  • 

New  Balance  Athletic  Shoe,  Inc.,  James  S.  Davis  ■  NSTAR,  Thomas  J.  May  • 

Silver  Bridge  Advisors,  Stephen  E.  Prostano  •  Sovereign  |  Santander,  John  P.  Hamill  ■ 

Jean  C.  Tempel  •  Tsoi/Kobus  &  Associates,  Richard  L.  Kobus  •  Verizon,  Donna  Cupelo  • 

Wayne  J.  Griffin  Electric,  Inc.,  Wayne  J.  Griffin  •  Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges  LLP,  Joseph  Basile  • 
WilmerHale,  Mark  G.  Borden  •  Wolf  &  Company,  P.C.,  Margery  Piercey 

$10,000  -  $14,999 

Advent  International  Corporation,  Peter  A.  Brooke  •  Albrecht  Auto  Group,  George  T.  Albrecht  • 
Steven  and  Deborah  Barnes  •  BNY  Mellon,  Lawrence  Hughes,  James  P.  Palermo  • 

Dennis  and  Kimberly  Burns  •  Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc.,  James  C.  Foster  • 

Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies,  John  Swords  •  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.,  Richard  Wenning  • 
Eileen  and  Jack  Connors,  Jr.  ■  Consigli  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Anthony  Consigli  • 

Deluxe  Corporation  Foundation,  Mary  Ann  Henson  •  Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  Frank  Mahoney  ■ 
Fireman  Capital  Partners,  Dan  Fireman  •  Flagstar  Bank,  FSB,  Joseph  P.  Campanelli  • 

Gerald  R.  Jordan  Foundation,  Gerald  R.  Jordan  •  Gilbane  Building  Company,  Ryan  E.  Hutchins  • 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  Stephen  B.  Kay  •  Harvard  Pilgrim  Health  Care,  Eric  H.  Schultz  • 

Herald  Media,  Inc.,  Patrick  J.  Purcell  •  IBM,  Maura  0.  Banta  •  Ironshore,  Kevin  H.  Kelley  ■ 

J.P.  Marvel  Investment  Advisors,  Inc.,  Joseph  F.  Patton,  Jr.  • 

Kaufman  &  Company,  LLC,  Sumner  Kaufman  ■  Martignetti  Companies,  Carmine  A.  Martignetti  • 
Medical  Information  Technology,  Inc.,  Howard  Messing  • 

Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  and  Popeo,  P.C.  and  ML  Strategies,  LLC,  R.  Robert  Popeo,  Esq.  • 
Navigator  Management,  Thomas  M.  O'Neill  ■  The  New  England  Foundation,  Joseph  C.  McNay  • 
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NICE  PEOPLE  ~  FINE  MERCHANDISE 
~  OLD-FASHIONED  SERVICE  ~ 
SERVING  THE  FINANCIAL  DISTRICT  SINCE  1933 
ANOTHER  BOSTON  CHAMPION 


INC. 


ONE  LIBERTY  SQUARE 
BOSTON,  M A  02109 
617-350-6070 

New  England’s  Largest  Oxxford  Dealer 
Visit  us  at  ZarehBoston.com 


Richards  Barry  Joyce  &  Partners,  LLC,  Robert  B.  Richards,  Michael  J.  Joyce  • 

Saracen  Properties,  Kurt  W.  Saraceno  •  Saturn  Partners,  Jeffrey  S.  McCormick  ■ 

Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance,  Robert  K.  Sheridan  • 

Shawmut  Design  and  Construction,  Thomas  E.  Goemaat  • 

Signature  Printing  &  Consulting,  Woburn,  MA,  Brian  Maranian  •  SMMA,  Ara  Krafian  • 
Staples,  Inc.,  Ronald  L.  Sargent  •  The  Studley  Press,  Suzanne  K.  Salinetti  • 

TA  Associates  Realty,  Michael  Ruane  •  Tetlow  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Paul  B.  Gilbert  • 

The  TJX  Companies,  Inc.,  Carol  Meyrowitz  •  Trianz  Consulting,  Inc.,  Savio  Rodrigues  • 

Tufts  Health  Plan,  James  Roosevelt,  Jr.  ■  William  Gallagher  Associates,  Philip  J.  Edmundson  • 
United  Liquors,  Ltd.,  Paul  Canavan  ■  Paul  and  Kelly  Verrochi  • 

Drs.  Christoph  and  Sylvia  Westphal 

$5,000  -  $9,999 

Affiliated  Managers  Group,  Inc.  •  AGAR  Supply  Co.,  Inc.  ■  Aon  •  APS  •  Arnold  Worldwide 
Atlantic  Trust  •  AVFX,  Inc.  •  The  Baupost  Group,  LLC  •  Bay  State  Milling  Company  ■ 

Bicon  LLC  ■  Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists,  Inc.  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  * 

The  Boston  Globe  •  Braver  ■  Cabot  Corporation  •  Christian  Book  Distributors  • 

Colliers  International  •  John  and  Diddy  Cullinane  •  Dana-Farber  Cancer  Institute  • 

Daniel  O'Connell's  Sons,  Inc.  •  Davidson  Kempner  Capital  Management  LLC  ■ 

The  Drew  Company,  Inc.  •  John  Drake  •  Farley  White  Interests  •  Flagship  Ventures  ■ 

Francis  Harvey  &  Sons,  Inc.  •  Global  Insurance  Network,  Inc.  •  Global  Partners  LP  • 

Goulston  &  Storrs  •  Heilman,  Jordan  Management  •  High  Output,  Inc.  • 

Income  Research  &  Management,  Inc.  •  Iron  Mountain  Records  Management  ■ 

Jack  Madden  Ford  Sales  •  Jofran  Inc.  ■  KPMG  LLP  •  Leader  Bank,  N.A.  • 

Lily  Transportation  Corporation  •  Mercer  •  Murphy  &  King  Professional  Corporation  • 

Nypro  Inc.  •  The  Paglia  Family  •  Mary  and  John  Power  and  Family  • 

PS  Lynch  Charitable  Lead  Annuity  Trust  •  PWC  • 

Rasky  Baerlein  Strategic  Communications,  Inc.  •  The  Red  Sox  Foundation  • 

The  Ritz  Carlton,  Boston  Common  •  Thomas  A.  and  Georgina  T.  Russo  • 

Safeco  and  Peerless  Insurance  •  Ron  and  Jill  Sargent  •  Sherin  &  Lodgen  LLP  • 

Lynda  Anne  Schubert  •  State  Street  Development  Management  Corporation  ■ 

Ty-Wood  Corporation  •  Willis  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

$2,500  -  $4,999 

Andrea  and  Erik  Brooks  •  Boston  Bruins  •  Cambridge  Trust  Company  • 

Carson  Limited  Partnership  •  CB  Richard  Ellis/  Whittier  Partners  • 

Reed  and  Veronica  Chisholm  •  Joseph  and  Lauren  Clair  and  Family  • 

The  Computer  Merchant  •  Charles  River  Associates  •  Cumsky  &  Levin  LLP  • 

Bob  and  Jill  Gallery  •  Keith  and  Debbie  Gelb  •  Gryphon  International  Investment  Corporation 
Heritage  Flag  Company  •  Mark  and  Jennifer  Herman  •  Hinckley  Allen  &  Snyder  LLP  • 

The  Harvey  Krentzman  Family  •  McGladrey  •  Meeks  &  Zilberfarb  Orthopedic  Associates,  P.C. 
Nordblom  Company  •  Sametz  Blackstone  Associates  • 

Katherine  Chapman  and  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  •  Vannasse  Hangen  Brustlin,  Inc. 
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It  takes  a  dedicated  craftsman  to 

create  a  flawless  instrument. 

■ 

Shouldn’t  your  investments  be 
handled  with  the  same  expertise? 


FIDUCIARYTRUST 

REAP  THE  DIVIDENDS" 

FIDUCIARY-TRUST.COM 

175  FEDERAL  STREET  BOSTON.  MA 


INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  I  TRUST  SERVICES  I  ESTATE  AND  FINANCIAL  PLANNING  I  FAMILY  OFFICE  SERVICES  I  ESTATE  SETTLEMENT 


Administration 


Mark  Volpe,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Director,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Edward  H.  Linde  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Director,  endowed  by 

Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noitemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development — Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ARTISTIC 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  •  Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  • 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  •  Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •  Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/PRODUCTION 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

H.R.  Costa,  Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant 
Stage  Manager  •  Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •  Leah  Monder,  Production 
Manager  •  John  Morin,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus 
Manager 

BOSTON  POPS 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  •  Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 
Planning  •  Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services/Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  •  Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  •  Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  •  Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •  Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •  Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  ■  David  Kelts,  Staff 
Accountant  •  Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  ■  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •  Nia  Patterson, 
Accounts  Payable  Assistant  •  Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  •  Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  ■ 
Teresa  Wang,  Staff  Accountant  •  Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 
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AIBTISTS' 
IBOOKS : 
IBOOKS ... 
AIBTISTS 

October  12,  2011-March  5,  2012 


This  exhibition  of  remarkable  and 
unexpected  artists’  books  from  the 
Boston  Athenaeum’s  outstanding 
collection  includes  works  by  Iliazd, 
Laura  Davidson,  Stephen  Dupont, 
Ryoko  Adachi,  Xu  Bing,  and  more 
than  two  dozen  others,  among  them 
examples  not  previously  exhibited. 


THE  BOSTON  ATHEN.TUM 
10V2  Beacon  Street 
Boston -Massachusetts  02108 
617-227-0270 
www.bostonathenaeum.org 


For  rates  and  information  on 
advertising  in  the  Boston 
Symphony,  Boston  Pops,  and 
Tanglewood  program  books, 
please  contact 

Eric  Lange 

Lange  Media  Sales 
781-642-0400 
erklange@aim.com 


Symphony  Shopping 


Visit  the  Symphony  Shop 
in  the  Cohen  Wing 
at  the  West  Entrance 
on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Open  Thursday  and  Saturday,  3-6pm, 
and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances 
through  intermission. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  •  Susan  Grosel,  Director  of  Annual  Funds  •  Nina  Jung,  Director 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •  Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government 
Relations  •  John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  •  Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of 
Development  Communications  •  Mary  E.  Thomson,  Director  of  Corporate  Initiatives  • 

Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  •  Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 

Giving  •  Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  •  Dulce  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Hostess  • 

Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  •  Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  •  Diane  Cataudella,  Associate 
Director  of  Donor  Relations  •  Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •  Emily  Diaz, 

Donor  Information  and  Data  Coordinator  ■  Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  • 

David  Grant,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Information  Systems  •  Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts 
Officer  •  James  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of  Telephone  Outreach  •  Jennifer  Johnston,  Graphic  Designer  • 
Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of  Direct  Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  •  Dominic  Margaglione, 

Donor  Ticketing  Associate  •  Anne  McGuire,  Donor  Acknowledgment  Writer  and  Coordinator  •  Jill  Ng, 
Senior  Major  and  Planned  Giving  Officer  •  Suzanne  Page,  Associate  Director  for  Board  Relations  • 
Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  Coordinator  •  Emily  Reeves,  Assistant 
Manager  of  Planned  Giving  •  Amanda  Roosevelt,  Executive  Assistant  •  Laura  Sancken,  Assistant 
Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Major  Gifts  and  Campaign 
Advisor  •  Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Yong-Hee  Silver, 
Major  Gifts  Officer  •  Michael  Silverman,  Call  Center  Senior  Team  Leader  •  Erin  Simmons,  Major  Gifts 
Coordinator  •  Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator,  Friends  Program  •  Thayer  Surette,  Corporate 
Giving  Coordinator  •  Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Research 

EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •  Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 
Community  Programs  •  Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  • 

Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 

FACILITIES 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

symphony  hall  operations  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  •  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 

Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  •  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  •  Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

maintenance  services  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  •  Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  •  Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  •  Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  •  Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  •  Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter  • 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician  environmental  services  Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  • 

Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian  •  Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 

Custodian  •  Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  •  Errol  Smart,  Custodian  ■  Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 
Custodian 

tanglewood  operations  Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood  Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T.  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  •  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Fallyn  Girard,  Tanglewood 
Facilities  Coordinator  •  Robert  Casey,  Painter  •  Stephen  Curley,  Crew  ■  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic  • 
Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  •  Bruce  Huber,  Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager  •  Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter  • 

Kathleen  Sambuco,  Associate  Director  of  Human  Resources 
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"There  is 

no  WAY 

but  Steinway" 

Lang  Lang 


DESIGNED  BY  STEINWAY  &  SONS 
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Steinway  —  the  world’s  finest  piano 
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—  through  Boston,  Essex  and  Roland 

pianos  L  omu  discover  f or  yourself  winy 
M.  Steinert  6*  Sons  has  remained  a 
vital  and  vibrant  part  of  Boston’s  music 
Community  lor  six  generations. 


fJh  M.  Steinert  &  Sons 

/  he  I'inest  I *ianns  in  Xeic  l:nt}land  for  I  C'O  Yean a 

(800)  944-2498 

wwy.msteinert.com 
Boston  •  Natick 


INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cordero,  Manager  of  User  Support  •  Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  •  Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •  Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •  Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support 
Specialist  •  Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  •  Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 

PUBLICATIONS 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Editorial  •  Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Production  and  Advertising 

SALES,  SUBSCRIPTION,  AND  MARKETING 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  •  Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •  Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •  Roberta  Kennedy, 

Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  •  Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •  Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  •  Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  •  Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •  Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •  Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  •  Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  of  E-Commerce  and  New  Media  • 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  SymphonyCharge  •  Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator/Subscriptions  Associate  •  Susan  Coombs,  SymphonyCharge  Coordinator  •  Jonathan  Doyle, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  • 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •  Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office  and 
Social  Media  Manager  •  Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate  Subscriptions  Manager  ■  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales 
Manager  •  Richard  Mahoney,  Director,  Boston  Business  Partners  •  Christina  Malanga,  Subscriptions 
Associate  •  Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •  Maria  McNeil,  SymphonyCharge 
Representative  •  Jeffrey  Meyer,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce 
Marketing  Analyst  •  Allegra  Murray,  Assistant  Manager,  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Doreen  Reis, 
Advertising  Manager  •  Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  •  Robert  Sistare,  Subscriptions 
Representative  •  Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  ■  Himanshu  Vakil,  Web  Application  Lead  •  Amanda  Warren, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Senior  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsor  Relations 
box  office  David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  •  Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 
box  office  representatives  Danielle  Bouchard  •  Mary  J.  Broussard  •  Arthur  Ryan 
EVENT  SERVICES  Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •  Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue  Rentals 
and  Events  Administration  •  Luciano  Silva,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  •  Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest 
Artists  •  Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director  for  Student  Affairs  •  Gary  Wallen,  Associate  Director  for 
Production  and  Scheduling 
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The  BSO  is  pleased  to  continue  its  program  book  re-use  initiative  as  part 
of  the  process  of  increasing  its  recycling  and  eco-friendly  efforts.  We  are  also 
studying  the  best  approaches  for  alternative  and  more  efficient  energy 
systems  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  fossil  fuels. 

If  you  would  like  your  program  book  to  be  re-used,  please  choose  from 

the  following: 

* 

1)  Return  your  unwanted  clean  program  book  to 
an  usher  following  the  performance. 

2)  Leave  your  program  book  on  your  seat. 

y. 

3)  Return  your  clean  program  book  to  the  program 
holders  located  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Huntington  Avenue  entrances. 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  the  BSO  more  green! 


Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Chair,  Aaron  J.  Nurick 

Chair-Elect  and  Vice-Chair,  Boston  Charles  W.  Jack 
Vice-Chair,  Tanglewood  Howard  Arkans 
Secretary  Audley  H.  Fuller 

Co-chairs,  Boston 

Mary  C.  Gregorio  •  Ellen  W.  Mayo  •  Natalie  Slater 
Co-Chairs,  Tanglewood 

Roberta  Cohn  ■  Augusta  Leibowitz  •  Alexandra  Warshaw 
Liaisons,  Tanglewood 

Ushers,  Judy  Slotnick  •  Glass  Houses,  Ken  Singer 

BOSTON  PROJECT  LEADS  AND  LIAISONS  2011-12 

Cafe  Flowers,  Stephanie  Henry  and  Kevin  Montague  •  Chamber  Music  Series,  Joan  Carlton  and 
Adele  Sheinfield  •  Computer  and  Office  Support,  Helen  Adelman  and  Gerald  Dreher  •  Flower 
Decorating,  Linda  Clarke  •  Membership  Table/Hall  Greeters,  Elle  Driska  •  Instrument  Playground, 
Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  •  Mailings,  Mandy  Loutrel  •  Newsletter,  Judith  Duffy  •  Recruitment/ 
Retention/Reward,  Gerald  Dreher  •  Symphony  Shop,  Karen  Brown  •  Tour  Guides,  Richard  Dixon 


I  lanilel  □  Haydn 


HARRY  CHRISTOPHERS 
Artistic  Director 


Vivaldi  The  Four  Seasons 


January  20  &  22,  2012  at  Symphony  Hall 


Harry  Christophers,  conductor  "[Aisslinn  Nosky’s]  electric 
Aisslinn  Nosky,  violin  presence  and  scarlet  red  pixie 

haircut  accent  her  masterful 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  musicianship.” 

Period  Instrument  Orchestra 

THE  TORONTO  STAR 

Concertmaster  Aisslinn 
Nosky  makes  her  H&H  solo 
debut  in  Vivaldi’s  virtuosic 
The  Four  Seasons. 

Tickets  start  at  $25! 

Order  today:  ©  617  266  3605  ©  handelandhaydn.org 
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Next  Program 


Thursday,  January  12,  8pm 
Friday,  January  13, 1:30pm 
Saturday,  January  14,  8pm 
Tuesday,  January  17,  8pm 

DAVID  ZINMAN  conducting 

WEBER  OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "EURYANTHE" 

BEETHOVEN  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  1  IN  C,  OPUS  15 

Allegro  con  brio 
Largo 

Rondo:  Allegro 

LEIF  OVE  ANDSNES 


{INTERMISSION} 


HARBISON  SYMPHONY  NO.  6  (2011) 

(WORLD  PREMIERE;  BSO  COMMISSION) 

I.  Con  moto  (Song:  “Entering  the  Temple  in  NTmes"; 
poem  by  James  Wright) 

II.  Introduzione.  Con  anima— Grazioso 

III.  Vivo,  Ruvido 

IV.  Moderato  cantabile  e  semplice 

PAULA  MURRIHY,  MEZZO-SOPRANO 

STRAUSS  "TILL  EULENSPIEGEL'S  MERRY  PRANKS,"  AFTER  THE 

OLD  ROGUE'S  TALE,  SET  IN  RONDO  FORM  FOR 
LARGE  ORCHESTRA,  OPUS  28 


FRIDAY  PREVIEW  TALK  (1/13)  BY  BSO  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  PROGRAM  PUBLICATIONS 
ROBERT  KIRZINGER 

American  conductor  David  Zinman  returns  to  Symphony  Hall  to  lead  the  world  premiere  of  John 
Harbison’s  Symphony  No.  6,  commissioned  as  the  culmination  of  the  BSO's  two-season  survey 
of  the  composer's  symphonies.  In  addition,  Zinman  is  joined  by  acclaimed  Norwegian  pianist 
Leif  Ove  Andsnes  for  Beethoven's  youthful  Piano  Concerto  No.  1— which  actually  postdates  the 
concerto  we  know  as  No.  2,  although  both  were  completed  by  the  late  1790s.  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber's  overture  to  his  1823  “grand-heroic-romantic"  opera  Euryanthe  is  by  turns  splendidly 
swashbuckling  and  sweetly  melodic.  The  exciting  Richard  Strauss  tone  poem  Till  Eulenspiegel, 
about  a  mischievous  rogue,  is  another  great  orchestral  showpiece. 
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Coming  Concerts 


PRE-CONCERT  TALKS:  The  BSO  offers  free  half-hour  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  prior  to  all  of  the 
orchestra's  Open  Rehearsals  and  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts.  Free  to  all  ticket  holders, 
the  talks  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  before  the  Thursday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  at  6:30  p.m.  before  the 
Wednesday-night  Open  Rehearsals,  and  12:15  p.m.  before  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts. 


Thursday  'C' 
Friday  'B' 
Saturday  'A' 
Tuesday  'B' 


January  12,  8-10:10 
January  13, 1:30-3:40 
January  14,  8-10:10 
January  17,  8-10:10 


DAVID  ZINMAN,  conductor 
LEIF  OVE  ANDSNES,  piano 
PAULA  MURRIHY,  mezzo-soprano 


WEBER 

BEETHOVEN 

HARBISON 

STRAUSS 


Overture  to  Eurycmthe 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
Symphony  No.  6  (world 
premiere;  BSO  commission) 
Till  EulenspiegeTs  Merry  Pranks 


Thursday  'A' 
Friday  A ' 
Saturday  'B’ 
Tuesday  'C' 


January  19,  8-9:45 
January  20, 1:30-3:15 
January  21,  8-9:45 
January  24,  8-9:45 


Works  for  brass,  for  winds,  and  for  strings,  to 
be  performed  by  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  without  conductor,  followed  by 
STRAVINSKY'S  The  Rite  of  Spring  conducted  by 

GIANCARLO  GUERRERO 


Sunday,  January  22,  3pm 

Jordan  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

MOZART  Serenade  No.  12  in  C  minor  for 

winds,  K.388 

BEETHOVEN  Serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin, 

and  viola,  Op.  25 

BRAHMS  Serenade  No.  1  in  D  for  winds 

and  strings  (arr.  Rotter) 


Thursday  'D'  January  26,  8-9:20 

Underscore  Friday  January  27,  7-8:35 
(includes  comments  from  the  stage) 

Saturday  'A'  January  28,  8-9:20 

Tuesday  'B'  January  31,  8-9:20 

BRAMWELL  TOVEY,  conductor 
CAROLYN  SAMPSON,  soprano 
CAMILLA  TILLING,  soprano 
MARK  PADMORE,  tenor 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

MENDELSSOHN  Lobgesang  (Hymn  of  Praise) 


massculturalcouncil.org  Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 

Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season  are  available  at  the 
Symphony  Hall  box  office,  online  at  bso.org,  or  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200  or  toll-free 
at  (888)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (Saturday  from  12  noon  to  6  p.m.).  Please 
note  that  there  is  a  $6.25  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 
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Symphony  Hall  Exit  Plan 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


IN  CASE  OF  EMERGENCY 

Follow  any  lighted  exit  sign  to  street. 
Do  not  use  elevators. 

Walk,  do  not  run. 


HIGGINSON  ROOM 
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HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  III.  ■  ■  ^jl||||  COHEN  WING 


Symphony  Hall  Information 


For  Symphony  Hall  concert  and  ticket  information,  call  (617)  266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program 
information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  of  the  orchestra’s  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  visit  bso.org,  or  write  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  BSO's  web  site  (bso.org)  provides  information  on  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly.  In  addition,  tickets  for  BSO  concerts  can  be  purchased  online  through  a 
secure  credit  card  transaction. 

The  Eunice  S.  and  Julian  Cohen  Wing,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

In  the  event  of  a  building  emergency,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announcement  from  the  stage.  Should  the 
building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest  door  (see  map  on  opposite  page),  or  according  to 
instructions. 

For  Symphony  Hall  rental  information,  call  (617)  638-9241,  or  write  the  Director  of  Event  Administration, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  Box  Office  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (12  noon  until  6  p.m.  on  Saturday). 

On  concert  evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  a  half-hour  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  12  noon  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or 
evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  most 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or 
through  SymphonyCharge. 

To  purchase  BSO  Tickets:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  Diners  Club,  Discover,  a  personal  check,  and  cash 
are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then 
send  payment  by  check,  call  "SymphonyCharge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  (12  noon  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday).  Outside  the  617  area  code,  phone  1-888-266-1200.  As  noted  above,  tickets 
can  also  be  purchased  online.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of  $6.25  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 

Group  Sales:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of 
twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment 
options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345  or  (800)  933-4255. 

For  patrons  with  disabilities,  elevator  access  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  at  both  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Cohen  Wing  entrances.  An  access  service  center,  large  print  programs,  and  accessible  restrooms  are  avail¬ 
able  inside  the  Cohen  Wing.  For  more  information,  call  the  Access  Services  Administrator  line  at  (617)  638-9431 
or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289. 

Those  arriving  late  or  returning  to  their  seats  will  be  seated  by  the  patron  service  staff  only  during  a  convenient 
pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  need  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  pro¬ 
gram  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

In  consideration  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  four  years  old  or  younger  will  not  be  admitted  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

Ticket  Resale:  If  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket, 
you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492  during  business  hours,  or  (617)  638- 
9426  up  to  one  hour  before  the  concert.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
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available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

Rush  Seats:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings,  and  on  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through 
the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $9  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office 
on  Fridays  as  of  10  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as  of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  avail¬ 
able  for  Saturday  evenings. 

Please  note  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  anywhere  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Camera  and  recording  equipment  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during  concerts. 

Lost  and  found  is  located  at  the  security  desk  at  the  stage  door  to  Symphony  Hall  on  St.  Stephen  Street. 

First  aid  facilities  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave  their 
names  and  seat  locations  at  the  Cohen  Wing  entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Parking:  The  Symphony  Garage,  Prudential  Center  Garage,  and  Copley  Place  Garage  offer  discounted  parking 
to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket  stub  for  evening  performances.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special 
benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

Elevators  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of 
Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Ladies'  rooms  are  located  on  both  main  corridors  of  the  orchestra  level,  as  well  as  at  both  ends  of  the  first  bal¬ 
cony,  audience-left,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Men's  rooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room  near  the  elevator;  on 
the  first-balcony  level,  also  audience-right  near  the  elevator,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room;  and  in  the  Cohen 
Wing. 

Coatrooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot- 
Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  Please  note  that  the  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other 
property  of  patrons. 

Lounges  and  Bar  Service:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For 
the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  noon,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time.  Drink 
coupons  may  be  purchased  in  advance  online  or  through  SymphonyCharge  for  all  performances. 

Boston  Symphony  Broadcasts:  Saturday-evening  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  broadcast  live 
in  the  Boston  area  by  99.5  All-Classical. 

BSO  Friends:  The  Friends  are  donors  who  contribute  $75  or  more  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Funds. 
For  information,  please  call  the  Friends  of  the  BSO  Office  at  (617)  638-9276  or  e-mail  friendsofthebso@bso.org. 

If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  inform  us  by  sending  your  new  and  old 
addresses  to  Friends  of  the  BSO,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  your  patron  number  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

Business  for  BSO:  The  BSO  Business  Partners  program  makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  two-for-one  ticket  pricing,  and  advance  ticket  ordering.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  BSO  Business  Partners  Office  at  (617)  638-9277  or  e-mail  rmahoney@bso.org. 

The  Symphony  Shop  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  is  open 
Thursday  and  Saturday  from  3  to  6  p.m.,  and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances,  including  Open  Rehearsals, 
through  intermission.  The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings,  and  unique  gift  items.  The  Shop 
also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also 
available  online  at  bso.org  and,  during  concert  hours,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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00  OLIVER  WYMAN 


THROUGH  SPECIALIZATION 

Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management  consulting  firm  that 
combines  deep  industry  knowledge  with  specialized  expertise  in 
strategy,  operations,  risk  management,  organizational  transformation, 
and  leadership  development.  Visit  us  at  www.oliverwyman.com. 


marsh  &  Mclennan 

COMPANIES 


Are  you  missing  one  or  more  teeth ? 

If  you  are  missing  one  or  more  teeth,  then  you  are  a 
candidate  for  a  dental  implant.  Dental  implants  will 
allow  you  to  smile,  speak,  and  eat  with  confidence 
and  comfort.  At  the  Implant  Dentistry  Centre  we  offer 
Bicon  SHORT®  Implants,  which  most  often  avoid 
the  need  for  bone  grafting.  We  are  conveniently 
located  on  the  Arborway  between  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  Please  visit  our 
website  for  more  information. 


DENTAL  IMPLANTS  ORAL  SURGERY  PERIODONTICS  PROSTHODONTIC5 


\ 


IMPLANT  DENTISTRY  CENTRE 
501  Arborway  ■  Boston,  MA  02130 
tel  (617)  524-3900  -  fax  (617)  390-0043 

www.idcboston.com 


2011-2012  SEASON  Week  T2 


Season  Sponsor: 


Bernard  Haitink  Conductor  Emeritus 
Seiji  Ozawa  Music  Director  Laureate 
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Hermes, 

contemporary  artisan 
since  1837. 


HERMES 

PARIS 


320  Boylston  Street 
(617)  482  8707 

Hermes.corr 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02115-4511 
(617)  266-1492  bso.org 


It  takes  a  dedicated  craftsman  to 
create  a  flawless  instrument. 


Shouldn't  your  investments  be 
handled  with  the  same  expertise? 


FIDUCIARYTRUST 


FIDUCIARY-TRUST.COM 


175  FEDERAL  STREET  BOSTON.  MA 


INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  I  TRUST  SERVICES  I  ESTATE  AND  FINANCIAL  PLANNING  I  FAMILY  OFFICE  SERVICES  I  ESTATE  SETTLEMEN 


BERNARD  HAITINK,  LACROIX  FAMILY  FUND  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS, 
ENDOWED  IN  PERPETUITY 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

131st  season,  2011-2012 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Edmund  Kelly,  Chairman  •  Paul  Buttenwieser,  Vice-Chairman  •  Diddy  Cullinane,  Vice-Chairman  • 
Stephen  B.  Kay,  Vice-Chairman  •  Robert  P.  O'Block,  Vice-Chairman  •  Roger  T.  Servison,  Vice-Chairman 
Stephen  R.  Weber,  Vice-Chairman  •  Vincent  M.  O'Reilly,  Treasurer 

William  F.  Achtmeyer  •  George  D.  Behrakis  •  Alan  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  •  Samuel  B.  Bruskin  • 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  ex-officio  •  Cynthia  Curme  •  Alan  J.  Dworsky  •  William  R.  Elfers  • 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  ■  Michael  Gordon  •  Brent  L.  Henry  •  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr.  •  Joyce  G.  Linde  • 
John  M.  Loder  •  Carmine  A.  Martignetti  •  Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D.  •  Aaron  J.  Nurick,  ex-officio  • 

Susan  W.  Paine  •  Peter  Palandjian,  ex-officio  •  Carol  Reich  •  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Arthur  I.  Segel  • 
Thomas  G.  Sternberg  •  Theresa  M.  Stone  •  Caroline  Taylor  •  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  Robert  C.  Winters 

LIFE  TRUSTEES 

Vernon  R.  Alden  •  Harlan  E.  Anderson  •  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  •  J.P.  Barger  •  Leo  L.  Beranek  • 

Deborah  Davis  Berman  ■  Peter  A.  Brooke  •  Helene  R.  Cahners  •  James  F.  Cleary  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  • 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.  •  Nina  L.  Doggett  •  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  • 

Dean  W.  Freed  •  Thelma  E.  Goldberg  •  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman  ■  George  Krupp  •  Mrs.  Henrietta  N.  Meyer 
Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Richard  P.  Morse  •  David  Mugar  •  Mary  S.  Newman  •  William  J.  Poorvu  • 

Irving  W.  Rabb^  .  peter  C.  Read  •  Richard  A.  Smith  •  Ray  Stata  •  John  Hoyt  Stookey  • 

Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr.  ■  John  L.  Thorndike  •  Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

t  Deceased 

OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director  •  Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer  • 

Suzanne  Page,  Clerk  of  the  Board 


BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  Co-Chairman  •  Peter  Palandjian,  Co-Chairman  •  Noubar  Afeyan  • 

David  Altshuler  •  Diane  M.  Austin  •  Judith  W.  Barr  •  Lucille  M.  Batal  •  Linda  J.L.  Becker  •  Paul  Berz 

James  L.  Bildner  •  Mark  G.  Borden  •  Partha  Bose  •  Anne  F.  Brooke  •  Stephen  H.  Brown  • 

Gregory  E.  Bulger  •  Joanne  Burke  •  Ronald  G.  Casty  ■  Richard  E.  Cavanagh  •  Carol  Feinberg  Cohen  • 
Richard  F.  Connolly,  Jr.  •  Charles  L.  Cooney  •  Ranny  Cooper  ■  James  C.  Curvey  •  Gene  D.  Dahmen  • 
Jonathan  G.  Davis  •  Paul  F.  Deninger  •  Ronald  F.  Dixon  •  Ronald  M.  Druker  •  Alan  Dynner  • 

Philip  J.  Edmundson  •  Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  •  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Joseph  F.  Fallon  •  Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr. 

Peter  Fiedler  •  Judy  Moss  Feingold  •  Steven  S.  Fischman  •  John  F.  Fish  •  Sanford  Fisher  • 

Jennifer  Mugar  Flaherty  •  Robert  Gallery  •  Levi  A.  Garraway  •  Robert  P.  Gittens  ■  Robert  R.  Glauber  • 
Stuart  Hirshfield  •  Susan  Hockfield  •  Lawrence  S.  Horn  •  Jill  Hornor  •  William  W.  Hunt  • 

Valerie  Hyman  •  Everett  L.  Jassy  •  Stephen  J.  Jerome  •  Darlene  Luccio  Jordan,  Esq.  •  Paul  L.  Joskow  • 
Stephen  R.  Karp  •  Robert  Kleinberg  •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.  •  Faria  H.  Krentzman  •  Peter  E.  Lacaillade  • 
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HARBOR  HOPPING 

The  New  England  Islands  8  Day/7  Night  cruise  j 


The  harbors,  bays,  and  islands  of  New  England  offer 
discovery  and  stunning  beauty  at  every  turn.  Home 
to  pilgrims  and  patriots,  New  England's  history  is  a 
tapestry  woven  rich  in  significance  and  fascinating 
details. 

Now  it's  your  turn  to  explore  this  cornerstone  of 
America  while  cruising  on  the  newest  small  cruise 
ships  in  the  world.  Our  ships  accommodate  just  1 00 
guests,  a  perfect  way  to  arrive  at  the  heart  of  it  all. 

You'll  experience  eight  days  of  smooth  water, 
beauty,  culture,  and  history,  all  while  enjoying 
the  camaraderie  of  fellow  passengers  and  the 
exemplary  personal  attention  that  is  the  hallmark 
of  American  Cruise  Lines. 


Toll-free  1  -866-229-3807  AMERICAN 

Reservations  office  open  7  days  a  week  _  TM 

r  1  Small-Ship  Cruising  Done  Perfectly ™ 


U.S.  East  Coast  Waterways  &  Rivers  •  Mississippi  River 
U.S.  Northwest  Rivers  •  Alaska  Inside  Passage 


photos  by  Michael  J.  Lutch 


Charles  Larkin  •  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  •  Nancy  K.  Lubin  •  Jay  Marks  •  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall  • 

Linda  A.  Mason  •  Robert  D.  Matthews,  Jr.  •  C.  Ann  Merrifield  ■  Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.  • 

Maureen  Miskovic  •  Robert  Mnookin  •  Paul  M.  Montrone  •  Sandra  0.  Moose  •  Robert  J.  Morrissey  ■ 
J.  Keith  Motley,  Ph.D.  •  Cecile  Higginson  Murphy  •  Joseph  J.  O'Donnell  •  Vincent  Panetta,  Jr.  • 

Joseph  Patton  •  Ann  M.  Philbin  •  Wendy  Philbrick  •  Claudio  Pincus  •  Lina  S.  Piantilla,  M.D.  • 

Joyce  L.  Plotkin  •  Irene  Pollin  •  Jonathan  Poorvu  •  Dr.  John  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.  •  William  F.  Pounds  • 
Claire  Pryor  •  John  Reed  •  Dr.  Carmichael  Roberts  •  Susan  Rothenberg  •  Alan  Rottenberg  • 

Joseph  D.  Roxe  •  Kenan  Sahin  •  Malcolm  S.  Salter  •  Diana  Scott  •  Donald  L.  Shapiro  • 

Wendy  Shattuck  •  Christopher  Smallhorn  •  Michael  B.  Sporn,  M.D.  •  Nicole  Stata  • 

Margery  Steinberg  •  Patricia  L.  Tambone  •  Jean  Tempel  •  Douglas  Thomas  •  Mark  D.  Thompson  • 
Albert  Togut  •  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  •  Joseph  M.  Tucci  •  Robert  A.  Vogt  •  David  C.  Weinstein  • 
Dr.  Christoph  Westphal  •  James  Westra  •  Patricia  Plum  Wylde  •  Dr.  Michael  Zinner  •  D.  Brooks  Zug 

OVERSEERS  EMERITI 

Helaine  B.  Allen  •  Marjorie  Arons-Barron  •  Caroline  Dwight  Bain  •  Sandra  Bakalar  • 

George  W.  Berry  •  William  T.  Burgin  •  Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell  •  Earle  M.  Chiles  • 

Mrs.  James  C.  Collias  •  Joan  P.  Curhan  •  Phyllis  Curtin  •  Tamara  P.  Davis  •  Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca  • 
Betsy  P.  Demirjian  •  JoAnne  Walton  Dickinson  •  Phyllis  Dohanian  •  Harriett  Eckstein  •  George  Elvin  ■ 
Pamela  D.  Everhart  •  J.  Richard  Fennell  •  Lawrence  K.  Fish  •  Myrna  H.  Freedman  • 

Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan,  Jr.  •  Mrs.  James  Garivaltis  •  Dr.  Arthur  Gelb  •  Jordan  Golding  • 

Mark  R.  Goldweitz  •  Michael  Halperson  •  John  Hamill  •  Deborah  M.  Hauser  •  Carol  Henderson  • 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill  •  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  •  Roger  Hunt  •  Lola  Jaffe  •  Martin  S.  Kaplan  • 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon  ■  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley  •  David  I.  Kosowsky  •  Robert  K.  Kraft  ■ 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy  •  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin  •  Edwin  N.  London  •  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.  • 

Diane  H.  Lupean  •  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman  •  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks  •  Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D.  • 

Joseph  C.  McNay  •  Albert  Merck  •  John  A.  Perkins  •  May  H.  Pierce  •  Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint  • 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  •  Patrick  J.  Purcell  •  Robert  E.  Remis  •  John  Ex  Rodgers  •  Roger  A.  Saunders  • 
Lynda  Anne  Schubert  •  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro  •  L.  Scott  Singleton  •  Gilda  Slifka  •  Samuel  Thorne  • 

Paul  M.  Verrochi  •  Robert  A.  Wells  •  Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler  •  Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  • 

Richard  Wurtman,  M.D. 
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EVERY  CLOUD 

HAS  A  SILVER  LINING 

At  EMC,  success  comes  from  creating  technology  which  will  transform  the  world’s  largest 
IT  departments  into  private  clouds— and  from  sharing  that  success  by  supporting  a  range  of 
educational,  cultural,  and  social  programs  in  pur  community. 

Learnmoreatwww.EMC.com. 


EMC  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EMC2 

where  information  lives 


EMC-.  EMC.  the  EMC  logo,  and  where  information  lives  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  ©  Copyright  2010  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  2187 


Classic. 


Harvard  Extension  School 


Homer  and  Joyce.  Shakespeare  and  Mamet.  Velasquez 
and  Sargent.  If  you're  interested  in  how  great  writers 
and  artists  transform  our  world,  we  invite  you  to  check 
out  our  courses — on  campus  or  online. 


Select  courses: 

•  Poetry  and  Fiction  Writing 

•  Art  Since  1940 

•  A  History  of  Blues  in  America 


•  Religion,  the  Arts,  and  Social  Change 

•  The  Expatriate  Moment  in  Paris 

•  Shakespeare's  Later  Plays 


Register  now.  Spring  classes  begin  January  23. 


www.extension.harvard.edu/bso 

i  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SCHOOL 


Harvard  University  Extension  School  is  proud  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


andjhe  NUDE 

October  9,  201 1 —February  5,  2012 


Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Boston  mfa.org  thenewTi 


The  exhibition  is  organized  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Musee  d’Orsay,  Paris. 
Presentation  of  the  exhibition  in  Boston  is  made  possible  by  Bank  of  America.  This  exhibition  is 
supported  by  an  indemnity  from  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 


Bank  of  America 


BSO  News 


Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
Sunday,  January  22,  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  perform  the  second  Sunday-afternoon  concert  of 
their  2011-12  series  in  Jordan  Hail  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  on  Sunday,  January  22, 
at  3  p.m.  The  program  of  serenades  includes  Mozart's  Serenade  No.  12  in  C  minor  for 
winds,  K.388;  Beethoven's  Serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  Opus  25,  and  Brahms's 
Serenade  No.  1  in  D  for  winds  and  strings  (arr.  Rotter).  Single  tickets  are  $37,  $28,  and  $21, 
available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  online  at  bso.org,  or  by  calling  SymphonyCharge 
at  (617)  266-1200.  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  tickets  are  available  only  at  the  Jordan  Hall 
box  office,  30  Gainsborough  Street. 

Upcoming  “BSO  ioi”  Sessions — Wednesday,  January  18, 
and  Tuesday,  February  7,  5:30-6:45  p.m.  at  Symphony  Hall 

BSO  101  is  a  free  adult  education  series  at  Symphony  Hall  that  offers  informative  sessions 
about  upcoming  BSO  programming  and  behind-the-scenes  activities.  Free  to  all  interested, 
the  sessions  take  place  on  selected  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  from  5:30-6:45  p.m.,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  reception  offering  food,  beverages,  and  time  to  share  your  thoughts  with  others. 
The  next  "BSO  101-Are  You  Listening?"  session  is  scheduled  for  Wednesday,  January  18 
("What  Makes  a  Symphony?"),  with  BSO  Director  of  Program  Publications  Marc  Mandel, 
assistant  principal  viola  Cathy  Basrak,  and  percussionist  Daniel  Bauch.  The  next  "BSO  101- 
An  Insider's  View"  session  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  February  7;  the  topic  is  "Auditioning 
for  the  BSO,"  with  Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  Lynn  Larsen,  who  will  not  only  discuss 
the  audition  process  but  also  oversee  a  mock  audition.  Since  each  session  of  BSO  101  is 
self-contained,  attendance  at  any  of  the  previous  sessions  is  unnecessary;  and  though  the 
sessions  are  free,  we  do  ask  that  you  email  customerservice@bso.org  to  reserve  your  place 
for  the  date  or  dates  you're  planning  to  attend. 

Free  Chamber  Music  Concerts  Featuring 
BSO  Musicians  at  Northeastern  University’s 
Fenway  Center  on  St.  Stephen  Street 

New  this  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  collaboration  with  Northeastern 
University  is  pleased  to  offer  free  chamber  music  concerts  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  selected  Friday  afternoons  at  1:30  p.m.  at  the  Fenway  Center  at 
Northeastern  University,  77  St.  Stephen  St.  (at  the  corner  of  St.  Stephen  and  Gainsborough 
streets).  Free  general-admission  tickets  can  be  reserved  at  tickets.neu.edu  or  by  calling 
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Schantz  Galleries 

CONTEMPORARY  ART 

3  Elm  Street,  Stockbridge,  MA 
413.298.3044 

Representing  the  leading  artists 
working  in  the  medium  of  glass. 

www.schantzgalleries.com 


Dan  Dailey,  Dolphins,  2010  22  x  29V*  x  5VT 


photo:  Bi 


Its  retirement  in 
perfect  harmony. 


Call  1-800-819-3730  for  your  free  brochure  today. 


North  Shore 


Brooksby  Village 

Linden  Ponds  I  South  Shore 

EricksonLiving.com 


(617)  373-4700;  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  remaining  tickets  are  available  at  the  door. 
The  next  concert  in  this  series  is  scheduled  for  Friday,  January  27  (Dvorak's  String  Quintet 
in  G,  Opus  77,  and  Schroeder's  String  Trio  in  E  minor,  Opus  14,  No.  1),  with  further  concerts 
scheduled  for  February  24,  March  16,  and  April  13.  These  concerts  are  made  possible  in 
part  by  a  generous  grant  from  the  Lowell  Institute. 


Friday  Previews  and  Open  Rehearsal  Talks 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  offers  Friday  Preview  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  from  12:15- 
12:45  p.m.  prior  to  all  of  the  BSO's  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts  throughout  the 
season.  Open  Rehearsal  Talks  take  place  from  9:30-10  a.m.  before  the  BSO's  Thursday- 
morning  Open  Rehearsals,  and  from  6:30-7  p.m.  before  the  BSO's  Wednesday-evening 
Open  Rehearsals.  Free  to  ticket  holders,  and  given  primarily  by  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel  and  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  Robert  Kirzinger, 
these  informative  half-hour  talks  incorporate  recorded  examples  from  the  music  to  be 
performed.  This  week's  Friday  Preview  (January  13)  is  given  by  Robert  Kirzinger. 


INDIVIDUAL  TICKETS  ARE  ON  SALE  FOR  ALL  CONCERTS  IN  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 
FOR  SPECIFIC  INFORMATION  ON  PURCHASING  TICKETS  BY  PHONE,  ONLINE,  BY  MAIL,  OR  IN 
PERSON  AT  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  PLEASE  SEE  PAGE  83  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  BOOK. 


The  Theresa  M.  and  Charles  F. 
Stone  III  Concert,  Saturday, 

January  14,  2012 

The  Saturday-night  concert  is  supported  by 
a  generous  gift  from  BSO  Trustee  Theresa  M. 
Stone  and  Charles  F.  Stone  III.  Soon  after 
returning  to  Boston  in  2007,  Terry  and  Rick 
attended  several  concerts  of  the  BSO  at 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  became 
BSO  subscribers  the  following  year,  and  have 
generously  supported  the  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  since  then,  currently  as  members  of  the 
Higginson  Society.  They  have  also  supported 
Opening  Night  at  Symphony  and  Opening 
Night  at  Tanglewood.  Terry  was  elected  to 
the  BSO  Board  of  Overseers  in  2009  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  2010.  She  is  an  active 
member  of  the  board,  serving  on  both  the 
Investment  and  the  Budget  committees. 

Terry  grew  up  in  Boston,  attended  Girls'  Latin 
School  and  was  a  member  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra  in  its 
founding  year.  Having  admired  the  Boston 
Symphony  since  childhood,  she  feels  privi¬ 
leged  to  serve  as  one  of  its  Trustees.  Terry 
recently  retired  from  the  Massachusetts 


Institute  of  Technology,  where  she  was  Exec¬ 
utive  Vice-President  and  Treasurer.  Prior  to 
joining  MIT  in  these  capacities,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  MIT  Corporation  and  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  and  chaired  the  board  of  the 
MIT  Investment  Management  Company.  She 
is  a  Director  of  Progress  Energy  Corporation 
and  will  become  a  member  of  the  board  of 
Duke  Energy  Corporation  following  the  merg¬ 
er  of  Duke  and  Progress. 

Terry  and  Rick  are  active  on  a  number  of  not- 
for-profit  cultural  and  education  boards. 
Terry  is  a  Trustee  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Boston  and  of  Historic  New  England.  Rick  is 
a  longstanding  board  member  of  the  Paul 
Taylor  Dance  Company  in  New  York  and  the 
MacDowell  Colony  in  Peterborough,  New 
Hampshire.  He  recently  chaired  the  Foun¬ 
dation  Board  of  the  North  Carolina  School  of 
Science  and  Mathematics  in  Durham,  North 
Carolina.  Rick  is  also  a  member  of  the  Council 
for  the  Arts  at  MIT,  an  Overseer  at  the  Isabella 
Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  and  a  board  mem¬ 
ber  of  Emmanuel  Music. 

Both  Terry  and  Rick  earned  Master's  in  Man¬ 
agement  degrees  from  the  MIT  Sloan  School 
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of  Management  and  held  various  positions 
in  finance  and  corporate  management.  Rick 
grew  up  in  Atlanta  and  attended  Princeton; 
Terry  attended  Wellesley.  Their  son,  Charlie, 
attends  Harvard  Business  School. 

BSO  Business  Partner  of  the  Month 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  more  than  400 
businesses  and  corporations  that  support  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.?  You  can 
lend  your  support  to  the  BSO  by  supporting 
the  companies  who  support  us.  Each  month, 
we  will  spotlight  one  of  our  corporate  sup¬ 
porters  as  the  BSO  Business  Partner  of  the 
Month.  This  month's  partner  is  Blake  &  Blake 
Genealogists.  As  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  probate  research  firms  in  the 
industry,  Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists  brings 
you  many  advantages  over  other  firms  for 
conducting  missing  heir  searches.  Blake  & 
Blake  has  assisted  estate  attorneys,  trust  offi¬ 
cers,  executors,  and  judges  responsible  for 
probate  research  and  missing  heir/beneficia¬ 
ry  searches  for  three  generations  since  1929. 
Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists  has  proudly  sup¬ 
ported  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  a 
BSO  Business  Partner  for  twenty-five  years. 
For  more  information  about  becoming  a  BSO 
Business  Partner,  contact  Rich  Mahoney, 
Director  of  Boston  Business  Partners  at  (617) 
638-9277  or  at  rmahoney@bso.org. 


Friday-afternoon  Bus  Service  to 
Symphony  Hall 

If  you're  tired  of  fighting  traffic  and  search¬ 
ing  for  a  parking  space  when  you  come  to 
Friday-afternoon  Boston  Symphony  concerts, 
why  not  consider  taking  the  bus  from  your 
community  directly  to  Symphony  Hall?  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
continue  offering  round-trip  bus  service  on 
Friday  afternoons  at  cost  from  the  following 
communities:  Beverly,  Canton,  Cape  Cod, 
Concord,  Framingham,  Marblehead/Swamp- 
scott,  Wellesley,  Weston,  the  South  Shore, 
and  Worcester  in  Massachusetts;  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire;  and  Rhode  Island.  Taking 
advantage  of  your  area's  bus  service  not  only 
helps  keep  this  convenient  service  operating, 
but  also  provides  opportunities  to  spend 
time  with  your  Symphony  friends,  meet  new 
people,  and  conserve  energy.  If  you  would 
like  further  information  about  bus  transporta¬ 
tion  to  Friday-afternoon  Boston  Symphony 
concerts,  please  call  the  Subscription  Office 
at  (617)  266-7575. 

Go  Behind  the  Scenes: 

Symphony  Hall  Tours 

Get  a  rare  opportunity  to  go  behind  the  scenes 
at  Symphony  Hall  with  a  free,  guided  tour 
offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers.  Throughout  Symphony  season, 


Located  steps  from  Symphony  ‘Hall, 
our  seniors  Have  everything  they 
need  to  enjoy  a  lieafthy,  active 
and  independent  lifestyle: 


( Personal  care  assistance 
‘ Medication  men  itorincj 
Three  deficious  meals 
O-Couseheejpim ]  and  laundry 
Social  and  cultural  enriefiment 

Caff ‘Maria  to  fearn  more  about 
fife  at  Susan  (Bail is  ‘Assisted  Living. 


& 

SUSAN 

BAILIS 

ASSISTED  LIVING 

352  Massachusetts  Ave. 
at  St.  Botolph  St. 
Boston,  MA  02115 

617-247-1010 

www.susanbailis.com 
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experienced  volunteer  guides  discuss  the  his¬ 
tory  and  traditions  of  the  BSO  and  its  world- 
famous  home,  historic  Symphony  Hall,  while 
they  lead  participants  through  public  and 
selected  "behind-the-scenes"  areas  of  the 
building.  In  January  and  February,  free  walk- 
up  tours  lasting  approximately  one  hour  take 
place  on  four  Saturdays  at  2  p.m.  (January  7, 
21;  February  4,  25)  and  eight  Wednesdays  at 
4  p.m.  (January  4, 18,  25;  February  1,  8, 15, 

22,  29).  All  tours  begin  in  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  lobby  of  Symphony  Hall.  Special  group 
tours— free  for  New  England  school  and  com¬ 
munity  groups,  or  at  a  minimal  charge  for 
tours  arranged  by  commercial  tour  opera¬ 
tors— can  be  scheduled  in  advance  (the 
BSO's  schedule  permitting).  Make  your  indi¬ 
vidual  or  group  tour  reservations  today  by 
visiting  bso.org,  by  contacting  the  BSAV 
office  at  (617)  638-9390,  or  by  e-mailing 
bsav@bso.org. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  harpist  Jessica  Zhou  joins  the  Concord 
Chamber  Players,  founded  by  BSO  violinist 
Wendy  Putnam,  on  Sunday,  January  15,  at 
3  p.m.  at  the  Concord  Academy  Performing 
Arts  Center  for  a  program  including  Andre 
Previn's  Sonata  for  Clarinet  and  Piano  (2010), 
Saint-Saens's  Fantasie  for  Harp  and  Violin, 
and  John  Williams's  Quartet  for  Harp,  Clarinet, 
Violin,  and  Cello  (2009).  Tickets  are  $42  and 
$33,  discounted  for  seniors  and  students. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.concord- 
chambermusic.org  or  call  (978)  371-9667. 

The  Walden  Chamber  Players,  whose  mem¬ 
bership  includes  BSO  musicians  Tatiana 
Dimitriades  and  Alexander  Velinzon,  violins, 
Thomas  Martin,  clarinet,  and  Richard  Ranti, 
bassoon,  perform  Gerhard  Schedl's  String 
Trio  and  his  A  Cinque  for  clarinet,  violin,  viola, 
cello,  and  piano;  Augusta  Read  Thomas's 
Silent  Moon,  for  violin  and  viola,  and  Kaija 
Saariaho's  Je  sens  un  deuxieme  coeur,  for  viola, 
cello,  and  piano,  on  Monday,  January  23,  at 
6:15  p.m.  at  Concord  Academy  Chapel,  166 
Main  Street,  Concord.  For  ticket  information, 
call  (978)  985-6872  or  email  info@walden- 
chamberplayers.org. 


BSO  associate  concertmaster  Tamara  Smirn¬ 
ova  is  participating  in  the  New  England 
Conservatory  2012  Composers  Anniversary 
extravaganza  at  NEC's  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday, 
January  29  at  8  p.m.,  celebrating  anniver¬ 
saries  of  Debussy  (1862-1918)  and  Massenet 
(1842-1912).  Ms.  Smirnova  will  perform 
Debussy's  Clair  de  lune  with  pianist  Tatyana 
Dudochkin,  NEC  faculty  member  and  event 
organizer.  Other  guests  include  opera  stars 
Yelena  Dudochkin,  Yegishe  Manucharian, 
and  Mikhail  Svetlov,  and  the  NEC  Youth 
Symphony,  Steven  Karidoyanes,  conductor. 
Tickets  are  $20  ($15  for  students  and  sen¬ 
iors)  and  are  available  at  the  NEC  Box  Office. 
For  further  information,  visit  necmusic.edu/ 
debussy-and-massenet-salute. 

The  Information  Table: 

Find  Out  What’s  Happening 
At  the  BSO 

Are  you  interested  in  upcoming  BSO  concert 
information?  Special  events  at  Symphony 
Hall?  BSO  youth  activities?  Stop  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  table  in  the  Peter  &  Anne  Brooke 
Corridor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
of  Symphony  Hall  (orchestra  level).  There 
you  will  find  the  latest  performance,  mem¬ 
bership,  and  Symphony  Hall  information 
provided  by  knowledgeable  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 
The  BSO  Information  Table  is  staffed  before 
each  concert  and  during  intermission. 

Comings  and  Goings... 

Please  note  that  latecomers  will  be  seated 
by  the  patron  service  staff  during  the  first 
convenient  pause  in  the  program.  In  addition, 
please  also  note  that  patrons  who  leave  the 
hall  during  the  performance  will  not  be 
allowed  to  reenter  until  the  next  convenient 
pause  in  the  program,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
performers  or  other  audience  members  while 
the  concert  is  in  progress.  We  thank  you  for 
your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 
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ARBELLA  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


■ 


Arbella  is  committed  to  supporting  charitable 
organizations  that  work  so  hard  to  positively 
impact  the  lives  of  those  around  them.  We  are 
proud  to  be  local  and  to  help  our  neighbors, 


& 
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INSURANCE 
CHARITABLE  FOUN 


individuals  and  families  in  our  communities. 


HERE  FOR  GOOD 


o  o 


ON  DISPLAY  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

This  season’s  BSO  Archives  exhibit,  located  throughout  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony 
levels  of  the  building,  displays  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Archives’  holdings,  which 
documents  countless  facets  of  the  orchestra’s  history — music  directors,  players  and 
instrument  sections,  and  composers,  as  well  as  the  world-famous  acoustics,  architec¬ 
tural  features,  and  multi-faceted  history  of  Symphony  Hall. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  EXHIBIT  INCLUDE,  ON  THE  ORCHESTRA  LEVEL  OF 
SYMPHONY  HALL: 

•  display  cases  in  the  Hatch  Corridor  spotlighting  two  works  commissioned  by  the 
BSO  in  conjunction  with  its  50th  anniversary  during  the  1930-31  season,  Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony  of  Psalms”  and  Prokofiev’s  Symphony  No.  4 

•  display  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  focusing  on  BSO  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  the  formation  of  the  BSO’s  first  Board  of  Trustees  in  1918 

•  also  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  architec¬ 
tural  details  of  the  clerestory  windows  in  Symphony  Hall  that  were  refurbished  and 
reopened  in  2009 

EXHIBITS  ON  THE  FIRST-BALCONY  LEVEL  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL  INCLUDE: 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  trombone 
section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  flute  section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  search  for  a  new  music  director  in  1918,  leading  to 
the  appointment  of  the  BSO’s  first  French  conductor,  Henri  Rabaud 

•  a  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  history  of  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  focusing  particularly  on  dance  performances,  musical  recitals,  and  travelogues 

TOP  OF  PAGE,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

Roy  Harris  with  members  of  the  BSO's  trombone  section  in  February  1943,  when  the  BSO  premiered 
his  Symphony  No.  S  (photograph  by  Elizabeth  Timberman) 

Record  cover  for  the  BSO’s  1950  RCA  Victor  commercial  recording  of  Prokofiev's  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 
featuring  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  narrator 

Publicity  photo  for  a  Symphony  Hall  appearance  by  Russian  ballerina  Anna  Pavlova,  c.1920-21 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

2011-2012 


FIRST  VIOLINS 

Malcolm  Lowe 
Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  McIntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexander  Velinzon 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L,  and 
Bruce  A.  Beal  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C. 
Raley  chair 

Jennie  Shames  * 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment* 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn 
Berenson  Family  chair 

Tatiana  Dimitriades* 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 

Si-Jing  Huang* 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
chair 

Nicole  Monahan  * 

Mary  B.  Saltonstall  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Wendy  Putnam  * 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 


BERNARD  HAITINK 

LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Conductor  Emeritus 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Xin  Ding* 

Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Glen  Cherry* 

Yuncong  Zhang* 

SECOND  VIOLINS 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Knudsen 

David  H.  and  Edith  C.  Howie 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken* 

Aza  Raykhtsaum* 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bonnie  Bewick*5 

James  Cooke* 

Victor  Romanul*5 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 

Catherine  French  * 

Jason  Horowitz* 

Julianne  Lee* 

Ala  Jojatu* 

VIOLAS 

Steven  Ansell 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director  Laureate 


Cathy  Basrak 

Assistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Robert  Barnes 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Mark  Ludwig* 

Rachel  Fagerburg* 

Kazuko  Matsusaka* 

Rebecca  Gitter* 

CELLOS 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sato  Knudsen 

Mischa  Nieland  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mihail  Jojatu 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

Jonathan  Miller* 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Owen  Young* 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L. 
Cornille  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Mickey  Katz* 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexandre  Lecarme* 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR 
Ray  and  Maria  Stata 
Music  Director 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Adam  Esbensen* 

Blaise  Dejardin  * 

BASSES 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgk/nson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Levy 

Leith  Family  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
James  Orleans* 

Todd  Seeber* 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Stovall* 

FLUTES 

Elizabeth  Rowe 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Clint  Foreman 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Elizabeth  Ostling 
Associate  Principal 

Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


THOMAS  WILKINS 

Germeshausen  Foundation 
Youth  and  Family  Concerts 
Conductor 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


photos  by  Michael  J.  Lutch 


PICCOLO 

Cynthia  Meyers 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

OBOES 

John  Ferrillo 
Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mark  McEwen 

James  and  Tina  Collias  chair 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

ENGLISH  HORN 

Robert  Sheena 

Beranek  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

CLARINETS 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Michael  Wayne 

Thomas  Martin 

Associate  Principal  & 

E-flat  clarinet 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K. 

Davis  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

BASS  CLARINET 

Craig  Nordstrom 

BASSOONS 

Richard  Svoboda 
Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


Suzanne  Nelsen 

John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald 
chair 

Richard  Ranti 
Associate  Principal 
Diana  Osgood  Tottenham/ 
Hamilton  Osgood  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

CONTRABASSOON 

Gregg  Henegar 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

HORNS 

James  Sommerville 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg/Edna  S. 
Kalman  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Richard  Sebring 
Associate  Principal 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Rachel  Childers 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  Eust/s 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Jason  Snider 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 
chair 

TRUMPETS 

Thomas  Rolfs 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Vois/n  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Wright 

Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 


Thomas  Siders 

Assistant  Principal 
Kathryn  H.  and  Edward  M. 
Lupean  chair 

Michael  Martin 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TROMBONES 

Toby  Oft 
Principal 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Stephen  Lange 

BASS  TROMBONE 

Douglas  Yeo 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

TUBA 

Mike  Roylance 

Principal 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

TIMPANI 

Timothy  Genis 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

PERCUSSION 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Daniel  Bauch 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Unde 

chair 

(position  vacant) 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Barbara  Lee  chair 


HARP 

Jessica  Zhou 

Nicholas  and  Thalia  Zervas  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  by 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon 

VOICE  AND  CHORUS 

John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Conductor 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

LIBRARIANS 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

William  Shisler 

John  Perkel 

ASSISTANT 

CONDUCTORS 

Marcelo  Lehninger 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sean  Newhouse 

PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Assistant  Personnel  Manager 

STAGE  MANAGER 

John  Demick 


*  participating  in  a  system 
of  rotated  seating 
§  on  sabbatical  leave 
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Real  people.  Real  heroes. 


From  women  who  make  waves  as 
the  first  to  fight  for  our  country,  to 
caregivers  who  make  compassionate 
care  their  life’s  mission,  some  of  our 
country’s  greatest  heroes  live  or  work  at 
Life  Care  Centers  of  America’s  skilled 
nursing  and  rehabilitation  facilities.  It 
is  our  great  honor  to  thank  these  true 
heroes — our  service  women  and  men. 


Life 
Care 
Center 

of  Stoneham 


781.662.2545  •  LCCA.COM 

25  Woodland  Rd.  •  Stoneham,  MA  02180 
Joint  Commission  accredited 


Vee  Donohue 

teacher  at  .Vi  orphanage,  Naval 
lieutenant  commander  at  Pearl 
Harbor ,  and  resident  at  Life  Care 
Center  of  Stoneham  Assisted  Living 


The  Great  Strauss  Tone  Poems: 

A  Composer’s  Journey 
Through  Young  Manhood 

by  Paul  Thomason 

Richard  Strauss’s  “Till  Eulenspiegel’s  Merry  Pranks,”  which  concludes  this  week’s  BSO 
program  under  the  direction  of  David  Zinman,  is  the  third  Strauss  tone  poem  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this  season.  Rafael  Frubeck  de  Burgos  led 
the  composer’s  “Ein  Heldenleben”  in  November,  and  Andris  Nelsons  led  Strauss’s  “Also 
sprach  Zarathustra”  here  last  week. 

In  September  1947,  Richard  Strauss  climbed  into  an  airplane  for  the  first  time  and  flew  to 
London,  where  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  had  arranged  a  festival  of  Strauss's  music.  As  part 
of  the  celebrations,  Strauss  himself  was  conducting  the  recently  formed  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  in  three  of  his  works. 

It  was  during  a  rehearsal  for  this  concert  that  the  eighty-three-year-old  composer  made  a 
self-deprecating  remark  that  has  colored  critical  assessment  of  his  music  ever  since.  As 
Norman  Del  Mar,  Strauss's  future  biographer  and  a  participant  in  the  festival,  tells  the 
story:  "Something  had  not  quite  pleased  him,  and  he  was  heard  to  say,  'No,  I  know  what 
I  want,  and  I  know  what  I  meant  when  I  wrote  this.  After  all,  I  may  not  be  a  first-rate 
composer,  but  I  am  a  first-class  second-rate  composer!' " 

The  remark  is  unfortunate,  but  typical  of  Strauss,  who  shielded  his  inner  thoughts  and 
emotions  from  the  public,  and  who  was  apparently  content  to  be  perceived  as  a  bour¬ 
geois,  even  vulgar  man  of  little  intellectual  curiosity,  sometimes  dubious  artistic  sensibility, 
and  concerned  mainly  with  money,  playing  cards,  and  churning  out  music  to  make  more 
money.  By  the  time  of  Strauss's  quip,  much  of  the  musical  critical  establishment  had 
written  him  off  as  a  has-been,  someone  who  wrote  a  few  promising  pieces  in  his  youth 
but  had  not  fulfilled  his  potential  because  (as  they  saw  it)  he  turned  his  back  on  real 
music  in  favor  of  repeating  a  few  cheap  tricks  and  pleasing  the  audience. 

Yet  any  honest  critic  who  examines  the  work  itself— rather  than  blaming  the  composer 
for  what  he  did  not  write,  or  being  suspicious  of  him  for  his  early  and  almost  constant 
success— might  well  acknowledge  that  Richard  Strauss  is  one  of  the  truly  great  com¬ 
posers  in  Western  music,  a  man  who  celebrated  the  human  experience  deeply  and 
broadly,  wrote  brilliantly  in  a  remarkable  variety  of  forms,  and  who,  once  he  found  his 
voice,  spent  decades  being  true  to  it. 

With  its  performances  this  season  of  Strauss's  Ein  Heldenleben,  Also  sprach  Zarathustra, 
and  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  giving  audiences 
an  opportunity  not  only  to  re-experience  and  enjoy  these  remarkable  works,  but  to 
remind  themselves  of  the  composer's  mastery. 

Strauss  is  one  of  the  very  few  triple-threat  composers  in  history,  equally  brilliant  at  writing 
songs,  writing  instrumental  music,  and  writing  operas.  His  first  brush  with  fame  came 
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Richard  Strauss  in  1888,  the 
year  he  completed  "Don  Juan 


with  his  songs.  His  remarkable  Opus  10  songs,  written  in  1882-83  before  he  was  twenty, 
include  the  always  popular  "Zueignung,"  "Die  Nacht,"  and  "Allerseelen"  He  was  only 
twenty-five  when  the  premiere  of  his  tone  poem  Don  Juan  overnight  made  him  the  great 
hope  of  German  music,  the  composer  who  would  take  up  the  mantle  of  Wagner  and 
Liszt,  and  who  could  write  for  the  orchestra  with  as  much  originality,  skill,  and  elan  as  he 
could  write  for  the  voice.  At  the  time,  that  combination  led  to  only  one  destination- 
opera.  And  with  his  third  opera,  Salome,  Strauss,  then  barely  in  his  forties,  achieved  the 
Triple  Crown,  going  on  to  write  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  diverse  groups  of  operas 
in  history. 

Strauss  composed  songs  throughout  his  life,  almost  200  in  all.  But  the  great  series  of  six 
tone  poems  on  which  so  much  of  his  reputation  as  an  orchestral  composer  rests —Don 
Juan,  Tod  und  Verklarung  ( Death  and  Transfiguration ),  Till  Eulenspiegel,  Also  sprach  Zarathustra, 
Don  Quixote,  and  Ein  Heldenleben— were  written  in  a  ten-year  period  from  1888  to  1898. 
He  was  twenty-four  to  thirty-four  years  old  at  the  time,  and  these  tone  poems  are  very 
much  a  young  man's  music— not  only  in  the  virility  and  confidence  that  bursts  from 
almost  every  page  of  their  scores,  but  also  in  their  subjects. 

Since  the  tone  poems  were  not  written  on  commission,  Strauss  had  totally  free  rein  to 
write  about  anything  he  wanted  to;  and  he  chose  to  explore  different  aspects  of  mas¬ 
culinity-doing  so  at  the  time  of  life  when  most  young  men  are  coming  to  grips  in  very 
concrete  ways  with  what  it  means  to  be  a  man.  Strauss,  too,  was  forging  a  career,  getting 
married,  and  starting  a  family.  In  three  of  these  works  he  examined  three  specific  mas¬ 
culine  archetypes  ( Don  Juan,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  and  Don  Quixote );  in  the  other  three,  he 
explored  more  philosophical  aspects  of  life  ( Death  and  Transfiguration,  Also  sprach 
Zarathustra,  and  Ein  Heldenleben ). 

The  order  in  which  the  works  were  written  is  fascinating.  The  first,  Don  Juan,  is  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  exuberant  masculine  sexuality,  an  appropriate  subject  for  a  twenty-four-year-old 
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composer.  The  subtitle  of  the  piece,  "after  Nikolaus  Lenau,"  refers  to  a  well-known  poem 
of  the  time,  part  of  which  was  printed  in  the  score.  It  is  a  hymn  to  the  Dionysian  ideal:  "I 
shun  satiety  and  weariness  of  pleasure,  and  keep  myself  fresh,  in  the  service  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful;  hurting  the  individual  woman,  I  adore  the  whole  species....  Just  as  every  beauty  is 
unique  in  the  world,  so  also  is  the  love  to  which  it  gives  pleasure.  Out,  then,  and  away 
after  the  ever-new  victories  as  long  as  the  fiery  ardors  of  youth  still  soar!" 

And  soar  Strauss's  music  does.  It's  the  very  embodiment  of  rampant  masculinity  delight¬ 
ing  in  itself.  But  the  tone  poem,  like  the  literary  poem,  recognizes  that  this  aspect  of  life 
does  not  last  forever,  and  the  last  two  pages  of  the  score  are  faithful  to  Lenau's  ending: 
"...the  fuel  is  consumed  and  the  hearth  has  become  cold  and  dark."  But  those  are  two 
pages  out  of  ninety,  and  what  took  the  world  by  storm  in  1889,  and  has  held  audiences 
in  thrall  ever  since,  is  the  uninhibited  joy  Strauss's  music  seems  to  take  in  the  life-force 
itself. 

That  makes  the  subject  of  his  next  tone  poem,  Tod  und  Verklarung  ( Death  and  Transfigura¬ 
tion ),  written  the  following  year,  all  the  more  surprising.  Again  the  score  contains  a  poem 
that  inspired  the  composer:  a  man  lies  dying  on  his  cot,  struggling  with  his  illness.  He 
remembers  the  different  stages  of  life  and  the  ideal  that  gave  it  meaning.  "To  take  every¬ 
thing  that  ever  seems  transfigured  and  to  mold  it  into  an  even  more  transfigured  shape: 
this  alone  is  the  noble  impulse  that  accompanies  him  through  life.”  But  it  is  only  after 
death  that  one  finds  "world-redemption,  world-transfiguration,"  captured  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  spiritual  exaltation  of  the  work's  climax. 

From  this  profound  wrestling  with  the  meaning  of  life  and  death,  Strauss,  for  his  next 
tone  poem,  leaped  to  a  celebration  of  the  trickster — 77//  Eulenspiegels  lustige  Streiche  ( Till 
Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks').  At  first  Strauss  planned  to  use  the  legend  of  the  medieval 
scamp  as  the  basis  for  an  opera,  but  he  realized  that  "the  book  of  fairytales  only  outlines 
a  rogue  with  too  superficial  a  dramatic  personality"  to  support  an  opera.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  episodic  nature  of  the  story  would  be  perfect  for  an  instrumental  piece  written 
in  rondo  form,  in  which  one  part,  or  theme— the  theme  of  Till  himself— periodically 
recurs.  Strauss  believed  that  the  subject  of  a  tone  poem  should  dictate  the  form  the 
music  took,  rather  than  the  form  imposing  itself  on  the  subject;  in  Till  Eulenspiegel  the 
marriage  between  subject  and  form  is  perfect. 

Also  perfect  is  the  sense  of  Till-like  glee  with  which  Strauss  manipulates  his  enormous 
orchestra.  Never  before  had  a  composer  exploited  the  potential  of  individual  instruments 
so  completely.  Yet  every  bit  of  Strauss's  dazzling  technical  mastery  is  at  the  service  of 
his  subject,  the  humor  of  Till's  adventures  and  the  chaos  they  caused.  In  his  own  score 
Strauss  jotted  down  a  few  specific  actions  at  different  places  in  the  music,  but  he  resis¬ 
ted  attempts  to  codify  what  specific  sections  "meant."  When  a  conductor  asked  him  to 
provide  a  program  the  audience  could  follow,  Strauss  refused,  suggesting,  "Let  us,  this 
time,  leave  it  to  the  audience  to  crack  the  nuts  which  the  rogue  has  prepared  for  them." 
Ultimately  Till  Eulenspiegel  is  one  of  the  funniest  and  most  delightful  fifteen  minutes  in  all 


Wedding  photo  from  1894  of 
Richard  Strauss  and  soprano 
Pauline  de  Ahna 


of  music— even  if  the  listener  has  no  idea  what  the  actual  "subject"  of  the  piece  is. 

In  his  next  tone  poem,  Strauss  gravitated  to  an  idea  about  as  far  from  the  impish  humor 
of  Till  as  he  could  get — Friedrich  Nietzsche's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra.  Strauss's  tone  poem 
is  "freely  based  on"  Nietzsche's  work,  wrote  the  composer  on  the  title  page;  and  though 
various  titles  are  given  to  sections  of  the  music  ("Of  Joys  and  Passions,"  for  instance,  or 
"The  Convalescent"),  he  was  not  trying  to  set  Nietzsche's  philosophy  to  music  but,  as  he 
later  wrote,  "to  pay  homage  to  the  genius  of  Nietzsche,  which  found  its  greatest  exempli¬ 
fication  in  his  book,  Thus  Spoke  Zarathustra." 

How  ironic  that  Strauss,  so  often  accused  by  his  detractors  of  intellectual  sloth— indeed, 
of  being  just  this  side  of  illiterate— wrote  so  magnificent  a  piece  of  music  inspired  by  a 
book  of  Nietzsche.  In  fact,  during  the  time  he  was  writing  his  six  great  tone  poems,  not 
only  did  he  devour  Nietzsche,  he  delved  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  and 
wrestled  with  its  implications  for  his  own  existence  (something  we  know  from  his  letters 
to  close  friends). 


This  is  no  surprise.  Strauss  read  widely  throughout  his  life,  traversing  the  complete  works 
of  Goethe  three  times.  Reading  his  letters  to  his  librettists,  it  is  obvious  his  knowledge  of 
drama  goes  far  beyond  the  German  world,  and  that  he  has  an  almost  instinctive  grasp  of 
what  makes  a  character,  or  a  plot,  work.  The  great  conductor  Karl  Bohm,  who  knew  Strauss 
well  and  led  the  world  premieres  of  two  of  his  operas,  said,  "Sometimes  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  follow  Strauss  in  every  topic  of  his  conversation:  one  had  to  be  as  well  up  in 
literature  as  in  music  to  be  able  to  hold  one's  own  with  him.  He  was  at  home  in  German 
literature  as  no  other  musician,  and  he  was  equally  familiar  with  Russian  literature." 

It  was  in  Spanish  literature— specifically  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote— that  Strauss  found 
inspiration  for  his  next  tone  poem,  writing  a  set  of  "Fantastic  Variations  on  a  Theme  of 
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Knightly  Character"  (to  quote  the  title  page  of  the  score).  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Strauss's  one-act  operas  Salome  and  Elektra  are  really  tone  poems  with  voices,  and  there's 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that.  It  is  perhaps  also  true  that  Strauss's  six  great  tone  poems 
can  be  seen  as  mini-operas  for  the  orchestra,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  Don  Quixote, 
with  its  virtuoso  parts  for  solo  cello  (Don  Quixote)  and  solo  viola  (Sancho  Panza).  Strauss 
also  uses  solo  violin  (Don  Quixote)  and  tenor  tuba  and  bass  clarinet  (Sancho  Panza)  in 
depicting  his  characters.  And  depict  them  he  does— in  a  variety  of  settings,  moods,  and 
interactions  with  other  characters.  By  the  end  of  the  piece  we  feel  we  actually  know,  per¬ 
haps  even  love,  Don  Quixote.  Certainly  Strauss's  affection  for  the  character— foibles  and 
all— is  audible  in  every  measure  of  this  complex  score. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  last  of  the  six  great  tone  poems  was  Ein  Heldenleben,  which,  in 
a  sense,  sums  up  everything  that  had  gone  before.  All  the  various  aspects  of  masculinity 
Strauss  has  explored  have  matured  into  a  heroic  life.  Though  the  English  translation  of 
Ein  Heldenleben  is  usually  "A  Hero's  Life,"  "A  Heroic  Life"  would  be  more  accurate.  Strauss 
has  often  been  criticized  for  allegedly  writing  a  lengthy  work  about  himself  (he  quotes 
from  his  own  compositions  in  the  section  labeled  "The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace'')— yet  no 
one  seems  to  find  it  reprehensible  that  Rembrandt  (to  mention  only  one  artist)  painted 
portraits  of  himself,  or  that  the  world  of  literature  is  strewn  with  autobiographies. 

But  Strauss  was  not  writing  a  musical  autobiography.  (He  would  do  that  several  years 
after  Heldenleben  in  his  Symphonia  domestica,  which  would  itself  be  followed  a  decade 
later  by  one  more  inventive,  ingenious  tone  poem,  An  Alpine  Symphony.)  He  was  still  just 
thirty-four.  Ahead  of  him  were  thirteen  astonishing  operas,  beginning  with  Salome.  If  the 
tone  poems  explored  the  world  of  masculinity,  Strauss's  operas  would  explore  the  femi¬ 
nine.  More  than  any  other  opera  composer,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  female  voice,  even 
writing  two  of  his  most  charming  young  male  characters  (Octavian  in  Der  Rosenkavalier 
and  the  Composer  in  Ariadne  auf  Naxos)  to  be  sung  by  women.  His  last  great  composi¬ 
tion  would  be  the  Four  Last  Songs— the  perfect  summing-up,  in  music  for  the  voice  and 
for  the  orchestra,  of  a  life  devoted  to  celebrating  life  itself.  But  already  with  Ein  Heldenleben 
he  was  depicting  in  music  a  heroic  life,  in  the  sense  of  a  life  lived  consciously,  through 
adversity  as  well  as  pleasure,  a  life  that  ultimately  results  in  true  fulfillment  and  peace— 
a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  remarkable  journey  begun  ten  years  earlier  with  Don  Juan. 

PAUL  THOMASON  writes  frequently  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and 
Aspen  Music  Festival  program  books.  He  has  a  particular  passion  for  the  music  of  Richard  Strauss. 
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BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

131st  season,  2011-2012 

Thursday,  January  12,  8pm 
Friday,  January  13, 1:30pm 

Saturday,  January  14,  8pm  |  the  Theresa  m.  and  Charles  f.  stone  hi 

CONCERT 

Tuesday,  January  17,  8pm 


DAVID  ZINMAN  conducting 


WEBER 


OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  EURYANTHE 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  1  IN  C,  OPUS  15 

Allegro  con  brio 
Largo 

Rondo:  Allegro 

LEIF  OVE  ANDSNES 


{INTERMISSION} 


HARBISON 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6  (2011) 


(WORLD  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  boston  symphony  orchestra, 
JAMES  LEVINE,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR,  THROUGH  THE  GENEROUS  SUPPORT  OF 
CATHERINE  AND  PAUL  BUTTENWIESER,  AND  OF  THE  NEW  WORKS  FUND 
ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CULTURAL  COUNCIL,  A  STATE  AGENCY) 


I.  Con  moto  (Song:  "Entering  the  Temple  in  NTmes";  poem  by  James  Wright) 

II.  Introduzione.  Con  anima— Grazioso 

III.  Vivo,  Ruvido 

IV.  Moderato  cantabile  e  semplice 


PAULA  MURRIHY,  MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Text  for  the  first  movement  is  on  page  51. 


STRAUSS 


TILL  EULENSPIEGEL  S  MERRY  PRANKS,  AFTER  THE 
OLD  ROGUE'S  TALE,  SET  IN  RONDO  FORM  FOR 
LARGE  ORCHESTRA,  OPUS  28 


UBS  IS  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 

The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10:10  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:45. 


Concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on  a  Stradivarius  violin,  known  as  the  "Lafont,"  generously  donated 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  the  O'Block  Family. 


Steinway  and  Sons  Pianos,  selected  exclusively  for  Symphony  Hall. 

Special  thanks  to  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts,  and 
Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 


The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters, 
the  late  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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^  The  Program  in  Brief. . . 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber  grew  up  in  a  theatrical  family  and  became,  as  an  opera  composer, 
one  of  the  most  influential  early  Romantics.  Following  the  great  success  of  his  1821 
drama  Der  Freischutz,  he  received  a  prestigious  request  from  the  Karntnertor  Theater  in 
Vienna  to  write  a  new  opera,  which  would  become  Euryanthe.  Unfortunately,  due  to  an 
unworkable  libretto,  Euryanthe  was  a  flop,  though  the  music  is  considered  some  of  Weber's 
best.  The  overture  quotes  from  the  hero  Adolar's  aria  declaring  his  faith  in  God  and  his 
wife,  Euryanthe,  as  well  as  from  Euryanthe's  own  first-act  aria.  In  addition,  a  quiet 
middle  section  foreshadows  a  scene  in  which  Euryanthe  tells  of  a  visit  from  her  sister-in- 
law's  ghost. 

Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  dates  from  early  in  his  career,  when  he  was  first  pre¬ 
senting  himself  as  both  composer  and  performer,  and  still  working  under  the  strong 
influence  of  Mozart  and  Haydn— though  his  adventurous  and  distinctive  voice  is  nonethe¬ 
less  evident,  particularly  in  his  piano  music.  The  first  movement  of  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  1  begins  with  a  cheerful  march  in  the  orchestra.  This  martial  opening  and  many  virtu- 
osic  passages  are  tempered  by  unexpected  introspection,  with  extended  minor-key 
episodes  contrasting  with  the  airy  home  key  of  C  major.  The  sedate  and  lovely  middle 
movement  is  offset  by  a  jocular  rondo  finale  that  takes  many  surprising  turns. 

This  week's  world  premiere  performances  of  John  Harbison's  Sixth  Symphony  bring  to  a 
close  the  BSO's  two-season  survey  of  the  composer's  symphonies.  The  Sixth,  composed 
between  2009  and  2011,  was  commissioned  by  the  BSO  especially  for  this  occasion.  At  a 
fairly  late  stage  in  the  process,  Harbison  decided  to  add  a  vocal  movement  to  begin  the 
piece.  That  first  movement,  which  lays  the  groundwork  for  what  follows,  is  a  setting  for 
mezzo-soprano  and  small  orchestra  of  James  Wright's  poem  "Entering  the  Temple  in 
NTmes."  The  other  three  movements  are  scored  for  a  larger  orchestra  and  are  purely  instru¬ 
mental,  each  exploring  from  a  different  perspective  the  musical  material  of  the  prologue. 

Richard  Strauss's  amazing  series  of  symphonic  poems  in  the  late  1880s  and  throughout 
the  1890s  marked  the  composer  as  a  "music-of-the-future"  successor  to  Wagner  and 
Liszt.  In  addition  to  the  young  composer's  absolute  mastery  of  and  innovation  in  his  use 
of  the  orchestra,  the  range  of  subject  matter  for  these  tone  poems  is  itself  remarkable— 
from  Don  Juan  and  Don  Quixote,  to  the  experience  of  dying,  to  Nietzsche's  most  mysti¬ 
cal  philosophical  work.  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks  is  arguably  the  liveliest  and  funni¬ 
est  of  them  all.  The  German  folk  hero  Till  Eulenspiegel  is  a  rogue  and  ne'er-do-well 
whose  escapades,  which  include  arguing  with  clerics  about  religion  and  riding  a  horse 
willy-nilly  through  a  crowded  marketplace,  Strauss  captures  almost  cinematically  in  this 
brilliantly  entertaining  piece. 
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Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Overture  to  “Euryanthe” 


CARL  MARIA  VON  WEBER  was  bom  in  Eutin,  near  Lubeck,  apparently  on  November  18,  1786, 
and  died  in  London  on  June  5,  1826.  He  composed  his  “grand  heroic-romantic  opera”  “Euryanthe” 
to  a  libretto  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  in  1822  and  1823;  the  first  performance  took  place  in  the 
Karntnertor  Theater  in  Vienna  on  October  25,  1823. 


THE  SCORE  OF  THE  OVERTURE  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 


Following  the  enormous  success  of  Der  Freischutz,  Weber  was  eager  to  continue  forging  a 
new  path  for  German  opera.  In  October  1821  he  requested  a  libretto  from  an  acquaintance 
with  literary  velleities,  Helmina  von  Chezy.  Overruling  her  protestations  that  she  had 
never  written  a  theatrical  piece,  knew  nothing  about  opera,  and  had  not  even  been  to  an 
opera  for  years,  Weber  presented  her  with  samples  of  librettos  he  admired  in  order  to 
give  her  some  indication  of  what  he  was  looking  for.  Everyone  was  hoping  for  a  carbon 
copy  of  Freischutz  (theater  managers  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  were  no  different 
from  television  executives  today),  but  Weber  was  determined  to  move  into  higher  spheres 
and  to  write  a  serious,  through-composed  score. 


Up  until  the  1820s,  all  German  operas  had  fallen  into  the  tradition  of  the  Singspiel,  literally 
a  "sung  play,”  with  spoken  dialogue  connecting  independent  musical  numbers.  Italian 
and  French  opera  in  the  serious  genres,  at  least,  had  already  become  completely  musical, 
sung  from  beginning  to  end,  thus  avoiding  problems  involved  in  mixing  the  elevated  tone 
of  song  with  the  more  casual,  often  farcical  air  of  dialogue.  But  in  Germany,  even  operas 
aiming  at  the  very  highest  level  of  ethical  tone— The  Magic  Flute  and  Fidelio,  for  example— 
were  not  distinguished  in  a  formal  sense  from  the  merest  vulgar  farce. 


Weber  was  determined  to  change  that.  He  planned  to  write  music  that  would  run  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  work.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  listen  to  Chezy  when  she 
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Boston  Music  Hall . 


SEASON  1882  -  83. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

MR.  CEORC  HENSCHEL,  CONDUCTOR. 


X.  C0NCE1W. 

Saturday,  December  9th,  at  8,  P.  M. 

PROGRAMME. 

OVERTURE.  (Euryanthe.) . WEBER. 

CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO-FORTE  in  G  minor,  No.  2,  op.  22.  SAINT-SAENS. 
Andante  sostenuto — Allegro  scherzando _ Presto _ 

SYMPHONY  in  E  flat,  No.  2,  op.  4(5.  ...  GERNSHEIM. 

(NEW.  FIRST  TIME.) 

Allegro  tranquillo— Tarantella.— Notturno.  Finale. — 


ARIA.  (Idomeneo.) . MOZART. 

BALLET-MUSIC.  (Feramora.)  ....  RUBINSTEIN. 
;u  Dance  of  Bayaderes, 
b.  Candle-Dam  e  of  the  Brides  of  Kashmire. 
e.  Wedding  March. 


SOLOISTS  : 

MRS.  H.  F.  KNOWLES,  Soprano. 

MR.  OTTO  BENDIX,  Pianoforte. 

Mr.  Bcndlx  will  use  a  Knabe  Piano. 


Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  the  overture  to  Weber's 
"Euryanthe”  on  December  9,  1882,  with  Georg  Henschel  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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insisted  that  she  was  not  up  to  the  task,  because  she  was  absolutely  right.  (In  fact,  her 
incompetence  was  ultimately  responsible  for  the  near  loss  of  two  important  compositions: 
in  addition  to  Euryanthe,  she  wrote  the  play  to  which  Schubert  composed  his  delightful 
Rosamunde  music,  but  the  colossal  failure  of  the  play  itself  meant  that  Schubert's  music 
went  lost  for  decades  until  it  was  discovered  almost  by  accident.)  Even  when  she  had  sent 
him  a  hopeless  first  draft,  Weber  did  not  give  up  on  her,  possibly  because  he  felt  some 
pity  for  her:  she  had  already  been  through  two  unhappy  marriages  and  had  become,  by 
this  time,  a  pathetic  eccentric.  In  any  case,  Weber  realized  that  the  first  draft  of  the 
libretto  was  quite  impossible.  He  consulted  other  theatrical  and  literary  people,  including 
such  estimable  figures  as  Ludwig  Tieck,  but  failed  to  take  such  advice  as  they  offered.  In 
the  end,  even  though  Act  III  alone  was  rewritten  eleven  times,  the  result  was  a  tangled 
hodgepodge  of  incidents  and  insufficiently  motivated  characters.  In  fact,  no  libretto  in 
the  history  of  opera  has  ever  been  so  vehemently  criticized  as  this  one,  especially  because 
the  high  level  of  Weber's  musical  imagination  makes  it  quite  clear  that  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  his  opera  might  have  been  one  of  the  great  dramatic  masterpieces. 

The  essential  kernel  of  the  plot  is  a  common  one,  found  in  Boccaccio  and  many  other 
sources:  a  husband  boasts  of  his  wife's  fidelity;  he  is  then  falsely  convinced  that  she  has 
been  untrue;  he  attempts  to  avenge  his  honor  by  killing  her,  though  she  escapes;  the 
false  betrayer  is  discovered  and  punished;  the  couple  is  reunited.  Besides  having  an  old- 
fashioned  plot,  the  libretto  suffers  also  from  absurdly  stilted  language.  And  the  plot  has 
some  gaping  holes,  most  obviously  the  fact  that  the  heroine  could  have  cleared  up  the 
entire  mess  when  she  was  first  accused  but  failed  to  do  so  for  no  other  reason,  it  seems, 
than  that  the  story  would  end  too  soon  to  make  a  full  opera. 

But  what  is  important  is  how  the  composer  reacts  in  his  music,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Weber  produced  a  rich,  colorful,  dramatic,  and  brilliantly  evocative  score.  In  fact, 
no  German  composer  after  Weber  could  write  an  opera  without  taking  Euryanthe  into 
account:  the  rich  use  of  chromatic  harmony,  far  more  daring  than  any  composer  of  the 
time  had  employed;  the  varied  orchestral  color;  the  determination  to  unify  the  score, 
rather  than  allow  it  to  be  a  patchwork  of  independent  numbers— all  these  things  pointed 
the  way  to  the  future. 

As  was  typical  of  his  practice,  Weber  composed  the  overture  last.  In  Der  Freischutz,  the 
overture  had  provided  something  of  a  dramatic  summary  of  the  story  to  follow:  the  con¬ 
flict  between  good  and  evil  was  already  laid  forth  in  the  music  heard  before  the  curtain 
rose.  The  overture  to  Euryanthe  was  not  so  closely  connected  to  the  drama,  though  it  is 
without  doubt  a  brilliant  achievement.  Rather  than  summarizing  the  opposing  forces  of 
the  plot,  Weber  used  two  themes  associated  with  his  hero,  Adolar,  for  the  two  main 
themes  of  the  sonata-form  overture.  Following  a  fanfare-like  statement  with  rushing 
string  parts,  the  winds  utter  Adolar's  firm  declaration  of  faith,  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und 
meine  Euryanthe"  ("I  trust  in  God  and  my  Euryanthe'');  the  festive  E-flat  music  associated 
with  the  court  moves  to  the  dominant,  where  first  violins  introduce  his  love  song,  "0 
Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich  kaum"  ("0  such  bliss  I  can  scarcely  grasp").  Most  of  the  remain- 
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An  1839  lithograph  of  Wilhelmine 
Schroder-Devrient  as  Euryanthe  and 
Ignaz  Schuster  as  Adolar  in  an  early 
production  of  ", Euryanthe " 


der  of  the  overture  simply  puts  these  themes  through  their  paces,  though  there  is  an 
absolutely  magical  passage  in  the  development  section  which  quotes  the  music  Weber 
wrote  for  a  ghost  scene,  with  the  uncanny  orchestral  color  created  by  the  simple  device 
of  having  eight  solo  violins,  muted,  playing  against  tremolos  in  the  viola  section.  A  fugato 
fills  the  heart  of  the  development  and  brings  about  the  return  of  the  principal  themes 
and  a  conclusion  of  festive  brilliance. 

Steven  Ledbetter 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979  to  1998 
and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout  the  country. 


THE  FIRST  KNOWN  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  OVERTURE  TO  "EURYANTHE"  was 
given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  George  Loder  on  May  15,  1844. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  OVERTURE  was  given  by  Georg 
Henschel  on  December  9,  1882,  subsequent  BSO  performances  being  given  by  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Franz  Kneisel,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Henri 
Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Bruno  Walter,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  Eleazar 
de  Carvalho,  Maxim  Shostakovich  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  December  1981), 
Emil  Tchakarov,  and  Marek  Janowski  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  5,  1990). 
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Welcome  Home! 


Bob  and  Carol  Henderson,  Fox  Hill  Village  residents 


No  matter  how  long  their 
absence,  each  time  the  Hendersons 
return  home  from  their  world 
travels  or  visiting  their  homes  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Florida, 
they  feel  truly  welcomed  by  the 
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former  CEO  of  ITEK,  and  Carol, 
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the  convenient  fitness  center, 
and  dependable  security  that 
means  worry-free  travel.  Passionate  supporters  of  the  arts,  Bob  is  an  Honorary  Trustee  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  MFA  and  Carol  is  a  Life  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  an  Overseer  of  the  BSO.  Both  love  living  so  close  to  Boston  making  it  a  breeze  to  attend 
functions  in  the  city  yet  leave  time  to  cheer  at  their  grandsons’  football  games  in  Dedham  on  the 
same  day! 


Superb  options  in  dining,  distinguished  floor  plans,  Mass  General  associated  Wellness  Clinic, 
and  most  importantly,  the  flexibility  and  the  accommodation  afforded  by  resident  ownership 
and  management,  help  rate  Fox  Hill  Village  highest  in  resident  satisfaction. 

Like  Bob  and  Carol,  come  and  experience  for  yourself  the  incomparable  elegance  of  Fox  Hill 
Village,  New  England’s  premiere  retirement  community. 


To  learn  more,  call  us  at  781-329-4433  or  visit  us  on  the  web  at: 

www.foxhillvillage.com 

Developed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


Fox  Hill  Village 
at  Westwood 


10  Longwood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090  (781)  329-4433  (Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  15 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17,  1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.  According  to  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  he 
composed  his  C  major  concerto  in  1795  and  gave  the  first  performance  on  December  18  that  year 
in  Vienna;  but  earlier  sources  hold  that  the  concerto  was  written  probably  in  1796-97,  completed 
in  1798,  and  premiered  during  Beethoven’s  visit  that  year  to  Prague.  He  evidently  revised  the 
score  somewhat  before  its  publication  in  1801.  Beethoven  himself  wrote  three  different  cadenzas 
for  the  first  movement  at  a  later  date,  presumably  after  1804,  judging  by  the  keyboard  range 
required. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SOLO  PIANO,  the  score  calls  for  an  orchestra  of  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  At  these  performances, 
Leif  Ove  Andsnes  plays  cadenzas  by  Beethoven. 

Beethoven's  career  was  intimately  bound  up  with  the  keyboard,  from  his  teens  as  an 
organist  and  budding  virtuoso  to  his  years  as  a  composer/pianist  in  Vienna,  and  even 
beyond  that,  after  encroaching  deafness  put  an  end  to  his  performing.  In  later  years, 
almost  stone-deaf,  Beethoven  still  played  alone  and  sometimes  for  friends,  extemporiz¬ 
ing  brilliantly  as  in  the  old  days,  when  by  then  he  could  not  hear  a  note  he  played.  His 
fingers  could  still  find  the  music  in  his  inner  ear. 

So  pervasive  was  the  piano  to  Beethoven  that  we  have  to  remind  ourselves  that  he  was 
part  of  the  first  generation  to  grow  up  playing  the  instrument,  which  had  only  recently 
replaced  the  harpsichord  and  was  evolving  rapidly.  Haydn  and  Mozart  came  up  playing 
the  harpsichord  and  only  later  arrived  at  the  piano.  As  musicians  tend  to  be,  Beethoven 
was  critical  of  the  competition.  "Putsch,  putsch,  putsch,"  he  said  of  the  flashy  new  virtu¬ 
osos,  "and  what  does  it  all  mean?  Nothing!"  He  heard  Mozart  perform,  he  said,  and  the 
man  was  a  harpsichordist.  He  didn't  know  how  to  play  the  piano:  no  legato,  no  singing 
style.  Part  of  his  implication  was  that  Mozart  didn't  really  know  how  to  write  for  the 
piano  either. 
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Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto 
No.  1  on  December  12,  1895,  in  Cambridge,  with  Emil  Paur  conducting  and  soloist  Marie  Geselschap 
(BSO  Archives) 
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On  one  hand  this  is  familiar  musicianly  complaining  about  the  rivals.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  his  terms,  Beethoven  was  right.  From  the  beginning  the  piano  was  his  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence,  and  for  a  long  time  performing  was  the  better  part  of  his  income.  The  consummate 
professional,  he  paid  minute  attention  to  finding  new  and  idiomatic  ways  for  playing  and 
composing  for  the  piano.  Meanwhile  he  was  an  adviser  to  piano  manufacturers,  who 
listened  to  what  he  said.  Mostly  what  he  told  them  was,  Make  your  pianos  bigger  and 
stronger.  His  music  said  the  same  thing.  As  soon  as  an  instrument  appeared  with  higher 
notes  he  used  them,  and  the  force  of  his  conceptions  demanded  louder  and  richer  instru¬ 
ments.  Erard  in  Paris  and  Broadwood  in  England  sent  him  pianos,  hoping  he  would  be 
pleased  and  endorse  them. 

In  other  words,  as  performer  as  well  as  composer,  Beethoven  looms  large  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  instrument,  in  its  playing  and  composing  technique,  and  in  its  design. 
All  that,  in  turn,  is  another  symptom  of  the  Beethoven  approach  to  everything  musical:  a 
solid  grounding  in  technique  and  tradition,  but  no  less  a  relentless  pushing  of  envelopes. 

If  you  were  a  virtuoso  in  Beethoven's  day,  a  prime  bread-and-butter  medium  was  the 
concerto,  and  to  his  programs  Beethoven  often  added  solo  improvisations.  He  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  power  and  velocity  of  his  playing,  the  brilliance  of  his  ornaments  including 
triple  trills,  but  above  all  for  the  fire  and  imagination  of  his  extemporizing.  Years  before 
his  music  started  to  define  the  rising  Romantic  temperament,  that  wild  and  passionate 
spirit  was  prophesied  in  the  music  that  flowed  directly  from  his  mind  to  his  fingers. 

Thus  while  the  hoary  division  of  Beethoven's  work  into  Early,  Middle,  and  Late  periods 
persists,  one  of  the  many  caveats  to  that  pattern  is  that  when  it  came  to  his  own  instru¬ 
ment  the  piano,  the  Middle  started  early:  the  authentic  Beethoven  voice  appears  first  in 
works  including  the  piano  sonatas  and  piano  trios.  It  was  in  the  last  years  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  when  he  was  composing  the  startling  and  prophetic  piano  trios  of  Opus  1, 
that  he  wrote  the  C  major  concerto  with  one  foot  in  the  past  and  the  other  in  the  future. 

Even  then  Beethoven  was  often  ill,  but  otherwise  his  life  in  those  years  was  quite  pleas- 
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A  V  V  I  S  0. 


Oggi  Penerdi  8.  del  corrente  Gen* 
najo  la  Sig>~a.  Maria  Bolla,  virtuo- 
fa  di  Mujica ,  dard  una  Accademia 
nella  piccola  Sala  del  Ridotto.  La 
Mujica  Jard  di  ? mova  compojizione 
del  Sigre.  Haydn,  il  quale  ne  Jard 
alia  direzione. 

A 

Pi  canter  an  no  la  Sigra.  Bolla,  la 
Sigi  a.  7  omconi,  e  il  Sigre.  Mombelli. 

U  Sigre.  Bctbofen  fuonerd  un 
Concerto  J'ul  Pianoforte. 

Il  prezzo  dei  biglietti  d'  ingrcjfo 
Jard  di  urn  zeccbwo.  Que/ti  potran- 
no  averji  o  alia  Caff  a  del  Teatro  Na- 
zionale,  o  in  cafa  della  Sigra.  Bolla, 
nella  PariJ'ergaffe  Nro.  444.  al  fecon - 
do  piano. 

rjneipio  Jard  alle  ore J'ei  e  mezza. 


Announcement  (in  Italian)  for  a  Vienna  concert  on 
January  8,  1796,  in  which— as  listed  halfway  down— 
"Signor  Beethoven  will  play  a  piano  concerto"  (which 
was  likely  his  own  B-flat  piano  concerto  known  to  us 
as  his  No.  2) 


ant.  He  was  a  hot  young  virtuoso  and  composer  playing  in  the  best  salons,  and  had  not 
yet  been  forced  to  confront  the  specter  of  deafness.  In  the  pattern  familiar  to  Mozart  and 
most  composer/performers,  as  a  soloist  Beethoven  needed  to  have  a  fresh  concerto  in 
his  repertoire,  written  to  strut  his  particular  stuff.  For  that  reason  he  didn't  publish  his 
early  piano  concertos  right  away;  they  were  for  his  own  use,  and  he  tinkered  with  them 
from  performance  to  performance.  When  one  concerto  had  lost  its  novelty  he  wrote 
another,  and  only  then  published  the  old  one. 

The  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  C  major  was  written  after  the  Second  in  B-flat  major,  thus 
numbered  because  the  C  major  was  published  first.  The  B-flat  major  concerto  had  a 
long  and  rambling  gestation,  starting  in  Bonn  before  he  came  to  Vienna.  In  that  period 
Beethoven  was  preoccupied  with  polishing  his  craft,  mastering  one  genre  after  another. 
With  one  concerto  already  under  his  belt,  however,  he  pulled  together  the  C  major  in  a 
relatively  short  time,  probably  in  1795.  That  year  a  visitor  to  his  flat  found  Beethoven, 
miserable  with  colic,  with  four  copyists  stationed  in  the  hall,  writing  the  finale  two  days 
before  the  premiere.  The  final  version  of  the  concerto  is  a  score  from  1800.  Shortly  after, 
Beethoven  declared  that  he  was  unsatisfied  with  everything  he'd  written  and  intended  to 
make  a  new  beginning.  Soon  followed  the  epochal  Symphony  No.  3,  Eroica. 

If  the  opening  of  the  C  major  concerto  shouts  some,  it  does  not  entirely  shout  Beethoven. 
It's  a  military  march,  a  fashionable  mode  in  concertos  of  the  time.  The  music  begins  soft¬ 
ly,  at  a  distance,  in  a  stately  dah,  dit-dit  dah  figure;  with  a  forte  the  parade  is  upon  us.  The 
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martial  first  theme  is  followed  by  a  lyrically  contrasting  second;  the  gesture  is  expected, 
the  music  attractive  but  impersonal.  But  the  key  is  Beethovenian:  a  more  highly  spiced 
E-flat  for  a  second  key  rather  than  the  conventional  G,  a  kind  of  harmonic  move  that  will 
become  a  lifelong  Beethoven  thumbprint.  The  soloist  enters  not  on  the  main  theme  but 
with  something  new— lyrical,  quiet,  and  inward,  which  alerts  us  that  the  agenda  of  the 
soloist  and  the  orchestra  are  not  quite  the  same.  In  fact,  for  all  the  flamboyant  passage- 
work,  the  soloist  never  plays  the  martial  main  theme.  The  essential  voice  of  the  soloist 
breaks  out  above  all  in  the  middle,  at  the  onset  of  the  development:  a  suddenly  rich  and 
passionate,  shrouded,  almost  minorish  E-flat  major  section,  in  sound  and  import  entirely 
Beethoven. 

The  first  movement  ends  with  a  conventional  martial  fervor,  and  the  second  movement 
commences  in  A-flat  major  with  a  Largo  version  of  the  work's  opening  rhythmic  motto: 
dah,  dit-dit  dah.  But  this  movement  picks  up  the  mood  of  the  middle  of  the  first  movement- 
atmospheric  and  introspective,  gradually  passionate.  Again  we  hear  that  strangely  shad¬ 
owed  major.  The  main  theme  has  a  noble  simplicity;  the  orchestral  scoring  is  rich,  warm, 
and  touching;  the  piano  garlands  familiar  from  Classical  slow  movements  are  here  not 
precious  and  golant  so  much  as  atmospheric  and  introspective.  Here  as  elsewhere,  some 
of  the  most  moving  and  fresh  music  in  early  Beethoven  are  the  slow  movements.  In  the 
searching  coda  there  is  a  striking  and  soulful  duet  between  piano  and  clarinet. 

So  where  does  this  story  lead  us?  A  first  movement  in  which  the  orchestra  is  militant 
and  the  soloist  tending  more  to  thoughtful  and  expressive.  A  second  movement  where 
the  latter  qualities  take  over.  Then,  fun  and  games. 

All  Beethoven's  concerto  finales  are  rondos,  and  rondo  finales  were  supposed  to  be  light, 
rhythmical,  quirky,  with  lots  of  teasing  accompanying  the  periodic  return  of  the  rondo 
theme.  Beethoven  plays  that  game  to  the  hilt,  but  pushes  it:  his  rondo  theme  goes  beyond 
merely  folksy  to  a  rumbustious,  floor-shaking  barn  dance.  For  an  added  fillip,  we're  not 
sure  whether  the  main  theme  begins  on  an  upbeat  or  a  downbeat,  so  the  metric  sense 
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gets  amusingly  jerked  around.  On  its  last  appearance  the  rondo  theme  enters  in  the 
wrongest  of  wrong  keys,  B  major,  before  getting  chased  back  to  the  proper  C  major.  The 
contrasting  sections  are  largely  given  to  brilliant  virtuosity.  The  middle  section  features  a 
jovial  and  jokey  tune  in  A  minor,  perhaps  to  parallel  the  minorish  major  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  movement. 

For  a  telling  last  touch,  just  before  the  flashy  last  cadence  there  is  a  brief  turn  to  lyrical 
and  touching.  That's  been  the  undercurrent  all  along  of  this  concerto  that  on  the  surface 
purports  to  be  militant  and  exuberant  and  more  or  less  conventional,  but  also  has  an 
inner  life  prophetic  of  much  Beethoven  to  come. 

Jan  Swafford 

JAN  SWAFFORD  is  an  award-winning  composer  and  author  whose  books  include  biographies  of 
Johannes  Brahms  and  Charles  Ives,  and  "The  Vintage  Guide  to  Classical  Music."  An  alumnus  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  studied  composition,  he  teaches  at  The  Boston  Conservatory 
and  is  currently  working  on  a  biography  of  Beethoven  for  Houghton  Mifflin. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  OF  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  i  was 
given  on  March  19,  1857,  by  pianist  Franz  Werner  with  Frederic  Ritter  and  the  Philharmonic  Society 
at  the  Music  Hall  in  Cincinnati.  B.J.  Lang  was  soloist  in  the  first  Boston  performance  on  January  16, 
1868,  in  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Society,  Carl  Zerrahn  conducting. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  CONCERTO  was  a  single  perform¬ 
ance  led  by  Emil  Paur  in  Cambridge  on  December  12,  1895,  with  pianist  Marie  Geselschap,  after 
which  the  BSO  did  not  play  the  work  again  until  February  15,  1932,  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  con¬ 
ducting  and  soloist  Robert  Goldsand.  Subsequent  Boston  Symphony  performances  have  featured 
Shirley  Bagley  (Koussevitzky  conducting),  Leonard  Bernstein  (conducting  from  the  keyboard),  Ania 
Dorfman  and  Sviatoslav  Richter  (Charles  Munch),  Claude  Frank  (Erich  Leinsdorf  and,  later,  Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski),  Rudolf  Serkin  and  Jerome  Lowenthal  (Max  Rudolf),  Christoph  Eschenbach  (Seiji 
Ozawa),  Misha  Dichter  (Michael  Tilson  Thomas),  Emanuel  Ax  (Edo  de  Waart),  Malcolm  Frager 
(Klaus  Tennstedt),  Rudolf  Serkin  (Ozawa),  Justus  Frantz  (Eschenbach),  Eschenbach  again  (doubling 
as  soloist  and  conductor),  Alfred  Brendel  (Hiroshi  Wakasugi  and,  on  several  later  occasions,  Ozawa), 
Rudolf  Firkusny  (Jesus  Lopez-Cobos),  Maria  Tipo  (Robert  Spano),  Radu  Lupu  (Mariss  Jansons), 
Richard  Goode  (Ozawa),  Andre  Watts  (Alan  Gilbert),  Murray  Perahia  (Bernard  Haitink),  Gianluca 
Cascioli  (Roberto  Abbado),  Lars  Vogt  (Andrey  Boreyko),  Piotr  Anderszewski  (the  most  recent  sub¬ 
scription  performances,  in  April  2006  with  Robert  Spano),  and  Imogen  Cooper  (the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  25,  2006,  with  Gustavo  Dudamel  conducting). 
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John  Harbison  on  his  Symphonies: 

Introduction  to  a  Cycle 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  cycle  of  John  Harbison’s  symphonies,  which  began  in 
fall  2010  with  performances  of  his  symphonies  1,  2,  and  3  and  continued  this  past  fall  with 
Nos.  4  and  5,  concludes  this  week  with  the  world  premiere  performances  of  his  BSO- 
commissioned  Symphony  No.  6. 

I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who  felt  the  Symphony  was  played  out.  So  many  wonder¬ 
ful  symphonies  appeared  during  my  early  years  as  a  composer.  I  remember  especially 
recordings  of  pieces  by  Tippett,  Piston,  Lutostawski,  and  Henze,  as  well  as  live  per¬ 
formances  here  in  Boston  of  great  symphonies  by  Dutilleux,  Sessions,  and  Hindemith. 

I  had  first  to  respond  to  another  task— to  absorb  the  very  different  musical  proposals  of 
our  two  Hollywood  emigre  composers,  Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky.  I  needed  at  least  the 
experience  of  writing  a  large  orchestral  tone  poem,  Diotima ;  concertos  for  piano  and  vio¬ 
lin,  an  hour-long  song  cycle  Mottetti  di  Montale,  and  two  operas,  Winter's  Tale  and  Full 
Moon  in  March,  to  line  things  up. 

Eventually  I  felt  convinced  by  the  title  ''Symphony.''  I  couldn't  see  why  our  big  orchestral 
pieces  needed  to  be  called  things  like  Consternations  or  Entropies  I  (the  1960s)  or  Rimmed 
by  a  Veiled  Vision  (the  70s)  if  they  were  symphonic  in  ambition  and  scale. 

The  twentieth  century  brought  a  lot  to  this  genre,  beginning  with  the  great  joust  between 
Mahler  and  Sibelius  (with  Nielsen  providing  yet  another  even  more  eccentric  route). 
Mahler  proposed  The  Symphony  as  published  autobiography,  Sibelius  as  the  free  associ¬ 
ation  of  a  private  diary.  New  formal  ideas  came  from  these  extreme  positions,  new  kinds 
of  grandeur  and  intimacy. 

The  hardest  thing  to  win  back  for  the  big  genres  of  symphony  and  string  quartet  is  some 
kind  of  naturalness,  some  escape  from  the  self-consciousness  of  our  artistic  time.  By 
setting  down  Symphony  on  our  title  page  we  accept  requirements,  expectations,  but 
cannot  let  them  in  while  we  work.  It  is  not  a  test,  it  is  a  freely  offered  proof,  or  deed.  We 
will  need  tunes,  harmonies  that  define  form,  development  that  is  also  play,  many  tones 
of  voice,  movements  and  sections  of  varied  length  and  weight. 

We  will  need  much  of  what  we  usually  need,  plus  the  conviction  of  not  having  done  it  this 
way  before.  At  least  these  are  some  of  the  things  I  remembered  to  say  to  myself  as  I 
embarked— aware  that  if  I  found  just  one  beginning  it  could  be  the  net  or  foil  that  gets 
more  phrases,  eventually  a  piece.  And  once  there  is  one  piece,  another  comes  from  the 
determination  to  do  something  different.  And  another,  to  work  away  from  the  first  two. 

I  am  grateful  to  James  Levine  for  offering  a  chance  to  weight  them  individually,  to  see 
how  they  add  up,  to  see— at  distances  of  thirty  years  to  a  few  months— if  they  contain 
their  year  of  origin  and  still  pertain  to  our  present.  To  see  if  they  are  symphonies. 

John  Harbison,  October  2010 
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John  Harbison 


Symphony  No.  6  (2011) 


JOHN  HARBISON  was  bom  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  December  20, 1938,  and  lives  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  and  Token  Creek,  Wisconsin.  His  Symphony  No.  6  was  commissioned  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  request  of  its  then  music  director  James  Levine;  the  premiere 
this  week  comes  as  intended,  as  the  culmination  of  a  two-season  complete  survey  of  Harbison’s 
symphonies.  Harbison  composed  the  symphony  in  Cambridge,  Token  Creek,  and  Lenox,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  beginning  in  June  2009  and  completing  the  full  score  in  October  2011.  The  piece  is  ded¬ 
icated  “to  James  Levine  in  friendship  and  gratitude.”  These  are  the  first  performances. 

THE  SCORE  OF  HARBISON’S  SYMPHONY  NO.  6  calls  for  mezzo-soprano  soloist  (in  the  first 
movement  only),  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes  (third  doubling  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  (third  doubling  bass  clarinet),  three  bassoons  (third  doubling  contrabassoon),  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  percussion  (vibraphone,  glockenspiel,  congas,  bongo, 
large  and  small  tam-tams,  small  and  large  gongs,  marimba,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  flexatone, 
tubular  bells,  cymbals,  metal  chain),  timpani,  cimbalom,  and  strings.  Nicholas  Tolle  is  the  cim¬ 
balom  player  in  these  performances  (see  the  composer’s  own  note  beginning  on  page  50).  For 
cimbalom-poor  cities,  Harbison  provides  the  option  of  replacing  that  instrument  with  prepared 
piano.  The  duration  of  the  symphony  is  about  twenty-five  minutes. 


In  John  Harbison's  note  for  his  Sixth  Symphony,  the  line  "These  two  sentences  are  far 


from  formalities"  laconically  hints  at  the  significance  of  the  boilerplate-like  commission¬ 
ing  credit  referring  to  James  Levine.  In  conversations  about  the  piece,  Harbison  under¬ 
lines  the  fact  that  the  piece  is  in  a  way  a  portrait  of  Levine,  reflecting  the  artistic  resilience 
and  dedication  that  have  been  hallmarks  of  his  career.  Levine  is,  famously,  a  champion 
for  the  music  he  believes  in,  from  Mozart  and  Beethoven  (hardly  in  need  of  further 
champions,  but  always  in  need  of  great  performances)  to  Schoenberg,  Berg,  and  contem¬ 
porary  composers.  His  special  interest  in  living  American  composers  has  resulted  in 
dozens  of  commissions,  in  recent  years  spread  among  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  its 
two  ensembles,  the  Met  Orchestra  and  the  Met  Chamber  Ensemble,  plus,  of  course,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  where  Levine  was  music  director  from  2004  until  September 
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2011.  Unfortunately,  because  of  Levine's  recent  health  woes,  some  of  the  works  he  was 
meant  to  premiere  have  had  to  be  designated  to  other  conductors.  This  is  the  case  for 
the  Sixth  Symphony,  led  here  by  another  longtime  collaborator  of  Harbison's,  David 
Zinman;  it  was  the  case  for  the  October  2011  premiere  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orches¬ 
tra  of  Harbison's  Alice  Munro  settings,  Closer  to  My  Own  Life  for  mezzo-soprano  and 
orchestra,  which  was  led  by  Fabio  Luisi.  But  these  situations  take  little  away  from  the 
music's  origins  in  the  strong  working  friendship  between  Levine  and  Harbison. 

Harbison  has  described  Levine  as  being  the  biggest  influence  in  his  later  musical  life,  both 
directly  in  his  own  music  and  in  conversation  about  music  more  generally.  "Discussions 
about  all  kinds  of  music,  from  Bach  to  Haydn  to  Wagner  and  Verdi  and  all  kinds  of  recent 
music  have  been  lively  and  revealing  and  indelible....  His  Socratic  rehearsal  method  is 
endlessly  fascinating  and  his  ability  to  internalize  the  discourse  of  a  piece  is  matchless. 

I  often  learned  possibilities  in  my  pieces  by  listening  and  not  intervening."  Harbison  and 
Levine  first  met  when  both  presented  papers  at  the  Salzburg  Seminar  on  opera  in  sum¬ 
mer  1984,  just  after  the  composer  led  that  summer's  Boston  Symphony  performance  of 
his  first  BSO  commission,  his  Symphony  No.  1,  at  Tanglewood.  A  few  years  later,  Levine 
was  to  have  been  the  pianist  for  Harbison's  song  cycle  Simple  Daylight,  which  was  com¬ 
missioned  for  Dawn  Upshaw  by  Lincoln  Center.  For  the  cycle,  Harbison  composed  what 
he  describes  as  the  hardest  piano  music  he  has  ever  written,  and  in  the  event  Levine  was 
too  busy  to  learn  the  part  in  time. 

The  relationship  continued  on  a  much  higher  and  more  involved  level  when  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  commissioned  Harbison’s  full-scale  opera  The  Great  Gatsby  to  mark  Levine's 
25th  anniversary  with  the  company.  Levine  led  the  premiere  of  the  opera  in  December 
1999  and  its  revival  at  the  Met  in  2002.  His  first  concert  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  music  director  designate,  in  January  2003,  featured  Harbison's  Third 
Symphony,  and  for  his  first  season  (2004-05)  as  the  orchestra's  music  director  the  BSO 
commissioned  the  composer's  Darkbloom,  Overture  for  an  imagined  opera  at  his  request. 

Although  the  BSO  has  performed  John  Harbison's  music  since  1977,  its  recent  perform- 
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ances  of  Harbison's  scores,  particularly  the  new  ones,  have  benefitted  from  the  players' 
increasing  and  sustained  familiarity  with  his  style,  a  familiarity  Levine  made  a  point  of 
nurturing.  As  every  performer  knows,  nothing  results  in  great  performances  more  reliably 
than  the  spontaneity  made  possible  by  a  thoroughgoing  comfort  with  the  material.  During 
his  tenure  at  the  BSO,  James  Levine  extended  the  relationship.  After  Darkbloom:  Overture 
for  an  imagined  opera,  the  BSO  commissioned  Harbison's  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies  for 
Levine  and  was  a  co-commissioner  of  the  composer's  Concerto  for  Bass  Viol,  as  well  as 
giving  the  premiere  of  his  Double  Concerto  for  violin,  cello,  and  orchestra  (commissioned 
by  Friends  of  Dresden  Music  Foundation).  Levine  conceived  the  present  two-season  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  composer's  complete  symphonies,  which  put  Harbison  in  the  rarified  company 
of  other  composers  treated  to  surveys  during  Levine's  tenure,  including  Beethoven, 
Schoenberg,  Mahler,  Mozart,  Brahms,  and  Schumann. 

Not  coincidentally,  most  of  those  names— plus  Sibelius  and  Stravinsky— are  the  com¬ 
posers  most  often  invoked  by  John  Harbison  in  speaking  of  his  symphony  cycle.  It's  a 
context  that  has  inevitably  enriched  his  own  ideas  about  the  symphonic  genre  and  its 
potential,  even  as  he  has  made  a  point  of  making  each  new  symphony  different  from  the 
last.  Levine  had  a  more  direct  hand  in  Harbison's  most  radical  departure  from  his  sym¬ 
phonies  past  when  he  recommended  the  composer  add  a  voice  part  to  his  already  in- 
process  Fifth  Symphony,  which  transformed  the  work  from  an  entirely  instrumental  score 
to  one  in  which  settings  for  baritone  and  mezzo-soprano  nearly  dominate.  The  addition 
of  the  opening  vocal  movement  in  the  Sixth  Symphony  was  a  late  decision  and  also 
linked  to  Levine,  albeit  more  abstractly.  Although  it  required  major,  retroactive  revisions 
to  the  three  instrumental  movements  already  in  place,  its  text  brings  the  theme  of  artis¬ 
tic  constancy  into  explicit  focus. 

The  Sixth  Symphony,  then,  is  another  special  case  in  Harbison's  symphonic  output. 
Although  it  has  four  movements  like  the  First,  Second,  and  all-vocal  Fifth  (the  Third  and 
Fourth  both  have  five  movements),  the  four  are  arrived  at  via  one-plus-three,  with  the 
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The  Roman  temple  of  Diana  at  Nimes, 
France,  subject  of  the  James  Wright 
poem  used  for  the  first  movement  of 
Harbison's  Symphony  No.  6 


first  movement  standing  apart  from  the  well-defined  three-movement  arc  of  the  instru¬ 
mental  movements. 


That  first  movement,  which  calls  for  a  much  smaller  orchestral  body  in  addition  to  mezzo- 
soprano,  might  seem  at  first  introductory,  but  the  setting  of  James  Wright's  poem  is  sub¬ 
stantial  and  emotionally  active.*  The  vocal  setting  moves  from  lyricism  to  declamation 
almost  imperceptibly,  a  balance  between  feeling  and  fact.  This  matches  the  poem's  drift 
from  the  cultural  contemplation  of  its  start  to  the  immediacy  of  ancient  imagery:  "surely 
the  young  women  of  Gaul  glanced  back  thoughtfully  over  their  bare  shoulders.''  With  a 
richly  contrapuntal  ensemble  accompaniment  to  the  voice,  echoing  and  expanding  the 
soloist's  melodic  figures  and  adding  rhythmic  figures,  the  movement  grows  increasingly 
active  and  dramatic  through  "I  pray  for  the  stone-eyed  legions  of  the  rain  to  put  off  their 
armor.”  At  "And  the  rain  still  mounts  its  guard,"  we  first  hear  the  unexpected,  strange 
sound  of  the  cimbalom,  the  hammered  concert  dulcimer  found  prevalently  in  Hungary. 


The  opening  melodic  gesture  of  the  voice,  with  its  characteristic  contour  of  an  octave 
leap  and  falling  major  second  (whole  tone),  is  an  important  motivic  signpost  for  the 
three  instrumental  movements;  one  may  hear  many  such  small  melodic  correspondences 
between  this  setting  and  what  comes  later.  More  generally,  the  layered  contrapuntal  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  vocal  movement  foreshadows  the  intricate  melodic  and  metrical  polyphony 
that  follows.  The  three  orchestral  movements  are  extended  meditations  and  intensifica¬ 
tions  of  that  first  movement. 


In  the  second  movement,  following  a  short  opening  passage,  the  violins  introduce  a  long, 


*  Born  in  Ohio,  James  Wright  (1927-1980)  attended  Kenyon  College  on  the  G.l.  Bill  following  a  stint  in 
Japan  with  the  occupying  army.  He  also  studied  in  Vienna  and  at  the  University  of  Washington.  He 
worked  with  the  major  American  poets  John  Crowe  Ransom,  Theodore  Roethke,  and  Stanley  Kunitz, 
and  taught  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Hunter  College  in  New  York  City.  Wright  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1972  for  his  Collected  Poems.  Unlike  "Entering  the  Temple  in  Nimes,”  much  of  his 

I  work  examines  the  situations  of  disenfranchised  Americans,  in  sympathy  with  his  own  childhood. 
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searching,  intense  melody  with  several  built-in  tempo  shifts.  The  melody  suggests  a 
tonal  center  but  chromatic  elements  within  it  amplify  the  expressivity  and  parallel  the 
tempo  ambiguity.  One  prominent  feature  is  the  recurring  large  leap— an  octave  or  near¬ 
octave  (ninth  or  seventh),  which  is  a  link  to  that  distinctive  gesture  in  the  vocal  melody. 
Although  the  first  violins  begin  alone,  lines  are  added  gradually  in  other  sections  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  dense  and  intricate  network.  The  process  repeats  with  a  new  melodic  figure,  build¬ 
ing  to  a  higher  level  of  intensity  before  dispersing.  The  movement's  last  measures  are 
transparent,  timbres  alternating  between  winds  and  strings. 

For  the  third  movement,  Harbison  turns  to  the  established  idea  of,  but  not  actually  the 
standard  template  for,  the  orchestral  scherzo.  Marked  "Vivo,  ruvido"  ("Lively,  rough"), 
the  movement  is  in  a  defined  but  syncopated  12/8  meter.  Two  short,  contrasting  ideas 
are  presented— violins,  then  horns— both  ideas  becoming  a  part  of  the  ensuing  texture. 
This  developing  material  is  interrupted  by  the  return  of  the  cimbalom's  magical  sound  (a 
very  brief  hint  closed  the  second  movement)  in  combination  with  the  thin,  dry  sound  of 
violins,  ponticello  (near  the  bridge)  and  col  legno  battuto  (tapping  with  the  wood  of  the 
bow),  ushering  in  a  quiet  finish  to  the  movement. 

The  finale  revisits  the  metrical  ambiguity  of  the  second  movement,  beginning  with  what 
turns  out  not  to  be  a  waltz  and  continuing  with  a  buildup  of  contrapuntal  activity.  The 
tune  itself  is  self-confident  and  clear,  in  spite  of  its  metrical  instability.  In  the  midst  of  the 
movement  the  violins  haltingly  try  out  a  new  melody,  which,  it  will  become  apparent,  is 
a  succinct  version  of  the  mezzo's  first-movement  setting.  A  brief  suggestion  of  return  to 
the  scherzo  reintroduces  the  cimbalom,  a  harbinger  of  the  closing  minutes,  beautiful,  dis¬ 
solute,  strange. 

Robert  Kirzinger 

ROBERT  kirzinger,  a  composer  and  annotator,  is  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


The  Composer  on  his  Symphony  No.  6 

Symphony  No.  6  was  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  James  Levine, 
Music  Director.  It  is  dedicated  to  James  Levine  in  friendship  and  gratitude. 

These  two  sentences  are  far  from  formalities. 

The  piece  begins  with  a  setting  of  a  poem  by  James  Wright,  for  high  voice  and  chamber 
orchestra.  In  the  succeeding  movements  the  singer  is  no  longer  heard,  the  orchestra  is 
significantly  larger.  Certain  passages  from  the  poem  maintain  a  presence  through  what 
follows.  "As  long  as  this  evening  lasts,"  "I  hope  to  pay  my  reverence."  "This  evening,  in 
winter,  I  pray  for  the  stone-eyed  legions  of  the  rain  To  put  off  their  armor."  The  conclud¬ 
ing  lines  of  the  poem  are  rendered  in  terms  which  define  much  of  the  rest  of  the  piece. 


The  first  idea  I  wrote  down  was  a  detailed  fragment  which  seemed  very  promising.  This 
sketch  was  lost  for  over  six  weeks,  during  which  I  tried  to  reproduce  it.  These  resulted  in 
paraphrases  and  derivations— whatever  I  could  remember  of  the  lost  material.  When  it 
was  found  I  understood  that  these  recollections  could  all  find  place  in  the  piece,  the  orig¬ 
inal  sketch  would  not. 

Much  later  I  was  haunted  by  a  missing  sonority,  a  granulated,  silvery  sound,  mysterious, 
even  ominous,  a  punctuation  for  the  end  of  large  paragraphs.  Arriving  late  for  a  class  given 
by  percussionist  Nick  Tolle  for  the  Tanglewood  Composition  Fellows,  I  heard  that  sound. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  Cimbalom,  which  plays  a  brief  but  important  part  of  the  narrative. 

I  am  fortunate  that  David  Zinman,  who  has  conducted  splendid  performances  of  so 
many  of  my  pieces,  leads  the  first  performances  of  this  symphony. 

John  Harbison,  October  2011 


Entering  the  Temple  in  Nimes 

As  long  as  this  evening  lasts, 

I  am  going  to  walk  all  through  and  around 
The  Temple  of  Diana. 

I  hope  to  pay  my  reverence  to  the  goddess  there 
Whom  the  young  Romans  loved. 

Though  they  learned  her  name  from  the  dark  rock 
Among  bearded  Greeks, 

It  was  here  in  the  South  of  Gaul  they  found  her  true 
To  her  own  solitude. 

For  here  surely  the  young  women  of  Gaul 
Glanced  back  thoughtfully  over  their  bare 
White  shoulders  and  hurried  away 
Out  of  sight  and  then  rose,  reappearing 
As  vines  and  the  pale  inner  hands  of  sycamores 
In  the  green  places. 

This  evening,  in  winter, 

I  pray  for  the  stone-eyed  legions  of  the  rain 
To  put  off  their  armor. 

Allow  me  to  walk  between  the  tall  pillars 
And  find  the  beginning  of  one  vine  leaf  there, 
Though  I  arrive  too  late  for  the  last  spring 
And  the  rain  still  mounts  its  guard. 

James  Wright 
Used  by  permission 
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Richard  Strauss 

“Till  Eulenspiegel' s  Merry  Pranks 
after  the  old  rogue's  tale,  set  in  rondo 
form  for  large  orchestra,  Opus  28 


RICHARD  GEORG  STRAUSS  was  born  in  Munich,  Germany,  on  June  n,  1864,  and  died  in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on  September  8,  1949.  He  completed  “Till  Eulenspiegels  lustige 
Streiche”  (“  Till  Eulenspiegel’s  Merry  Pranks”)  on  May  6, 1895,  and  the  first  performance  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Franz  Wullner  on  November  5  that  year,  in  Cologne. 

THE  SCORE  OF  “TILL  EULENSPIEGEL”  calls  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  clarinet  in  D,  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns 
plus  four  more  ad  lib.,  three  trumpets  plus  three  more  ad  lib.,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani, 
snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  large  rattle,  and  strings. 


There  was  a  real  Till  Eulenspiegel,  born  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  near  Brunswick 
and  gone  to  his  reward— in  bed,  not  on  the  gallows  as  in  Strauss's  tone  poem— in  1350 
at  Molln  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  Stories  about  him  have  been  in  print  since  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  first  English  version  coming  out  around  1560  under  the  title 
Here  beginneth  a  merye  Jest  of  a  man  that  was  called  Howleglas  ("Eule"  in  German  means 
"owl"  and  "Spiegel"  "mirror"  or  "looking-glass").  The  consistent  and  serious  theme 
behind  his  jokes  and  pranks,  often  in  themselves  distinctly  on  the  coarse  and  even  brutal 
side,  is  that  here  is  an  individual  getting  back  at  society,  more  specifically  the  shrewd 
peasant  more  than  holding  his  own  against  a  stuffy  bourgeoisie  and  a  repressive  clergy. 
The  most  famous  literary  version  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  is  the  one  published  in  1866  by  the 
Belgian  novelist  Charles  de  Coster:  set  in  the  period  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  is  also  the  most  explicitly  politicized  telling  of  the  story,  and  it  is  the  source 
of  one  of  the  great  underground  masterpieces  of  20th-century  music,  the  oratorio  Thyl 
Claes  by  the  Russian-German  composer  Vladimir  Vogel. 

Strauss  knew  de  Coster's  book,  and  it  seems  also  that  in  1889  in  Wurzburg  he  saw  an 
opera  called  Eulenspiegel  by  Cyrill  Kistler,  a  Bavarian  composer  whose  earlier  opera  Kunihild 
had  a  certain  currency  in  the  '80s  and  early  '90s,  and  for  which  he  was  proclaimed  as 
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Fifteenth  Season, 


1895-96 


1368th  and  1369th  Performances. 

735th  and  736th  Performances  in  Boston. 


Sixteenth  Rehearsal  and  Concert. 


Friday  Afternoon,  February  21,  at  2.30  o’clock. 
Saturday  Evening,  February  22,  at  8.00  o’clock. 


PROGRAMME. 


Heinrich  Zollner  -  -  Orchestral  Fantasia,  “  Midnight  at  Sedan  ” 

(First  Time.) 


Moritz  Moszkowski  -  -  Concerto  for  Violin,  in  C  major,  Op.  30 

I.  Allegro  commodo  iC  major  ....  12-8 

II.  Andante  (G  major)  ------  4-4 

III.  Vivace  iC  major)  ------  4-4 


Richard  Strauss  -  -  “Till  Eulenspiegel’s  Merry  Pranks,”  Op.  28 

(First  time  ) 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  “  Pastoral,”  Op.  68 


I.  The  Awakening:  of  Cheerful  Feellngrs  on  Arriving 

in  the  Country:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo*  F  major)  2-4 

II.  Scene  by  the  Brook-side  Andante  molto  mosso 

(B  flat  major)  ------  128 

III.  Merry  Meeting  of  Country  Folk :  Allegro  (F 

major)  -  --  --  --  -  3-4 

IV.  Thunderstorm,  Tempest:  Allegro  (F  minor)  -  4  4 

V.  Shepherds’  Song.  Glad  and  Thankful  Feelings 

after  the  Storm :  Allegretto  (F  major)  -  -  6  8 


Soloist,  Mr.  EMILE  SAURET. 


There  will  be  no  Rehearsal  and  Concert  next  week. 

<»») 


Program  page  from  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  of  Strauss's  "Till  EulenspiegeTs 
Merry  Pranks,"  on  February  22,  1896,  with  Emil  Paur  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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Wagner's  heir.  Indeed,  Strauss's  first  idea  was  to  compose  an  Eulenspiegel  opera,  an  idea 
that  appealed  to  him  especially  after  the  failure  of  his  own  exceedingly  Wagnerian 
Guntram  in  1894.  He  sketched  a  scenario  and  later  commissioned  another  from  Count 
Ferdinand  von  Sporck,  the  librettist  of  Kistler's  Kunihild,  but  somehow  the  project  never 
got  into  gear.  "I  have  already  put  together  a  very  pretty  scenario,”  he  wrote  in  a  letter, 
"but  the  figure  of  Master  Till  does  not  quite  appear  before  my  eyes.  The  book  of  folk¬ 
tales  only  outlines  a  generalized  rogue  with  too  superficial  a  dramatic  personality,  and 
developing  his  character  in  greater  depth,  taking  into  account  his  contempt  for  humanity, 
also  presents  considerable  difficulties.” 

But  if  Strauss  could  not  see  Master  Till,  he  could  hear  him,  and  before  1894  was  out,  he 
had  begun  the  tone  poem  that  he  finished  on  May  6, 1895.  As  always  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  whether  he  was  engaged  in  tone  painting  or  "just  music."  To  Franz  Wullner, 
who  was  preparing  the  first  performance,  he  wrote: 

I  really  cannot  provide  a  program  for  Eulenspiegel.  Any  words  into  which  I  might  put  the 
thoughts  that  the  several  incidents  suggested  to  me  would  hardly  suffice;  they  might 
even  offend.  Let  me  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  listeners  to  crack  the  hard  nut  the  Rogue 
has  offered  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding,  it  seems  enough  to 
point  out  the  two  Eulenspiegel  motives  [Strauss  jots  down  the  opening  of  the  work  and 
the  virtuosic  horn  theme],  which,  in  the  most  diverse  disguises,  moods,  and  situations, 
pervade  the  whole  up  to  the  catastrophe  when,  after  being  condemned  to  death,  Till  is 
strung  up  on  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at  the  musical  joke  a  Rogue  has 
offered  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  Wilhelm  Mauke,  the  most  diligent  of  early  Strauss  exegetes,  the 
composer  was  willing  to  offer  a  more  detailed  scenario— Till  among  the  market-women, 
Till  disguised  as  a  priest,  Till  paying  court  to  pretty  girls,  and  so  forth— the  sort  of  thing 
guaranteed  to  have  the  audience  anxiously  reading  the  program  book  instead  of  listening 
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to  the  music,  probably  confusing  priesthood  and  courtship  anyway,  wondering  which 
theme  represents  "Till  confounding  the  Philistine  pedagogues,"  and  missing  most  of 
Strauss's  dazzling  invention  in  the  process.  (Also,  if  you've  ever  been  shown  in  a  music 
appreciation  class  how  to  "tell"  rondo  form,  forget  it  now.)  It  is  probably  useful  to  identify 
the  two  Till  themes,  the  very  first  violin  melody  and  what  the  horn  plays  about  fifteen 
seconds  later,*  and  to  say  that  the  opening  music  is  intended  as  a  "once-upon-a-time" 
prologue  that  returns  after  the  graphic  trial  and  hanging  as  a  charmingly  formal  epilogue 
(with  rowdily  humorous  "kicker").  For  the  rest,  Strauss's  compositional  ingenuity  and 
orchestral  bravura  plus  your  attention  and  fantasy  will  see  to  the  telling  of  the  tale. 

Michael  Steinberg 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1976  to 
1979,  and  after  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmoric.  Oxford  University 
Press  has  published  three  compilation  volumes  of  his  program  notes,  devoted  to  symphonies,  concer¬ 
tos,  and  the  great  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 


THE  FIRST  UNITED  STATES  PERFORMANCE  of  Strauss's  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  was  given  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  15, 1895,  with  Theodore  Thomas  conducting. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCES  OF  "TILL  EULENSPIEGEL"  was  conducted 
by  Emil  Paur  on  February  22,  1896,  subsequent  BSO  performances  being  given  by  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Pierre  Monteux,  Bruno  Walter,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles 
Munch,  Igor  Markevitch,  Richard  Burgin,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Werner  Torkanowsky,  Josef  Krips,  William 
Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Eugen  Jochum,  Okko  Kamu,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Kurt  Masur, 
Andrew  Davis,  Marek  Janowski,  David  Wroe,  Roberto  Abbado,  James  Levine,  David  Robertson,  Hans 
Graf  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  30,  2006),  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos,  and 
Sir  Mark  Elder  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  January  2011). 


*  It  is  told  that  Strauss's  father,  probably  both  the  most  virtuosic  and  the  most  artistic  horn  player  of 
his  time,  protested  the  unplayability  of  this  flourish.  "But  Papa,"  said  the  composer,  "I've  heard  you 


warm  up  on  it  every  day  of  my  life.' 
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DEPOSIT  &  CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  &  TRUST  •  COMMERCIAL  BANKING 


Not  all  philanthropists  have 

BUILDINGS  NAMED  AFTER  THEM. 


Philanthropic  giving  is  always  welcome,  regardless  of  what  form  it  takes. 
Boston  Private  Bank  &  Trust  Company’s  Donor  Advised  Fund  is  a  simple  and 
flexible  tool  that  makes  charitable  giving  easier  than  ever.  It  enables  you  to  set 
aside  funds  and  recommend  grants  to  qualified  nonprofit  organizations  according 
to  your  interests  and  on  your  timetable,  all  while  realizing  a  tax  benefit.  It  is 
just  one  of  the  ways  we  make  the  connections  that  count  —  connections  to  the 
financial  expertise  you  need,  and  a  personal  connection  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
sum  of  our  transactions. 


Boston  Private  Bank 
0  Trust  Company 


Please  contact  Richard  MacKinnon,  Senior  Vice  President,  at  (617)  912-4287 
or  rmuckinnon@bostonprivatebank.com 


Investments  are  not  FDIC  insured,  have  no  Bank  guarantee,  are  not  a  deposit,  and  may  lose  value. 


To  Read  and  Hear  More... 


Currently,  the  best  quickly  available  source  of  information  about  John  Harbison  is  the 
website  of  his  publisher,  G.  Schirmer  (www.schirmer.com),  which  contains  a  biography, 
works  list,  reviews,  and  several  interesting  essays  about  the  composer  and  individual 
pieces,  including  his  opera  The  Great  Gatsby.  David  St.  George  wrote  the  essay  on  Harbison 
in  the  New  Grove  II;  Richard  Swift  wrote  the  one  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  American 
Music  (from  1983). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Seiji  Ozawa  recorded  Harbison's  Symphony  No.  1, 
a  BSO  centennial  commission,  soon  after  its  premiere  in  1984  (New  World  Records). 
Herbert  Blomstedt's  recording  of  the  Second  Symphony  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra,  although  deleted  by  the  original  label  (London),  is  available  as  a  fully  licensed 
reissue  from  ArkivMusic.com  (also  including  Harbison's  Oboe  Concerto  and  Roger 
Sessions's  Symphony  No.  2).  A  live  recording  by  James  Levine  and  the  Munich  Philhar¬ 
monic  of  the  composer's  Symphony  No.  3  was  released  as  volume  7  in  the  series 
"Documents  of  the  Munich  Years"  (Oehms  Classics,  with  Gershwin's  Cuban  Overture  and 
Ives's  Symphony  No.  2).  David  Alan  Miller's  recording  of  the  Symphony  No.  3  with  the 
Albany  Symphony  also  includes  the  composer's  Flute  Concerto  and  The  Most  Often  Used 
Chords  for  orchestra  (Albany  Records).  There  are  no  commercially  available  recordings 
of  Harbison's  symphonies  4,  5,  or,  of  course,  6.  The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
with  pianist  Gil  Kalish,  recorded  the  Piano  Quintet  and  Words  from  Paterson,  the  latter 
with  baritone  Sanford  Sylvan,  on  a  disc  with  Simple  Daylight  performed  by  Kalish  and 
soprano  Dawn  Upshaw  (Nonesuch).  James  Levine's  January  2000  Metropolitan  Opera 
broadcast  premiere  of  Harbison's  opera  The  Great  Gatsby  was  released  by  the  Met  as 
part  of  an  eleven-opera  set  (thirty-two  CDs  in  all)  commemorating  the  fortieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  conductor's  Met  debut  (available  at  metoperashop.org  and  Amazon.com; 
now  also  available  singly  from  the  Met  Opera  Shop).  David  Zinman  recorded  Harbison's 
Mirabai  Songs  with  Dawn  Upshaw  and  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  (Nonesuch)  and 
Remembering  Gatsby  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra  (Decca/Argo). 

Also  of  interest  in  the  extensive  Harbison  recordings  catalog  are  David  Hoose's  recording 
with  soprano  Roberta  Anderson,  baritone  Sanford  Sylvan,  and  Hoose's  Boston-based 
Cantata  Singers  and  Orchestra  of  Harbison's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  cantata  The  Flight  into 
Egypt  (New  World),  and  the  Boston  Modern  Orchestra  Project's  recordings  of  the  ballet 
Ulysses  and  the  opera  Full  Moon  in  March  (BMOP/Sound).  BMOP's  recording  of  his  earlier 
opera  Winter's  Tale  is  forthcoming.  The  Lydian  String  Quartet's  recording  of  Harbison's 
first  four  string  quartets  was  released  in  2009  (Centaur). 

Robert  Kirzinger 
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The  standard  biography  of  Weber  is  John  Warrack's  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  (Cambridge 
paperback).  The  article  by  Philipp  Spitta  and  Warrack  from  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians  (1980)  was  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Early  Romantic  Masters  2, 
along  with  the  New  Grove  articles  on  Berlioz  and  Mendelssohn  (Norton  paperback).  The 

Weber  entry  in  the  2001  revision  of  Grove  credits  no  fewer  than  six  writers,  Spitta  and 
Warrack  among  them. 

Recordings  of  the  Overture  to  Euryanthe  include  Leonard  Bernstein's  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  (Sony),  Marek  Janowski's  with  the  Staatskapelle  Dresden  (Berlin  Classics), 
Wolfgang  Sawallisch's  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (EMI),  and  Christian  Thielemann's 
with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon).  Historic  recordings  include 
Wilhelm  Furtwangler's  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (EMI),  Arturo  Toscanini's  live  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  from  1945  (Guild)  or  in  a  1948  NBC  Symphony  telecast  from 

Carnegie  Hall  (Testament  DVD),  and  a  1928  recording  by  Richard  Strauss  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  (Preiser). 


Edmund  Morris's  Beethoven:  The  Universal  Composer  is  a  thoughtful,  first-rate  compact 
biography  aimed  at  the  general  reader  (in  the  HarperCollins  series  "Eminent  Lives").  The 
two  important  full-scale  modern  biographies  are  Maynard  Solomon's  Beethoven,  pub¬ 
lished  originally  in  1977  and  revised  in  1998  (Schirmer  paperback),  and  Barry  Cooper's 
Beethoven  in  the  Master  Musicians”  series  (Oxford  University  Press).  Also  noteworthy 
are  Beethoven:  The  Music  and  the  Life,  by  the  Harvard-based  Beethoven  authority  Lewis 
Lockwood  (Norton  paperback);  David  Wyn  Jones's  The  life  of  Beethoven,  in  the  "Musical 
lives"  series  of  compact  composer  biographies  (Cambridge  paperback);  The  Beethoven 
Compendium:  A  Guide  to  Beethoven's  Life  and  Music,  edited  by  Barry  Cooper  (Thames  & 
Hudson  paperback),  and  Peter  Clive's  Beethoven  and  his  World:  A  Biographical  Dictionary, 
which  includes  entries  on  just  about  anyone  you  can  think  of  who  figured  in  the  compos¬ 
er's  life  (Oxford).  Dating  from  the  nineteenth  century,  but  still  crucial,  is  Thayer's  Life  of 
Beethoven  as  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes  (Princeton  paperback).  Maynard 
Solomon's  Late  Beethoven:  Music,  Thought,  Imagination  is  a  wide-ranging  collection  of 
essays  that  affords  a  close  and  multi-layered  look  at  elements  of  the  composer's  late 
style  (University  of  California  paperback).  Also  relevant  to  that  particular  subject  is 
Martin  Cooper's  Beethoven:  The  Last  Decade,  1817-1827  (Oxford  paperback). 


Michael  Steinberg's  program  notes  on  Beethoven's  concertos  (the  five  piano  concertos, 
the  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  Triple  Concerto)  are  in  his  compilation  volume  The  Concerto- 
A  Listener's  Guide  (Oxford  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  notes  on  Beethoven's  con¬ 
certos  (but  minus  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2)  are  among  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis 
(Oxford).  Also  worth  investigating  are  Jan  Swafford's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  The 
Vintage  Guide  to  Classical  Music  (Vintage  paperback),  Roger  Fiske's  Beethoven  Concertos 
and  Overtures,  in  the  series  of  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback), 
and  Robert  Simpson's  chapter  on  "Beethoven  and  the  Concerto"  in  A  Guide  to  the  Concerto, 
edited  by  Robert  Layton  (Oxford  paperback). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recorded  the  five  Beethoven  piano  concertos  in  the 
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Frederic  Remington,  The  Moose  Country,  courtesy  Frederic  Remington  Art  Museum.  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 
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1980s  with  Rudolf  Serkin  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  (Telarc)  and  in  the  1960s  with 
Arthur  Rubinstein  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf  (RCA).  David  Zinman  has  recorded 
the  five  Beethoven  piano  concertos  with  Yefim  Bronfman  and  the  Tonhalle  Orchestra  of 
Zurich  (Arte  Nova).  Other  noteworthy  sets  of  the  five  piano  concertos  (listed  alphabeti¬ 
cally  by  soloist)  include  Daniel  Barenboim's  with  Otto  Klemperer  and  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  (EMI),  Alfred  Brendel's  recorded  live  with  James  Levine  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips),  Leon  Fleisher's  with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  (Sony  Classical),  Stephen  Kovacevich's  with  Colin  Davis  and  the  BBC  Symphony 
and  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips),  Murray  Perahia's  with  Bernard  Haitink  and 
the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam  (Sony),  and  Mitsuko  Uchida's  with  Kurt 
Sanderling  conducting  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  and  the  Royal  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  of  Amsterdam  (Philips).  Among  historic  issues,  Artur  Schnabel's  recordings 
from  the  1930s  with  Malcolm  Sargent  conducting  the  London  Philharmonic  have  always 
held  a  special  place  (various  CD  reissues,  notably  on  budget-priced  Naxos  Historical). 

The  biggest  biography  of  Richard  Strauss  is  still  Norman  Del  Mar's  three-volume  Richard 
Strauss,  which  gives  equal  space  to  the  composer's  life  and  music  (Cornell  University 
paperback);  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks  receives  detailed  consideration  in  Volume  I. 
More  recent  books  on  Strauss  include  Tim  Ashley's  Richard  Strauss  in  the  well-illustrated 
series  "20th-Century  Composers"  (Phaidon  paperback);  The  life  of  Richard  Strauss  by 
Bryan  Gilliam,  in  the  series  "Musical  lives"  (Cambridge  paperback),  and  Richard  Strauss: 
Man,  Musician,  Enigma  (Cambridge  University  Press)  by  Michael  Kennedy,  who  also 
wrote  Richard  Strauss  in  the  "Master  Musicians"  series  (Oxford  paperback)  and  whose 
Strauss  article  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (1980)  was  reprint¬ 
ed  in  The  New  Grove  Turn  of  the  Century  Masters:  Janacek,  Mahler,  Strauss,  Sibelius  (Norton 
paperback).  The  Strauss  entry  in  the  2001  edition  of  The  New  Grove  is  by  Bryan  Gilliam. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recorded  Till  Eulenspiegel  with  William  Steinberg  con¬ 
ducting  in  1970,  with  Charles  Munch  in  1961,  and  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  1945  (all  for 
RCA).  A  new  DVD  in  a  continuing  series  of  historic  BSO  telecasts  includes  a  November 
1962  BSO  performance  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting  (ICA  Classics, 
also  including  Leinsdorf/BSO  telecasts  of  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  1  and  the  Adagietto 
from  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  5).  David  Zinman  has  recorded  Strauss's  tone  poems  with 
the  Tonhalle  Orchestra  of  Zurich  (Arte  Nova).  Other  recordings  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  include 
Christoph  von  Dohnanyi's  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (London),  Wilhelm  Furtwangler's 
either  live  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon)  or  studio-recorded 
with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (EMI),  Rudolf  Kempe's  with  the  Staatskapelle  Dresden 
(EMI),  James  Levine's  live  with  the  Munich  Philharmonic  (Oehms),  Georg  Solti's  with 
the  Chicago  Symphony  (London),  and  George  Szell's  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Sony 
Classical),  not  to  mention  Strauss's  own,  from  1929  with  the  Berlin  Staatskapelle  (vari¬ 
ous  labels,  including  Dutton,  Preiser,  and  Symposium). 

Marc  Mandel 
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HOTELS  &  RESORTS 


Mahler’s  No.  4  or  Mozart’s  No.  40? 

At  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza,  we  appreciate 
ests’  preferences. 


For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  1  800  441  1414  or  visit  www.fairmont.com 


In  a  city  renowned  for  its  passionate  embrace  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  hotel  that  sits  at 
its  center.  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Hotel  of  two  of 
the  world’s  greatest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


SA  Guest  Artists 


David  Zinman's  career  has  been  distinguished  by  broad  repertoire,  strong  commitment  to 
contemporary  music,  and  historically  informed  performance  practice.  Mr.  Zinman  is  in  his  six¬ 
teenth  season  as  music  director  of  the  Tonhalle  Orchestra  in  Zurich.  He  has  conducted  all  of 
the  leading  North  American  orchestras.  European  engagements  include  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  Frankfurt  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra,  Munich  Philharmonic, 
Symphonieorchester  des  Bayerischen  Rundfunks,  WDR  Sinfonieorchester,  and  the  Orchestra 
of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment.  He  also  has  relationships  with  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orches¬ 
tra,  Vienna  Symphony,  London  Philharmonic,  Orchestre  de  Paris,  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  and 
Orchestre  National  de  France.  He  recently  performed  with  the  NHK  Symphony  and  Hong 
Kong  Philharmonic  and  this  season  makes  a  long-awaited  return  to  the  Sydney  and  New 
Zealand  symphony  orchestras.  He  has  toured  widely  with  many  international  orchestras  and 
continues  to  tour  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  United  States  with  the  Tonhalle  Orchestra.  His  most 
recent  opera  performance  was  Offenbach's  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmonn  at  Geneva  Opera  in  March 
2010,  revived  in  late  2011.  Mr.  Zinman's  extensive  discography  of  more  than  100  recordings 
has  earned  him  numerous  international  honors,  including  five  Grammys,  two  Grand  Prix  du 
Disque,  two  Edison  Prizes,  the  Deutsche  Schallplattenpreis,  and  a  Gramophone  Award.  He  was 
the  1997  recipient  of  the  Ditson  Award  from  Columbia  University,  given  in  recognition  of  his 
exceptional  commitment  performing  works  by  American  composers,  many  of  which  he  has 
recorded  in  a  series  for  Decca's  Argo  label.  He  and  the  Tonhalle  Orchestra  recently  completed 
a  highly  acclaimed  Mahler  cycle  (including  a  Mahler  Eighth  that  won  a  2011  Echo  Award), 


which  followed  similarly  praised  Beethoven,  Strauss,  and  Schumann  cycles.  A  recording  of  all 
the  Schubert  symphonies  is  their  current  project  for  Sony/BMG,  and  their  most  recent  release 
is  a  Brahms  symphony  cycle.  David  Zinman  studied  conducting  with  Pierre  Monteux  and 
made  his  first  major  conducting  debut  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  1967.  He  previously 
served  as  music  director  of  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
and  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra,  principal  conductor  of  the  Netherlands  Chamber  Orches¬ 
tra,  and  music  director  of  the  Aspen  Music  Festival  and  School  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Conducting  for  thirteen  years.  In  2000  the  French  Ministry  of  Culture  awarded  him  the  title 
of  Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres.  In  2002  he  became  the  first  conductor  and 
the  first  person  not  originally  from  Switzerland  to  receive  the  City  of  Zurich  Art  Prize.  More 
recently  he  received  the  Theodore  Thomas  Award  in  recognition  of  outstanding  achievement 
and  extraordinary  service  to  one's  colleagues  in  advancing  the  art  and  science  of  conducting, 
reflecting  honor  on  the  profession.  In  2008  he  won  the  Midem  Classical  Artist  of  the  Year 
award  for  his  work  with  the  Tonhalle  Orchestra.  David  Zinman  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1968  and  has  returned  frequently  to  conduct  the  BSO  at  Tangle- 
wood  and  Symphony  Hall,  most  recently  for  subscription  concerts  in  January  2007  (a  program 
of  Harbison,  Mozart,  and  Rachmaninoff)  and  Tanglewood  appearances  in  July  2008  (an  all- 
Brahms  program)  and  August  2010  (a  program  of  Poulenc  and  Holst,  followed  by  a  program 
of  Brahms  and  Dvorak). 
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Leif  Ove  Andsnes 

The  celebrated  Norwegian  pianist  Leif  Ove  Andsnes  not  only  plays  recitals  and  concertos  each 
season,  but  is  also  an  avid  chamber  musician  who  joins  colleagues  every  summer  at  Norway's 
Risor  Chamber  Music  Festival.  He  is  music  director  of  the  2012  Ojai  Music  Festival  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Beethoven  figures  prominently  in  Mr.  Andsnes's  2011-12  season  and  beyond.  He  performs 
the  Third  Concerto  in  London  and  on  tour  in  Spain  with  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Jin 
Belohlavek,  and  the  First  Concerto  with  the  Vienna  Symphony  and  Andris  Nelsons,  including 
concerts  in  Vienna's  Musikverein;  he  plays  the  same  two  concertos  with  the  Norwegian 
Chamber  Orchestra  in  Gothenburg  and  Oslo.  In  North  America  he  performs  the  First  Concerto 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  Manfred  Honeck,  the  Montreal  Symphony  under  Roger 
Norrington,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  under  David  Zinman,  then  returns  to  the  Third  Concerto 
for  performances  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  Herbert  Blomstedt.  He  plays  and  con¬ 
ducts  both  concertos  with  the  Swedish  Chamber  Orchestra  in  Orebro,  Sweden,  and  with  the 
Trondheim  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Norway.  He  tours  with  the  Mahler  Chamber  Orchestra  to 
Italy  (Brescia,  Lugano,  Torino,  and  Bergamo)  and  to  Dresden,  Prague,  and  Bergen.  The  Prague 
concerts,  to  be  recorded  live  for  his  label  debut  on  Sony  Classical,  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
multi-year  project,  "Beethoven-A  Journey,"  to  play  and  record  all  five  Beethoven  piano  concertos. 
Other  highlights  of  the  season  include  Rachmaninoff's  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  with  Hannover's 
NDR  Radiophilharmonie,  Japan's  NHK  Symphony,  and  the  Bergen  Philharmonic.  He  gives 
recitals  in  Japan,  North  America,  and  Europe.  A  U.S.  spring  recital  tour  with  baritone  Matthias 
Goerne  includes  San  Francisco,  St.  Paul,  Kalamazoo,  Detroit,  and  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall. 
Leif  Ove  Andsnes  now  records  exclusively  for  Sony  Classical.  His  previous  discography  encom¬ 
passes  more  than  thirty  discs  for  EMI  Classics,  including,  most  recently,  Rachmaninoff's  piano 
concertos  3  and  4  and  Schumann's  complete  piano  trios.  His  recordings  of  music  of  his  coun¬ 
tryman  Edvard  Grieg,  among  them  the  Piano  Concerto  and  Lyric  Pieces,  have  been  especially 
celebrated.  Mr.  Andsnes  has  received  Norway's  most  distinguished  honor,  Commander  of  the 
Royal  Norwegian  Order  of  St.  Olav,  as  well  as  the  Peer  Gynt  Prize,  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Society's  Instrumentalist  Award,  and  the  Gilmore  Artist  Award.  He  was  born  in  Karmoy, 
Norway,  in  1970,  and  studied  at  the  Bergen  Music  Conservatory  under  Czech  professor  Jin 
Hlinka.  Over  the  past  decade,  the  Belgian  piano  teacher  Jacques  de  Tiege  has  also  greatly 
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influenced  his  style  and  philosophy  of  playing.  He  counts  Dinu  Lipatti,  Arturo  Benedetti 
Michelangeli,  Sviatoslav  Richter,  and  Geza  Anda  among  the  pianists  who  have  most  inspired 
him.  A  professor  at  the  Norwegian  Academy  of  Music  in  Oslo,  a  visiting  professor  at  Copen¬ 
hagen's  Royal  Music  Conservatory,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Music, 
Mr.  Andsnes  currently  resides  in  Copenhagen  and  Bergen,  also  spending  much  time  at  his 
mountain  home  in  Norway’s  Hardanger  area.  He  occasionally  contributes  written  commen¬ 
taries  to  NPR’s  "Deceptive  Cadence  blog,  and  in  June  2010  he  became  a  father  for  the  first 
time.  Leif  Ove  Andsnes  made  his  BSO  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1996  with  Beethoven's 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  and  his  subscription  series  debut  in  March  1997  with  Mozart's  D  minor 
concerto,  K.466,  subsequently  returning  for  BSO  performances  of  the  Schumann  Piano 
Concerto,  Rachmaninoff's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (his  most  recent  subscription  appearances, 
in  January  2008),  and  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  (at  Tanglewood  in  August  2009). 


Murrihy 


Irish  mezzo-soprano  Paula  Murrihy  has  appeared  at  London’s  Royal  Opera  House,  Teatro 
Comunale  di  Bologna,  Santa  Fe  Opera,  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis,  Oper  Frankfurt,  Opera  de 
Nice,  Chicago  Opera  Theater,  Wexford  Festival  Opera,  Boston  Lyric  Opera,  and  Opera  Boston 
in  a  range  of  roles  including  the  title  role  in  Handel's  Ariodante,  Dido  in  Purcell’s  Dido  and 
Aeneas,  Annio  in  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  Second  Lady  in  Die  Zauberflote,  Cherubino  in  The  Ghosts 
of  Versailles,  Tebaldo  in  Don  Carlo,  Helene  in  Une  Education  manquee,  and  Ino  in  Seme/e.  She 
returned  to  the  Royal  Opera  in  2010  as  Mercedes  in  Carmen  and  recently  joined  Oper  Frankfurt 
as  a  member  of  its  ensemble;  her  roles  there  have  included  Dorabella  in  Cos)  fan  tutte,  Medoro 
in  Orlando  furioso,  and  Scipio  in  Glanert  s  Caligula.  This  season  brings  two  new  productions  in 
Frankfurt,  of  Chabrier’s  L'Etoile  (Lazuli)  and  Stravinsky's  The  Rake's  Progress  (Baba  the  Turk),  as 
well  as  her  debut  at  Theatre  du  Capitole  Toulouse  as  Annio.  Ms.  Murrihy's  extensive  concert 
repertoire  includes  Mozart's  Requiem,  Bach's  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  passions,  Handel's 
Messiah,  Rossini's  Petite  Messe  solennelle,  and  Schubert's  Mass  in  C.  A  frequent  soloist  with 
Boston's  Handel  &  Haydn  Society,  she  has  performed  Messiah  with  the  Huddersfield  Choral 
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Society,  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  with  the  Utah  Symphony,  Haydn's  Harmoniemesse  with  the 
Gabrieli  Consort,  Haydn  s  Paukenmesse  ( Mass  in  Time  of  War )  for  her  Boston  Symphony  debut 
in  August  2007  at  Tanglewood,  and  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  in  March  2008  with  the  BSO 
at  Symphony  Hall.  She  was  alto  soloist  in  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  at  the  2011  Annual  Cartagena 
International  Music  Festival  in  Colombia.  An  accomplished  recitalist,  she  has  performed  at  the 
Aldeburgh  Festival,  New  York  Festival  of  Song,  Wexford  Festival,  and  with  the  Irish  Chamber 
Orchestra  at  the  Shannon  International  Music  Festival.  She  was  also  invited  to  participate  in 
the  Marilyn  Horne  Foundation  Masterclass  Series  at  Carnegie  Hall.  During  the  2010-11  season 
Paula  Murrihy  sang  Kreusa  in  the  first  performances  in  Germany  of  Reimann's  Medea,  Purcell's 
Dido,  Cherubino  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Medoro,  and  Annio,  all  for  Oper  Frankfurt;  she  stepped 
in  to  sing  Medoro  for  her  Opera  de  Nice  debut  and  was  also  seen  in  cinemas  worldwide  as 
Mercedes  in  the  first  co-production  (RealD  and  London's  Royal  Opera  House)  of  Carmen  in 
3D.  An  alumna  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  Paula  Murrihy  has  been  a  Young  Artist  at 
the  Santa  Fe  Opera,  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis,  Utah  Opera,  and  Merola/San  Francisco  Opera 
Center.  She  holds  a  master  of  music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conservatory,  where  she 
was  the  recipient  of  the  John  Moriarty  Presidential  Scholarship  and  Presser  Award.  She 
received  her  bachelor's  degree  in  music  performance  from  the  DIT  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
Drama,  Dublin,  Ireland. 


Casner  &  Edwards,  LLP 


Personalized  Attention  for 


Businesses,  Institutions  and  Individuals 


Casner  &  Edwards,  LLP  offers  a  wide  range  of 
services  in  the  following  areas: 


•  Business  &  Corporate 

•  Business  Bankruptcy  & 


•  Tax 

•  Real  Estate 


•  Civil  Litigation 

•  Probate  &.  Family 

•  Nonprofit  Organizations 

•  Estate  Planning  & 


Financial  Restructuring 


Wealth  Management 


303  Congress  Street,  Boston,  MA  02210 
Phone  617-426-5900  •  Fax  617-426-8810  •  www.casneredwards.com 


WEEK  12  GUEST  ARTISTS 


The  Great  Benefactors 


In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running 
a  great  orchestra.  From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits 
with  personal  contributions  that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  honors  each  of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is 
$1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great  Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please 
contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving, 
at  617-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 

TEN  MILLION  AND  ABOVE 

Julian  Cohen  t  •  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation  ■ 

Maria  and  Ray  Stata  •  Anonymous 

SEVEN  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

FIVE  MILLION 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation  ■ 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  •  EMC  Corporation  • 

Germeshausen  Foundation  •  NEC  Corporation  •  Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  • 
UBS  ■  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

TWO  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mary  and  J.P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell  • 
Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  x*  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and 
Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  •  Jane  and  Jack  t  Fitzpatrick  • 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon  •  Susan  Morse  Hilles  t  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation  • 

The  Kresge  Foundation  •  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  •  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  t  •  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  t  • 

Samantha  and  John  Williams  ■  Anonymous  (2) 
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ONE  MILLION 


American  Airlines  •  Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  ■ 
AT&T  •  Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  William  I.  Bernell  t  •  Roberta  and  George  Berry 
BNY  Mellon  •  Lorraine  D.  and  Alan  S.  Bressler  ■  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne  • 

Chiles  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  •  William  F.  Connell  t  and  Family  ■ 

Country  Curtains  •  Diddy  and  John  Cullinane  ■  Edith  L.  and  Lewis  S.  Dabney  • 
Elisabeth  K.  and  Stanton  W.  Davis  +  •  Mary  Deland  R.  de  Beaumont  +  • 

Elizabeth  B.  Ely  t  ■  Nancy  S.  t  and  John  P.  Eustis  II  ■  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  • 
Anna  E.  Finnerty  +  ■  The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  •  Marie  L.  Gillet  +  • 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon  •  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  t  ■  Francis  Lee  Higginson  t  ■ 
Major  Henry  Lee  H.igginson  t  •  Edith  C.  Howie  t  •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  • 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services  ■  Muriel  E.  and  Richard  L.  t  Kaye  ■ 

Nancy  D.  and  George  H.  t  Kidder  •  Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  t  Krentzman  • 

Liz  and  George  Krupp  •  Barbara  and  Bill  +  Leith  ■  Vera  M.  and  John  D.  MacDonald  t 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation  ■  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  • 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  •  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  •  Kate  and  Al  Merck 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paui  M.  Montrone 
Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation  •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Mary  S.  Newman  •  Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  +  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga  •  P&G  Gillette  •  Carol  and  Joe  Reich  • 

Mary  G.  and  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  +  ■  Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  • 

Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Wilhemina  C.  (Hannaford)  Sandwen  t  • 

Hannah  H.  t  and  Dr.  Raymond  Schneider  •  Carl  Schoenhof  Family  • 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  •  Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  •  Miriam  Shaw  Fund  ■ 

Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  • 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  •  State  Street  Corporation  •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  ■ 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  t  ■  Caroline  and  James  Taylor  • 

Diana  0.  Tottenham  ■  The  Wallace  Foundation  •  Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation  • 
Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  ■  The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  • 

Helen  and  Josef  Zimbler  t  •  Anonymous  (9) 

"f  Deceased 
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the  residences  \t  Imagine  a  new  home  as  individualized  as  you  are. 
BLACK  ROCK  These  spectacular  homes  are  masterfully  designed  to  maximize 
of  hinoham  the  breathtaking  views  oflush  emerald  fairxvavs,  granite  hillsides 


and  wooded  hollows.  An  easv  commute  from  Boston. 


Sales  Center:  781'7494)800 
155  Black  Rock  Drive,  Hingham,  MA  02043 

www.TheResidencesatBlackRock.com 


/ViiiJK  fnwented  Northland  Residential  Corporation,  Net*  England's  premier  developer  u/  exceptional  properties.  Prices  subject  to  chjnye  without  nn: 


Administration 


Mark  Volpe,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Director,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Edward  H.  Linde  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Director,  endowed  by 

Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noltemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development— Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ARTISTIC 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  •  Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  • 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  •  Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •  Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/PRODUCTION 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

Jennifer  Chen,  Audition  Coordinator/Assistant  to  the  Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  ■  H.R.  Costa, 

Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant  Stage  Manager  • 
Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •  Leah  Monder,  Production  Manager  • 

John  Morin,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus  Manager 

BOSTON  POPS 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  •  Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 
Planning  •  Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services/Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor 


BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  •  Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  •  Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  •  Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •  Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •  Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  •  David  Kelts,  Staff 
Accountant  •  Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  •  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •  Nia  Patterson, 
Accounts  Payable  Assistant  •  Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  •  Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  • 
Teresa  Wang,  Staff  Accountant  •  Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 
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Wan  experienced  concert  pianist, 
M.  Steinert  &  Sons  lias  a  piano 
liat  is  right  for  you.  Our  selection  ranges 
rom  Steinwav  —  t lie  world’s  linest  piano 
-  tlirougli  Boston,  Bssex  and  Ixoland 


ears 


(81)0)  944-2498 

www.msteinert.com 


pianos.  Lome  discover  tor  yourseli  why 
M.  Steinert  6*  Sons  lias  remained  a 
vital  and  vilirant  part  ol  Boston’s  music 
communitv  fi»r  six  generations. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  •  Susan  Grosel,  Director  of  Annual  Funds  •  Nina  Jung,  Director 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •  Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government 
Relations  ■  John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  ■  Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of 
Development  Communications  •  Mary  E.  Thomson,  Director  of  Corporate  Initiatives  • 

Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  •  Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 
Giving  •  Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  •  Dulce  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Hostess  • 

Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  •  Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  •  Diane  Cataudella,  Associate 
Director  of  Donor  Relations  •  Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •  Emily  Diaz, 

Donor  Information  and  Data  Coordinator  •  Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  • 

David  Grant,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Information  Systems  ■  Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts 
Officer  •  James  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of  Telephone  Outreach  •  Jennifer  Johnston,  Graphic  Designer  • 
Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of  Direct  Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  •  Dominic  Margaglione, 

Donor  Ticketing  Associate  •  Anne  McGuire,  Donor  Acknowledgment  Writer  and  Coordinator  •  Jill  Ng, 
Senior  Major  and  Planned  Giving  Officer  •  Suzanne  Page,  Associate  Director  for  Board  Relations  • 
Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  Coordinator  •  Emily  Reeves,  Assistant 
Manager  of  Planned  Giving  •  Amanda  Roosevelt,  Executive  Assistant  •  Laura  Sancken,  Assistant 
Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Major  Gifts  and  Campaign 
Advisor  •  Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Yong-Hee  Silver, 
Major  Gifts  Officer  •  Michael  Silverman,  Call  Center  Senior  Team  Leader  ■  Erin  Simmons,  Major  Gifts 
Coordinator  •  Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator,  Friends  Program  •  Thayer  Surette,  Corporate 
Giving  Coordinator  •  Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Research 

EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •  Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 
Community  Programs  •  Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  ■ 

Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 

FACILITIES 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

symphony  hall  operations  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  •  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 

Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  ■  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  •  Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

maintenance  services  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  •  Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  •  Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  •  Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  •  Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  ■  Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter  • 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician  environmental  services  Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  • 

Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian  ■  Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 

Custodian  •  Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  •  Errol  Smart,  Custodian  •  Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 
Custodian 

tanglewood  operations  Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood  Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T.  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  •  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Fallyn  Girard,  Tanglewood 
Facilities  Coordinator  •  Robert  Casey,  Painter  •  Stephen  Curley,  Crew  •  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic  • 
Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  ■  Bruce  Huber,  Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager  •  Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter  • 

Kathleen  Sambuco,  Associate  Director  of  Human  Resources 
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At  Brookhaven,  lifecare  living  is  as  good  as  it  looks. 


Brookhaven  at  Lexington  offers  an  abundance  of  opportunities  for 
intellectual  growth,  artistic  expression  and  personal  wellness.  Our  residents 
share  your  commitment  to  live  a  vibrant  lifestyle  in  a  lovely  community. 

Call  today  for  a  tour! 

781.863.9660  •  800.283.1114 
www.brookhavenatlexington.org 


BROOKHAVEN 

AT  LEXINGTON 

A  Full-Service  Lifecare  Retirement  Community 


Handel  □  Haydn 


o 

o 


HARRY  CHRISTOPHERS 
Artistic  Director 


Vivaldi  The  Four  Seasons 


January  20  &  22,  2012  at  Symphony  Hall 


Harry  Christophers,  conductor 
Aisslinn  Nosky.  violin 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
Period  Instrument  Orchestra 

Concertmaster  Aisslinn 
Nosky  makes  her  H&H  solo 
debut  in  Vivaldi's  virtuosic 
The  Four  Seasons. 


'[Aisslinn  Nosky’s]  electric 
presence  and  scarlet  red  pixie 
haircut  accent  her  masterful 
musicianship.” 

THE  TORONTO  STAR 


Tickets  start  at  $25! 

Order  today:  ©  617  266  3605  ©  handelandhaydn.org 
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INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cordero,  Manager  of  User  Support  •  Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  •  Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •  Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •  Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support 
Specialist  •  Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  •  Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 

PUBLICATIONS 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Editorial  •  Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Production  and  Advertising 

SALES,  SUBSCRIPTION,  AND  MARKETING 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  •  Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •  Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •  Roberta  Kennedy, 

Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  •  Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •  Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  •  Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  •  Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •  Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •  Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  ■  Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  of  E-Commerce  and  New  Media  • 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  SymphonyCharge  ■  Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator/Subscriptions  Associate  •  Susan  Coombs,  SymphonyCharge  Coordinator  •  Jonathan  Doyle, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  • 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •  Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office  and 
Social  Media  Manager  •  Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate  Subscriptions  Manager  •  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales 
Manager  •  Richard  Mahoney,  Director,  Boston  Business  Partners  ■  Christina  Malanga,  Subscriptions 
Associate  •  Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •  Maria  McNeil,  SymphonyCharge 
Representative  •  Jeffrey  Meyer,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce 
Marketing  Analyst  •  Allegra  Murray,  Assistant  Manager,  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Doreen  Reis, 
Advertising  Manager  •  Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  •  Robert  Sistare,  Subscriptions 
Representative  •  Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  •  Himanshu  Vakil,  Web  Application  Lead  •  Amanda  Warren, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Senior  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsor  Relations 
box  office  David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  •  Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 
box  office  representatives  Danielle  Bouchard  •  Mary  J.  Broussard  •  Arthur  Ryan 
event  services  Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •  Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue  Rentals 
and  Events  Administration  •  Luciano  Silva,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  •  Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest 
Artists  •  Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director  for  Student  Affairs  ■  Gary  Wallen,  Associate  Director  for 
Production  and  Scheduling 
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OVERTURE.  REDEFINED. 

Pre-concert  dining  at  Symphony  Hall  is  the  perfect  complement  to 
an  evening  of  world-class  music. 

* 


■ 


GOURMETCATERERS.COM  •  617.638  9245 

BOSTON  GOURMET.  A  PARTNERSHIP  OF  GOURMET  CATERERS  AND  CENTERPLATE,  IS  THE  EXCLUSIVE  CATERER  FOR  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Chair,  Aaron  J.  Nurick 

Chair-Elect  and  Vice-Chair,  Boston  Charles  W.  Jack 
Vice-Chair,  Tanglewood  Howard  Arkans 
Secretary  Audley  H.  Fuller 

Co-chairs,  Boston 

Mary  C.  Gregorio  •  Ellen  W.  Mayo  •  Natalie  Slater 
Co-Chairs,  Tanglewood 

Roberta  Cohn  •  Augusta  Leibowitz  •  Alexandra  Warshaw 
Liaisons,  Tanglewood 

Ushers,  Judy  Slotnick  •  Glass  Houses,  Ken  Singer 

BOSTON  PROJECT  LEADS  AND  LIAISONS  2011-12 

Cafe  Flowers,  Stephanie  Henry  and  Kevin  Montague  •  Chamber  Music  Series,  Joan  Carlton  and 
Adele  Sheinfield  •  Computer  and  Office  Support,  Helen  Adelman  and  Gerald  Dreher  •  Flower 
Decorating,  Linda  Clarke  •  Membership  Table/Hall  Greeters,  Elle  Driska  •  Instrument  Playground, 
Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  •  Mailings,  Mandy  Loutrel  •  Newsletter,  Judith  Duffy  •  Recruitment/ 
Retention/Reward,  Gerald  Dreher  •  Symphony  Shop,  Karen  Brown  •  Tour  Guides,  Richard  Dixon 


Lasell  Village... where  being  a  senior  on  campus  takes  on  a  whole  new  meaning. 


LASELL  VILLAGE 

www.lasellvillage.org 


Looking  for  a  retirement  community  with 
top  grades  in  active  living? 

Lasell  Village  combines  the  security  of  a  continuing 
care  retirement  community  with  the  unparalleled 
opportunities  of  an  academic  setting. 

Lasell  Village,  120  Seminary  Avenue,  Newton,  MA 
Information,  call  Marcia  Fredlich  617.6637053 
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Next  Program... 

Thursday,  January  19,  8pm 
Friday,  January  20, 1:30pm 
Saturday,  January  21,  8pm 
Tuesday,  January  24,  8pm 

BRASS,  WINDS,  AND  STRINGS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

COPLAND  "FANFARE  FOR  THE  COMMON  MAN,"  FOR  BRASS 

TOMASI  "GOOD  FRIDAY  PROCESSION,"  FOR  BRASS, 

FROM  "FANFARES  LITURGIQUES" 

STRAUSS  SERENADE  IN  E-FLAT  FOR  THIRTEEN  WIND  INSTRUMENTS,  OPUS  J 

TCHAIKOVSKY  SERENADE  IN  C  FOR  STRINGS,  OPUS  48 

Pezzo  in  forma  di  Sonatina:  Andante  non  troppo— Allegro  moderato 
Valse:  Moderato,  tempo  di  valse 
Elegia:  Larghetto  elegiac 

Finale,  Tema  Russo:  Andante— Allegro  con  spirito 

{INTERMISSION} 

GIANCARLO  GUERRERO  conducting 

STRAVINSKY  "LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS,"  PICTURES  FROM  PAGAN  RUSSIA 

Part  I:  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth 
Introduction— Auguries  of  spring  (Dances  of 
the  young  girls— Mock  abduction— Spring 
Khorovod  (Round  Dance)— Games  of  the  rival 
clans— Procession  of  the  wise  elder— Adoration 
of  the  earth  (The  wise  elder)— Dance  of  the  earth 

Part  II:  The  Sacrifice 

Introduction— Mystical  circles  of  the  young 
girls— Glorification  of  the  chosen  victim— The 
summoning  of  the  ancients— Ritual  of  the 
ancients— Sacrificial  dance  (The  chosen  victim) 

THE  FRIDAY  PREVIEW  ON  JANUARY  20  WILL  FEATURE  A  DISCUSSION  WITH  BSO  MEMBERS. 

Following  upon  Riccardo  Chailly's  inability  to  travel  to  Boston  this  month  for  health-related  reasons, 
the  first  half  of  next  week's  program  will  now  spotlight  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  itself — 
without  a  conductor— in  well-known  music  for  brass  by  Copland,  little-known  music  for  brass 
by  the  French  composer  Henri  Tomasi,  seldom-heard  music  for  winds  by  the  eighteen-year-old 
Richard  Strauss,  and  music  for  strings  in  the  guise  of  Tchaikovsky's  ever-popular  Serenade  for 
Strings.  The  program  will  conclude  with  the  originally  scheduled  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  of  Igor 
Stravinsky,  arguably  the  most  influential  piece  of  the  last  hundred  years.  On  the  podium  for 
Stravinsky's  groundbreaking  work  will  be  the  Costa  Rican  conductor  Giancarlo  Guerrero,  who 
made  his  BSO  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  2010  and  makes  his  subscription  series  debut  with  these 
performances. 
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Coming  Concerts 


PRE-CONCERT  TALKS:  The  BSO  offers  free  half-hour  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  prior  to  all  of  the 
orchestra's  Open  Rehearsals  and  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts.  Free  to  all  ticket  holders, 
the  talks  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  before  the  Thursday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  at  6:30  p.m.  before  the 
Wednesday-night  Open  Rehearsals,  and  12:15  p.m.  before  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts. 


Thursday  'A' 
Friday  A 
Saturday  'B' 
Tuesday  'C' 


January  19,  8-10 
January  20, 1:30-3:30 
January  21,  8-10 
January  24,  8-10 


BRASS,  WINDS,  AND  STRINGS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

GIANCARLO  GUERRERO,  conductor  (Stravinsky  only) 


COPLAND 

TOMASI 


STRAUSS 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

STRAVINSKY 


Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man 
"Good  Friday  Procession," 
for  brass  and  percussion, 
from  Fanfares  liturgiques 
Serenade  in  E-flat  for  Thirteen 
Winds 

Serenade  in  C  for  Strings 
The  Rite  of  Spring 


Sunday,  January  22,  3pm 

Jordan  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


MOZART 

BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 


Serenade  No.  12  in  C  minor  for 
winds,  K.388 

Serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin, 
and  viola,  Op.  25 
Serenade  No.  1  in  D  for  winds 
and  strings  (arr.  Rotter) 


Thursday  'D'  January  26,  8-9:20 

Underscore  Friday  January  27,  7-8:40 

(includes  comments  from  the  stage) 

Saturday  'A'  January  28,  8-9:20 

Tuesday  'B'  January  31,  8-9:20 

BRAMWELL  TOVEY,  conductor 
CAROLYN  SAMPSON,  soprano 
CAMILLA  TILLING,  soprano 
MARK  PADMORE,  tenor 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

MENDELSSOHN  Lobgesang  (Hymn  of  Praise) 


Thursday,  February  2, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 
Thursday  'B'  February  2,  8-10:05 

Friday ‘B'  February  3, 1:30-3:35 

Saturday  'B'  February  4,  8-10:05 

CHARLES  DUTOIT,  conductor 
GAUTIER  CAPUCON,  cello 

STRAUSS  Suite  from  Le  Bourgeois 

Gentilhomme 

DUTILLEUX  Tout  un  monde  lointain...,  for 

cello  and  orchestra 
DEBUSSY  La  Mer 


massculturalcouncil.org 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season  are  available  at  the  Symphony 
Hall  box  office,  online  at  bso.org,  or  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200  or  toll-free  at  (888)  266-120G, 
Monday  through  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (Saturday  from  12  noon  to  6  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $ 6.25 
handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 
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Symphony  Hall  Exit 


Plan 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


IN  CASE  OF  EM 

Follow  any  lighted  exit 
Do  not  use  elevators. 
Walk,  do  not  run. 


HIGGINSON  ROOM 
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HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  III  ^jl  COHEN  WING 


Symphony  Hall  Information 


For  Symphony  Hall  concert  and  ticket  information,  call  (617)  266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program 
information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  visit  bso.org,  or  write  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  BSO's  web  site  (bso.org)  provides  information  on  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly.  In  addition,  tickets  for  BSO  concerts  can  be  purchased  online  through  a 
secure  credit  card  transaction. 

The  Eunice  S.  and  Julian  Cohen  Wing,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

In  the  event  of  a  building  emergency,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announcement  from  the  stage.  Should  the 
building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest  door  (see  map  on  opposite  page),  or  according  to 
instructions. 

For  Symphony  Hall  rental  information,  call  (617)  638-9241,  or  write  the  Director  of  Event  Administration, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  Box  Office  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (12  noon  until  6  p.m.  on  Saturday). 

On  concert  evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  a  half-hour  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  12  noon  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or 
evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  most 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or 
through  SymphonyCharge. 

To  purchase  BSO  Tickets:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  Diners  Club,  Discover,  a  personal  check,  and  cash 
are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then 
send  payment  by  check,  call  "SymphonyCharge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  (12  noon  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday).  Outside  the  617  area  code,  phone  1-888-266-1200.  As  noted  above,  tickets 
can  also  be  purchased  online.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of  $6.25  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 

Group  Sales:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of 
twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment 
options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345  or  (800)  933-4255. 

For  patrons  with  disabilities,  elevator  access  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  at  both  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Cohen  Wing  entrances.  An  access  service  center,  large  print  programs,  and  accessible  restrooms  are  avail¬ 
able  inside  the  Cohen  Wing.  For  more  information,  call  the  Access  Services  Administrator  line  at  (617)  638-9431 
or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289. 

Those  arriving  late  or  returning  to  their  seats  will  be  seated  by  the  patron  service  staff  only  during  a  convenient 
pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  need  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  pro¬ 
gram  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

In  consideration  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  four  years  old  or  younger  will  not  be  admitted  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

Ticket  Resale:  If  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket, 
you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492  during  business  hours,  or  (617)  638- 
9426  up  to  one  hour  before  the  concert.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
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available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

Rush  Seats:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings,  and  on  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through 
the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $9  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office 
on  Fridays  as  of  10  a.m.  for  afternoon  concerts,  and  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays  as  of  5  p.m.  for  evening 
concerts.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  for  Saturday  evenings. 

Please  note  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  anywhere  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Camera  and  recording  equipment  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during  concerts. 

Lost  and  found  is  located  at  the  security  desk  at  the  stage  door  to  Symphony  Hall  on  St.  Stephen  Street. 

First  aid  facilities  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave  their 
names  and  seat  locations  at  the  Cohen  Wing  entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Parking:  The  Symphony  Garage,  Prudential  Center  Garage,  and  Copley  Place  Garage  offer  discounted  parking 
to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket  stub  for  evening  performances.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special 
benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

Elevators  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of 
Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Ladies'  rooms  are  located  on  both  main  corridors  of  the  orchestra  level,  as  well  as  at  both  ends  of  the  first  bal¬ 
cony,  audience-left,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Men's  rooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room  near  the  elevator;  on 
the  first-balcony  level,  also  audience-right  near  the  elevator,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room;  and  in  the  Cohen 
Wing. 

Coatrooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot- 
Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  Please  note  that  the  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other 
property  of  patrons. 

Lounges  and  Bar  Service:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For 
the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  noon,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time.  Drink 
coupons  may  be  purchased  in  advance  online  or  through  SymphonyCharge  for  all  performances. 

Boston  Symphony  Broadcasts:  Saturday-evening  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  broadcast  live 
in  the  Boston  area  by  99.5  All-Classical. 

BSO  Friends:  The  Friends  are  donors  who  contribute  $75  or  more  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Funds 
For  information,  please  call  the  Friends  of  the  BSO  Office  at  (617)  638-9276  or  e-mail  friendsofthebso@bso.org. 

If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  inform  us  by  sending  your  new  and  old 
addresses  to  Friends  of  the  BSO,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  your  patron  number  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

Business  for  BSO:  The  BSO  Business  Partners  program  makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  two-for-one  ticket  pricing,  and  advance  ticket  ordering.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  BSO  Business  Partners  Office  at  (617)  638-9277  or  e-mail  rmahoney@bso.org. 

The  Symphony  Shop  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  is  open 
Thursday  and  Saturday  from  3  to  6  p.m.,  and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances,  including  Open  Rehearsals, 
through  intermission.  The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings,  and  unique  gift  items.  The  Shop 
also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also 
available  online  at  bso.org  and,  during  concert  hours,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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99  OLIVER  WYMAN 


IMPACT 

THROUGH  SPECIALIZATION 


Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management  consulting  firm  that 
combines  deep  industry  knowledge  with  specialized  expertise  in 
strategy,  operations,  risk  management,  organizational  transformation, 
and  leadership  development.  Visit  us  at  www.oliverwyman.com. 


marsh  &  Mclennan 

COMPANIES 


IMPLANT 

DENTISTRY 

CENTRE 


Are  you  missing  one  or  more  teeth i 


If  you  are  missing  one  or  more  teeth,  then  you  are  a 
candidate  for  a  dental  implant.  Dental  implants  will 
allow  you  to  smile,  speak,  and  eat  with  confidence 
and  comfort.  At  the  Implant  Dentistry  Centre  we  offer 
Bicon  SHORT®  Implants,  which  most  often  avoid 
the  need  for  bone  grafting.  We  are  conveniently 
located  on  the  Arborway  between  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  Please  visit  our 
website  for  more  information. 


DENTAL  IMPLANTS 


ORAL  SURGERY 


PERIODONTICS 


IMPLANT  DENTISTRY  CENTRE 
501  Arborway  ■  Boston,  MA  02130 
tel  (617)  524-3900  ■  fax  (617)  390-0043 

www.idcboston.com 
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EVERY  CLOUD 

HAS  A  SILVER  LINING 

At  EMC,  success  comes  from  creating  technology  which  will  transform  the  world’s  largest 
IT  departments  into  private  clouds— and  from  sharing  that  success  by  supporting  a  range  of 
educational,  cultural,  and  social  programs  in  our  community. 

Learnmoreatwww.EMC.com. 


EMC  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EMC 

where  information  lives 


EMC  .  EMC  the  EMC  logo,  and  where  information  lives  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  C  Copyright  2010  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  2187 


BERNARD  HAITINK,  LACROIX  FAMILY  FUND  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS, 
ENDOWED  IN  PERPETUITY 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

131st  season,  2011-2012 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Edmund  Kelly,  Chairman  •  Paul  Buttenwieser,  Vice-Chairman  •  Diddy  Cullinane,  Vice-Chairman  • 
Stephen  B.  Kay,  Vice-Chairman  •  Robert  P.  O'Block,  Vice-Chairman  •  Roger  T.  Servison,  Vice-Chairman 
Stephen  R.  Weber,  Vice-Chairman  ■  Vincent  M.  O’Reilly,  Treasurer 

William  F.  Achtmeyer  •  George  D.  Behrakis  •  Alan  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  •  Samuel  B.  Bruskin  • 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  ex-officio  ■  Cynthia  Curme  •  Alan  J.  Dworsky  •  William  R.  Elfers  • 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  •  Michael  Gordon  •  Brent  L.  Henry  •  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr.  •  Joyce  G.  Linde  • 
John  M.  Loder  •  Carmine  A.  Martignetti  •  Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D.  •  Aaron  J.  Nurick,  ex-officio  • 

Susan  W.  Paine  •  Peter  Palandjian,  ex-officio  •  Carol  Reich  •  Edward  I.  Rudman  •  Arthur  I.  Segel  • 
Thomas  G.  Sternberg  •  Theresa  M.  Stone  •  Caroline  Taylor  •  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  Robert  C.  Winters 

LIFE  TRUSTEES 

Vernon  R.  Alden  ■  Harlan  E.  Anderson  •  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  •  J.P.  Barger  •  Leo  L.  Beranek  • 

Deborah  Davis  Berman  •  Peter  A.  Brooke  •  Helene  R.  Cahners  •  James  F.  Cleary  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  • 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.  •  Nina  L.  Doggett  •  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  • 

Dean  W.  Freed  •  Thelma  E.  Goldberg  •  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman  •  George  Krupp  •  Mrs.  Henrietta  N.  Meyer 
Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Richard  P.  Morse  •  David  Mugar  •  Mary  S.  Newman  •  William  J.  Poorvu  • 

Irving  W.  Rabb'i’  ■  Peter  C.  Read  •  Richard  A.  Smith  •  Ray  Stata  •  John  Hoyt  Stookey  • 

Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr.  •  John  L.  Thorndike  •  Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

t  Deceased 

OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director  •  Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer  • 

Suzanne  Page,  Clerk  of  the  Board 

BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen,  Co-Chairman  •  Peter  Palandjian,  Co-Chairman  •  Noubar  Afeyan  • 

David  Altshuler  •  Diane  M.  Austin  •  Judith  W.  Barr  •  Lucille  M.  Batal  •  Linda  J.L.  Becker  •  Paul  Berz 

James  L.  Bildner  •  Mark  G.  Borden  •  Partha  Bose  •  Anne  F.  Brooke  •  Stephen  H.  Brown  • 

Gregory  E.  Bulger  •  Joanne  Burke  •  Ronald  G.  Casty  ■  Richard  E.  Cavanagh  •  Carol  Feinberg  Cohen  • 
Richard  F.  Connolly,  Jr.  •  Charles  L.  Cooney  ■  Ranny  Cooper  •  James  C.  Curvey  •  Gene  D.  Dahmen  • 
Jonathan  G.  Davis  •  Paul  F.  Deninger  •  Ronald  F.  Dixon  •  Ronald  M.  Druker  •  Alan  Dynner  • 

Philip  J.  Edmundson  •  Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  •  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Joseph  F.  Fallon  •  Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr. 

Peter  Fiedler  •  Judy  Moss  Feingold  •  Steven  S.  Fischman  •  John  F.  Fish  •  Sanford  Fisher  • 

Jennifer  Mugar  Flaherty  •  Robert  Gallery  •  Levi  A.  Garraway  •  Robert  P.  Gittens  •  Robert  R.  Glauber  • 
Stuart  Hirshfield  •  Susan  Hockfield  •  Lawrence  S.  Horn  •  Jill  Hornor  •  William  W.  Hunt  • 

Valerie  Hyman  •  Everett  L.  Jassy  •  Stephen  J.  Jerome  •  Darlene  Luccio  Jordan,  Esq.  ■  Paul  L.  Joskow  • 

Stephen  R.  Karp  •  Robert  Kleinberg  •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.  •  Faria  H.  Krentzman  •  Peter  E.  Lacaillade  • 
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Seth  Gelsthorpe 
Portfolio  Manager 


Knowing  wealth. 


Adrienne  Silbermann,  CF 
Portfolio  Manag 


Knowing  you. 


The  more  you  get  to  know  us,  the  more  you’ll  know 
why  the  bond  we  have  with  our  clients  is  so  long-lasting. 
It’s  because  we  create  deep  and  trusting  relationships 
with  each  client. 


After  all,  we’ve  been  right  here  in  the  heart  of  Boston 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  personally  guiding  generations 
of  New  Englanders  with  conservative,  yet  forward 
thinking,  investment  management  advice  and  sophisticated 
tax,  trust  and  estate  planning. 

If  you’re  attracted  to  the  true  value  of  an  individual 
relationship  with  highly  personalized  service,  please 
call  Jay  Emmons,  President  at  6 1 7-557-9800. 

At  Welch  &  Forbes,  we  know  wealth.  And  we  know  you. 


Welch  &  Forbes  llc 


Drew  Schnellen  CFA 
Portfolio  Manager 


45  School  Street,  Old  City  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02 1 08 
T:  6 1 7.523. 1 635  |  www.welchforbes.com 
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photos  by  Michael  J.  Lutch 


Charles  Larkin  ■  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  •  Nancy  K.  Lubin  •  Jay  Marks  •  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall  • 

Linda  A.  Mason  •  Robert  D.  Matthews,  Jr.  ■  C.  Ann  Merrifield  •  Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.  • 

Maureen  Miskovic  •  Robert  Mnookin  •  Paul  M.  Montrone  ■  Sandra  0.  Moose  •  Robert  J.  Morrissey  • 
J.  Keith  Motley,  Ph.D.  •  Cecile  Higginson  Murphy  •  Joseph  J.  O'Donnell  ■  Vincent  Panetta,  Jr.  ■ 

Joseph  Patton  •  Ann  M.  Philbin  •  Wendy  Philbrick  •  Claudio  Pincus  •  Lina  S.  Plantilla,  M.D.  • 

Joyce  L.  Plotkin  ■  Irene  Pollin  •  Jonathan  Poorvu  •  Dr.  John  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.  •  William  F.  Pounds  • 
Claire  Pryor  •  John  Reed  •  Dr.  Carmichael  Roberts  •  Susan  Rothenberg  •  Alan  Rottenberg  • 

Joseph  D.  Roxe  •  Kenan  Sahin  •  Malcolm  S.  Salter  •  Diana  Scott  •  Donald  L.  Shapiro  • 

Wendy  Shattuck  •  Christopher  Smallhorn  •  Michael  B.  Sporn,  M.D.  •  Nicole  Stata  • 

Margery  Steinberg  •  Patricia  L.  Tambone  •  Jean  Tempel  •  Douglas  Thomas  •  Mark  D.  Thompson  • 
Albert  Togut  ■  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  •  Joseph  M.  Tucci  •  Robert  A.  Vogt  •  David  C.  Weinstein  • 
Dr.  Christoph  Westphal  •  James  Westra  •  Patricia  Plum  Wylde  •  Dr.  Michael  Zinner  •  D.  Brooks  Zug 

OVERSEERS  EMERITI 

Helaine  B.  Allen  •  Marjorie  Arons-Barron  •  Caroline  Dwight  Bain  •  Sandra  Bakalar  • 

George  W.  Berry  •  William  T.  Burgin  •  Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell  •  Earle  M.  Chiles  • 

Mrs.  James  C.  Collias  •  Joan  P.  Curhan  •  Phyllis  Curtin  •  Tamara  P.  Davis  •  Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca  • 
Betsy  P.  Demirjian  •  JoAnne  Walton  Dickinson  •  Phyllis  Dohanian  •  Harriett  Eckstein  •  George  Elvin  • 
Pamela  D.  Everhart  •  J.  Richard  Fennell  •  Lawrence  K.  Fish  •  Myrna  H.  Freedman  • 

Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan,  Jr.  •  Mrs.  James  Garivaltis  •  Dr.  Arthur  Gelb  •  Jordan  Golding  • 

Mark  R.  Goldweitz  •  Michael  Halperson  •  John  Hamill  •  Deborah  M.  Hauser  •  Carol  Henderson  • 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill  ■  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  •  Roger  Hunt  •  Lola  Jaffe  •  Martin  S.  Kaplan  • 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon  •  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley  •  David  I.  Kosowsky  •  Robert  K.  Kraft  • 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy  •  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin  •  Edwin  N.  London  •  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.  • 

Diane  H.  Lupean  •  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman  •  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks  •  Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D.  • 

Joseph  C.  McNay  •  Albert  Merck  •  John  A.  Perkins  •  May  H.  Pierce  •  Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint  • 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  •  Patrick  J.  Purcell  •  Robert  E.  Remis  •  John  Ex  Rodgers  •  Roger  A.  Saunders  • 
Lynda  Anne  Schubert  •  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro  •  L.  Scott  Singleton  •  Gilda  Slifka  •  Samuel  Thorne  • 

Paul  M.  Verrochi  •  Robert  A.  Wells  •  Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler  •  Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  • 

Richard  Wurtman,  M.D. 
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Harvard  Extension  School 


Homer  and  Joyce.  Shakespeare  and  Mamet.  Velasquez 
and  Sargent.  If  you're  interested  in  how  great  writers 
and  artists  transform  our  world,  we  invite  you  to  check 


out  our  courses — on  campus  or  online. 


Select  courses: 


•  Poetry  and  Fiction  Writing 

•  Art  Since  1940 

•  A  History  of  Blues  in  America 


•  Religion,  the  Arts,  and  Social  Change 

•  The  Expatriate  Moment  in  Paris 

•  Shakespeare's  Later  Plays 


Register  now.  Spring  classes  begin  January  23. 


www.extension.harvard.edu/bso 

H  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SCHOOL 


Harvard  University  Extension  School  is  proud  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


ARBELLA  IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Arbella  is  committed  to  supporting  charitable 
organizations  that  work  so  hard  to  positively 
impact  the  lives  of  those  around  them.  We  are 
proud  to  be  local  and  to  help  our  neighbors, 
individuals  and  families  in  our  communities. 


new 

at  the  MFA 


Gems  of  Rajput  Painting 

Through  September  3,  2012 

Enjoy  a  jewel  of  an  exhibition,  the  first  in  our 
newly  renovated  Asian  Painting  Gallery. 

With  generous  support  from  the  Jean  S.  and  Frederic  A.  Sharf  Exhibition  Fund. 

Devagandhari Ragini (detail),  Indian,  Pahari,  about  1700-10.  Opaque  watercolor 
and  silver  on  paper.  Ross-Coomaraswamy  Collection. 


Paper  Zoo 

February  7-September  3,  2012 

Rembrandt,  Audubon,  Calder,  and  Picasso:  images 
of  the  animal  world  delight  visitors  of  all  ages. 

With  support  from  the  Benjamin  A.  Trustman  and  Julia  M.  Trustman  Fund. 

Leonard  Baskin,  Porcupine,  1951.  Woodcut.  Gift  of  W.  G.  Russell  Allen. 

©  The  Estate  of  Leonard  Baskin. 


Silver,  Salt,  and  Sunlight: 

Early  Photography 
in  Britain  and  France 

February  7-August  19,  2012 

Celebrate  the  golden  age  of  early  photography. 

With  support  from  the  Patricia  B.  Jacoby  Exhibition  Fund. 

Gustave  Le  Gray,  Cloudy  Sky— The  Mediterranean  with  Mount  Agde,  1856-59. 
Photograph,  albumen  print  from  wet  collodion  glass-plate  negative.  Gift  of 
Charles  W.  Millard  III  in  honor  of  Clifford  S.  Ackley. 


All  images  copyright  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Boston,  unless  otherwise  noted 
©  201 2  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Boston 


Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Boston  mfa.org 


the  new 


BSO  News 


Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

This  Sunday,  January  22,  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  perform  the  second  Sunday-afternoon  concert  of 
their  2011-12  series  in  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  on  Sunday,  January  22, 
at  3  p.m.  The  program  of  serenades  includes  Mozart's  Serenade  No.  12  in  C  minor  for 
winds,  K.388;  Beethoven's  Serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  Opus  25,  and  Brahms's 
Serenade  No.  1  in  D  for  winds  and  strings  (arr.  Rotter).  Single  tickets  are  $37,  $28,  and  $21, 
available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  online  at  bso.org,  or  by  calling  SymphonyCharge 
at  (617)  266-1200.  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  tickets  are  available  only  at  the  Jordan  Hall 
box  office,  30  Gainsborough  Street. 


“ Project  Debussy”  and  Other  Upcoming  “Symphony*”  Events 

"Symphony*'  is  a  series  of  pre-  and  post-concert  events  that  enhance  the  overall  concert 
experience  by  connecting  food,  literature,  and  the  performing  and  visual  arts  to  BSO  con¬ 
certs  at  Symphony  Hall.  All  events  at  Symphony  Hall  are  free  of  charge  for  ticket  holders; 
off-site  events  require  an  additional  charge.  Ticket  holders  for  the  BSO  concerts  on  Thursday, 
January  19,  Tuesday,  February  21,  and  Thursday,  March  29,  are  invited  to  a  reception  in 
Higginson  Hall  immediately  after  the  performance.  Please  check  bso.org  for  further  details. 

"Project  Debussy"  is  the  orchestra's  fourth  annual  fashion  contest  and  event,  following 
"Project  Beethoven"  (2011),  "Project  Tchaikovsky"  (2010),  and  "Project  Mozart"  (2009). 
Being  held  in  conjunction  with  the  February  2  BSO  concert  featuring  Debussy's  La  Mer, 
"Project  Debussy"  showcases  evening  wear  inspired  by  the  music  of  the  great  composer. 
Eleven  finalists  chosen  from  fashion  design  programs  in  the  Boston  area  have  created 
evening  wear  that  synthesizes  Debussy's  musical  legacy  and  their  own  aesthetic  creativity. 
Prior  to  the  evening  concert  on  February  2,  patrons  can  view  the  dresses  and  vote  for  their 
favorites.  The  winner  of  "Project  Debussy"  will  be  announced  by  guest  judges  following  the 
performance,  at  a  complimentary  post-concert  fashion  event  and  reception  in  Higginson  Hall. 


Symphony  Cafe  “Celebrity  Chefs  Series” 

Renowned  Boston-area  chefs  bring  their  culinary  talents  to  the  Symphony  Cafe  for  a 
"Celebrity  Chefs  Series."  Before  a  BSO  concert  during  selected  subscription  weeks,  patrons 
can  enjoy  an  entree  created  by  one  of  the  area's  most  innovative  chefs,  along  with  the  con¬ 
venience  of  dining  just  steps  from  the  concert  hall.  The  following  chefs  will  be  designing  a 
special  dish  for  patrons  who  attend  the  corresponding  concerts:  Daniel  Bruce  of  Meritage 
at  the  Boston  Harbor  Hotel  on  January  26,  27,  28,  and  31;  Stefan  Jarausch  of  the  Oak  Room 
at  the  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  on  February  16, 17, 18,  and  21,  and  Will  Gilson  of  the  Herb 
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Welcome  Home! 

Bob  and  Carol  Henderson,  Fox  Hill  Village  residents 


R  matter  how  long  their 
absence,  each  time  the  Hendersons 
return  home  from  their  world 
travels  or  visiting  their  homes  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Florida, 
they  feel  truly  welcomed  by  the 
friendly  residents  and  loyal  staff 
of  Fox  Hill  Village.  Bob,  the 
former  CEO  of  ITEK,  and  Carol, 
mother  of  four  sons,  appreciate 
the  availability  of  onsite  cultural 
activities  like  college  courses, 
movies,  lectures,  and  concerts, 
the  convenient  fitness  center, 
anci  dependable  security  that 
means  worry-free  travel.  Passionate  supporters  of  the  arts,  Bob  is  an  Honorary  Trustee  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  MFA  and  Carol  is  a  Life  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  an  Overseer  of  the  BSO.  Both  love  living  so  close  to  Boston  making  it  a  breeze  to  attend 
functions  in  the  city  yet  leave  time  to  cheer  at  their  grandsons’  football  games  in  Dedham  on  the 
same  day! 


Superb  options  in  dining,  distinguished  floor  plans,  Mass  General  associated  Wellness  Clinic, 
and  most  importantly,  the  flexibility  and  the  accommodation  afforded  by  resident  ownership 
and  management,  help  rate  Fox  Hill  Village  highest  in  resident  satisfaction. 

Like  Bob  and  Carol,  come  and  experience  for  yourself  the  incomparable  elegance  of  Fox  Hill 
Village,  New  England’s  premiere  retirement  community. 


To  learn  more,  call  us  at  781-329-4433  or  visit  us  on  the  web  at: 

www.foxhillvillage.com 

Developed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


\ 


Fox  HillVillage 
at  Westwood 


10  Longvvood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090  (781)  329-4433  (Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 


Lyceum  on  March  27,  29,  30,  and  31.  The  Symphony  Cafe,  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing,  is 
open  for  lunch  prior  to  Friday-afternoon  concerts  ($25,  plus  18%  gratuity)  and  for  dinner  prior 
to  evening  concerts  ($39,  plus  18%  gratuity).  For  reservations,  please  call  (617)  638-9328. 

Upcoming  “BSO  ioi”  Sessions 

BSO  101  is  a  free  adult  education  series  at  Symphony  Hall  that  offers  informative  ses¬ 
sions  about  upcoming  BSO  programming  and  behind-the-scenes  activities  at  Symphony 
Hall.  Free  to  all  interested,  the  sessions  take  place  on  selected  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays 
from  5:30-6:45  p.m.,  followed  by  a  reception  offering  food,  beverages,  and  time  to  share 
your  thoughts  with  others.  Since  each  session  is  self-contained,  attendance  at  any  of 
the  previous  sessions  is  unnecessary.  Though  the  sessions  are  free,  we  do  ask  that  you 
email  customerservice@bso.org  to  reserve  your  place  for  the  date  or  dates  you're  planning 
to  attend. 

There  are  three  remaining  sessions  of  "BSO  101-An  Insider's  View.”  On  Tuesday,  February  7, 
Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  Lynn  Larsen  will  discuss  the  audition  process  for  getting  into 
the  orchestra  and  oversee  a  mock  audition  by  way  of  demonstration.  On  Tuesday,  February 
28,  Artistic  Administrator  Anthony  Fogg  will  discuss  the  planning  of  the  BSO's  concert  pro¬ 
grams.  On  Tuesday,  April  3,  Director  of  Concert  Operations  Chris  Ruigomez  and  some  of 
his  colleagues  will  discuss  the  mechanics  of  getting  concerts  and  other  types  of  events  onto 
the  Symphony  Hall  stage. 

There  are  two  remaining  sessions  of  "BSO  101-"Are  You  Listening,"  in  which  Director  of 
Program  Publications  Marc  Mandel  is  joined  by  members  of  the  orchestra  to  discuss  music 
scheduled  for  upcoming  BSO  programs:  the  session  on  Wednesday,  February  15,  "Two 
Choral  Masterpieces,"  will  focus  on  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  and  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches 
Requiem;  and  the  final  session  on  Wednesday,  April  11,  "Beethoven  Up  Close,"  will  focus  on 
Beethoven's  symphonies  1,  6  (the  Pastoral ),  and  9. 


Free  Chamber  Music  Concerts  Featuring 
BSO  Musicians  at  Northeastern  University’s 
Fenway  Center  on  St.  Stephen  Street 

New  this  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  collaboration  with  Northeastern 
University  is  pleased  to  offer  free  chamber  music  concerts  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  selected  Friday  afternoons  at  1:30  p.m.  at  the  Fenway  Center  at 
Northeastern  University,  77  St.  Stephen  St.  (at  the  corner  of  St.  Stephen  and  Gainsborough 
streets).  Free  general-admission  tickets  can  be  reserved  at  tickets.neu.edu  or  by  calling 
(617)  373-4700;  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  remaining  tickets  are  available  at  the  door. 
The  next  two  concerts  in  this  series  take  place  on  Friday,  January  27  (Dvorak's  String 
Quintet  in  G,  Opus  77,  and  Schroeder's  String  Trio  in  E  minor,  Opus  14,  No.  1)  and  Friday, 
February  24  (Mozart's  B-flat  string  quartet,  K.458,  The  Hunt,  and  Mendelssohn's  String 
Quartet  No.  2  in  A  minor,  Op.  13),  with  further  concerts  scheduled  for  March  16  and  April 
13.  These  concerts  are  made  possible  in  part  by  a  generous  grant  from  the  Lowell  Institute. 


Friday  Previews  and  Open  Rehearsal  Talks 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  offers  Friday  Preview  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  from  12:15- 
12:45  p.m.  prior  to  all  of  the  BSO's  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts  throughout  the 
season.  Open  Rehearsal  Talks  take  place  from  9:30-10  a.m.  before  the  BSO's  Thursday- 
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morning  Open  Rehearsals,  and  from  6:30-7  p.m.  before  the  BSO's  Wednesday-evening 
Open  Rehearsals.  Free  to  ticket  holders,  and  given  primarily  by  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel  and  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  Robert  Kirzinger, 
these  informative  half-hour  talks  incorporate  recorded  examples  from  the  music  to  be 
performed.  This  week's  Friday  Preview  (January  20)  is  given  by  BSO  Director  of  Program 
Publications  Marc  Mandel. 


INDIVIDUAL  TICKETS  ARE  ON  SALE  FOR  ALL  CONCERTS  IN  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 
FOR  SPECIFIC  INFORMATION  ON  PURCHASING  TICKETS  BY  PHONE,  ONLINE,  BY  MAIL,  OR  IN 
PERSON  AT  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  PLEASE  SEE  PAGE  83  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  BOOK. 


BSO  Business  Partner  of  the  Month 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  more  than  400 
businesses  and  corporations  that  support  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.?  You  can 
lend  your  support  to  the  BSO  by  supporting 
the  companies  who  support  us.  Each  month, 
we  will  spotlight  one  of  our  corporate  sup¬ 
porters  as  the  BSO  Business  Partner  of  the 
Month.  This  month's  partner  is  Blake  &  Blake 
Genealogists.  As  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  probate  research  firms  in  the 
industry,  Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists  brings 
you  many  advantages  over  other  firms  for 


conducting  missing  heir  searches.  Blake  & 
Blake  has  assisted  estate  attorneys,  trust  offi¬ 
cers,  executors,  and  judges  responsible  for 
probate  research  and  missing  heir/beneficia¬ 
ry  searches  for  three  generations  since  1929. 
Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists  has  proudly  sup¬ 
ported  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  a 
BSO  Business  Partner  for  twenty-five  years. 
For  more  information  about  becoming  a  BSO 
Business  Partner,  contact  Rich  Mahoney, 
Director  of  Boston  Business  Partners  at  (617) 
638-9277  or  at  rmahoney@bso.org. 


Schantz  Galleries 


DALE 

CHIHULY 


3  Elm  Street,  Stockbridge,  MA  4  13.298.3044  schantzgalleries.com 

White  and  Ocean  Blue  Persian  Set  2011  9  x  20  x  17"  photo:  Scott  Mitchell  Leen 


Friday-afternoon  Bus  Service  to 
Symphony  Hall 

If  you're  tired  of  fighting  traffic  and  search¬ 
ing  for  a  parking  space  when  you  come  to 
Friday-afternoon  Boston  Symphony  concerts, 
why  not  consider  taking  the  bus  from  your 
community  directly  to  Symphony  Hall?  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
continue  offering  round-trip  bus  service  on 
Friday  afternoons  at  cost  from  the  following 
communities:  Beverly,  Canton,  Cape  Cod, 
Concord,  Framingham,  Marblehead/Swamp- 
scott,  Wellesley,  Weston,  the  South  Shore, 
and  Worcester  in  Massachusetts;  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire;  and  Rhode  Island.  Taking 
advantage  of  your  area's  bus  service  not  only 
helps  keep  this  convenient  service  operating, 
but  also  provides  opportunities  to  spend 
time  with  your  Symphony  friends,  meet  new 
people,  and  conserve  energy.  If  you  would 
like  further  information  about  bus  transporta¬ 
tion  to  Friday-afternoon  Boston  Symphony 
concerts,  please  call  the  Subscription  Office 
at  (617)  266-7575. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Founded  by  BSO  cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  the 
Boston  Artists  Ensemble  performs  Mozart's 
String  Quartet  No.  22  in  B-flat,  K.589,  and 
Bartok's  String  Quartet  No.  4,  on  Friday, 
January  20,  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Peabody  Essex 
Museum  in  Salem  and  on  Sunday,  January 
22,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  Trinity  Church  in  Newton 
Centre.  Joining  Mr.  Miller  are  violinists  Bayla 
Keyes  and  Peter  Zavorsky  and  violist  Kathryn 
Lockwood.  Tickets  are  $24,  with  discounts  for 
seniors  and  students.  For  more  information, 
visit  bostonartistsensemble.org  or  call  (617) 
964-6553. 

The  Walden  Chamber  Players,  whose  mem¬ 
bership  includes  BSO  musicians  Tatiana 
Dimitriades  and  Alexander  Velinzon,  violins, 
Thomas  Martin,  clarinet,  and  Richard  Ranti, 
bassoon,  perform  Gerhard  Schedl's  String 
Trio  and  his  A  Cinque  for  clarinet,  violin,  viola, 
cello,  and  piano;  Augusta  Read  Thomas's 
Silent  Moon,  for  violin  and  viola,  and  Kaija 
Saariaho's  Je  sens  un  deuxieme  coeur,  for  viola, 


cello,  and  piano,  on  Monday,  January  23,  at 
6:15  p.m.  at  Concord  Academy  Chapel,  166 
Main  Street,  Concord.  For  ticket  information, 
call  (978)  985-6872  or  email  info@walden- 
chamberplayers.org. 

BSO  associate  concertmaster  Tamara  Smir¬ 
nova  is  participating  in  the  New  England 
Conservatory  2012  Composers  Anniversary 
extravaganza  at  NEC's  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday, 
January  29  at  8  p.m.,  celebrating  anniver¬ 
saries  of  Debussy  (1862-1918)  and  Massenet 
(1842-1912).  Ms.  Smirnova  will  perform 
Debussy's  Clair  de  tune  with  pianist  Tatyana 
Dudochkin,  NEC  faculty  member  and  event 
organizer.  Other  guests  include  opera  stars 
Yelena  Dudochkin,  Yegishe  Manucharian, 
and  Mikhail  Svetlov,  and  the  NEC  Youth 
Symphony,  Steven  Karidoyanes,  conductor. 
Tickets  are  $20  ($15  for  students  and  sen¬ 
iors)  and  are  available  at  the  NEC  Box  Office. 
For  further  information,  visit  necmusic.edu/ 
debussy-and-massenet-salute. 

Ronald  Knudsen  leads  the  New  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  in  the  second  of  their  2011-12 
"Family  Discovery"  concerts  on  Sunday, 
January  29,  at  3  p.m.  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  848  Beacon  Street,  Newton  Centre. 
The  program,  entitled  "Winter  Dreams"  fea¬ 
tures  a  collaborative  performance  with  the 
Newton  All-City  Orchestra,  Greg  Livingston, 
director;  the  "musical  adventure"  How  Bear 
Lost  His  Tail  by  local  composer  Pasquale 
Tassone  and  narrated  by  Newton  North  High 
School  senior  Emily  Paley;  and  an  instrument 
petting  zoo.  Tickets  are  $15,  with  discounts 
for  seniors,  students,  and  families. 

Comings  and  Goings... 

Please  note  that  latecomers  will  be  seated 
by  the  patron  service  staff  during  the  first 
convenient  pause  in  the  program.  In  addition, 
please  also  note  that  patrons  who  leave  the 
hall  during  the  performance  will  not  be 
allowed  to  reenter  until  the  next  convenient 
pause  in  the  program,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
performers  or  other  audience  members  while 
the  concert  is  in  progress.  We  thank  you  for 
your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 
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Maintenance-free  living  includes  snow  removal, 
landscaping,  inside/outside  maintenance  and 
24-hour  security,  giving  residents  the  peace  of 
mind  and  freedom  to  enjoy  their  home  without 
the  hassle  of  daily  upkeep. 
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100  NEWBURY  COURT 
CONCORD,  MA  01742 

Visit  us  today! 
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ON  DISPLAY  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

This  season’s  BSO  Archives  exhibit,  located  throughout  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony 
levels  of  the  building,  displays  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Archives’  holdings,  which 
documents  countless  facets  of  the  orchestra’s  history — music  directors,  players  and 
instrument  sections,  and  composers,  as  well  as  the  world-famous  acoustics,  architec¬ 
tural  features,  and  multi-faceted  history  of  Symphony  Hall. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  EXHIBIT  INCLUDE,  ON  THE  ORCHESTRA  LEVEL  OF 
SYMPHONY  HALL: 

•  display  cases  in  the  Hatch  Corridor  spotlighting  two  works  commissioned  by  the 
BSO  in  conjunction  with  its  50th  anniversary  during  the  1930-31  season,  Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony  of  Psalms”  and  Prokofiev’s  Symphony  No.  4 

•  display  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  focusing  on  BSO  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  the  formation  of  the  BSO’s  first  Board  of  Trustees  in  1918 

•  also  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  architec¬ 
tural  details  of  the  clerestory  windows  in  Symphony  Hall  that  were  refurbished  and 
reopened  in  2009 

EXHIBITS  ON  THE  FIRST-BALCONY  LEVEL  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL  INCLUDE: 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  trombone 
section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  history  and  membership  of  the  BSO’s  flute  section 

•  a  display  case  focusing  on  the  search  for  a  new  music  director  in  1918,  leading  to 
the  appointment  of  the  BSO’s  first  French  conductor,  Henri  Rabaud 

•  a  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  history  of  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  focusing  particularly  on  dance  performances,  musical  recitals,  and  travelogues 

TOP  OF  PAGE,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

Roy  Harris  with  members  of  the  BSO's  trombone  section  in  February  1943,  when  the  BSO  premiered 
his  Symphony  No.  S  (photograph  by  Elizabeth  Timberman) 

Record  cover  for  the  BSO's  1950  RCA  Victor  commercial  recording  of  Prokofiev's  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 
featuring  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  narrator 

Publicity  photo  for  a  Symphony  Hall  appearance  by  Russian  ballerina  Anna  Pavlova,  c.1920-21 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

2011-2012 


FIRST  VIOLINS 

Malcolm  Lowe 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  McIntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexander  Velinzon 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L,  and 
Bruce  A.  Beal  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C. 
Paley  chair 

Jennie  Shames* 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment* 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn 
Berenson  Family  chair 

Tatiana  Dimitriades* 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 

Si-Jing  Huang* 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
chair 

Nicole  Monahan* 

A/lory  B.  Saltonstall  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Wendy  Putnam* 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 


Xin  Ding* 

Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Glen  Cherry* 

Yuncong  Zhang* 

SECOND  VIOLINS 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Knudsen 

David  H.  and  Edith  C.  Howie 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken* 

Aza  Raykhtsaum* 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Bonnie  Bewick*5 

James  Cooke* 

Victor  Romanul*5 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 

Catherine  French* 

Jason  Horowitz* 

Julianne  Lee* 

Ala  Jojatu* 

VIOLAS 

\ 

Steven  Ansell 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 


Cathy  Basrak 

Assistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Robert  Barnes 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Mark  Ludwig* 

Rachel  Fagerburg* 

Kazuko  Matsusaka* 

Rebecca  Gitter* 

CELLOS 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sato  Knudsen 

Mischa  Nieland  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mihail  Jojatu 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

Jonathan  Miller* 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Owen  Young* 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L 
Cornille  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity 

Mickey  Katz* 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Alexandre  Lecarme* 


Adam  Esbensen* 

Blaise  Dejardin* 

BASSES 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Levy 

Leith  Family  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
James  Orleans* 

Todd  Seeber* 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Stovall  * 

FLUTES 

Elizabeth  Rowe 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity 

Clint  Foreman 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Elizabeth  Ostling 
Associate  Principal 

Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


BERNARD  HAITINK 

LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Conductor  Emeritus 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director  Laureate 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 
Music  Director 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


THOMAS  WILKINS 

Germeshausen  Foundation 
Youth  and  Family  Concerts 
Conductor 
endowed  in  perpetuity 


PICCOLO 

Suzanne  Nelsen 

Thomas  Siders 

Cynthia  Meyers 

John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald 

Assistant  Principal 

chair 

Kathryn  H.  and  Edward  M. 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Morran 

Richard  Ranti 

Lupean  chair 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Associate  Principal 

Michael  Martin 

Diana  Osgood  Tottenham/ 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

OBOES 

Hamilton  Osgood  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

John  Ferrillo 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Principal 

TROMBONES 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 

CONTRABASSOON 

Toby  Oft 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mark  McEwen 

Gregg  Henegar 

Principal 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

James  and  Tina  Collias  chair 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Keisuke  Wakao 

HORNS 

Stephen  Lange 

Assistant  Principal 

Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

James  Sommerville 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Principal 

BASS  TROMBONE 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg/Edna  S. 
Kalman  chair,  endowed  in 

Douglas  Yeo 

ENGLISH  HORN 

perpetuity 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 

Robert  Sheena 

Richard  Sebring 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Beranek  chair,  endowed  in 

Associate  Principal 

perpetuity 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 

TUBA 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Mike  Roylance 

CLARINETS 

Rachel  Childers 

Principal 

William  R.  Hudgins 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 

Margaret  and  William  C. 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Rousseau  chair,  endowed 

Principal 

in  perpetuity 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 

(position  vacant) 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair, 

Michael  Wayne 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

TIMPANI 

Jason  Snider 

Timothy  Genis 

Thomas  Martin 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 

Associate  Principal  & 

Jonathan  Menkis 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

E-flat  clarinet 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K. 

chair 

Davis  chair,  endowed  in 

PERCUSSION 

perpetuity 

TRUMPETS 

J.  William  Hudgins 

BASS  CLARINET 

Thomas  Rolfs 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 

Daniel  Bauch 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

Assistant  Timpanist 

BASSOONS 

Benjamin  Wright 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 
chair 

Richard  Svoboda 

Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 

(position  vacant) 

Principal 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 

Barbara  Lee  chair 

photos  by  Michael  J.  Lutch 


HARP 

Jessica  Zhou 

Nicholas  and  Thalia  Zen/as  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  by 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon 

VOICE  AND  CHORUS 

John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Conductor 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

LIBRARIANS 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

William  Shisler 

John  Perkel 

ASSISTANT 

CONDUCTORS 

Marcelo  Lehninger 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

Sean  Newhouse 

PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Assistant  Personnel  Manager 

STAGE  MANAGER 

John  Demick 


*  participating  in  a  system 
of  rotated  seating 
§  on  sabbatical  leave 
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•  Worldwide  Transportation  Provider 

•  29  Years  of  Excellence 

•  10  Million  in  Insurance 

•  2008  2010  Awarded  Hartford  Insurance 
Award  for  Merit  for  outstanding  fleet  safety 


Commonwealth  Worldwide  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Chauffeured 
Transportation  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops. 


Commonwealth  Worldwide  is  committed  to  providing  the  finest 
luxury  chauffeured  transportation  in  the  world,  bar  none,  to 
discerning  corporate  meeting,  financial  road  show,  private  aviation 
and  celebrity  clients.  It  is  a  commitment  that  is  integral  to  how  we 
think,  how  we  operate  every  aspect  of  our  business,  and  how  we 
interact  with  our  customers.  We  call  it  "The  Commonwealth  Way." 
It  requires  continuous  innovation,  vigilant  monitoring,  and  service 
standards  that  far  exceed  industry  expectations.  You  will  see  it  in 
our  fleet,  our  services  and,  above  all,  in  our  people. 


•  Preferred  transportation  provided  for  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra,  St.  Regis  Hotel  NY, 
Plaza  Hotel  NY,  Carlyle  Hotel  NY 


800.558.5466  or  617.787.5575 
www.commonwealthlimo.com 


CAREER  CHAUFFEURS  •  ONLINE  RESERVATIONS  •  OUTSTANDING  SAFETY  RECORD  •  IMMACULATE  VEHICLES  • 
UNPARALLELED  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  •  PHONE  CALLS  ANSWERED  WITHIN  3  RINGS  •  AWARD-WINNING  SERVICE 


OMMONWEALTH  WORLDWIDE 

CHAUFFEURED  TRANSPORTATION 
Premier  Corporate  and  Event  Travel 


WE  SALUTE 

the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  Rich  History 
of  Enhancing  Lives. 


We  Look  Forward  to  Doing  the  Same  for  Boston-Area  Seniors. 


Waterstone  at  Wellesley, 
Retirement  Living  for 
Independent  Seniors. 
Opening  Spring  2012. 


Distinctive  Culture.  Active  Lifestyle. 

83  Apartments  of  Distinction. 

Five-Star  Amenities.  Concierge  Service. 
Gourmet,  Chef-Inspired  Dining. 

Indoor  Pool.  Pub. 

Heated  Parking  Garage. 

Salon  &  Spa. 


Now  accepting  reservations  for  membership 
in  Club  27,  our  exclusive  founders  group  where 
members  enjoy  pre-construction  pricing,  best 
apartment  choices  and  special  incentives. 


www.WaterstoneAtWellesley.com 

Visit  our  Welcome  Center 
for  a  preview  of  the 
exclusive  senior  lifestyle  at 
40  Washington  Street  in 
Wellesley. 


v 

WATERSTON  E 

AT  WELLESLEY 

781.236.3448  , 

27  Washington  Street,  Wellesley 


Casts  of  Character: 

The  Symphony  Statues 

by  Caroline  Taylor 


This  essay  is  taken  from  “Symphony  Hall:  The  First  ioo  Years,”  a  large-format  book  including 
photographs,  commentary,  and  essays  tracing  the  more  than  hundred-year  history  of  Symphony 
Hall.  Published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  “Symphony  Hall:  The  First  ioo  Years”  is 
available  in  the  Symphony  Shop. 

Stare  out  into  the  vastness  of  an  empty  Symphony  Hall.  Who  stares  back?  A  satyr— a 
dancing  one— as  well  as  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Demosthenes,  and  Apollo. 

These  "casts  of  character"  are  among  the  sixteen  mythological  deities  and  legendary  fig¬ 
ures  of  antiquity  who  continually  survey  Symphony  Hall.  Striking  elegantly  languid  poses 
from  their  second-balcony  niches,  they  surely  have  the  best  "seats"  in  the  house.  These 
statues— all  plaster  casts  of  Old  World  originals— have  been  ensconced  in  their  niches 
since  the  early  1900s,  when  a  generous  group  of  Symphony  Friends  selected  and  donated 
them  to  the  hall. 

The  idea  for  the  statues  originated  with  the  hall's  architects,  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  and 
its  acoustical  adviser,  Wallace  Clement  Sabine.  Sabine  saw  the  statuary  as  the  solution 
to  two  problems  confronting  them  at  the  time:  the  beautiful  casts  could  embellish  large 
wall  surfaces  in  the  hall  while  providing  places  where  acoustical  adjustments  could  be 
made.  If  the  hall's  acoustics  needed  to  be  altered,  fabric  or  felt  could  be  placed  behind 
the  statues  without  disturbing  the  decor.  As  it  turned  out,  Symphony  Hall  was  so  master¬ 
fully  designed  that  it  was  never  necessary  to  change  the  acoustics  in  a  significant  way. 

Florence  Wolsky,  a  former  member  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Ancient  Arts  Department 
and  one  of  the  original  Symphony  Hall  tour  guides,  has  thoroughly  researched  the  statues 
and  their  history.  After  more  than  thirty  years  of  familiarity,  her  passion  and  affection  for 
them  remain  undimmed. 

Apollo  Belvedere  (Rome) 
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PASSION 


It's  at  the  heart  of  their  performance.  And  ours. 


Each  musician  reads  from  the  same  score,  but  each  brings  his  or  her  own 
artistry  to  the  performance.  It's  their  passion  that  creates  much  of  what 
we  love  about  music.  And  it's  what  inspires  all  we  do  at  Bose.  That's  why 
we're  proud  to  support  the  performers  you're  listening  to  today. 


We  invite  you  to  experience  what  our  passion  brings  to  the  performance 
of  our  products.  Please  call  or  visit  our  website  to  learn  more  -  including 
how  you  can  hear  Bose®  sound  for  yourself. 


1  -800-444-BOSE 


www.Bose.com 


Better  sound  through  research  > 


left,  Apollo  Citharoedus  (Rome) 
right,  Diana  of  Versailles  (Paris) 


The  use  of  reproductions,  explains  Mrs.  Wolsky,  was  extremely  popular  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  everyone  in  the  world 
had  the  right  to  be  exposed  to  quality  reproductions  of  the  great  statues  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Mrs.  Wolsky  explains:  "There  were  very  strong  feelings  of  cultural  uplift  at  the  time,  much 
the  same  feeling  that  was  behind  Major  Higginson's  impulse  to  found  the  Boston  Symphony 
after  he  had  traveled  to  Europe,  had  heard  the  great  symphonies  there,  and  seen  the  great 
art.  People  in  Boston  had  a  strong  desire  to  bring  great  art  to  this  country,  since  they  believed 
it  brought  out  the  noblest  instincts  in  man,  and  therefore  created  a  better  democracy. 

"Since  most  Greek  sculpture  was  rendered  in  bronze,  not  marble,  most  statuary  was  melted 
down.  The  Romans,  however,  adored  Greek  sculpture  and  made  numerous  copies,  in  mar¬ 
ble,  of  Greek  statues,  which  have  survived." 

Roman  marbles,  like  their  Greek  predecessors,  were  rarely  available  for  purchase.  As  a 
result,  American  specialists  like  Pietro  Caproni  and  his  brother— whose  studios  were  at 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  Newcomb  streets  in  Roxbury— traveled  to  Europe,  copying 
the  originals  with  precision,  grace,  and  plaster. 

According  to  Mrs.  Wolsky,  the  actual  selection  of  the  Caproni  plaster  casts  was  entrusted 
to  Mrs.  John  W.  Elliot  and  a  committee  of  about  two  hundred  Friends  of  Symphony.  The 
group  pored  over  the  Caproni  brothers'  catalogues,  eventually  choosing  the  sixteen  statues 
now  in  the  hall. 

These  statues  were  an  appropriate  addition  to  the  neoclassical  design  of  Symphony  Hall, 
since  the  ancient  Romans  often  decorated  their  odeons  or  theaters  with  such  objects  of 
art.  The  Caproni  casts  were  not  in  place  for  the  hall's  opening  concert,  but  were  added 
one  at  a  time  as  they  emerged  from  the  Caproni  studios. 
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A  DAY  IN 


Pompeii 


Exhibit  closes  February  1 2th! 


Presented  in  partnership  with  Soprintendenza  Speciale  per  i  Beni  Archeologici  di  Napoli  e  Pompei. 


Get  a  sneak  peek  of  the  Exhibit! 

61 7-723-2500,  61  7-589-041  7  (TTY) 

mos.org 


Museum  of  Science. 


These  statues,  in  Mrs.  Wolsky's  opinion,  may  well  have  been  chosen  with  an  eye  toward 
beauty,  as  well  as  for  their  relevance  to  music,  art,  literature,  and  oratory.  Two  of  the  stat¬ 
ues  depict  Apollo,  the  god  of  music  and  poetry.  The  first— set  second  from  the  right  as 
you  face  the  stage— is  known  as  Apollo  Citharoedus  (pictured  on  page  31).  Copied  from 


the  original  in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori  in  Rome  and  based  on  a  Greek  statue  from 


about  430  B.C.,  it  shows  Apollo  in  the  long  robes  of  a  musician.  He  is  accompanying  his 
songs  and  poetry  on  a  cithara,  an  instrument  similar  to  a  lyre  he  is  credited  with  invent¬ 
ing.  On  his  head  is  a  laurel  wreath— the  symbol  of  triumph  in  Greece  and  Rome— which 
was  given  to  victors  in  the  games  and  contests  sacred  to  Apollo. 


The  second  statue  of  Apollo— to  the  right,  as  you  face  the  back  of  the  hall— is  the  Apollo 


Belvedere  (pictured  on  page  21),  credited  for  generations  as  the  highest  ideal  of  male 
beauty.  The  original,  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  is  thought  to  be  a  Roman  copy  of  a  4th- 
century  B.C.  work  by  Leochares,  the  court  sculptor  to  Alexander  the  Great.  Here,  Apollo 
is  shown  as  a  divine  hero,  wearing  a  chlamys,  or  short  cloak,  and  holding  a  bow  in  his  left 
hand.  A  spray  of  the  sacred  laurel  plant  may  once  have  rested  in  his  other  hand.  A  crea¬ 
ture  of  earth  and  the  underworld,  the  snake,  is  coiled  around  the  tree  stump,  symbolizing 
Apollo's  role  as  a  god  of  prophecy. 

To  the  left  of  this  statue  stands  Diana  of  Versailles  (see  page  23),  currently  in  the  Louvre 
and  also  a  copy  of  a  4th-century  B.C.  work  by  Leochares.  Diana— known  to  the  Greeks 
as  Artemis,  goddess  of  the  chase  and  the  forests— is  shown  here  in  the  woods,  flanked 
by  a  small  stag.  Wearing  her  hunting  costume,  a  short  tunic,  she  once  readied  a  bow  in 
her  left  hand.  Like  her  brother  Apollo,  Diana  was  a  musician  who  often  led  her  choir  of 
muses  and  graces  at  Delphi  on  returning  from  the  hunt. 

Three  statues  represent  satyrs,  or  fauns— mythological  creatures  human  in  form,  with 
the  ears  and  tail  of  a  goat.  Satyrs  were  followers  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  drama  and  music. 
The  first  satyr— first  to  the  right,  as  you  face  the  stage— has  the  infant  Bacchus,  or 
Dionysus,  riding  on  his  shoulders,  grasping  a  bunch  of  grapes.  The  satyr  holds  a  pair  of 
cymbals.  On  the  stump  beside  him  is  a  panther  skin,  sacred  to  Dionysus,  as  well  as  Pan¬ 
pipes,  grapes,  and  vine  leaves. 

The  second  satyr— fourth  on  the  right,  facing  the  stage— is  known  as  The  Dancing  Faun. 
The  original  is  currently  in  the  Villa  Borghese  in  Rome.  This  satyr,  older  and  bearded, 
plays  the  cymbals  while  dancing,  as  he  would  in  a  procession  honoring  Dionysus.  Another 
panther  skin  is  draped  on  the  stump  behind  him,  his  body  twisted  in  the  vigorous  "con- 
trapposto"  typical  of  late  Hellenistic  art. 

The  third  satyr— first  on  the  left,  as  you  face  the  stage— originated  with  Praxiteles,  one  of 
the  three  greatest  sculptors  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  As  Mrs.  Wolsky  points  out,  Praxiteles 
was  a  virtuoso  in  stone  sculpture  and  gave  marble  a  translucent,  soft  surface  that  conveys 
the  impression  of  human  skin.  A  marvelous  example  of  the  characteristic  grace  of  a 
Praxitelean  statue,  this  one  shows  a  languid,  dreamy  satyr  leaning  against  a  tree  stump.  It  is 
often  called  The  Marble  Faun,  from  the  book  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  it  reportedly  inspired. 
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Also  represented  in  Symphony  Hall  are  Demosthenes  (fifth  from  the  right  as  you  face 
the  stage);  two  statues  of  the  Greek  poet  Anacreon  (sixth  from  the  right  and  sixth  from 
the  left,  the  former— the  "Seated  Anacreon" — shown  opposite);  Euripides  (seventh  from 
the  right);  Hermes  (third  from  the  left);  Athena  (fourth  from  the  left);  Sophocles  (fifth 
from  the  left);  and  the  Greek  orator  Aeschines  (seventh  from  the  left). 

One  statue  that  has  an  indirect  connection  to  the  arts,  at  best,  is  that  of  the  Amazon 
(second  from  the  left),  thought  to  be  a  copy  of  a  work  by  Polycleitus  from  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  The  Amazon  was  probably  chosen  since  it  is  one  of  the  most  famous  statues  of 
antiquity.  Amazons  were  followers  of  the  musician  Diana.  Mrs.  Wolsky  suspects  that 
there  may  have  been  a  desire  to  represent  another  woman  in  the  statuary,  in  addition  to 
Diana,  Athena,  and  the  so-called  Woman  from  Herculaneum  (third  from  the  right),  one 
of  the  statues  buried  by  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  79  A.D.  and  listed  in  an  old 
Caproni  catalogue  as  Mnemosyne,  Mother  of  the  Muses. 

As  beautiful  as  they  are,  the  statues  of  Symphony  Hall  have  not  always  been  hailed  as 
noble  additions  to  the  architecture.  Since  their  installation,  letters  and  comments  have 
been  registered  from  concertgoers  concerned  with  the  statues'  state  of  dishabille.  As 
late  as  1947,  one  gentleman  wrote  to  the  former  Board  president  Henry  B.  Cabot: 

I  dare  say  no  two  cocktail  bars  in  Boston  are  as  seductive  a  medium  and  raise  so 
much  havoc  with  virgins  as  does  Symphony  Hall  by  means  of  its  suggestive  display 
of  male  privates. . . .  Symphony  Hall  is  one  of  the  remaining  symbols  of  Boston  culture. 
Let  us  keep  it  serene.  I  do  not  know  how  art  would  be  affected  if  the  privates  on  the 
statues  should  be  covered.  All  these  figures  have  some  sort  of  scarf  about  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  might  it  not  be  brought  down  lower? 

Responded  Mr.  Cabot: 

I  am  afraid  that  were  we  to  take  your  advice,  somebody  might  quote  to  us  a  stanza 
from  the  old  rhyme  by  Anthony  Comstock  which,  as  I  remember,  is: 

So  keep  your  temper,  Anthony. 

Don't  mind  the  people's  roars. 

We'll  drape  the  tables'  dainty  legs 
In  cotton  flannel  drawers. 

We'll  cover  all  those  nudities 
That  your  pure  nature  fret, 

And  put  a  bustle  on  the  nag  s 
To  hide  her  red  rosette. 

\ 


Caroline  tavlor  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  and  is  currently  a  BSO  Trustee. 
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Seated  Anacreon  ( Copenhagen ) 


LIST  OF  CASTS  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

As  you  face  the  stage,  the  casts  on  the  right,  beginning  with  the  one  nearest  the  stage,  are 
Faun  with  Infant  Bacchus  (Naples) 

Apollo  Citharoedus  (Rome) 

Girl  of  Herculaneum  (Dresden) 

Dancing  Faun  (Rome) 

Demosthenes  (Rome) 

Seated  Anacreon  (Copenhagen) 

Euripedes  (Rome) 

Diana  of  Versailles  (Paris) 

The  casts  on  the  left,  beginning  from  nearest  the  stage,  are: 

Resting  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  (Rome) 

Amazon  (Berlin) 

Hermes  Logios  (Paris) 

Lemnian  Athena  (Dresden;  head  in  Bologna) 

Sophocles  (Rome) 

Standing  Anacreon  (Copenhagen) 

Aeschines  (Naples) 

Apollo  Belvedere  (Rome) 
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K, 


BERNARD  HAITINK,  CONDUCTOR  EMERITUS 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  LAUREATE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

131st  season,  2011-2012 


Thursday,  January  19,  8pm 
Friday,  January  20, 1:30pm 
Saturday,  January  21,  8pm 
Tuesday,  January  24,  8pm 


Please  note  that  Riccardo  Chailly,  who  was  to  have  conducted  the  BSO's  concerts  this  week  and 
next,  has  unfortunately  had  to  cancel  his  appearances  for  health-related  reasons.  Replacing 
the  works  by  Prokofiev  and  Debussy  originally  scheduled  for  the  first  half  of  this  program  is 
music  spotlighting  the  brass,  winds,  and  strings  of  the  BSO,  to  be  played  by  the  orchestra  with¬ 
out  a  conductor.  The  program  concludes  as  originally  scheduled  with  Stravinsky's  "Le  Sacre 
du  printemps";  we  are  grateful  that  Giancarlo  Guerrero  was  available  to  conduct  this  work 
in  place  of  Riccardo  Chailly. 


BRASS,  WINDS,  AND  STRINGS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

COPLAND  "FANFARE  FOR  THE  COMMON  MAN” 

TOMASI  "GOOD  FRIDAY  PROCESSION,"  FOR  BRASS  AND  PERCUSSION, 

FROM  "FANFARES  LITURGIQUES" 


THE  BSO  ONLINE 


watch  listen  4))  explore  & 

BUY  TICKETS  •  SUBSCRIBE  •  DONATE  •  PROGRAM  LISTINGS 
DOWNLOAD  PODCASTS  •  HISTORICAL  FACTS  •  BIOGRAPHIES 


VISIT  US  AT  BSO.ORG 
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STRAUSS 


SERENADE  IN  E-FLAT  FOR  THIRTEEN  WIND  INSTRUMENTS, 
OPUS  7 


TCHAIKOVSKY  SERENADE  IN  C  FOR  STRINGS,  OPUS  48 

Pezzo  in  forma  di  Sonatina:  Andante  non  troppo — Allegro  moderato 
Valse:  Moderato,  tempo  di  valse 
Elegia:  Larghetto  elegiac 

Finale,  Tema  Russo:  Andante — Allegro  con  spirito 


{INTERMISSION} 

GIANCARLO  GUERRERO  conducting 

STRAVINSKY  "LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS,"  PICTURES  FROM  PAGAN  RUSSIA 

Part  I:  The  Ado  ration  of  the  Earth 
Introduction— Auguries  of  spring  (Dances  of 
the  young  girls)— Mock  abduction— Spring 
Khorovod  (Round  Dance)— Games  of  the  rival 
clans— Procession  of  the  wise  elder— Adoration 
of  the  earth  (The  wise  elder)— Dance  of  the  earth 

Part  II:  The  Sacrifice 

Introduction— Mystical  circles  of  the  young 
girls— Glorification  of  the  chosen  victim— The 
summoning  of  the  ancients— Ritual  of  the 
ancients— Sacrificial  dance  (The  chosen  victim) 


UBS  IS  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  BSO'S  2011-2012  SEASON. 

The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10:05  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:35. 

Concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on  a  Stradivarius  violin,  known  as  the  "Lafont,"  generously  donated 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  the  O'Block  Family. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Pianos,  selected  exclusively  for  Symphony  Hall. 

Special  thanks  to  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts,  and 
Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters, 
the  late  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting  devices, 
pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 
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The  Program  in  Brief. . . 

On  the  first  half  of  this  concert,  the  different  instrumental  sections  of  the  BSO  are  featured 
in  works  being  performed  without  a  conductor.  After  intermission,  Stravinsky's  orchestral 
tour  de  force,  The  Rite  of  Spring,  will  be  conducted  by  Giancarlo  Guerrero  in  his  BSO  sub¬ 
scription  series  debut. 

Aaron  Copland's  iconic  and  stirring  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man,  which  later  became  the 
basis  for  the  finale  of  his  Third  Symphony,  was  written  in  1942  to  acknowledge  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  unsung  soldiers  fighting  in  World  War  II.  Premiered  in  1943,  the 
piece  was  one  of  eighteen  fanfares  commissioned  by  the  conductor  Eugene  Goossens 
for  his  concerts  with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  to  help  showcase  contemporary  American 
composers. 

Henri  Tomasi  was  a  well-regarded  French  conductor  and  composer  aligned  with  such 
musicians  as  Poulenc  and  Milhaud.  His  "Procession  du  Vendredi-Saint"  ("Good  Friday 
Procession")  is  one  of  four  Fanfares  liturgiques  for  brass  and  percussion  drawn  from  the 
score  of  his  1944  opera  Miguel  Mahara.  In  the  opera,  the  appropriately  somber  march 
music  accompanies  a  Holy  Week  religious  procession. 

The  precocious  Richard  Strauss  was  still  a  teenager  when  he  wrote  his  Serenade  in  E-flat 
for  thirteen  winds,  a  single-movement  work  exhibiting  a  mastery  beyond  his  years.  The 
earliest  of  his  ensemble  pieces  that  remains  in  the  standard  repertoire,  the  Serenade  was 
premiered  in  1882  and  brought  Strauss's  music  to  the  attention  of  the  conductor  Hans 
von  Bulow,  who  helped  significantly  in  forwarding  Strauss's  career.  Like  the  Tchaikovsky 
Serenade  for  Strings,  this  attractive  work  lives  up  to  the  tradition  of  the  serenade  genre 
in  being  designed  to  entertain  lightly,  but  not  superficially. 

Tchaikovsky  wrote  his  Serenade  in  C  concurrently  with  the  1812  Overture  in  the  fall  of 
1880,  countering  the  dramatic  and  boisterous  overture  with  the  Serenade’s  relaxed  but 
somewhat  formal  moods.  Tchaikovsky  was  fond  of  it,  writing,  "This  is  a  piece  from  the 
heart  and  so,  I  venture  to  say,  it  does  not  lack  artistic  worth."  The  four-movement  Serenade, 
of  which  the  Waltz  movement  is  probably  the  most  immediately  recognizable,  was  pre¬ 
miered  in  St.  Petersburg  in  October  1881. 

By  his  late  twenties,  Igor  Stravinsky  was  already  making  waves  as  a  composer  of  scores 
for  Serge  Diaghilev  and  the  Ballets  Russes,  which  had  taken  up  residence  in  Paris  late  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  1900s.  No  one  could  have  predicted  the  absolutely  seismic  effect 
The  Rite  of  Spring  would  have  on  the  course  of  music  almost  from  the  start,  even  with  the 
great  success  of  the  earlier  ballets  Firebird  and  Petrushka.  Putting  aside  the  infamous  riot 
that  greeted  The  Rite's  premiere  in  Paris  in  spring  1913,  it  immediately  gained  a  strong 
following  as  a  concert  piece.  In  the  promethean  strangeness  of  its  music,  from  the  high 
bassoon  solo  of  the  opening  to  the  stomping,  irregular  orchestral  fury  evoking  the  primi¬ 
tive  ritual  dance,  The  Rite  remains  a  crucial  touchstone  in  the  history  of  Western  art. 
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Aaron  Copland 

“Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man” 


AARON  COPLAND  was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  November  14, 1900,  and  died  in  Peekskill, 
New  York,  on  December  2,  1990.  As  detailed  below,  Copland  composed  his  “Fanfare  for  the 
Common  Man”  in  1942  at  the  request  of  the  conductor  Eugene  Goossens  for  performance  by  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  first  performance  being  given  by  that  conductor  and  orches¬ 
tra  on  March  14,  1943. 

THE  SCORE  OF  THE  “FANFARE  FOR  THE  COMMON  MAN”  calls  for  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  and  tuba,  plus  timpani,  bass  drum,  and  tam-tam. 


During  his  lifetime,  Aaron  Copland  was  well-known  as  composer,  writer  on  music,  lecturer, 
pianist,  conductor,  and  teacher.  The  first  appearance  of  his  name  in  a  Boston  Symphony 
program  came  in  1925,  when  his  own  composition  teacher,  Nadia  Boulanger,  was  the 
featured  soloist  in  performances  led  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  of  Copland's  Symphony  for 
Organ  and  Orchestra.  Koussevitzky  immediately  became  a  champion  of  Copland's  music 
and  in  1940  invited  him  to  join  the  faculty  for  the  first  session  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center),  where  he  taught  for  decades. 


Copland's  music  is  distinctively  American,  drawing  frequently  upon  cowboy  songs,  Mexican 
tunes,  Shaker  hymns,  and  jazz.  Among  his  most  popular  scores  are  the  ballets  Appalachian 
Spring,  Rodeo,  and  Billy  the  Kid;  the  Lincoln  Portrait,  which  provides  evocative  musical 
background  to  a  reading  of  Lincoln  texts  culminating  with  words  from  the  Gettysburg 
Address;  and  the  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man,  which  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Music  described  as  being  "better  known  than  [Copland's]  name." 

The  Fanfare  dates  from  1942  and  was  written  for  Eugene  Goossens  and  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony,  who  gave  the  first  performance  on  March  14, 1943.  The  circumstances  of  its 
composition  were  described  by  Goossens  himself: 

In  the  summer  of  1942  I  decided  to  carry  out  an  experiment  at  our  Cincinnati  concerts 
similar  to  one  I  had  previously  essayed  with  some  success  at  my  concerts  of  contempo- 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


Saturday,  5  July  at  8:30 


AARON  COPLAND  conducting 

Celebrating  the  40th  Anniversary 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

COPLAND  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man 

El  Salon  Mexico 

Clarinet  Concerto 
Slowly  and  expressively — 
Cadenza  —  Rather  fast 

HAROLD  WRIGHT 


INTERMISSION 


COPLAND  Suite  from  The  Tender  Land 

Four  Dance  Episodes  from  Rodeo 
Buckaroo  Holiday 
Corral  Nocturne 
Saturday  Night  Waltz 
Hoe -Down 


\ 

Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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Program  page  for  the  first  performance  in  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  of  Copland's  "Fanfare  for  the 
Common  Man,"  with  the  composer  conducting  on  July  5,  1980  (BSO  Archives) 
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rary  music  at  Queens  Hall,  London,  in  1921.  I  therefore  wrote  to  a  number  of  American 
composers  of  repute  requesting  them  to  compose  patriotic  fanfares  for  performances 
at  the  concerts  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  season  of  1942-43. 
No  fewer  than  eighteen  composers  immediately  responded  with  fanfares  for  different 
combinations  of  instruments.... 

In  1944,  Copland's  fanfare  was  one  of  ten  collected  by  Goossens  into  a  volume  of  those 
pieces  composed  for  brass  and  percussion,  by  composers  also  including  Henry  Cowell 
( Fanfare  for  the  Forces  of  our  Latin  American  Allies ),  Paul  Creston  ( Fanfare  for  Paratroopers ), 
Anis  Fuleihan  ( Fanfare  for  the  Medical  Corps),  Goossens  himself  ( Fanfare  for  the  Merchant 
Marine),  Howard  Hanson  ( Fanfare  for  the  Signal  Corps),  Walter  Piston  ( Fanfare  for  the 
Fighting  French),  Deems  Taylor  ( Fanfare  for  Russia),  Virgil  Thomson  ( Fanfare  for  France), 
and  Bernard  Wagenaar  ( Fanfare  for  Airmen). 

Given  the  patriotic  sentiment  required,  Copland  strove  for  what  he  himself  described  as 
"a  certain  nobility  of  tone,  which  suggested  slow  rather  than  fast  music."  The  title  followed 
from  the  composer's  reaction  to  that  of  Piston's  Fanfare  for  the  Fighting  French.  As  Copland 
recalled,  "It  seemed  to  me  that  if  the  fighting  French  got  a  fanfare,  so  should  the  common 
man,  since,  after  all,  it  was  he  who  was  doing  the  dirty  work  in  the  war."  A  few  years 
later,  feeling  it  to  be  "worth  further  development,"  Copland  used  the  Fanfare  for  the  Common 
Man  in  the  finale  of  his  Third  Symphony,  which  was  premiered  by  Serge  Koussevitzky 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  October  1946. 

Marc  Mandel 


THE  FIRST  PERFORMANCE  IN  A  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  of  Copland's  "Fanfare  for 
the  Common  Man"  opened  an  all-Copland  program  led  by  the  composer  himself  on  July  5,  1980,  at 
Tanglewood,  to  celebrate  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Subsequent  BSO 
performances  were  given  by  Seiji  Ozawa  (July  7,  7989,  at  Tanglewood;  September  29,  1994,  on  the 
Opening  Night  concert  of  the  BSO’s  1994-95  season,  followed  by  two  Carnegie  Hall  performances 
that  October);  John  Williams  (July  6,  1997,  at  Tanglewood),  and  Ozawa  again  (July  7,  2000,  at 
Tanglewood,  to  mark  the  centennial  of  Copland's  birth). 
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Henri  Tomasi 

" Procession  du  Vendredi- Saint,  ”  from 
". Fanfares  liturgiques" 


HENRI  TOMASI  was  born  in  Marseilles,  France,  on  August  17,  1901,  and  died  in  Paris  on  January 
13,  1971.  He  wrote  the  four  “Fanfares  liturgiques”  (originally  called  “Fanfares  concertantes”;  see 
below)  as  part  of  his  opera  “Don  Juan  de  Manara.”  They  were  premiered  as  a  concert  work  in  Monte 
Carlo  in  1947  and  published  in  1952.  (The  opera  itself  wasn’t  premiered  until  1956,  in  Munich.) 
“Procession  du  Vendredi-Saint”  (“Good  Friday  Procession”)  is  the  fourth  of  the  four  fanfares. 

THE  SCORE  FOR  “PROCESSION  DU  VENDREDI-SAINT”  calls  for  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  percussion  (two  snare  drums,  tam-tam,  suspended  cymbal). 


Henri  Tomasi  was  a  well-known  and  well-regarded  French  composer,  conductor,  and 
pianist  with  a  significant  catalogue  of  works,  the  best-known  of  which  are  concertos 
and  other  pieces  for  winds.  He  was  born  in  Marseilles  to  Corsican  parents  and  quickly 
demonstrated  musical  precociousness.  His  father  encouraged  his  talent,  sending  him  to 
the  Marseilles  Conservatoire,  and  when  the  child  gained  enough  skill  began  presenting 
him  for  fees  in  the  homes  of  the  rich.  Henri  Tomasi  was  a  natural,  brilliant,  and  imagina¬ 
tive  pianist,  and  as  a  teenager  was  able  to  earn  a  living  playing  in  a  variety  of  settings, 
including  cafes  and  movie  theaters.  Eventually  he  won  a  scholarship  from  the  city  of 
Marseilles  itself  to  travel  to  Paris  for  further  study.  He  continued  his  performing  activity 
in  Paris,  but  was  a  successful  scholar,  winning  a  prize  for  his  first  composition,  a  wind 
quintet,  as  well  as  a  first  prize  for  conducting  and,  in  1927,  the  prestigious  Prix  de  Rome. 


By  the  late  1920s  Tomasi  was  active  as  a  conductor,  and  he  was  soon  embarked  on  a 
thriving  career.  He  also  associated  with  many  of  Paris's  leading  musical  lights,  forming 
with  Prokofiev  and  Milhaud  the  "Triton"  group  for  new  music.  His  compositions  increas¬ 
ingly  received  recognition.  His  work  was  noticed  by  Charles  Munch,  who  premiered  the 
Symphony  in  C  and  later  introduced  his  music  to  the  repertoire  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  conducting  Tomasi's  Ballade  for  alto  saxophone  and  orchestra  in  February 
1958  with  soloist  Marcel  Mule.  Tomasi  tended  generally  toward  picturesque  inspiration 
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5  concern  p  eces  -  5  pa'ents'  birthplace  of  Corsica  was  the  source  for  many  of  his 
ear  .  .vor<s.  cm  he  also  erne.'.  on  more  exotic  locales  ncluding  Cambodia.  Laos,  and 
5'az  ~e  .%as  particu  ar  .  act  /e  as  a  concerto  composer,  especially  for  wind  instru¬ 
ments  h  s  aimpet  Concerto  s  doss  c  \  "is  most  popular  work  among  performers. 
Other  co-ce' iante  .vor<s  3'e  t"ose  for  vie  in,  ce  o,  double  bass,  piano,  trombone,  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet  cassoo"  a'd  gu  ta'  -^e  a  so  wrote  numerous  operas  music  dramas,  and 
ca  ets.  -  nother  major  worn  s  nis  ope'3  LAtlartide.  a  mainstream  success  produced  at 
the  Paris  Cce'a  n  *55-  -is  music  is  r  gr  y  colo'm  ~  the  20th-century  French  tradition, 

,  --  —3-  .  exotic  toucres  ~'om  various  adopted  folk  traditions. 

n  '935  ~’c~3s  '  =  3  written  music  for  a  'ado  adaptation  of  O.V.  de  Milosz's  1912  play 
Mgue  arete  "go;t"e  Don.-a"  egend  ~  which  the  great  seducer  mends  his 

•'.a.s.  Tomas  turned  h  s  piece  nto  a-  opera  n  the  early  1940s.  during  a  time  when  a  fail- 
ng  f  arr  age  2":  coc~ec  love  affa  '  nelped  p-sr  him  into  a  fe  of  seclusion  in  religious 
retreat  ca'a  e  -g  the  tneme  of  re  opera  He  considered  taking  religious  orders,  but 
reconciled  a  r  ~  5  wife  a~:  apparently  sHer  Deco~  ng  aware  of  some  of  the  inhuman 
amocit  es  o*  .Voric  .’.a'  ceca-e  d  senchanted  with  religion.  In  1945  he  re-entered  the 
wor  c  as  it  were,  ta*  ng  -c  a  positior  as  concuctor  of  the  Opera  de  Monte-Carlo.  It  was 
-  e  n  Monte  Carlo  tnat  **e  excerpted  as  a  concert  work  the  four  Fanfares  concertantes, 
ate'  to  ce  ca  ec  FarH'es  turgiques.  ;ro"  ’me  score  to  his  opera  Miguel  Manara  (also 
c=  ec  Dor  Jua"  ce  Vinarc  ~~e  ope'3  a  trough  not  produced  until  1956,  is  considered 
Tomasis  —pst  s  g'  ~  cam  a~c  characteristic  score. 

Tne  Procession  c-  .endrec  -Sa  nt  Good  Friday  3rocessior  )  movement  of  Fanfares 
:„'C  tmes  s  ta«er  ;'o~i  the  secc'c  act  th  rd  tac  eau  of  Migue  Manara.  where  the  music 
acco~ca"  es  a  nat  s  n  context  a  Holy  ursday  procession  ("Procession  du  Jeudi-Saint  ); 
tne  stom  taxes  place  m  the  em  rcrsofSe.  e.  where  such  Holy  Week  processions  are 

cc - or  “5  me  procession  casses  c.  the  Sp  '  t  of  Heaven  sings  guidance  to  Miguel 

Variara  atc  s  desponded  fo  ov.  ng  the  deatn  of  his  beloved  wife.  This  scene  is  some- 
t  ~es  c  a  .ec  as  a  concert  .vor<  -  w-ich  tne  Process  on  du  Vendredi-Saint  music  is 
;  "ec  mae  . c  ce  nine  present  .eso'  thout  . oice  the  piece  begins  as  a  somber 
march  andgrcAS  -  density  and  volume,  -o  oa  'g  the  cl  ~ax  of  the  march  about  two- 
m  rdsofthe  a3,  th'oug'  me'  ne- — ute  piece,  the  concluding  minutes  parallel  Miguel’s 
sc  '  t-3  ec  crany. 

Rocem  Kirz  nger 

ROBER*  KIRZ  SGER  s  Assistant  D  rector  of  ?rogrc~~  Put  cations  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Ordiestm. 
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Richard  Strauss 

Serenade  in  E-flat  for  Thirteen  Wind  Instruments, 
Opus  7 


RICHARD  GEORG  STRAUSS  was  born  in  Munich,  Germany,  on  June  n,  1864,  and  died  in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on  September  8,  1949.  His  Serenade  in  E-flat  for  Thirteen 
Winds  was  first  performed  on  November  27,  1882,  in  Dresden,  with  Franz  Wiillner  conducting. 

THE  SCORE  OF  THE  SERENADE  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  horns,  two 
bassoons,  and  contrabassoon  (with  bass  tuba  as  an  alternative;  but  see  page  41). 


Seventy-eight  years  come  between  Strauss's  first  composition  and  his  last.  The  first  was 
a  Schneider-Polka,  a  "Tailor's  Polka,"  which  the  six-and-a-half-year-old  boy  could  play  at 
the  piano— he  had  after  all  been  taking  lessons  for  two-and-a-half  years— but  which  he 
had  to  get  his  father  to  write  down  for  him.  The  last  was  a  song,  "Malven"  (Mallows), 
composed  in  November  1948  for  the  great  Maria  Jeritza,  who  kept  it  to  herself  so  that  it 
came  to  light  only  in  1986  when  her  papers  were  auctioned  by  Sotheby's  in  New  York. 

Here  we  have  Strauss  at  eighteen.  Wagner  was  still  alive  when  Strauss  wrote  his  Opus  7 
Serenade.  Brahms  would  compose  his  Third  Symphony  the  following  summer.  Verdi's 
Otello  was  still  four  years  in  the  future,  Tchaikovsky  was  about  halfway  between  his 
Fourth  and  Fifth  symphonies,  and  Mahler  had  not  yet  begun  his  career  as  a  symphonist. 
The  Berlin  Philharmonic  was  founded  in  1882,  and  so  was  the  American  Baseball  Associ¬ 
ation.  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  born  that  year  (he  died  on  the  day  Strauss  completed 
Metamorphosen,  in  1945). 

In  1882  Strauss  had  not  yet  emerged  as  Richard  Strauss.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  guessing 
the  composer  of  the  E-flat  major  Serenade  for  Winds  just  by  listening.  If  not  quite  as 
dazzling  as  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn,  two  masters  who  left  their  mark  on  the  Serenade, 
Strauss  was  an  extraordinarily  accomplished  and  confident  teenager,  and  this  one- 
movement  work  is  music  of  charm  as  well  as  skill.  The  Strauss  most  of  us  know  best— 
the  tone  poems  of  the  1880s  and  1890s,  and  the  operas  from  the  early  years  of  the 
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Richard  Strauss  and  his 
father  Franz  in  later  life 


twentieth  century— is  full  of  Wagner,  and  in  1882  that  particular  magic  had  not  yet  made 
its  effect  on  his  work. 

Strauss's  father,  Franz,  was  principal  horn  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Bavarian  Court  Opera  in 
Munich  for  forty-nine  years.  One  reads  that  his  playing  of  the  solos  in  the  Wagner  operas 
was  heartbreakingly  beautiful.  He  loathed  every  note  of  them.  He  detested  Wagner  the 
man  (as  well  as  Hans  von  Billow,  cuckolded  by  Wagner  and  conductor  of  the  first  per¬ 
formances  of  Tristan  and  Meistersinger,  both  at  Munich,  no  less),  and  he  feared  and  hated 
the  whole  current  of  modernism  that  Wagner  stood  for.  Young  Richard,  therefore,  was 
brought  up  in  a  strictly  classical  orthodoxy.  He  made  little  of  Tannhauser,  Lohengrin,  and 
Siegfried  when  he  saw  them  as  a  boy.  At  seventeen,  having  barely  arrived  at  Brahms  by 
way  of  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  and  Schumann,  he  secretly  studied  the  score  of  Tristan 
against  his  father's  orders.  More  than  sixty  years  later  he  recalled  how  he  had  "positively 
wolfed  it  down  as  though  in  a  trance,"  but  he  had  not  yet  internalized  it  to  the  point  that 
it  influenced  his  own  compositions.  Full  and  final  conversion  came  in  1885  through  his 
friendship  with  Alexander  Ritter,  a  passionate  Wagnerian  who  set  himself  the  task  of 
turning  Strauss  toward  "the  music  of  the  future." 

As  for  Franz  Strauss,  who  lived  until  1905,  he  enjoyed  his  son's  success,  but  not  the  music 
that  brought  that  success.  (He  heard  the  Symphonia  domestica,  an  experience  he  likened 
to  having  one's  pants  full  of  June  bugs,  but  was  spared  Salome .)  But  in  one  way  or  another, 
he  left  his  mark  on  this  Serenade.  Its  sweet  classicism  is  a  tribute  to  his  paternal  influ¬ 
ence,  and  having  grown  up  in  the  house  of  the  most  admired  brass  player  in  Europe  must 
have  had  some  bearing  on  Strauss's  lifelong  flair  for  wind  music. 

The  Serenade  is  short  as  well  as  sweet.  A  single  movement,  it  takes  perhaps  nine  min¬ 
utes  in  performance.  The  tempo  is  Andante,  and  the  metronome  mark  of  56  to  the 
eighth-note  makes  it  clear  that  Strauss  means  a  leisurely  Romantic  Andante,  not  a  fluid 
Classical  one.  The  sonority  brings  Mozart  to  mind.  The  thirteen  winds  are  not  exactly 
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those  of  Mozart's  so-called  Thirteen-Wind  Serenade  (actually  for  twelve  winds  with 
string  bass),  but  it  is  probably  inevitable  that  we  think  of  Mozart  when  we  hear  music  for 
wind  ensemble  written  with  so  beautiful  a  sense  of  euphony.  The  soft-edged  lyricism  of 
the  music  itself  suggests  Mendelssohn,  especially  in  the  opening  phrases. 

The  score,  which  Strauss  dedicated  to  his  "highly  revered  teacher,  Royal  Bavarian  Court 
Kapellmeister  Fr.  W.  Meyer,"  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contrabassoon,  and  four  horns.  Strauss  indicates  that  a  bass  tuba  may  be  substituted 
for  the  contrabassoon;  quixotically,  he  also  asks  for  a  double  bass  to  reinforce  the  tonic 
chord  in  the  last  two  measures  only.  Norman  Del  Mar  comments  on  the  (terrible)  tuba 
idea  that  it  indicates  only  the  relative  rarity  of  contrabassoons  in  German  orchestras  in 
the  1880s;  as  for  the  double  bass,  this  strange  request  is  generally  ignored. 

Strauss  sets  out  to  write  a  sonata  movement,  and  in  due  course  a  contrasting  theme  for 
the  clarinets  appears  in  the  dominant.  The  exposition  closes  with  the  most  formal  of 
cadences.  The  "development"  is  not  exactly  that;  rather,  a  kind  of  recitation  for  the  oboe 
over  a  descending  bass  leads  to  some  reflection  on  the  second  theme,  after  which,  quickly 
and  quite  grandly,  Strauss  prepares  the  return  to  the  recapitulation.  Its  beginning  is  beau¬ 
tifully  re-scored  for  a  rich  bunching  of  horns  and  bassoons.  Strauss's  imagination  for  sound 
yields  beguiling  results  throughout.  The  flute  conducts  this  delightful  piece  to  its  close. 

Michael  Steinberg 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1976  to 
1979,  and  after  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic.  Oxford  University 
Press  has  published  three  compilations  of  his  program  notes,  devoted  to  symphonies,  concertos,  and 
the  great  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 

THE  ONLY  PREVIOUS  PERFORMANCE  IN  A  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  of  Strauss's 
Serenade  in  E-flat  for  Thirteen  Wind  Instruments  took  place  at  Tanglewood  on  August  10,  2003, 
with  Christof  Perick  conducting. 
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Until  our  dedication  shows  in  everything  we  do. 


Until  we've  given  everything  we  can. 

Shone  a  light  in  all  the  corners. 

Until  we've  left  no  stone  unturned,  no  possibility  untried. 

Until  we've  left  our  mark  on  the  present,  and  the  future. 

UBS  is  proud  to  be  the  Season  Sponsor  of  the  BSO  and  the 
inaugural  sponsor  of  the  BSO  Academy  School  Initiative. 

Not  just  because  we're  fans,  but  because  we  share  a  common  trait; 

a  refusal  to  allow  good  enough  to  be  good  enough. 


We  will  not  rest 


www.ubs.com/wewiltnotrest-us 
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PREVIEWS 
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The  Luxury  Division  of  Coldwell  Banker  Residential  Brokerage 


CARLISLE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$3,500,000.  This  44-acre  property  offers  a  one-of-a-kind  estate  with 
a  tennis  court  and  a  five-acre  pond.  Abutting  hundreds  of  acres  of 
conservation  land  on  the  Concord  line  and  access  to  hiking  trails. 

Brigitte  Senkler  /  Sharon  Mendosa,  978.369.3600 


BELMONT,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$5,950,000.  Rarely-available  Georgian  Revival  estate  located 
approximately  six  miles  to  Boston  with  16+  rooms,  three  stories  and 
unparalleled  views  of  downtown  Boston.  Set  on  3.6  acres  with  7,277+/- 
sq.  ft.  of  living  space.  Gail  Roberts,  617.245.4044 


WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,975,000.  Brickffont  Colonial  on  magnificent  3/4-acre+  lot  in 
Peirce  Estates.  Gracious  foyer  leads  to  well-proportioned  rooms; 
chef's  kitchen,  six  bedrooms  and  exceptional  neighborhood. 

Christine  Mayer,  781.237.9090 


BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1 1,700,000.  Located  on  four  acres,  Wisteria  Hill  is  a  country  estate 
just  15  minutes  from  Boston.  Five-bedroom  home,  caretakers  cottage 
with  guest  suite  and  a  cabana  overlooking  the  pool.  Florence  8c  David 
Mackie  /  Deborah  M.  Gordon,  617.247.2909  /  617.731.2447 


NEWTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,995,000.  Superbly  renovated  15-room,  six-bedroom  Queen 
Anne  Victorian  home  in  a  desirable  area  with  two  parlors, 
new  kitchen,  covered  porch,  large  yard,  and  a  carriage  house, 
llene  Solomon,  617.969.2447 


JAMAICA  PLAIN,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,995,000.  Splendid  Moss  Hill  Bowditch  mansion.  1885  stick-and- 
shingle  Victorian  lovingly  renovated  with  15+  rooms,  spacious 
kitchen,  master  suite,  large  deck  and  a  two-bedroom  au  pair  suite. 
Constance  Cervone  /  Janet  Deegan,  617.522.4600 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Serenade  in  Cfor  Strings ,  Opus  48 


b 


PYOTR  ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY  was  bom  at  Votkinsk,  Vyatka  Province,  on  May  7,  1840,  and 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893.  He  composed  his  Serenade  for  Strings  between 
September  21  and  November  4,  1880;  the  first  performance  took  place  on  October  30,  1881,  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

THE  SCORE  OF  THE  SERENADE  calls  for  the  usual  orchestral  strings  (first  and  second  violins, 
violas,  cellos,  and  basses). 


Tchaikovsky  spent  most  of  the  year  1880  in  the  country,  part  of  the  time  installed  at  Simaki, 
a  small  house  on  one  of  the  estates  of  his  patroness,  Nadezhda  von  Meek,  where,  as 
always,  he  carefully  avoided  personal  contact  with  the  woman  whom  he  addressed  as 
"Dearest  Friend"  in  a  long  and  intensely  personal  series  of  letters  covering  the  years  of 
her  support.  He  was  supposed  to  write  a  piece  of  music  for  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  Tsar  Alexander  M's  accession  to  the  throne,  inasmuch  as  the  government  hoped  to 
generate  a  little  enthusiasm  for  the  ruler,  who  had  recently  been  the  object  of  some 
assassination  attempts.  The  original  plan  was  to  have  a  series  of  staged  tableaux  accom¬ 
panied  by  music,  each  scene  to  be  set  by  a  different  composer,  chosen  by  lot.  Tchaikovsky, 
to  his  chagrin,  drew  as  his  subject  "Montenegrin  villagers  receiving  news  of  Russia's  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  on  Turkey." 


It  is  not  surprising  that  he  felt  unable  to  do  anything  with  such  a  topic,  and  his  creative 
inertia  was  expressed  in  a  variety  of  activities  to  help  him  avoid  composing:  revising  ear¬ 
lier  works,  proofreading  scores,  making  fair  copies  of  recently  composed  songs,  and 
renewing  his  study  of  English  in  hopes  of  eventually  being  able  to  read  his  favorite 
English  authors,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Shakespeare.  Finally,  while  living  at  Kamenka, 
the  home  of  his  sister  and  her  family  (and  long  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  favorite  retreats),  he 
began  work  on  a  composition  for  the  Silver  Jubilee  Exposition,  an  overture  dealing  with 
Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812.  At  the  same  time,  and  purely  for  his  own  satisfaction, 
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First  Rehearsal  and  Concert. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCT.  ia. 
SATURDAY  EVENING,  OCT.  13. 

PROGRAMME. 

OVERTURE,  “  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage  ”  -  -  -  -  Mendelssohn 
SCENE,  “  My  Heart  opens  to  thy  Voice,”  from  “  Samson  and  Dalila,”  Saint-Saens 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

SERENADE  for  Strings,  Op.  48  ------  -  Tschaikowsky 

I.  Pezzo  in  forma  di  Sonatina. 

II.  Valse. 

III.  Elegia  :  Larghetto  elegiaco. 

IV.  Finale  (Tema  Russe). 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 


SONGS,  with  Pianoforte :  -  --  --  --  A.  Goring  Thomas 

a.  Midi  au  Village. 

b.  Ma  Voisine. 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

SYMPHONY  in  E  Major,  “Lenore”  -  --  --  --  -Raff 


I.  Love’s  Happiness  (Allegro. —  Andante  quasi  Larghetto). 

II.  Separation  (March  tempo). 

III.  Reunion  in  Death.  Introduction  and  Ballad  (Allegro). 


SOLOIST: 

Mme.  JULIE  MORAN-WYMAN. 

The  Programme  for  the  next  Public  Rehearsal  and  Concert  will  be  found  on  page  2  7. 

(3) 

Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  Serenade  for 
Strings  on  October  13,  1888,  with  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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he  wrote  a  Serenade  for  string  orchestra,  a  late  19th-century  equivalent  of  the  Classical 
divertimento.  The  Serenade  was  completed  on  November  4  and  the  1812  Overture  fol¬ 
lowed  it  two  weeks  later.  Tchaikovsky  summed  up  his  own  feelings  about  the  autumn's 
harvest  of  music  in  a  blunt  comparison: 

The  Overture  will  be  very  loud,  noisy,  but  I  wrote  it  without  any  warm  feelings  of  love 
and  so  it  will  probably  be  of  no  artistic  worth.  But  the  serenade,  on  the  contrary,  I 
wrote  from  inner  compulsion.  This  is  a  piece  from  the  heart  and  so,  I  venture  to  say, 
it  does  not  lack  artistic  worth. 

Both  works  have  long  been  among  the  popular  favorites  of  Tchaikovsky's  output— the  1812 
Overture  with  all  its  glorious  bombast,  and  the  Serenade  for  Strings  with  its  freshness 
and  charm,  its  brilliant  string  writing,  its  graceful  waltz  of  a  character  that  Tchaikovsky 
made  entirely  his  own,  its  richly  expressive  elegy,  and  its  lively  finale  based  on  one  of 
those  Russian  folk  tunes  that  reiterates  over  and  over  a  simple  melodic  gesture,  allowing 
the  composer  to  deploy  his  substantial  skills  as  an  arranger  to  ring  the  changes  on  the 
obstinate  little  fragment  of  tune  as  it  gets  ever  livelier. 

Steven  Ledbetter 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979  to  1998 
and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout  the  country. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  of  Tchaikovsky's  Serenade  for  Strings  was  given  by 
Leopold  Damrosch  and  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  on  January  24,  1885,  at  the  Academy  of 
Music. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORMANCE  of  the  Serenade  for  Strings  was  given  by 
Wilhelm  Gericke  on  October  13,  1888,  performances  of  the  complete  score  also  being  led  by  Emil 
Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Pierre  Monteux,  Charles  Munch,  Seiji  Ozawa  (including  the 
most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  February  1995),  Christoph  Eschenbach,  Gennady  Rozh¬ 
destvensky,  Yuri  Temirkanov,  Robert  Spano,  and  Kurt  Masur  (the  BSO's  most  recent  performance, 
on  July  10,  2005,  at  Tanglewood).  Between  1888  and  1949,  the  orchestra  also  gave  occasional  per¬ 
formances  of  just  the  second  and/or  third  movements,  conducted  by  Gericke,  Paur,  Max  Fiedler, 
and  Koussevitzky. 
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The  harbors,  bays,  and  islands  of  New  England  offer 
discovery  and  stunning  beauty  at  every  turn.  Home 
to  pilgrims  and  patriots,  New  England's  history  is  a 
tapestry  woven  rich  in  significance  and  fascinating 
details. 

Now  it's  your  turn  to  explore  this  cornerstone  of 
America  while  cruising  on  the  newest  small  cruise 
ships  in  the  world.  Our  ships  accommodate  just  1 00 
guests,  a  perfect  way  to  arrive  at  the  heart  of  it  all. 


You'll  experience  eight  days  of  smooth  water, 
beauty,  culture,  and  history,  all  while  enjoying 
the  camaraderie  of  fellow  passengers  and  the 
exemplary  personal  attention  that  is  the  hallmark 
of  American  Cruise  Lines. 


Toll-free  1 -866-229-3807  AMERICAN 

CRUISE  LINES 

Reservations  office  open  7  days  a  week  c  „  c, .  _  . .  „  0  ,  TM 

r  1  Small-Ship  Cruising  Done  Perfectly ™ 


U.S.  East  Coast  Waterways  &  Rivers  •  Mississippi  River 
U.S.  Northwest  Rivers  •  Alaska  Inside  Passage 


Igor  Stravinsky 


“Le  Sacre  du  printemps,”  Pictures  from  pagan  Russia 


IGOR  FEDOROVICH  STRAVINSKY  was  born  at  Oranienbaum,  Russia  (now  Lomonosov  in  the 
Northwest  Petersburg  Region  of  Russia)  on  June  18, 1882,  and  died  in  New  York  City  on  April  6, 


1971.  “Le  Sacre  du  printemps”  (“The  Rite  of  Spring”)  was  formally  commissioned  by  Sergei  Diag- 


hilev  on  August  8,  1911,  and  Stravinsky  began  composing  almost  immediately.  He  finished  Part  I 
by  early  January  1912  and  completed  the  sketch  score  on  November  17  “with  an  unbearable  tooth¬ 


ache.”  The  work  was  produced  in  Paris  by  Diaghilev’s  Russian  Ballet  with  Pierre  Monteux  con¬ 


ducting  on  May  29,  1913.  Monteux  would  later  lead  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances,  on 


January  25  and  26,  1924,  also  leading  the  BSO  in  the  first  New  York  performance  that  January  31 


and  repeating  it  there  with  the  BSO  that  March. 

THE  SCORE  OF  “LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS”  calls  for  two  piccolos,  two  flutes,  and  alto  flute  in  G, 
four  oboes  (one  doubling  second  English  horn),  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (one  doubling  sec¬ 


ond  bass  clarinet),  high  clarinet  in  E-flat,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  (one  doubling  second  con- 


trabassoon),  contrabassoon,  eight  horns  (two  doubling  Wagner  tubas),  four  trumpets,  high  trum¬ 
pet  in  D,  bass  trumpet,  three  trombones,  two  tubas,  five  timpani  (divided  between  two  players), 
bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  antique  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  rape  guero,  and  strings. 


Almost  singlehandedly  responsible  for  revealing  the  riches  of  Russian  art,  music, 
theater,  and  ballet  to  the  world  at  large,  Sergei  Diaghilev  was  without  question  the 
most  influential  impresario  of  the  twentieth  century.  Having  first  arranged  a  Russian 
art  exhibit  in  Paris  in  1906,  he  followed  up  with  a  series  of  concerts  of  Russian 
music  and  then  Mussorgsky's  powerful  opera,  Boris  Godunov.  In  a  particularly  bold 
move,  in  1909  he  traveled  to  Paris  with  a  complete  troupe  of  set  designers,  cos¬ 
tumers,  choreographers,  dancers,  and  composers  to  introduce  the  French  to 
Russian  ballet.  The  artistic  world  would  never  be  quite  the  same. 

Although  not  a  performing  artist  himself,  Diaghilev  had  the  uncanny  ability  to  find 
and  nurture  artistic  talent.  Indeed,  his  ballet  troupe  included  such  luminaries  as 
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FORTY-THIRD  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  TWENTY-THREE  tS-TWENTY-FOUR 


Thirteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON.  JANUARY  25,  at  2.30  o’clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  26,  at  8.15  o’clock 


Beethoven 


I. 

II. 

TII. 


IV. 


.  .  .  Symphony  in  F  major.  No.  6,  “Pastoral” 

Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

Scene  by  the  brook -side:  Andante  molto  rnoto. 

Jolly  gathering  of  the  country  folk:  Allegro;  In  Tempo 
d’Allcgro. 

Thunder-storm;  Tempest:  Allegro. 

Shepherd’s  song;  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 
storm:  Allegretto. 


Monteverdi  ....  Recitative  and  Lament  of  Ariadne 

Mahler  . Three  Songs  with  Orchestra 

a.  Urlicht  (“Primal  Light”)  (Solo  from  the  Second  Symphony). 

b.  Das  Irdische  Lebcn  (“Earthly  Life”). 

c.  Werhat  das  Liedleinerdacht?  (“Who  thought  out  the  little  song?”). 

Stravinsky  .  .  “Lc  Sacre  du  Printemps”  (“The  Rite  of  Spring”), 

A  Picture  of  Pagan  Russia 

(First  time  in  Boston) 

I.  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth. 

Introduction  —  Harbingers  of  Spring,  Dance  o!  the 
Adolescents  —  Abduction  —  Spring  Rounds  —  Games 
of  the  rival  cities  —  The  Procession  of  the  Wise  Men  — 

The  Adoration  of  the  Earth  (The  Wise  Man)  —  Dance 
of  the  Earth. 

II.  The  Sacrifice 

Introduction  —  Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents — 
Glorification  of  the  Chosen  One  —  Evocation  of  the 
Ancestors  —  Ritual  of  the  Ancestors  —  The  Sacrificial 
Dance  of  the  Chosen  One.  • 


SOLOIST 

MARYA  FREUND 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


City  of  Boston.  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5.  1893. — Chapter  3.  relating  to  the  covering  of 

the  head  in  places  of^public  amusement 

Every  licensee  thill  not,  in  hit  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering  which  obatrueti 
the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  performance  in  tuch  place  of  any  perton  tcated  in  any  teat  therein  provided  for  tpectatori. 
it  being  understood  that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection,  which  doea  not  obttruct  tuch  view,  may  be  wore. 

Attest:  J.  M.  GALVIN.  City  Clerk. 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A.  Brown  Music  Collection 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before  the  concert 
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Program  page  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performances  of  Stravinsky's  "Le  Sacre 
du  printemps"  on  January  25  and  26,  1924,  with  Pierre  Monteux  conducting  (BSO  Archives) 
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choreographers  Mikhail  Fokine  and  Vaslav  Nijinsky,  set  designers  Leon  Bakst  and 
Alexandre  Benois,  and  the  27-year-old  composer,  Igor  Stravinsky.  Diaghilev  had 
first  come  in  contact  with  Stravinsky  in  1909,  when  he  attended  the  premiere  of 
two  of  the  composer's  most  dazzling  orchestral  works,  Scherzo  fantostique  and 
Fireworks.  Recognizing  an  original  voice,  Diaghilev  immediately  invited  the  composer 
to  join  his  company.  Thus  began  one  of  the  most  fruitful  artistic  collaborations  of 
the  last  century. 

Stravinsky's  first  ballet  for  Diaghilev  was  The  Firebird  ( L'Oiseau  de  feu),  based  on  a 
Russian  fairy  story  and  choreographed  by  Mikhail  Fokine.  Collaborating  closely 
with  all  the  other  artists  involved  in  the  project,  he  completed  the  score  in  a  mere 
seven  months.  Narrative,  choreography,  set  design,  and  costumes  all  developed  in 
tandem  with  the  music,  establishing  a  collaborative  pattern  that  would  be  repeated 
again  and  again  throughout  Stravinsky's  career.  Firebird  garnered  rave  reviews  when 
it  was  premiered  in  Paris  in  June  1910  and  added  Stravinsky  s  name  to  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  Parisian  artistic  community. 

The  musical  language  of  Firebird  is  firmly  rooted  in  19th-century  melodic  and  har¬ 
monic  practice,  but  there  are  moments  where  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  procedures 
that  Stravinsky  would  employ  in  his  later  scores.  Particularly  notable  are  his  use  of 
exotic  scales  to  represent  the  story's  magical  dimension  and  his  subtle  handling 
of  syncopation  and  cross-accents.  In  addition,  Stravinsky  required  what  he  himself 
called  a  "wastefully  large"  orchestra  (including  an  independent  stage  band,  three 
harps,  and  a  huge  percussion  section)  to  create  brilliant,  often  breathtaking  effects. 
Little  wonder  that  Firebird  remains  one  of  Stravinsky's  most  popular  scores  today. 

Stravinsky's  next  ballet  for  Diaghilev,  Petrushka  (1911),  was  a  collaboration  with 
Alexandre  Benois.  As  Stravinsky  explained,  "in  composing  the  music,  I  had  in  my 
mind  a  distinct  picture  of  a  puppet,  suddenly  endowed  with  life.”  Stravinsky's  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  the  coordination  of  music  and  choreography,  already  evident  in  Firebird, 
became  even  more  finely  tuned  just  as  the  movements  and  emotions  of  the  char¬ 
acters  found  perfect  expression  in  the  music.  The  orchestra  is  leaner  than  before, 
but  Stravinsky  compensated  with  unusual  combinations  of  instruments,  including 
the  piano,  a  newcomer  to  the  symphony  orchestra.  In  the  first  tableau,  Stravinsky 
depicts  the  bustle  of  a  pre-Lenten  Russian  fair  by  juxtaposing  colorful  blocks  of 
musical  material,  often  abruptly  shifting  from  one  to  another.  Stravinsky  once  said 
that  "the  success  of  Petrushka  was  good  for  me  in  that  it  gave  me  the  absolute  con¬ 
viction  of  my  ear."  It  was,  however,  with  the  next  ballet,  Le  Sacre  du  printemps,  that 
Stravinsky's  place  as  the  foremost  composer  of  his  day  was  secured. 

While  Paris  eagerly  awaited  his  next  ballet,  Stravinsky  took  two  years  to  prepare 
the  work,  his  most  daring  score  to  date.  As  with  Petrushka,  the  impetus  for  compo¬ 
sition  was  a  visual  image.  In  1911,  Stravinsky  had  a  fleeting  vision  of  a  young  girl 
dancing  herself  to  death  while  surrounded  by  village  elders  in  a  pagan  Russian  ritu¬ 
al.  He  then  turned  to  his  friend,  Nikolai  Roerich,  a  painter  and  noted  scholar  in 
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Pierre  Monteux,  who  led  the  premiere 
of  "Le  Sacre  du  printemps"  in  1913  and 
was  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  from  1919  to  1924 


ancient  Russian  rites,  and  together  they  worked  at  a  depiction  of  the  ancient  ritual 
that  had  attracted  Stravinsky  so  profoundly.  Having  grown  up  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Stravinsky  remembered  the  cracking  of  the  ice  over  the  rivers  when  spring  arrived 
and  the  din  that  reverberated  throughout  the  city.  For  him,  the  coming  of  spring 
was  a  violent  occurrence:  it  seemed  "to  begin  in  an  hour  and  was  like  the  whole 
earth  cracking." 

Roerich  and  Stravinsky  divided  the  ballet  into  two  parts,  each  beginning  with  an 
introduction.  The  action  of  the  ballet  was  meant  to  depict  the  actual  ritual  of  sacri¬ 
fice;  to  this  end,  Stravinsky  included  no  mime  in  the  work,  only  dance.  Each  half 
contained  a  climactic  set  piece,  thereby  providing  the  ballet  with  two  dramatic  high 
points,  and  allowing  for  innovative  and  daring  choreography.  Vaslav  Nijinsky,  the 
star  dancer  in  the  Ballets  Russes,  and  well  known  to  Parisian  audiences  for  his  con¬ 
troversial  roles  (most  notably  the  faun  in  Debussy's  Prelude  a  I'Apres  midi  d'un  faune), 
was  asked  to  choreograph  the  ballet.  After  intensive  rehearsals,  at  which  both  cho¬ 
reographer  and  composer  were  present,  the  piece  was  ready. 

The  premiere  on  May  29, 1913,  led  by  Pierre  Monteux  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs- 
Elysees,  precipitated  one  of  the  most  infamous  riots  in  the  history  of  Western 
music.  During  the  introduction,  even  before  the  curtain  rose,  members  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  began  to  hiss  and  shout.  The  strange  orchestration  and  unusual  harmonies, 
with  the  bassoon  in  its  highest  register  and  unresolved  chords  supporting  the 
opening  melodic  line,  both  contributed  to  the  tension  in  the  theater.  At  first  there 
were  only  isolated  outbursts  of  laughter  and  mild  protests,  but  as  the  curtain  rose 
revealing  a  completely  new  approach  to  costuming  and  choreography,  the  commo¬ 
tion  intensified.  Once  the  caterwauling  began,  it  never  stopped. 

Opposing  factions  in  the  audience  began  to  bicker,  some  calling  for  the  ballet  to 
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The  Peace  Corps  and  its  invaluable  role  in  spreading  liberty  and  justice  around  the  world. 
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The  final  page  of  the  full  score  of  “Le  Sacre 
du  printemps,"  March  1913.  In  October 
1968  Stravinsky  added  an  inscription  at 
the  upper  right,  reading  in  part:  " May  who¬ 
ever  listens  to  this  music  never  experience 
the  mockery  to  which  it  was  subjected  and 
of  which  I  was  the  witness  in  the  Theatre 
des  Champs-Elysees,  Paris,  Spring  1913." 


cease  and  others  for  silence  so  it  could  continue.  Diaghilev  attempted  to  stop  the 
commotion  by  flicking  the  lights  off  and  on,  managing  only  to  create  an  even  more 
charged  atmosphere.  Because  of  the  deafening  noise,  Nijinsky  was  forced  to  scream 
the  count  to  the  dancers  while  standing  on  a  chair  behind  the  curtain.  When  vio¬ 
lence  broke  out  the  police  were  called  in.  Stravinsky  stormed  out  of  the  theater 
after  the  performance,  furious  that  his  work  had  not  been  given  a  thorough  hearing 
The  next  day  the  riot  made  the  front  pages  of  the  Parisian  newspapers. 


What  caused  such  a  ruckus  and  why  did  the  new  ballet  make  such  a  violent  impres¬ 
sion?  Some  scholars  have  suggested  that  Diaghilev  actually  instigated  the  riot 
through  the  strategic  placement  of  paid  "protestors  in  hopes  of  receiving  good 
press  coverage.  Even  this,  however,  does  not  fully  explain  the  audience's  violent 

reaction  to  the  work. 


Perhaps  the  audience  was  subjected  to  too  much  novelty  at  once,  for  it  was  not 
just  the  score  that  displayed  an  unfamiliar  idiom,  but  also  the  scenario,  the  chore¬ 
ography,  and  even  the  costumes.  In  an  attempt  to  depict  prehistoric  people,  Nijinsky 
introduced  gestures  as  alien  to  classical  ballet  as  Stravinsky's  harmonies  were  to 
traditional  musical  practice.  The  dancers  often  stood  knock-kneed  with  toes  turned 
and  stomped  around  flat-footed,  leading  the  outraged  audience  to  think  that  the 

art  of  ballet  itself  was  under  siege. 

Stravinsky's  music  drew  heavily  on  folk  song,  though  in  later  years  he  often  tried  to 
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In  a  city  renowned  for  its  passionate  embrace  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  hotel  that  sits  at 
its  center.  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Hotel  of  two  of 
the  world’s  greatest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  1  800  441  1414  or  visit  www.fairmont.com 


downplay  his  dependence  upon  it.  Recent  research  on  the  Rite  has  uncovered  much 
of  this  original  folk  material,  though  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  he  borrowed.  In  general,  Stravinsky  treated  the  preexistent  folk  music  as  raw 
material,  excising  and  utilizing  gestures,  melodic  fragments,  and  patterns  as  he 
saw  fit  and,  in  the  process,  transforming  the  original  into  something  entirely  new 
for  the  ballet.  Stravinsky's  real  interest  in  these  tunes  lay  in  their  potential  for 
rhythmic  manipulation,  a  very  different  procedure  from  that  in  Petrushka. 

What  is  particularly  revolutionary  in  the  Rite,  then,  is  not  Stravinsky's  borrowing  of 
folk  song,  but  his  transformation  of  it.  There  is  an  unprecedented  use  of  dissonance 
in  the  piece,  even  though  Stravinsky  himself  said  that  the  use  of  nine-note  chords 
was  not  particularly  new.  The  accents  and  displaced  rhythms  that  he  superim¬ 
posed  on  these  chords,  however,  made  for  something  genuinely  unique.  At  times, 
he  builds  unstable  rhythmic  cells  to  which  others  are  gradually  added,  resulting  in 
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a  shifting  sense  of  meter.  Other  composers  had  used  similar  techniques,  but  none 
with  the  energy  and  violence  of  Stravinsky,  who  fires  these  rhythmic  cells  at  the 
audience  in  explosive  combinations. 

The  Rite  was  performed  in  London  several  weeks  after  the  notorious  premiere  and 
was  revived  in  1920  with  new  choreography  by  Massine.  Unfortunately,  Nijinsky's 
choreography  does  not  survive,  though  in  1987  the  Joffrey  Ballet  attempted  to 
reconstruct  the  original  from  reminiscences  of  living  witnesses  and  performers, 
period  photographs,  and  notations  in  the  score  itself— an  exercise  that  received 
mixed  reviews. 

By  the  1930s,  the  Rite  was  often  performed  as  a  concert  piece  and  has  since  re¬ 
mained  a  staple  of  the  orchestral  repertory,  maintaining  its  power  and  savage 
beauty  despite  the  absence  of  dancers.  Time  has  not  dulled  its  cutting-edge  quality. 
Indeed,  the  Rite  sounds  new,  even  to  our  21st-century  ears.  What  was  originally 
interpreted  in  1913  as  an  attack  on  art  in  fact  represented  a  daring  vision  of  what 
art  could  say  and  how  it  could  say  it. 

Elizabeth  Seitz 

ELIZABETH  SEITZ  received  her  doctorate  from  Boston  University  in  1995  and  now  teaches  at  The 
Boston  Conservatory  and  for  Boston  Lyric  Opera ;  her  interests  range  widely  from  Schubert  to  Tito 
Puente.  A  frequent  pre-concert  speaker  for  the  BSO,  she  has  lectured  widely  on  various  musical 
topics,  including  MTV  as  a  cultural  force  in  popular  music. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PERFORMANCE  of  "Le  Sacre  du  printemps"  was  given  by  Leopold 
Stokowski  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  March  3,  1922. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PERFORM ANCES  of  "Le  Sacre  du  printemps"  were  given  by 
Pierre  Monteux  on  January  25  and  26,  1924,  followed  by  the  first  New  York  performance  that 
January  31.  Since  then,  the  BSO  has  also  played  "Le  Sacre  du  printemps"  under  the  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Igor  Markevitch,  Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
Charles  Wilson,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  William  Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Charles  Dutoit,  Gennady 
Rozhdestvensky,  Leonard  Slatkin,  Bernard  Haitink,  James  Conlon,  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos,  and 
James  Levine  (including  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  December  2008,  followed  by 
performances  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  New  Jersey  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Newark;  and 
the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  5,  2009). 
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To  Read  and  Hear  More... 


The  brief  article  on  Tomasi  for  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  is  by 
Richard  Langham  Smith.  There  is  at  least  one  full-length  biography,  in  French:  Michel 
Solis's  2008  Henri  Tomasi:  Un  ideal  mediterraneen,  which  also  includes  a  CD  of  the  com¬ 
poser's  music  (Albiana).  "Michel  Solis"  is  the  nom  de  plume  of  Tomasi's  son  Claude  Tomasi. 
There  is  also  a  website  dedicated  to  the  composer  at  www.henri-tomasi.asso.fr,  in  both 
French  and  English. 

Henri  Tomasi's  Fanfares  liturgiques  has  been  a  consistently  popular  piece  among  brass 
players.  There  are  a  few  recordings  currently  in  the  catalog,  including  those  by  Louis 
de  Froment  and  the  Luxembourg  Radio  Orchestra  (Citadel),  the  Avatar  Brass  Quintet 
(Klavier),  the  Millar  Brass  Ensemble  (Crystal),  and  Summit  Brass  (Summit  Records). 
The  Philip  Jones  Brass  Ensemble  (Decca)  and  the  Dallas  Wind  Symphony  (Reference 
Recordings)  have  both  recorded  the  "Procession  du  Vendredi-Saint”  separately.  Tomasi 
is  otherwise  pretty  well  represented  on  recordings,  particularly  his  concertos,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  included  his  Cinq  Danses  profanes  etsacrees  on  their 
recently  released  CD  of  20th-century  French  repertoire  on  BSO  Classics  (visit  BSO.org 
for  further  details). 

Robert  Kirzinger 

The  important  biography  of  Aaron  Copland  is  Aaron  Copland:  The  Life  and  Work  of  an 
Uncommon  Man  by  Howard  Pollack  (University  of  Illinois  Press  paperback);  Pollack  also 
provided  the  Copland  entry  in  the  revised  2001  edition  of  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians.  Copland's  two-volume  autobiography,  co-edited  with  Vivian  Perlis, 
intersperses  his  own  reflections  with  interviews  from  colleagues  and  friends  and  connec¬ 
tive  historical  interpretation  by  Perlis.  This  is  in  two  volumes:  Copland:  1900  Through  1942 
and  Copland  Since  1943  (St.  Martin's  paperback,  with  each  volume  available  separately). 
Aaron  Copland's  America  by  Gail  Levin  and  Judith  Tick,  published  in  2000  in  conjunction 
with  an  exhibit  of  that  name  at  the  Heckscher  Museum  in  Huntington,  New  York,  includes, 
along  with  discussion  of  the  music,  excellent  reproductions  of  portraits  of  the  composer 
and  paintings  by  artists  who  shared  his  artistic  and  cultural  interest  (Watson-Guptill). 
More  recent  entries  to  the  Copland  bibliography  include  Aaron  Copland  and  his  World  by 
Carol  J.  Oja  and  Judith  Tick  (Bard  Music  Festival;  Princeton  University  paperback),  Selected 
Correspondence  of  Aaron  Copland  edited  by  Elizabeth  B.  Crist  and  Wayne  Shirley  (Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press),  and  Charles  Ives  and  Aaron  Copland-A  Listener's  Guide,  in  the  series  "Parallel 
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Lives"  (Amadeus  Press).  Out  of  print  but  worth  seeking  are  two  useful  older  books:  Neil 
Butterworth's  The  Music  of  Copland  and,  for  a  mid-1950s  perspective,  Arthur  Berger's 
Aaron  Copland,  a  now  classic  analytic  study  of  Copland's  music.  Also  of  interest  are 
Copland's  own  What  to  Listen  for  in  Music  (Penguin  paperback)  and  Music  and  Imagination, 
a  transcription  of  Copland's  Norton  Lectures  given  at  Harvard  University  (Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  paperback).  Also  recommended  to  anyone  interested  in  the  varied  currents 
of  American  music  and  music-making  is  the  treasure-trove  of  information  compiled  by 
Judith  Tick  and  Paul  Beaudoin,  Music  in  the  USA:  A  Documentary  Companion,  which  spans 
500  years  of  writings  about  music  in  this  country  (Oxford  paperback). 

Copland  himself  made  recordings  of  the  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man  with  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  later  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (both  Sony).  The  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra  recorded  it  with  John  Williams  conducting  (Philips).  Among  many  other 
recordings,  Leonard  Bernstein  recorded  the  Fanfare  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (also 
Sony),  Erich  Kunzel  with  the  Cincinnati  Pops  (Telarc),  Zubin  Mehta  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  (Universal),  Gerard  Schwarz  with  the  Seattle  Symphony  (Delos),  Leonard 
Slatkin  with  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony  (RCA),  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  (RCA).  Recordings  of  Copland's  Symphony  No.  3,  which  uses  the 
Fanfare  in  its  finale,  include  the  composer's  with  both  the  London  Symphony  and  Phil¬ 
harmonia  orchestras  (Sony),  Leonard  Bernstein's  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (two 
recordings,  the  earlier  one  on  Sony,  the  later  one,  some  twenty  years  later,  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon),  and  Leonard  Slatkin's  with  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony  (RCA). 

The  biggest  biography  of  Richard  Strauss  is  Norman  Del  Mar's  three-volume  Richard 
Strauss,  which  gives  equal  space  to  the  composer's  life  and  music  (Cornell  University 
paperback);  there  is  brief  discussion  of  the  Serenade  for  Winds  in  Volume  I.  More  recent 
books  on  Strauss  include  Tim  Ashley's  Richard  Strauss  in  the  well-illustrated  series  "20th- 
Century  Composers"  (Phaidon  paperback);  The  life  of  Richard  Strauss  by  Bryan  Gilliam,  in 
the  series  "Musical  lives"  (Cambridge  paperback),  and  Richard  Strauss:  Man,  Musician, 
Enigma  (Cambridge  University  Press)  by  Michael  Kennedy,  who  also  wrote  Richard  Strauss 
in  the  "Master  Musicians"  series  (Oxford  paperback)  and  whose  Strauss  article  in  The 
New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (1980)  was  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove 
Turn  of  the  Century  Masters:  Janacek,  Mahler,  Strauss,  Sibelius  (Norton  paperback).  The 
Strauss  entry  in  the  2001  edition  of  The  New  Grove  is  by  Bryan  Gilliam. 

Recordings  of  the  Serenade  for  Winds  include  (but  are  not  limited  to)  those  by  the  Sabine 
Meyer  Wind  Ensemble  (Avi),  the  Amade  Wind  Ensemble  with  conductor  Klaus  Rainer 

X 

Scholl  (Arts  Music),  the  Eastman  Wind  Ensemble  led  by  Frederich  Fennell  (Mercury  Living 
Presence),  the  Paris  Bastille  Ensemble  led  by  Daniel  Harding  (Sony),  and  the  Chamber 
Orchestra  of  Europe  Winds  conducted  by  Heinz  Holliger  (Philips). 


David  Brown's  Tchaikovsky,  in  four  volumes,  is  the  major  biography  of  the  composer  (Nor¬ 
ton);  the  Serenade  for  Strings  is  discussed  in  the  third  volume,  "The  Years  of  Wandering, 
1878-1885"  (Norton).  More  recently  Brown  has  produced  Tchaikovsky:  The  Man  and  his 
Music,  an  excellent  single  volume  (512  pages)  on  the  composer's  life  and  works  geared 
toward  the  general  reader  (Pegasus  Books).  It  was  Brown  who  provided  the  article  on 
Tchaikovsky  for  the  1980  edition  of  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 
The  article  in  the  2001  revised  New  Grove  is  by  Roland  John  Wiley.  Though  out  of  print, 
John  Warrack's  Tchaikovsky  is  worth  seeking  both  for  its  text  and  for  its  wealth  of  illustra¬ 
tions  (Scribners).  Also  useful  are  Alexandra  Orlova's  Tchaikovsky:  A  Self-Portrait  (translated 
by  R.M.  Davison),  an  "autobiographical  narrative"  based  on  surviving  documentation 
(Oxford),  and  David  Brown's  chapter  "Russia  Before  the  Revolution"  in  A  Guide  to  the 
Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Layton  (Oxford  paperback).  Valuable  if  you  can  find  it  is  The 
Diaries  of  Tchaikovsky,  translated  and  edited  by  Wladimir  Lakond  (Norton,  out  of  print). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recorded  Tchaikovsky's  Serenade  for  Strings  with  Charles 
Munch  in  1957  and  before  that  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  1949  (both  for  RCA).  Other 
recordings  (listed  alphabetically  by  conductor)  include  Leonard  Bernstein's  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  (Sony),  Christoph  Eschenbach's  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
(Ondine),  Daniele  Gatti's  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  (harmonia  mundi),  Herbert  von 
Karajan's  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon),  and  Seiji  Ozawa's  with 
the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra  (Philips). 


BOSTON  CULTURAL  ICONS  SERIES 


True  North 

Vibrant  Living  at  North  Hill 


Join  North  Hill  in  celebration  of  arts  and  culture  with  the  Boston 
Cultural  Icons  Series,  a  closer  look  at  the  people,  institutions  and 
history  of  The  City  on  the  Hill. 

THE  SERIES  LAUNCHES  WITH: 

Trevor  Fairbrother,  author  of 
John  Singer  Sargent:  The  Sensualist 

Tuesday,  April  24,h  |  10am  to  Noon 

TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  TRUE  NORTH  COURSES  &  EVENTS: 

Visit  www.TrueNorthEvolution.org/Courses 

email  RSVP(a)NorthHilLorg  or  call  888-614-6383 


NORTH  HILL 

INNOVATIVE  LIVING  FOR  PEOPLE  65+ 


^86 5  Central  Avenue,  Needham,  MA  02492 

— - - - 
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FABULOUS  MUSICIANS  COME  FROM? 


EVER  WONDER  WHERE  THESE 


ROM  RIGHT  DOWN 

. 


WELL,  HALF  OF  THEM  COME 


THE  STREET. 


From  New  England  Conservatory. 

NEC  alumni  or  faculty  make  up 
one  half  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  we’re  training  the  next 
generation  of  BSO  players  right  now. 

This  fruitful  relationship  goes  hack  to 
the  very  beginning  of  both  institutions. 
Henry  Higginson  recruited  19  NEC  faculty 
to  start  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
'in  1881.  Good  move,  Mr.  Higginson. 


NEW 

ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY 

necmusic.edu 


The  Stravinsky  article  in  the  2001  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  is  by 
Stephen  Walsh,  who  is  also  the  author  of  an  important  two-volume  Stravinsky  biography: 
Stravinsky-A  Creative  Spring:  Russia  and  France,  1882-1934  and  Stravinsky-The  Second  Exile: 
France  and  America,  1934-1971  (Norton).  The  1980  Grove  entry  was  by  Eric  Walter  White, 
author  of  the  crucial  reference  volume  Stravinsky:  The  Composer  and  his  Works  (University 
of  California).  White's  1980  Grove  article  was  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Modern  Masters: 
Bartok,  Flindemith,  Stravinsky  (Norton  paperback).  Other  useful  books  include  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  Companion  to  Stravinsky,  edited  by  Jonathan  Cross,  which  includes  a  variety  of 
essays  on  the  composer's  life  and  works  (Cambridge  University  Press),  Michael  Oliver's 
Igor  Stravinsky  in  the  wonderfully  illustrated  series  "20th-Century  Composers''  (Phaidon 
paperback),  Neil  Wenborn's  Stravinsky  in  the  series  "Illustrated  Lives  of  the  Great  Com¬ 
posers"  (Omnibus  Press),  Stephen  Walsh's  The  Music  of  Stravinsky  (Oxford  paperback), 
and  Francis  Routh's  Stravinsky  in  the  "Master  Musicians"  series  (Littlefield  paperback). 
Charles  M.  Joseph's  Stravinsky  Inside  Out  challenges  some  of  the  popular  myths  surround¬ 
ing  the  composer  (Yale  University  Press).  If  you  can  find  a  used  copy,  Stravinsky  in  Pictures 
and  Documents  by  Vera  Stravinsky  and  Robert  Craft  offers  a  fascinating  overview  of  the 
composer's  life  (Simon  and  Schuster).  Craft,  who  worked  closely  with  Stravinsky  for  many 
years,  has  also  written  and  compiled  numerous  other  books  on  the  composer.  Noteworthy 
among  the  many  specialist  publications  are  Confronting  Stravinsky:  Man,  Musician,  and 
Modernist,  edited  by  Jann  Pasler  (California),  and  Richard  Taruskin's  two-volume,  1700-page 
Stravinsky  and  the  Russian  Traditions:  A  Biography  of  the  Works  through  "Mavra,"  which 
treats  Stravinsky's  career  through  the  early  1920s  (University  of  California). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  made  three  recordings  of  Le  Sacre  du  printemps: 
first  in  1951  for  RCA  (monaural)  with  Pierre  Monteux,  conductor  of  the  1913  premiere; 
then  later  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  in  1972  (Deutsche  Grammophon)  and  Seiji 
Ozawa  in  1979  (Philips).  Stravinsky  himself  recorded  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  first  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  and  then  in  1960  with  the  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra  (CBS/ 
Sony).  Other  recordings  of  interest  (listed  alphabetically  by  conductor)  include  Daniel 
Barenboim's  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  (Teldec),  Leonard  Bernstein's  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  (Sony  Classical),  Pierre  Boulez's  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
(Deutsche  Grammophon),  Riccardo  Chailly's  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Decca), 
Valery  Gergiev's  with  the  Kirov  Theater  Orchestra  (Philips),  and  James  Levine's  with  the 
MET  Orchestra  (Deutsche  Grammophon).  Benjamin  Zander's  recording  with  the  Boston 
Philharmonic  pairs  the  orchestral  version  of  Le  Sacre  with  the  composer's  own  two-piano 
arrangement  (IMP  Masters).  An  interesting  reissue  pairs  the  great  Russian-born  conduc¬ 
tor  Igor  Markevitch's  two  recordings  of  Le  Sacre,  both  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra- 
in  monaural  from  1951  and  in  stereo  from  1959— on  a  single  disc  (Testament). 

Marc  Mandel 
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"There  is 

NO  WAY 

but  Steinway" 

Lang  Lang  _ 


DESIGNED  BY  STEINWAY  &  SONS 


%  ^  y  /  hether  you  are  n  beginner  or 
%  jL  I  an  experienced  concert  pianist, 
\  \  M.  Steinert  6*  Sons  lias  a  piano 
that  is  riglit  for  you.  Our  selection  ranges 
from  Steinway  —  llie  world’s  finest  piano 
—  through  Boston,  Essex  and  Roland 


pianos.  Come  discover  for  yourself  why 
M.  Steinert  6*  Sons  has  remained  a 
vital  and  vibrant  part  of  Boston’s  music 
community  for  six  generations. 


^  M.  Steinert  &  Sons 

I  he  Finest  Pianos  in  A  'etc  IznalanJ  for  I  ?()  Years 


(800)  944-2498 

www.msteinert.com 


Boston  •  Natick 

f  ' 


>©-'  Guest  Artist 


Giancarlo  Guerrero 

Now  in  his  third  season  as  music  director  of  the  Nashville  Symphony  Orchestra,  Giancarlo 
Guerrero  began  his  new  appointment  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
Miami  Residency  in  autumn  2011.  A  champion  of  new  music,  Mr.  Guerrero  has  collaborated 
with  such  composers  as  John  Adams,  John  Corigliano,  Osvaldo  Golijov,  Jennifer  Higdon, 
Aaron  Jay  Kernis,  Michael  Daugherty,  and  Roberto  Sierra.  His  first  recording  with  the  Nashville 
Symphony,  of  Daugherty's  Metropolis  Symphony  and  Deux  Ex  Machina  (Naxos),  won  three  2011 
Grammy  Awards.  He  has  also  recorded  albums  of  music  by  Astor  Piazzolla  and  by  Joseph 
Schwantner.  Mr.  Guerrero's  2011-12  Nashville  season  includes  an  opening  gala  concert  featur¬ 
ing  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  several  world  premieres,  including  a  new  work  by  Richard  Danielpour,  a 
banjo  concerto  by  Bela  Fleck,  and  a  Terry  Riley  concerto  for  electric  violin,  which  the  NSO  will 
bring  to  Carnegie  Hall's  "Spring  for  Music"  Festival.  With  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  he  leads 
concerts  in  both  Severance  Hall  and  for  Miami  Residency  performances  at  the  Arsht  Center, 
as  well  as  education  and  community  programs  in  the  Miami-Dade  area.  Also  this  season,  he 
returns  to  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra;  makes  his  Pacific  Symphony  debut;  leads  his 
first  European  tour  with  the  Monte  Carlo  Philharmonic  and  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet;  conducts  the 
Slovenian  and  Strasbourg  philharmonics,  as  well  as  the  BBC  Scottish  and  BBC  Welsh  symphony 
orchestras;  and  returns  to  the  Sao  Paulo  State  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  summer  2011  Mr. 
Guerrero  led  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  the  Mann  Center,  and  also  in  its  summer  residencies 
at  Vail  and  Saratoga.  His  2010-11  season  included  guest  conducting  engagements  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Australia,  North  America,  and  South  America.  He  now  returns  annually  to  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  to  conduct  the  Orquesta  Sinfonica  Simon  Bolivar  and  to  work  with  young  musicians 
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Real  people .  Real  heroes. 


From  women  who  make  waves  as 
the  first  to  fight  for  our  country,  to 
caregivers  who  make  compassionate 
care  their  life’s  mission,  some  of  our 
country’s  greatest  heroes  live  or  work  at 
Life  Care  Centers  of  America’s  ski  lled 
nursing  and  rehabilitation  facilities.  It 
is  our  great  honor  to  thank  these  true 
heroes — our  service  women  and  men. 


ufe  4a 

Care*8 

Center 

of  Stoneham 


781.662.2545  •  LCCA.COM 
25  Woodland  Rd.  •  Stoneham,  MA  02180 
Joint  Commission  accredited 


Vee  Donohue 

teacher  at  an  orphanage.  Naval 
lieutenant  <  ommatider  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  resident  at  Life  Care 
Center  of  Stoneham  Assisted  Living 


in  that  country's  acclaimed  "El  Sistema"  music  education  program.  In  recent  seasons  he  has 
appeared  with  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Dallas,  Detroit, 
Houston,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  San  Diego,  Seattle,  Toronto,  and  Vancouver,  as  well  as  the 
National  Symphony  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  has  made  festival  appearances  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  at  the  Blossom  Music 
Festival,  and  the  Indiana  University  summer  orchestra  festival.  Recent  European  engagements 
have  included  return  appearances  with  Lisbon's  Gulbenkian  Orchestra  and  his  UK  debut  with 
the  Royal  Scottish  National  Orchestra.  Equally  at  home  in  opera,  Mr.  Guerrero  worked  regularly 
with  the  Costa  Rican  Lyric  Opera,  leading  new  productions  of  Carmen,  La  boheme,  and  Rigoletto. 
In  February  2008  he  gave  the  Australian  premiere  of  Golijov's  one-act  opera  Ainadamar  at 
the  Adelaide  Festival  to  great  acclaim.  In  June  2004  Mr.  Guerrero  was  awarded  the  Helen  M. 
Thompson  Award  by  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  which  recognizes  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  among  young  conductors  nationwide.  Mr.  Guerrero  holds  degrees  from 
Baylor  and  Northwestern  universities.  He  has  served  as  music  director  of  the  Eugene  Symphony 
(2001-2008);  as  associate  conductor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  (1999-2004),  where  he 
made  his  subscription  debut  in  March  2000  leading  the  world  premiere  of  Corigliano's 
Phantasmagoria  on  the  Ghosts  of  Versailles;  and  as  music  director  of  the  Tachira  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Venezuela.  Making  his  BSO  subscription  series  debut  this  week,  Giancarlo 
Guerrero  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  August  2010  at  Tanglewood,  his 
only  previous  appearance  with  the  orchestra. 
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The  Great  Benefactors 


In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston ,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running 
a  great  orchestra.  From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits 
with  personal  contributions  that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  honors  each  of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is 
$1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great  Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please 
contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving, 
at  617-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 

TEN  MILLION  AND  ABOVE 

Julian  Cohen  +  •  Fidelity  Investments  ■  Linde  Family  Foundation  ■ 

Maria  and  Ray  Stata  •  Anonymous 

SEVEN  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

FIVE  MILLION 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation  • 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  •  EMC  Corporation  • 

Germeshausen  Foundation  •  Ted  and  Debbie  Kelly  •  NEC  Corporation  • 

Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  •  UBS  •  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

TWO  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION 

Mary  and  J.P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell  • 
Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  •  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and 
Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  •  Jane  and  Jack  t  Fitzpatrick  • 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon  •  Susan  Morse  Hides  +  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation  • 

The  Kresge  Foundation  •  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.  • 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  ■  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  t  •  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  t  • 

Samantha  and  John  Williams  •  Anonymous  (2) 
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ONE  MILLION 


Helaine  B.  Allen  •  American  Airlines  •  Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  • 

Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  •  AT&T  ■  Gabriel  la  and  Leo  Beranek  • 

William  I.  Bernell  t  ■  Roberta  and  George  Berry  •  BNY  Mellon  ■ 

Lorraine  D.  and  Alan  S.  Bressler  ■  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne  • 

Gregory  E.  Bulger  Foundation/Gregory  Bulger  and  Richard  Dix  •  Chiles  Foundation 
Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  •  William  F.  Connell  t  and  Family  • 

Country  Curtains  •  Diddy  and  John  Cullinane  •  Edith  L.  and  Lewis  S.  Dabney  ■ 
Elisabeth  K.  and  Stanton  W.  Davis  t  •  Mary  Deland  R.  de  Beaumont  +  • 

Elizabeth  B.  Ely  t  •  Nancy  S.  t  and  John  P.  Eustis  II  •  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell 
Anna  E.  Finnerty  +  •  The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  •  Marie  L.  Gillet  +  • 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon  •  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  t  ■  Francis  Lee  Higginson  + 
Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  +  •  Edith  C.  Howie  +  •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins 
John  Hancock  Financial  Services  •  Muriel  E.  and  Richard  L.  t  Kaye  • 

Nancy  D.  and  George  H.  +  Kidder  •  Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  t  Krentzman  • 

Lizbeth  and  George  Krupp  •  Barbara  and  Bill  t  Leith  • 

Vera  M.  and  John  D.  MacDonald  +  •  Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation  • 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  •  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  • 

Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  •  Kate  and  Al  Merck  ■  Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone  • 

Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation  ■  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Cecile  Higginson  Murphy  •  Mary  S.  Newman  ■ 

Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland  •  Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga  • 
P&G  Gillette  •  Carol  and  Joe  Reich  •  Mary  G.  and  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  t  • 
Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  •  Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman  ■ 

Wilhemina  C.  (Hannaford)  Sandwen  t  •  Hannah  H.  t  and  Dr.  Raymond  Schneider 
Carl  Schoenhof  Family  •  Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  • 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  •  Miriam  Shaw  Fund  • 

Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  ■ 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  •  State  Street  Corporation  •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg 
Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  +  •  Caroline  and  James  Taylor  • 

Diana  0.  Tottenham  •  The  Wallace  Foundation  ■  Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  ■ 

Helen  and  Josef  Zimbler  t  •  Anonymous  (10) 

T  Deceased 
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The  B50  is  pleased  to  continue  its  program  book  re-use  initiative  as  part 
of  the  process  of  increasing  its  recycling  and  eco-friendly  efforts.  We  are  also 
studying  the  best  approaches  for  alternative  and  more  efficient  energy 
systems  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  fossil  fuels. 

If  you  would  like  your  program  book  to  be  re-used,  please  choose  from 
the  following: 


1)  Return  your  unwanted  clean  program  book  to 
an  usher  following  the  performance. 

2)  Leave  your  program  book  on  your  seat. 


3)  Return  your  clean  program  book  to  the  program 
holders  located  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Huntington  Avenue  entrances. 


Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  the  BSO  more  green! 


Administration 


Mark  Volpe,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Director,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Edward  H.  Linde  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Director,  endowed  by 

A  Ian  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noltemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development— Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development— Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ARTISTIC 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  •  Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  • 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  ■  Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •  Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/PRODUCTION 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

Jennifer  Chen,  Audition  Coordinator/Assistant  to  the  Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  ■  H.R.  Costa, 

Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant  Stage  Manager  • 
Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •  Leah  Monder,  Production  Manager  • 

John  Morin,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •  Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus  Manager 

BOSTON  POPS 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  •  Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 
Planning  •  Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services/Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  •  Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  •  Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  •  Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •  Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •  Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  •  David  Kelts,  Staff 
Accountant  •  Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  •  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •  Nia  Patterson, 
Accounts  Payable  Assistant  •  Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  •  Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  • 

Teresa  Wang,  Staff  Accountant  •  Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 
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7789059 


Call  1-800-819-3730  for  your  free  brochure  today. 


1=1 

OPPORTUNITY 


Brooksby  Village 
Linden  Ponds 


North  Shore 
South  Shore 


EricksonLiving.com 


A  NEW  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
CD  OF  20th-century  FRENCH  MUSIC 


f 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

CHAMBER 

PLAYERS 

PROFANES  ET  SACREES 

2Oth.-Gervtu.r14 
breach  Chamber  TTluiic 


Through  much  of  its  history,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  tradition  of  performing  French 
orchestral  repertoire.  This  new  CD 
showcases  the  versatility  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  in  five 
flavorful  works  of  20th-century  French 
chamber  music  by  Ravel,  Debussy,  Tomasi, 
Frangaix,  and  Dutilleux,  a  sampling  of 
distinctly  French  compositional  voices 
from  the  last  century. 

AVAILABLE  AT  BSO.ORC  AND 
THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP 


BSO 

CLASSICS 


— ^  BOSTON  '\ 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  •  Susan  Grosel,  Director  of  Annual  Funds  •  Nina  Jung,  Director 
of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •  Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government 
Relations  •  John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  •  Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of 
Development  Communications  •  Mary  E.  Thomson,  Director  of  Corporate  Initiatives  • 

Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  •  Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 
Giving  •  Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  ■  Dulce  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Hostess  • 

Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  •  Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  ■  Diane  Cataudella,  Associate 
Director  of  Donor  Relations  •  Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •  Emily  Diaz, 

Donor  Information  and  Data  Coordinator  •  Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  • 

David  Grant,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Information  Systems  •  Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts 
Officer  ■  James  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of  Telephone  Outreach  •  Jennifer  Johnston,  Graphic  Designer  • 
Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of  Direct  Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  •  Dominic  Margaglione, 

Donor  Ticketing  Associate  •  Anne  McGuire,  Donor  Acknowledgment  Writer  and  Coordinator  •  Jill  Ng, 
Senior  Major  and  Planned  Giving  Officer  •  Suzanne  Page,  Associate  Director  for  Board  Relations  • 

Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  Coordinator  •  Emily  Reeves,  Assistant 
Manager  of  Planned  Giving  ■  Amanda  Roosevelt,  Executive  Assistant  •  Laura  Sancken,  Assistant 
Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Major  Gifts  and  Campaign 
Advisor  •  Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Yong-Hee  Silver, 
Major  Gifts  Officer  •  Michael  Silverman,  Call  Center  Senior  Team  Leader  ■  Erin  Simmons,  Major  Gifts 
Coordinator  •  Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator,  Friends  Program  ■  Thayer  Surette,  Corporate 
Giving  Coordinator  •  Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Research 

EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  ENGAGEMENT 

Jessica  Schmidt,  Helaine  B.  Allen  Director  of  Education  and  Community  Engagement 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •  Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 

Community  Programs  •  Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  • 

Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 

FACILITIES 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

symphony  hall  operations  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  •  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 

Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  •  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  •  Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

maintenance  services  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  •  Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  •  Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  ■  Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  ■  Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  •  Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter  • 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician  environmental  services  Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  • 

Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian  •  Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 

Custodian  •  Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  •  Errol  Smart,  Custodian  •  Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 
Custodian 

tanglewood  operations  Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood  Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T.  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  •  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Fallyn  Girard,  Tanglewood 
Facilities  Coordinator  •  Robert  Casey,  Painter  •  Stephen  Curley,  Crew  •  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic  • 
Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  •  Bruce  Huber,  Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager  •  Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter  • 

Kathleen  Sambuco,  Associate  Director  of  Human  Resources 
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ASSISTED  LIVING 


206  Waltham  Street.  West  Newton.  MA  02465  www.slcenter.on 


Welcome  To  Living  Well  ■ 


a 


Welcome  to  the  region's  most  rejuvenating  and 
culturally  enriching  assisted  living  choice,  where 
seniors  can  thrive  in  a  community  that  promotes 
a  healthy  body,  mind  and  spirit. 


Call  617-527-6566  today 
for  more  information. 


A  ivelcoming  place  for  everyone 

We  are  open  to  people  of  all  nationalities. 


L  '■  Paul  O’Dette 
and  Stephen  Stubbs 

ofTRAGICOMEDIA 


fBofton  £arly  jHusic  (Teshval 


Tragicomedia 

Stephen  Stubbs,  director 
Shannon  Mercer,  soprano 
Douglas  Williams,  bass-baritone 

EARLY  HANDEL  CANTATAS 

Saturday,  January  28, 2012  at  8pm 

First  Church  Cambridge.  Congregational 


UPCOMING  CONCERTS 

Europa  Galante 

Fabio  Biondi,  director  and  violin 

NEW  FACES  AND  OLD:  Music  of  Brioschi, 
Haydn,  Scaccia,  Vivaldi,  Bach,  and  Handel 

Sunday,  February  5, 2012  at  4pm 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 


Order  today  at  WWW.BEMF.ORG  or  617-661-1812 


‘In  Perfect '] -lamuyn/... 


located  steps  from  Symphony  ‘Hall, 
our  seniors  have  everything  they 
need  to  en/oy  a  healthy,  active 
and  independent  lifestyfe: 

PersomC care  assistance 
‘ Medication  monitoring 
‘T’hree  deficious  meals 
‘housekeeping  and  faundry 
Social'  and  cultural  enrichment 

Call  ‘Maria  to  learn  mere  about 
life  at  Susan  ‘Bailis  ‘Assisted  Living. 


SUSAN 

BAILIS 


ASSISTED  LIVING 

352  Massachusetts  Ave. 
at  St.  Botolph  St. 
Boston,  M A  02115 

617-247-1010 

www.susanbailis.com 
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INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cordero,  Manager  of  User  Support  •  Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  •  Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •  Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •  Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support 
Specialist  •  Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  •  Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 

PUBLICATIONS 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Editorial  ■  Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications— Production  and  Advertising 

SALES,  SUBSCRIPTION,  AND  MARKETING 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  •  Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •  Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •  Roberta  Kennedy, 

Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  •  Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •  Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  •  Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  •  Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •  Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •  Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  •  Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  of  E-Commerce  and  New  Media  ■ 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  SymphonyCharge  •  Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator/Subscriptions  Associate  •  Susan  Coombs,  SymphonyCharge  Coordinator  •  Jonathan  Doyle, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  ■ 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •  Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office  and 
Social  Media  Manager  •  Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate  Subscriptions  Manager  •  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales 
Manager  •  Richard  Mahoney,  Director,  Boston  Business  Partners  •  Christina  Malanga,  Subscriptions 
Associate  •  Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •  Maria  McNeil,  SymphonyCharge 
Representative  •  Jeffrey  Meyer,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce 
Marketing  Analyst  •  Allegra  Murray,  Assistant  Manager,  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Doreen  Reis, 
Advertising  Manager  •  Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  •  Robert  Sistare,  Subscriptions 
Representative  •  Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  •  Himanshu  Vakil,  Web  Application  Lead  •  Amanda  Warren, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •  Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Senior  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsor  Relations 
box  office  David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  ■  Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 
box  office  representatives  Danielle  Bouchard  ■  Mary  J.  Broussard  •  Arthur  Ryan 
event  services  Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •  Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue  Rentals 
and  Events  Administration  •  Luciano  Silva,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  •  Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest 
Artists  •  Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director  for  Student  Affairs  •  Gary  Wallen,  Associate  Director  for 
Production  and  Scheduling 


WEEK  13  ADMINISTRATION 


SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


Symphony  Hall 


Book  your  pre-concert  meal  when  you  book  your  tickets. 

View  sample  menus  and  place  your  order  in  advance  at  bso.org/dining 


GOURMETCATERERS  COM  •  617.638  9245 


JRMET. 


3R  THE 


STON  SYMPHONY  ORCI 


Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Chair,  Aaron  J.  Nurick 

Chair-Elect  and  Vice-Chair,  Boston  Charles  W.  Jack 
Vice-Chair,  Tanglewood  Howard  Arkans 
Secretary  Audley  H.  Fuller 

Co-chairs,  Boston 

Mary  C.  Gregorio  •  Ellen  W.  Mayo  •  Natalie  Slater 
Co-Chairs,  Tanglewood 

Roberta  Cohn  •  Augusta  Leibowitz  •  Alexandra  Warshaw 
Liaisons,  Tanglewood 

Ushers,  Judy  Slotnick  •  Glass  Houses,  Ken  Singer 

BOSTON  PROJECT  LEADS  AND  LIAISONS  2011-12 

Cafe  Flowers,  Stephanie  Henry  and  Kevin  Montague  •  Chamber  Music  Series,  Joan  Carlton  and 
Adele  Sheinfield  •  Computer  and  Office  Support,  Helen  Adelman  and  Gerald  Dreher  •  Flower 
Decorating,  Linda  Clarke  •  Membership  Table/Hall  Greeters,  Elle  Driska  •  Instrument  Playground, 
Margaret  Williams-DeCelles  •  Mailings,  Mandy  Loutrel  •  Newsletter,  Judith  Duffy  •  Recruitment/ 
Retention/Reward,  Gerald  Dreher  •  Symphony  Shop,  Karen  Brown  •  Tour  Guides,  Richard  Dixon 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

Period  Instrument  Orchestra  and  Chorus 


Friday,  February  17  •  8pm 
Sunday,  February  19  •  3pm 

Symphony  Hall 


HARRY  CHRISTOPHERS 
“  Artistic  Director 


Jean-Marie  Zeitouni, 

conductor 

Period  Instrument 
Orchestra 


BEETHOVEN 

Egmont  Overture 

HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  48, 
Maria  Theresia 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  No.  3,  Eroica 


BUY  TICKETS  NOW  FROM  $25 


handelandhaydn.org/concerts 
617  266  3605 


HjiidclH  Haydn 
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Next  Program 


Thursday,  January  26,  8pm 
Friday,  January  27,  7pm 

(Underscore  Friday  concert  including  comments  from  the  stage; 
note  early  start  time  of  7pm) 

Saturday,  January  28,  8pm 
Tuesday,  January  31,  8pm 


BRAMWELL  TOVEY  conducting 

MENDELSSOHN  "LOBGESANG"  ("SONG  OF  PRAISE"),  OPUS  52,  SYMPHONY-CANTATA 
TO  WORDS  FROM  HOLY  SCRIPTURE 

!.  Sinfonia  (Maestoso;  Allegretto  un  poco  agitato;  Adagio  religioso) 

II.  Chorus  and  Soprano  solo  ("Let  everything  that  breathes  praise 
the  Lord!") 

III.  Recitative  and  Tenor  solo  ("Declare  that  you  are  redeemed 
through  the  Lord...") 

IV.  Chorus  ("Tell  it  forth  that  you  are  redeemed...") 

V.  Soprano  I,  Soprano  II,  and  Chorus  ("I  waited  for  the  Lord...") 

VI.  Tenor  and  Soprano  ("Bonds  of  death  had  closed  around  us...") 

VII.  Chorus  ("The  night  has  passed  away...") 

VIII.  Chorale  ("Now  let  us  all  thank  God...") 

IX.  Soprano  and  Tenor  ("Therefore  with  my  song  I  sing  ever  thy  praise. . .”) 

X.  Chorus  ("Ye  peoples,  offer  to  the  Lord  glory  and  might!") 

CAROLYN  SAMPSON,  SOPRANO 
CAMILLA  TILLING,  SOPRANO 
JOHN  TESSIER,  TENOR 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  CONDUCTOR 


Next  week,  the  English  conductor  Bramwell  Tovey  makes  his  BSO  subscription  series  debut  lead¬ 
ing  (in  place  of  Riccardo  Chailly)  Mendelssohn’s  fascinating  hybrid  of  symphony  and  cantata, 
Lobgesong  ( Hymn  of  Praise).  This  "symphony-cantata"  begins  with  a  three-movement  instrumen¬ 
tal  sinfonia,  followed  by  a  cantata  (sung  in  German)  with  soloists  and  choruses  in  settings  of 
Biblical  texts,  mostly  Psalms.  Mendelssohn  wrote  this  big  work  in  1840  for  a  three-day  festival 
in  Leipzig  celebrating  the  400th  anniversary  of  Gutenberg's  movable-type  printing  method.  This 
will  be  only  the  second  time  the  BSO  has  performed  the  complete  work  at  Symphony  Hall;  the 
first  was  under  Seiji  Ozawa  in  1988.  The  BSO's  only  performance  prior  to  that  took  place  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  under  Arthur  Nikisch  in  May  of  1890! 


8o 


Coming  Concerts 


pre-concert  talks:  The  BSO  offers  free  half-hour  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  prior  to  all  of  the 
orchestra's  Open  Rehearsals  and  Friday-afternoon  subscription  concerts.  Free  to  all  ticket  holders, 
the  talks  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  before  the  Thursday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  at  6:30  p.m.  before  the 
Wednesday-night  Open  Rehearsals,  and  12:15  p.m.  before  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts. 


Sunday,  January  22,  3pm 

Jordan  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

MOZART  Serenade  No.  12  in  C  minor  for 

winds,  K.388 

BEETHOVEN  Serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin, 

and  viola,  Op.  25 

BRAHMS  Serenade  No.  1  in  D  for  winds 

and  strings  (arr.  Rotter) 


Thursday  'D'  January  26,  8-9:20 

Underscore  Friday  January  27,  7-8:35 

(includes  comments  from  the  stage) 

Saturday  'A'  January  28,  8-9:20 

Tuesday  'B'  January  31,  8-9:20 

BRAMWELL  TOVEY,  conductor 
CAROLYN  SAMPSON,  soprano 
CAMILLA  TILLING,  soprano 
JOHN  tessier,  tenor 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Mendelssohn  Lobgesang  (Hymn  of  Praise) 


massculturalcoundl.org 


Thursday,  February  2, 10:30am  (Open  Rehearsal) 

Thursday  'B'  February  2,  8-10:05 

Friday  'B'  February  3, 1:30-3:35 

Saturday  'B'  February  4,  8-10:05 


CHARLES  DUTOIT,  conductor 
GAUTIER  CAPUCON,  cello 


STRAUSS 

DUTILLEUX 

DEBUSSY 


Suite  from  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme 

Tout  un  monde  lointain...,  for 
cello  and  orchestra 
La  Mer 


Tuesday  'C'  Wednesday,  February  8,  8-10 

Thursday  'A'  February  9,  8-10 

Friday  A'  February  10, 1:30-3:30 

Saturday  A  February  11,  8-10 


JAAP  VAN  ZWEDEN,  conductor 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

RACHMANINOFF  Symphony  No.  2 


Thursday  'D'  February  16,  8-9:55 

Friday  'B'  February  17, 1:30-3:30 

Saturday  'A'  February  18,  8-9:55 

Tuesday  'B’  February  21,  8-9:55 

STEPHANE  DENEVE,  conductor  (February  16, 17, 18) 
MARCELO  LEHNINGER,  conductor  (February  21) 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

ravel  Mother  Goose  Suite 

Stravinsky  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Winds 

SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony  No.  5 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season  are  available  at  the  Symphony 
Hall  box  office,  online  at  bso.org,  or  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200  or  toll-free  at  (888)  266-1200, 
Monday  through  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (Saturday  from  12  noon  to  6  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $6.25 
handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 
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Symphony  Hall  Exit  Plan 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


IN  CASE  OF  EM 

Follow  any  lighted  exit 
Do  not  use  elevators. 
Walk,  do  not  run. 


HIGGINSON  ROOM 
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HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  Ih  f  COHEN  WING 


Symphony  Hall  Information 


For  Symphony  Hall  concert  and  ticket  information,  call  (617)  266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program 
information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  visit  bso.org,  or  write  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  BSO's  web  site  (bso.org)  provides  information  on  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly.  In  addition,  tickets  for  BSO  concerts  can  be  purchased  online  through  a 
secure  credit  card  transaction. 

The  Eunice  S.  and  Julian  Cohen  Wing,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

In  the  event  of  a  building  emergency,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announcement  from  the  stage.  Should  the 
building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest  door  (see  map  on  opposite  page),  or  according  to 
instructions. 

For  Symphony  Hall  rental  information,  call  (617)  638-9241,  or  write  the  Director  of  Event  Administration, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

The  Box  Office  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m,  Monday  through  Friday  (12  noon  until  6  p.m.  on  Saturday). 

On  concert  evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  a  half-hour  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  12  noon  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or 
evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  most 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or 
through  SymphonyCharge. 

To  purchase  BSO  Tickets:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  Diners  Club,  Discover,  a  personal  check,  and  cash 
are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then 
send  payment  by  check,  call  "SymphonyCharge”  at  (617)  266-1200,  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  (12  noon  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday).  Outside  the  617  area  code,  phone  1-888-266-1200.  As  noted  above,  tickets 
can  also  be  purchased  online.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of  $6.25  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone  or  online. 

Group  Sales:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of 
twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment 
options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345  or  (800)  933-4255. 

For  patrons  with  disabilities,  elevator  access  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  at  both  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Cohen  Wing  entrances.  An  access  service  center,  large  print  programs,  and  accessible  restrooms  are  avail¬ 
able  inside  the  Cohen  Wing.  For  more  information,  call  the  Access  Services  Administrator  line  at  (617)  638-9431 
or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289. 

Those  arriving  late  or  returning  to  their  seats  will  be  seated  by  the  patron  service  staff  only  during  a  convenient 
pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  need  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  pro¬ 
gram  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

In  consideration  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  four  years  old  or  younger  will  not  be  admitted  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

Ticket  Resale  If  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket, 
you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492  during  business  hours,  or  (617)  638- 
9426  up  to  one  hour  before  the  concert.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 


available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

Rush  Seats:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings,  and  on  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through 
the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $9  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office 
on  Fridays  as  of  10  a.m.  for  afternoon  concerts,  and  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays  as  of  5  p.m.  for  evening 
concerts.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  for  Saturday  evenings. 

Please  note  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  anywhere  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Camera  and  recording  equipment  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during  concerts. 

Lost  and  found  is  located  at  the  security  desk  at  the  stage  door  to  Symphony  Hall  on  St.  Stephen  Street. 

First  aid  facilities  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave  their 
names  and  seat  locations  at  the  Cohen  Wing  entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Parking:  The  Symphony  Garage,  Prudential  Center  Garage,  and  Copley  Place  Garage  offer  discounted  parking 
to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket  stub  for  evening  performances.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special 
benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

Elevators  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of 
Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Ladies'  rooms  are  located  on  both  main  corridors  of  the  orchestra  level,  as  well  as  at  both  ends  of  the  first  bal¬ 
cony,  audience-left,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

Men's  rooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room  near  the  elevator;  on 
the  first-balcony  level,  also  audience-right  near  the  elevator,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room;  and  in  the  Cohen 
Wing. 

Coatrooms  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot- 
Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  Please  note  that  the  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other 
property  of  patrons. 

Lounges  and  Bar  Service:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For 
the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  noon,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time.  Drink 
coupons  may  be  purchased  in  advance  online  or  through  SymphonyCharge  for  all  performances. 

Boston  Symphony  Broadcasts:  Saturday-evening  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  broadcast  live 
in  the  Boston  area  by  99.5  All-Classical. 

BSO  Friends:  The  Friends  are  donors  who  contribute  $75  or  more  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Funds 
For  information,  please  call  the  Friends  of  the  BSO  Office  at  (617)  638-9276  or  e-mail  friendsofthebso@bso.org. 

If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  inform  us  by  sending  your  new  and  old 
addresses  to  Friends  of  the  BSO,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  your  patron  number  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

Business  for  BSO:  The  BSO  Business  Partners  program  makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  two-for-one  ticket  pricing,  and  advance  ticket  ordering.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  BSO  Business  Partners  Office  at  (617)  638-9277  or  e-mail  rmahoney@bso.org. 

The  Symphony  Shop  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  is  open 
Thursday  and  Saturday  from  3  to  6  p.m.,  and  for  all  Symphony  Hall  performances,  including  Open  Rehearsals, 
through  intermission.  The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings,  and  unique  gift  items. The  Shop 
also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also 
available  online  at  bso.org  and,  during  concert  hours,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management  consulting  firm  that 
combines  deep  industry  knowledge  with  specialized  expertise  in 
strategy,  operations,  risk  management,  organizational  transformation, 
and  leadership  development.  Visit  us  at  www.oliverwyman.com. 


marsh  &  Mclennan 

COMPANIES 


Are  you  missing  one  or  more  teeth? 

If  you  are  missing  one  or  more  teeth,  then  you  are  a 
candidate  for  a  dental  implant.  Dental  implants  will 
allow  you  to  smile,  speak,  and  eat  with  confidence 
and  comfort.  At  the  Implant  Dentistry  Centre  we  offer 
Bicon  SHORT®  Implants,  which  most  often  avoid 
the  need  for  bone  grafting.  We  are  conveniently 
located  on  the  Arborway  between  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  Please  visit  our 
website  for  more  information. 

DENTAL  IMPLANTS  ORAL  SURGERY  PERIODONTICS  PROSTHODONTICS 

\ 


IMPLANT  DENTISTRY  CENTRE 

Vincent  J.  Morgan,  DMD 

501  Arborway  ■  Boston,  MA  02130 
tel  (617)  524-3900  -  fax  (617)  390-0043 

www.idcboston.com 


